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PREFACE. 


THE first idea of this History was conceived many 
years ago, at a time when ancient Hellas was 
known to the English public chiefly through the 
pages of Mitford; and my purpose in writing it 
was to rectify the erroneous statements as to mat- 
ter of fact which that history contained, as well as 
to present the general phenomena of the Grecian 
world under what I thought a juster and more com- 
prehensive point of view. My leisure however was 
not at that time equal to the execution of any large 
literary undertaking ; nor is it until within the last 
three or four years that I have been able to devote 
to the work that continuous and exclusive labour, 
without which, though much may be done to illus- 
trate detached points, no entire or complicated 
subject can ever be set forth in a manner worthy 
to meet the public eye. 

Meanwhile the state of the English hterary world, 
in reference to ancient Hellas, has been materially 
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changed in more ways than one. If my early friend 
Dr. Thirlwall’s History of Greece had appeared a 
few years sooner, I should probably never have 
conceived the design of the present work at all; 
I should certainly not have been prompted to the 
task by any deficiencies, such as those which I felt 
and regretted in Mitford. The comparison of the 
two authors affords indeed a striking proof of the 
progress of sound and enlarged views respecting 
the ancient world during the present generation. 
Having studied of course the same evidences as 
Dr. Thirlwall, I am better enabled than others to 
bear testimony to the learning, the sagacity and 
the candour which pervade his excellent work : and 
it is the more incumbent on me to give expression 
to this sentiment, since the particular points on 
which I shall have occasion to advert to it will un- 
avoidably be points of dissent oftener than of coin- 
cidence. 

The liberal spirit of criticism, in which Dr. Thirl- 
wall stands so much distinguished from Mitford, is 
his own: there are other features of superiority 
which belong to him conjointly with his age. For 
during the generation since Mitford’s work, philo- 
logical studies have been prosecuted in Germany 
with remarkable success: the stock of facts and 
documents, comparatively scanty, handed down 
from the ancient world, has been combined and 


illustrated in a thousand different ways : and if our 
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witnesses cannot be multiplied, we at least have 
numerous interpreters to catch, repeat, amplify and 
explain their broken and half-inaudible depositions. 
Some of the best writers in this department— 
Boeckh, Niebuhr, O. Miiller—have been translated 
into our language; so that the English public has 
been enabled to form some idea of the new lights 
thrown upon many subjects of antiquity by the in- 
estimable aid of German erudition. The poets, 
historians, orators and philosophers of Greece, 
have thus been all rendered both more intelligible 
and more instructive than they were to a student 
in the last century ; and the general picture of the 
Grecian world may now be conceived with a de- 
gree of fidelity, which, considering our imperfect 
materials, it is curious to contemplate. 

It is that general picture which an historian of 
Greece is required first to embody in his own mind, 
and next to lay out before his readers ;—a picture 
not merely such as to delight the imagination by 
brilliancy of colouring and depth of sentiment, but 
also suggestive and improving to the reason. Not 
omitting the points of resemblance as well as of 
contrast with the better-known forms of modern 
society, he will especially study to exhibit the spon- 
taneous movement of Grecian intellect, sometimes 
aided but never borrowed from without, and light- 
ing up a small portion of a world otherwise clouded 
and stationary. He will develope the action of that 
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social system, which, while ensuring to the mass of 
freemen a degree of protection elsewhere unknown, 
acted as a stimulus to the creative impulses of 
genius, and left the superior minds sufficiently un- 
shackled to soar above religious and political rout- 
ine, to overshoot their own age, and to become the 
teachers of posterity. 

To set forth the history of a people by whota the 
first spark was set to the dormant intellectual capa- 
cities or our nature—Hellenic phenomena as illus- 
trative of the Hellenic mind and character—is the 
task which I propose to myself in the present work ; 
not without a painful consciousness how much the 
deed falls short of the will, and a yet more pain- 
ful conviction, that full success is rendered im- 
possible by an obstacle which no human ability 
can now remedy—the insufficiency of original evi- 
dence. For in spite of the valuable expositions of 
so many able commentators, our stock of informa- 
tion respecting the ancient world still remains la- 
mentably inadequate to the demands of an enlight- 
ened curiosity. We possess only what has drifted 
ashore from the wreck of a stranded vessel; and 
though this includes some of the most precious arti- 
cles amongst its once-abundant cargo, yet if any 
man will cast his eyes over the citations in Dio- 
genes Laértius, Athenzus or Plutarch, or the list 
of names in Vossius de Historicis Grecis, he will 


see with grief and surprise how much larger is the 
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proportion which, through the enslavement of the 
Greeks themselves, the decline of the Roman Em- 
pire, the change of religion, and the irruption of 
barbarian conquerors, has been irrecoverably sub- 
merged. Weare thus reduced to judge of the whole 
Hellenic world, eminently multiform as it was, from 
a few compositions ; excellent indeed in themselves, 
but bearing too exclusively the stamp of Athens. Of 
Thucydides and Aristotle indeed, both as inquirers 
into matter of fact and as free from narrow local 
feeling, it is impossible to speak too highly; but 
unfortunately that work of the latter which would 
have given us the most copious information regard- 
ing Grecian political life—his collection and com- 
parison of 150 distinct town-constitutions—has 
not been preserved: and the brevity of Thucydides 
often gives us but a single word where a sentence 
would not have been too much, and sentences 
which we should be glad to see expanded into 
paragraphs. 

Such insufficiency of original and trustworthy 
materials, as compared with those resources which 
are thought hardly sufficient for the historian of any 
modern kingdom, is neither to be concealed nor 
extenuated, however much we may lament it. I 
advert to the point here on more grounds than 
one. For it not only limits the amount of informa- 
tion which an historian of Greece can give to his 


readers—compelling him to leave much of his pic- 
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ture an absolute blank,—but it also greatly spoils 
the execution of the remainder. The question of 
credibility is perpetually obtruding itself, and re- 
quiring a decision, which, whether favourable or 
unfavourable, always introduces more or less of 
controversy ; and gives to those outlines, which the 
interest of the picture requires to be straight and 
vigorous, a faint and faltering character. Ex- 
pressions of qualified and hesitating affirmation are 
repeated until the reader is sickened ; while the 
writer himself, to whom this restraint is more pain- 
ful still, is frequently tempted to break loose from 
the unseen spell by which a conscientious criticism 
binds him down—to screw up the possible and pro- 
bable into certainty, to suppress counterbalancing 
considerations, and to substitute a pleasing romance 
in place of half-known and perplexing realities. 
Desiring in the present work to set forth all which 
can be ascertained, together with such conjectures 
and inferences as can be reasonably deduced from it, 
but nothing more—l notice at the outset that faulty 
state of the original evidence which renders dis- 
cussions of credibility, and hesitation in the lan- 
guage of the judge, unavoidable. Such discus- 
sions, though the reader may be assured that they 
will become less frequent as we advance into times 
better known, are tiresome enough even with the 
comparatively late period which I adopt as the 


historical beginning ; much more intolerable would 
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they have proved had I thought it my duty to start 
from the primitive terminus of Deukalion or Ina- 
chus, or from the unburied Pelasgi and Leleges, and 
to subject the heroic ages to a similar scrutiny. I 
really know nothing so disheartening or unrequited 
as the elaborate balancing of what is called evi- 
dence—the comparison of infinitesimal probabilities 
and conjectures all uncertified—in regard to these 
shadowy times and persons. 

The law respecting sufficiency of evidence ought 
to be the same for ancient times as for modern; 
and the reader will find in this history an applica- 
tion to the former, of criteria analogous to those 
which have been long recognised in the latter. 
Approaching, though with a certain measure of in- 
dulgence, to this standard, I begin the real history 
of Greece with the first recorded Olympiad, or 776 
B.c. ‘To such as are accustomed to the habits once 
universal, and still not uncommon, in investigating 
the ancient world, | may appear to be striking off 
one thousand years from the scroll of history ; but 
to those whose canon of evidence is derived from 
Mr. Hallam, M. Sismondi, or any other eminent 
historian of modern events, I am well-assured that I 
shall appear lax and credulous rather than exigent 
or sceptical. For the truth is, that historical re- 
cords, properly so called, do not begin until long 
after this date: nor will any man, who candidly 


considers the extreme paucity of attested facts for 
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two centuries after 776 8.c., be astonished to learn 
that the state of Greece in 900, 1000, 1100, 1200, 
1300, 1400 B.c., &.—or any earlier century which 
it may please chronologists to include in their com- 
puted genealogies—cannot be described to him upon 
anything like decent evidence. I shall hope, when 
I come to the lives of Socrates and Plato, to illus- 
trate one of the most valuable of their principles— 
that conscious and confessed ignorance is a better 
state of mind, than the fancy, without the reality, 
of knowledge. Meanwhile I begin by making that 
confession, in reference to the rea] world of Greece 
anterior to the Olympiads ; meaning the disclaimer 
to apply to anything lke a general history,—not 
to exclude rigorously every individual event. 

The times which I thus set apart from the region 
of history are discernible only through a different 
atmosphere—that of epic poetry and legend. To 
confound together these disparate matters is, in my 
judgement, essentially unphilosophical. I describe 
the earlier times by themselves, as conceived by 
the faith and feeling of the first Greeks, and known 
only through their legends—without presuming to 
measure how much or how little of historical mat- 
ter these legends may contain. If the reader 
blame me for not assisting him to determine this— 
if he ask me why I do not undraw the curtain 
and disclose the picture—I reply in the words of 
the painter Zeuxis, when the same question was 
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addressed to him on exhibiting his master-piece of 
imitative art—‘‘ The curtain is the picture.” What 
we now read as poetry and legend was once ac- 
credited history, and the only genuine history 
which the first Greeks could conceive or relish of 
their past time: the curtain conceals nothing be- 
hind, and cannot by any ingenuity be withdrawn. 
I undertake only to show it as it stands—not to 
efface, still less to re-paint it. 

Three-fourths of the two volumes now presented 
to the public are destined to elucidate this age of 
historical faith, as distinguished from the later age 
of historical reason: to exhibit its basis in the hu- 
man mind—an omnipresent religious and personal 
interpretation of nature ; to illustrate it by compa- 
rison with the like mental habit in early modern 
Europe; to show its immense abundance and va- 
riety of narrative matter, with little care for consist- 
ency between one story and another ; lastly, to set 
forth the causes which overgrew and partially sup- 
planted the old epical sentiment, and introduced, 
in the room of literal faith, a variety of compro- 
mises and interpretations. 

The legendary age of the Greeks receives its 
principal charm and dignity from the Homeric 
poems: to these, therefore, and to the other poems 
included in the ancient epic, an entire chapter is de- 
voted, the length of which must be justified by the 
names of the Iliad and Odyssey. I have thought 
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it my duty to take some notice of the Wolfian con- 
troversy as it now stands in Germany, and have 
even hazarded some speculations respecting the 
structure of the Iliad. The society and manners 
of the heroic age, considered as known in a gene- 
ral way from Homer’s descriptions and allusions, 
are also described and criticised. 

I next pass to the historical age, beginning at 
776 B.c.; prefixing some remarks upon the geo- 
graphical features of Greece. I try to make out, 
amidst obscure and scanty indications, what the 
state of Greece was at this period; and I indulge 
some cautious conjectures, founded upon the earliest 
verifiable facts, respecting the steps immediately 
antecedent by which that condition was brought 
about. In the present volumes I have only been 
able to include the history of Sparta and the Pelo- 
ponnesian Dorians, down to the age of Peisistra- 
tus and Croesus. I had hoped to have comprised 
in them the entire history of Greece down to this 
last-mentioned period, but I find the space insuf- 
ficient. 

The history of Greece falls most naturally into 
six compartments, of which the first may be looked 
at as a period of preparation for the five following, 
which exhaust the free life of collective Hellas. 

I. Period from 776 B.c. to 560 B.c., the acces- 
sion of Peisistratus at Athens and of Croesus in 


Lydia. 
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II. From the accession of Peisistratus and Croe- 
sus to the repulse of Xerxes from Greece. 

lil. From the repulse of Xerxes to the close of 
the Peloponnesian war and overthrow of Athens. 

IV. From the close of the Peloponnesian war to 
the battle of Leuktra. 

V. From the battle of Leuktra to that of Che- 
roneia. 

VI. From the battle of Chzeroneia to the end of 
the generation of Alexander. 

The five periods from Peisistratus down to the 
death of Alexander and of his generation, present 
the acts of an historical drama capable of being 
recounted in perspicuous succession, and connected 
by a sensible thread of unity. I shall interweave 
in their proper places the important but outlying: 
adventures of the Sicilian and Italian Greeks—in- 
troducing such occasional notices of Grecian po- 
litical constitutions, philosophy, poetry and ora- 
tory, as are requisite to exhibit the many-sided 
activity of this people during their short but bril- 
liant career. 

After the generation of Alexander, the political 
action of Greece becomes cramped and degraded— 
no longer interesting to the reader, or operative on 
the destinies of the future world. We may indeed 
name one or two incidents, especially the revolu- 
tions of Agis and Kleomenés at Sparta, which are 
both instructive and affecting ; but as a whole, the 
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period, between 300 B.c. and the absorption of 
Greece by the Romans, is of no interest in itself, 
and is only so far of value as it helps us to under- 
stand the preceding centuries. The dignity and 
value of the Greeks from that time forward belong 
to them only as individual philosophers, preceptors, 
astronomers and mathematicians, literary men and 
critics, medical practitioners, &c. In all these re- 
spective capacities, especially in the great schools 
of philosophical speculation, they still constitute 
the light of the Roman world; though, as com- 
munities, they have lost their own orbit, and have 
become satellites of more powerful neighbours. 

I propose to bring down the history of the Gre- 
clan communities to the year 300 B.c., or the close 
of the generation which takes its name from Alex- 
ander the Great, and I hope to accomplish this in 
eight volumes altogether. For the next two or 
three volumes I have already large preparations 
made, and I shall publish my third (perhaps my 
fourth) in the course of the ensuing winter. 

There are great disadvantages in the publication 
of one portion of a history apart from the remain- 
der ; for neither the earlier nor the later pheenomena 
can be fully comprehended without the ight which 
each mutually casts upon the other. But the prac- 
tice has become habitual, and is indeed more than 
justified by the well-known inadmissibility of “long 
hopes”’ into the short span of human life. Yet I can- 
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not but fear that my first two volumes will suffer in 
the estimation of many readers by coming out alone 
—and that men who value the Greeks for their phi- 
losophy, their politics, and their oratory, may treat 
the early legends as not worth attention. And it 
must be confessed that the sentimental attributes 
of the Greek mind—its religious and poetical vein— 
here appear in disproportionate relief, as compared 
with its more vigorous and masculine capacities— 
with those powers of acting, organising, judging, 
and speculating, which will be revealed in the 
forthcoming volumes. I venture however to fore- 
warn the reader that there will occur numerous cir- 
cumstances in the after political life of the Greeks 
which he will not comprehend unless he be initiated 
into the course of their legendary associations. He 
will not understand the frantic terror of the Athe- 
nian public during the Peloponnesian war, on the 
occasion of the mutilation of the statues called 
Herme, unless he enters into the way in which 
they connected their stability and security with the 
domiciliation of the gods in the soil: nor will he 
adequately appreciate the habit of the Spartan king 
on military expeditions,—when he offered his daily 
public sacrifices on behalf of his army and his 
country,—‘‘ always to perform this morning ser- 
vice immediately before sunrise, in order that he 
might be beforehand in obtaining the favour of the 
VOL: F, | b 
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gods!,” if he be not familiar with the Homeric con- 
ception of Zeus going to rest at night and awaking 
to rise at early dawn from the side of the ‘‘ white- 
armed Héré.”” The occasion will indeed often oc- 
cur for remarking how these legends illustrate and 
vivify the political phenomena of the succeeding 
times, and I have only now to urge the necessity of 
considering them as the beginning of a series,—not 
as an entire work. 


1 Xenophon, Repub. Lacedeemon. cap. xi. 3. "Aci d€, dray Ovnra, 
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IN preparing a Second Edition of the two First 
Volumes of my History, I have profited by the re- 
marks and corrections of various critics, contained 
in Reviews both English and Foreign. I[ have 
suppressed, or rectified, some positions which had 
been pointed out as erroneous, or as advanced upon 
inadequate evidence. I have strengthened my ar- 
gument in some cases where it appeared to have 
been imperfectly understood—adding some new 
notes, partly for the purpose of enlarged illustra- 
tion, partly to defend certain opinions which had 
been called in question. The greater number of these 
alterations have been made in Chapters XVI. and 
XXI. of Part l—and in Chapter VI. of Part IL. 

I trust that these three Chapters, more full of 
speculation, and therefore more open to criticism 
than any of the others, will thus appear in a more 
complete and satisfactory form. But I must at the 
same time add that they remain for the most part 
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unchanged in substance, and that I have seen no 
sufficient reason to modify my main. conclusions 
even respecting the structure of the Iliad, contro- 
verted though they have been by some of my most 
esteemed critics. 

In regard to the character and peculiarity of 
Grecian legend, as broadly distinguished through- 
out these volumes from Grecian history, I desire 
to notice two valuable publications with which I 
have only become acquainted since the date of my 
first edition. One of these is, a short Essay on 
Primeeval History, by John Kenrick, M.A. (Lon- 
don 1846 published just at the same time as 
these volumes) which illustrates with much acute 
reflection the general features of legend, not only 
in Greece but throughout the ancient world—see 
especially pages 65, 84, 92, et seq. The other work 
is, Rambles and Recollections of an Indian Official, 
by Colonel Sleeman—first made known to methrough 
an excellent notice of my History in the Edinburgh 
Review for October 1846. The description given 
by Colonel Sleeman, of the state of mind now actu- 
ally prevalent among the native population of Hin- 
dostan, presents a vivid comparison, helping the 
modern reader to understand and appreciate the 
legendary zra of Greece. I have embodied in the 
notes of this Second Edition two or three passages 
from Colonel Sleeman’s instructive work: but the 


whole of it richly deserves perusal. 
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Having now finished six volumes of this History, 
without attaining a lower point than the peace of 
Nikias in the tenth year of the Peloponnesian war 
—I find myself compelled to retract the.expectation 
held out in the preface to my First Edition, that the 
entire work might be completed in eight volumes. 
Experience proves to me how impossible it is to 
measure beforehand the space which historical sub- 
jects will require. All I can now promise is, that 
the remainder of the work shall be executed with 
as much regard to brevity as is consistent with 
the paramount duty of rendering it fit for public 
acceptance, 


Ga G: 
London, April 3, 1849. 
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Xxili 


NAMES OF GODS, GODDESSES, AND HEROES. 


FoLuowine the example of Dr. Thirlwall and other ex- 
cellent scholars, I call the Greek deities by their real Greek 
names, and not by the Latin equivalents used among the 
Romans. For the assistance of those readers to whom the 
Greek names may be less familiar, I here annex a table of 


the one and the other. 


Greek. Latin. 
Zeus, Jupiter. 
Poseidon, Neptune. 
Arés, Mars. 
Dionysus, Bacchus. 
Hermés, Mercury. 
Hélios, Sol. 
Héphestus, Vulcan. 
Hadés, Pluto. 
Here, Juno. 
Athéné, Minerva. 
Artemis, Diana. 
Aphrodite, Venus. 
Eés, Aurora. 
Hestia, Vesta. 
Léto, Latona. 
Démétér, Ceres. 
Héraklés, Hercules. 
Asklépius, Aesculapius. 


A few words are here necessary respecting the ortho- 
graphy of Greek names adopted in the above table and 
generally throughout this history. I have approximated 

C2 
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as nearly as I dared to the Greek letters in preference to 
the Latin; and on this point I venture upon an innova- 
tion which I should have little doubt of vindicating before 
the reason of any candid English student. For the ordi- 
nary practice of substituting, in a Greek name, the En- 
glish C in place of the Greek K is indeed so obviously in- 
correct, that it admits of no rational justification. Our 
own K precisely and in every point coincides with the 
Greek K: we have thus the means of reproducing the 
Greek name to the eye as well as to the ear, yet we gra- 
tuitously take the wrong letter in preference to the right. 
And the precedent of the Latins is here against us rather 
than in our favour, for their C really coincided in sound 
with the Greek K, whereas our C entirely departs from it, 
and becomes an 8, before e, 2, @, @, and y. Though our C 
has so far deviated in sound from the Latin C, yet there 
is some warrant for our continuing to use it in writing 
Latin names—because we thus reproduce the name to the 
eye, though not to the ear. But this is not the case when 
we employ our C to designate the Greek K, for we depart 
here not less from the visible than from the audible ori- 
ginal; while we mar the unrivalled euphony of the Greek 
language by that multiplied sibilation which constitutes 
the least inviting feature in our own. Among German 
philologists the K is now universally employed in writing 
Greek names, and I have adopted it pretty largely in this 
work, making exception for such names as the English 
reader has been so accustomed to hear with the C, that 
they may be considered as being almost Anglicised. I 
have farther marked the long e and the long o (7, w) by a 
circumflex (Héré) when they occur in the last syllable or 
in the penultimate of a name. 
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HISTORY OF GREECE. 


PART I. 


LEGENDARY GREECE. 


CHAPTER I. 


LEGENDS RESPECTING THE GODS. 


THE mythical world of the Greeks opens with ee of 


he mythi- 


the gods, anterior as well as superior to man: it cal world. 


gradually descends, first to heroes, and next to 
the human race. Along with the gods are found 
various monstrous natures, ultra-human and extra- 
human, who cannot with propriety be called gods, 
but who partake with gods and men in the attri- 
butes of freewill, conscious agency, and suscepti- 
bility of pleasure and pain,—such as the Harpies, 
the Gorgons, the Grae, the Sirens, Scylla and 
Charybdis, Echidna, Sphinx, Chimera, Chrysaor, 
Pegasus, the Cyclépes, the Centaurs, &c. The 
first acts of what may be termed the great mythi- 
cal cycle describe the proceedings of these gigantic 
agents—the crash and collision of certain terrific 
and overboiling forces, which are ultimately re- 


duced to obedience, or chained up, or extinguished, 
VOL, I. B 
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under the more orderly government of Zeus, who 
supplants his less capable predecessors, and ac- 
quires presidence and supremacy over gods and 
men—subject however to certain social restraints 
from the chief gods and goddesses around him, as 
well as to the custom of occasionally convoking 
and consulting the divine agora. 
Bey the I recount these events briefly, but literally, treat- 
tobetold. Ing them simply as mythes springing from the 
same creative imagination, addressing themselves 
to analogous tastes and feelings, and depending 
upon the same authority, as the legends of Thebes 
and Troy. It is the inspired voice of the Muse 
which reveals and authenticates both, and from 
which Homer and Hesiod alike derive their know- 
ledge—the one, of the heroic, the other, of the 
divine, foretime. I maintain, moreover, fully, the 
character of these great divine agents as Persons, 
which is the light in which they presented them- 
selves to the Homeric or Hesiodic audience. Ura- 
nos, Nyx, Hypnos and Oneiros (Heaven, Night, 
Sleep and Dream), are Persons, just as much as 
Allegory Zeus and Apollo. To resolve them into mere alle- 
rarely “-  gories, is unsafe and unprofitable : we then depart 
from the point of view of the original hearers, 
without acquiring any consistent or philosophical 
point of view of our own’. For although some of 
the attributes and actions ascribed to these persons 
are often explicable by allegory the whole series 
and system of them never are so: the theorist who 
adopts this course of explanation finds that, after 


1 It is sufficient, here, to state this position briefly : more will be said 
respecting the allegorizmg interpretation in a future chapter. 
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one or two simple and obvious steps, the path is 
no longer open, and he is forced to clear a way for 
himself by gratuitous refinements and conjectures. 
The allegorical persons and attributes are always 
found mingled with other persons and attributes 
not allegorical; but the two classes cannot be se- 
vered without breaking up the whole march of the 
mythical events, nor can any explanation which 
drives us to such a necessity be considered as ad- 
missible. ‘To suppose indeed that these legends 
could be all traced by means of allegory into a co- 
herent body of physical doctrine, would be incon- 
sistent with all reasonable presumptions respecting 
the age or society in which they arose. Where the 
allegorical mark is clearly set upon any particular 
character, or attribute, or event, to that extent we 
may recognise it; but we can rarely venture to 
divine further, still less to alter the legends them- 
selves on the faith of anysuch surmises. The the- 
egony of the Greeks contains some cosmogonic 
ideas ; but it cannot be considered as a system of 
cosmogony, or translated into a string of element- 
ary, planetary, or physical changes. 

In the order of legendary chronology, Zeus comes 
after Kronos and Uranos ; but in the order of Gre- 
cian conception, Zeus is the prominent person, and 
Kronos and Uranos are inferior and introductory 
precursors, set up in order to be overthrown and 
to serve as mementos of the prowess of their con- 
queror. ‘lo Homer and Hesiod, as well as to the 
Greeks universally, Zeus is the great and predomi- 
nant god, ‘the father of gods and men,” whose 
power none of the other gods can hope to resist, 

B 2 
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or even deliberately think of questioning. All the 
other gods have their specific potency and peculiar 
sphere of action and duty, with which Zeus does 
not usually interfere ; but it is he who maintains 
the lineaments of a providential superintendence, 
as well over the phenomena of Olympus as over 
those of earth. Zeus and his brothers Poseidon 
and Hadés have made a division of power: he has 
reserved the zther and the atmosphere to himself— 
Poseidén has obtained the sea—and Hadés the un- 
der-world or infernal regions ; while earth, and the 
events which pass upon earth, are common to all of 
them, together with free access to Olympus’. 
Zeus, then, with his brethren and colleagues, con- 
stitute the present gods, whom Homer and Hesiod 
recognise as im full dignity and efficiency. The 
inmates of this divine world are conceived upon 
the model, but not upon the scale, of the human. 
They are actuated by the full play and variety of 
those appetites, sympathies, passions and affections, 
which divide the soul of man; invested with a 
far larger and indeterminate measure of power, and 
an exemption as well from death as (with some rare 
exceptions) from suffering and infirmity. The rich 
and diverse types thus conceived, full of energetic 
movement and contrast, each in his own province, 
and soaring confessedly above the limits of experi- 
ence, were of all themes the most suitable for ad- 


1 See Iliad viii. 405, 463; xv. 20, 130, 185. Hesiod, Theog. 885. 

This unquestioned supremacy is the general representation of Zeus: 
at the same time the conspiracy of Héré, Poseidon, and Athéné against 
him, suppressed by the unexpected apparition of Briareus as his ally, 
is among the exceptions. (Iliad,i.400.) Zeus is at one time vanquished 
by Titan, but rescued by Hermés, (Apollodor. 1, 6, 3.) 
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venture and narrative, and operated with irresisti- 
ble force upon the Grecian fancy. All nature was 
then conceived as moving and working through a 
number of personal agents, amongst whom the gods 
of Olympus were the most conspicuous ; the re- 
verential belief in Zeus and Apollo being only one 
branch of this omnipresent personifying faith. ‘The 
attributes of all these agents had a tendency to 
expand themselves into illustrative legends—espe- 
cially those of the gods, who were constantly 
invoked in the public worship. Out of this same 
mental source sprang both the divine and heroic 
mythes—the former being often the more extrava- 
gant and abnormous in their incidents, in propor- 
tion as the general type of the gods was more vast 
and awful than that of the heroes. 

As the gods have houses and wives like men, so 
the present dynasty of gods must have a past to 
repose upon!; and the curious and imaginative 
Greek, whenever he does not find a recorded past 
ready to his hand, is uneasy until he has created 
one. Thus the Hesiodic theogony explains, with 
a certain degree of system and coherence, first the 
antecedent circumstances under which Zeus ac- 
quired the divine empire, next the number of his 
colleagues and descendants. 

First in order of time (we are told by Hesiod) 
came Chaos ; next Gea, the broad, firm, and flat 
Earth, with deep and dark Tartarus at her base. 
Eros (Love), the subduer of gods as well as men, 
came immediately afterwards’. 


* Arist. Polit.i. 1. Samep S€ Kai ra cid Eavrois dhopovotaw dvOpwrrot, 
oUTws kal Tovs Bious, Tov Bear. 

* Hesiod, Theog. 116. Apollodérus begins with Uranos and Gia 
(1. 1.); he does not recognise Erés, Nyx, or Erebos. 
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From Chaos sprung Erebos and Nyx ; from these 
latter Atthér and Hémera. Gea also gave birth 
to Uranos, equal in breadth to herself, in order 
to serve both as an overarching vault to her, 
and as a residence for the immortal gods; she 
further produced the mountains, habitations of 
the divine nymphs, and Pontus, the barren and 
billowy sea. 

Then Geea intermarried with Uranos, and from 
this union came a numerous offspring—twelve 
Titans and Titanides, three Cyclépes, and three 
Hekatoncheires or beings with a hundred hands 
each. The Titans were Oceanus, Koeos, Krios, Hy- 
perion, Iapetos, and Kronos: the Titanides, Theia, 
Rhea, Themis, Mnémosyné, Phoebé, and Tethys. 
The Cyclopés were Brontés, Steropés, and Argés, 
—formidable persons, equally distinguished for 
strength and for manual craft, so that they made 
the thunder which afterwards formed the irresist- 
ible artillery of Zeus’. The Hekatoncheires were 
Kottos, Briareus, and Gygés, of prodigious bodily 
force. 

Uranos contemplated this powerful brood with 
fear and horror; as fast as any of them were born, 
he concealed them in cavities of the earth, and 
would not permit them to come out. Gea could 
find no room for them, and groaned under the 
pressure: she produced iron, made a sickle, and 


implored her sons to avenge both her and them- 


selves against the oppressive treatment of their 

father. But none of them, except Kronos, had 

courage to undertake the deed: he, the youngest 

and the most daring, was armed with the sickle and 
' Hesiod, Theog. 140, 156. Apollod. ut sup. 
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placed in suitable ambush by the contrivance of 


Gea. Presently night arrived, and Uranos de- 
scended to the embraces of Gea: Kronos then 
emerged from his concealment, cut off the genitals 
of his father, and cast the bleeding member behind 
him far away into the sea’. Much of the blood 
was spilt upon the earth, and Geea in consequence 
gave birth to the irresistible Erinnys, the vast and 
muscular Gigantes, and the Melian nymphs. Out 
of the genitals themselves, as they swam and foamed 
upon the sea, emerged the goddess Aphrodité, de- 
riving her name from the foam out of which she 
had sprung. She first landed at Kythéra, and then 
went to Cyprus: the island felt her benign influ- 
ence, and the green herb started up under her soft 
and delicate tread. Er6és immediately joined her, 
and partook with her the function of suggesting 
and directing the amorous impulses both of gods 
and men?. 

Uranos being thus dethroned and disabled, Kronos 
and the Titans acquired their liberty and became 
predominant: the Cyclopes and the Hekaton- 
cheires had been cast by Uranos into Tartarus, and 
were still allowed to remain there. 

Kach of the Titans had a numerous offspring : 
Oceanus, especially, marrying his sister Tethys, be- 
gat three thousand daughters, the Oceanic nymphs, 


1 Hesiod, Theog. 160, 182. Apollod. i. 1, 4. 

? Hesiod, Theog. 192. This legend respecting the birth of Aphrodité 
seems to have been derived partly from her name (appos, foam), partly 
from the surname Urania, “Adpodirn Ovpavia, under which she was so 
very extenSively worshiped, especially both in Cyprus and Cythéra, 
seemingly originated in both islandsby the Phoenicians. Herodot. i. 105. 
Compare the instructive section in Boeckh’s Metrologic, ec. iv. § 4. 
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and as many sous: the rivers and springs passed 
for his offspring. Hyperién and his sister Theia 
had for their children Hélios, Seléné, and Eés ; Kceos 
with Phcebé begat Lét6 and Asteria; the chil- 
dren of Krios were Astreos, Pallas, and Persés,— 
from Astros and Eds sprang the winds Zephyrus, 
Boreas, and Notus. lIapetos, marrying the Ocea- 
nic nymph Clymené, counted as his progeny the 
celebrated Prométheus, Epimétheus, Mencetius, and 
Atlas. But the offspring of Kronos were the most 
powerful and transcendent of all. He married his 
sister Rhea, and had by her three daughters—He- 
stia, Déméter, and Héré—and three sons, Hadés, 
Poseidon, and Zeus, the latter at once the youngest 
and the greatest. 

But Kronos foreboded to himself destruction from 
one of his own children, and accordingly, as soon 
as any of them were born, he immediately swal- 
lowed them and retained them in his own belly. 
In this manner had the five first been treated, and 
Rhea was on the point of being delivered of Zeus. 
Grieved and indignant at the loss of her children, 
she applied for counsel to her father and mother, 
Uranos and Gea, who aided her to conceal the 
birth of Zeus. They conveyed her by night to 
Lyktus in Créte, hid the new-born child in a woody 
cavern on Mount Ida, and gave to Kronos, in place 
of it, a stone wrapped in swaddling clothes, which 
he greedily swallowed, believing it to be his child. 
Thus was the safety of Zeus ensured’. As he grew 
up his vast powers fully developed themselves: at 
the suggestion of Geea, he induced Kronos by stra- 


1 Hesiod, Theog. 452, 487. Apollod. i. 1, 6. 
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tagem to vomit up, first the stone which had been 
given to him,—next, the five children whom he had 
previously devoured. Hestia, Démétér, Héré, Po- 
seidén and Hadés, were thus allowed to grow up 
along with Zeus ; and the stone to which the latter 
owed his preservation was placed near the temple 
of Delphi, where it ever afterwards stood, as a con- 
spicuous and venerable memorial to the religious 
Greek!, 

We have not yet exhausted the catalogue of 
beings generated during this early period, anterior 
to the birth of Zeus. Nyx, alone and without any 
partner, gave birth to a numerous progeny: ‘Tha- 
natos, Hypnos and Oneiros; Momus and Oizys 
(Grief) ; Klétho, Lachesis and Atropos, the three 
Fates; the retributive and equalising Nemesis ; 
Apaté and Philotés (Deceit and amorous Pro- 
pensity), Géras (Old Age) and Eris (Contention). 
From Eris proceeded an abundant offspring, all 
mischievous and maleficent: Ponos (Suffering), 
Léthé, Limos (Famine), Phonos and Maché 
(Slaughter and Battle), Dysnomia and Até (Law- 
lessness and reckless Impulse), and Horkos, the 
ever-watchful sanctioner of oaths, as well as the 
inexorable punisher of voluntary perjury’. 

Gea, too, intermarrying with Pontus, gave birth 
to Nereus, the just and righteous old man of the 
sea; to Thaumas, Phorkys and Keto. From Ne- 


* Hesiod, Theog. 498.— 
Tov pev Zevs ornpiEe kata xOovds edtpvodeins 
IIv60i ev iyaden, yuadous td Lapyncov, 
Shp ewev eLorriow, Oadpa Ovnrotor Bporotar. 


* Hesiod, Theog. 212-232, 
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reus, and Doris daughter of Oceanus, proceeded 
the fifty Nereids or Sea-nymphs. ‘Thaumas also 
married Elektra daughter of Oceanus, and had by 
her Iris and the two Harpies, Aell6 and Okypeté, 
—winged and swift as the winds. From Phorkys 
and Kétd sprung the Dragon of the Hesperides, 
and the monstrous Gree and Gorgons: the blood 
of Medusa, one of the Gorgons, when killed by 
Perseus, produced Chrysaor and the horse Pega- 
sus; Chrysaor and Kallirrhoé gave birth to Geryon 
as well as to Echidna,—a creature half-nymph 
and half-serpent, unlike both to gods and to men. 
Other monsters arose from the union of Echidna 
with Typhadn,—Orthros, the two-headed dog of 
Geryon; Cerberus, the dog of Hadés, with fifty 
heads, and the Lernean Hydra. From the latter 
proceeded the Chimera, the Sphinx of Thebes, 
and the Nemean lion!. 

A powerful and important progeny, also, was 
that of Styx, daughter of Oceanus, by Pallas; she 
had Zélos and Niké (Imperiousness and Victory), 
and Kratos and Bia (Strength and Force). The 
hearty and early co-operation of Styx and her four 
sons with Zeus was one of the main causes which 
enabled him to achieve his victory over the Ti- 
tans. 

Zeus had grown up not less distinguished for 
mental capacity than for bodily force. He and his 
brothers now determined to wrest the power from 
the hands of Kronos and the Titans, and a long 
and desperate struggle commenced, in which all 
the gods and all the goddesses took part. Zeus 

1 Hesiod, Theog. 240-320. Apollodor. 1. 2, 6, 7. 
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convoked them to Olympus, and promised to all 
who would aid him against Kronos, that their func- 
tions and privileges should remain undisturbed. 
The first who responded to the call, came with her 
four sons, and embraced his cause, was Styx. 
Zeus took them all four as his constant attendants, 
and conferred upon Styx the majestic distinction 
of being the Horkos, or oath-sanctioner of the 
Gods,—what Horkos was to men, Styx was to the 
Gods'!. 

Still further to strengthen himself, Zeus released 
the other Uranids who had been imprisoned in 
Tartarus by their father,—the Cyclépes and the 
Centimanes,—and prevailed upon them to take 
part with him against the Titans. The former 
supplied him with thunder and lghtning, and 
the latter brought into the fight their boundless 
muscular strength®. Ten full years did the com- 
bat continue; Zeus and the Kronids occupying 
Olympus, and the Titans being established on the 
more southerly mountain-chain of Othrys. All 
nature was convulsed, and the distant Oceanus, 
though he took no part in the struggle, felt the 
boiling, the noise, and the shock, not less than 
Geea and Pontus. The thunder of Zeus, combined 
with the crags and mountains torn up and hurled 
by the Centimanes, at length prevailed, and the 
Titans were defeated and thrust down into Tartarus. 
Japetos, Kronos, and the remaining Titans (Oce- 
anus excepted) were imprisoned, perpetually and 
irrevocably, in that subterranean dungeon, a wall 


' Hesiod, Theog. 385-403. 
* Hesiod, Theog. 140, 624, 657. Apollodor. i. 2, 4. 
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of brass being built around them by Poseidon, 
and the three Centimanes being planted as guards. 
Of the two sons of Iapetos, Mencetius was made 
to share this prison, while Atlas was condemned to 
stand for ever at the extreme west, and to bear 
upon his shoulders the solid vault of heaven!. 

Thus were the Titans subdued, and the Kronids 
with Zeus at their head placed in possession of 
power. They were not, however, yet quite se- 
cure ; for Gea, intermarrying with Tartarus, gave 
birth to a new and still more formidable monster 
called Typhoeus, of such tremendous properties 
and promise, that, had he been allowed to grow 
into full development, nothing could have pre- 
vented him from vanquishing all rivals and _ be- 
coming supreme. But Zeus foresaw the danger, 
smote him at once with a thunderbolt from Olym- 
pus, and burnt him up: he was cast along with the 
rest into Tartarus, and no further enemy remained 
to question the sovereignty of the Kronids?. 

With Zeus begins a new dynasty and a different 
order of beings. Zeus, Poseiddn, and Hadés agree 
upon the distribution before noticed, of functions 
and localities: Zeus retaining the Aithér and the 
atmosphere, together with the general presiding 


1 The battle with the Titans, Hesiod, Theog. 627-735. Hesiod men- 
tions nothing about the Gigantes and the Gigantomachia : Apollodérus, 
on the other hand, gives this latter in some detail, but despatches the 
Titans in a few words (i. 2,4; 1.6,1). The Gigantes seem to be only 
a second edition of the Titans,—a sort of duplication to which the 
legendary poets were often inclined. 

2 Hesiod, Theog. 820-869. Apollod. i. 6, 3. He makes Typhon 
very nearly victorious over Zeus. Typhdeus, according to Hesiod, is 
father of the irregular, violent, and mischievous winds: Notus, Boreas, 
Argestés and Zephyrus, are of divine origin (870). 
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function ; Poseidén obtaining the sea, and admini- 
stering subterranean forces generally ; and Hadés 
ruling the under-world, or region in which the half- 
animated shadows of departed men reside. 

It has been already stated, that in Zeus, his bro- 
thers and his sisters, and his and their divine pro- 
geny, we find the present Gods; that is, those, for 
the most part, whom the Homeric and Hesiodic 
Greeks recognised and worshiped. The wives of 
Zeus were numerous as well as his offspring. First 
he married Métis, the wisest and most sagacious 
of the goddesses ; but Gzea and Uranos forewarned 
him that if he permitted himself to have children 
by her, they would be stronger than himself and 
dethrone him. Accordingly when Métis was on the 
point of being delivered of Athéné, he swallowed 
her up, and her wisdom and sagacity thus became 
permanently identified with his own being!. His 
head was subsequently cut open, in order to make 
way for the exit and birth of the goddess Athéné’. 
By Themis, Zeus begat the Hore; by Eurynomé, 
the three Charites or Graces ; by Mnémosyné, the 
Muses; by Lét6 (Latona), Apollo and Artemis ; 
and by Démétér, Persephoné. Last of all he took 
for his wife Héré, who maintained permanently the 
dignity of queen of the Gods ; by her he had Hébé, 
Arés, and Eileithyia. Hermés also was born to 
him by Maia, the daughter of Atlas: Héphzestos 
was born to Héré, according to some accounts, by 
Zeus ; according to others, by her own unaided 
generative force’. He was born lame, and Héré 


1 Hesiod, Theog. 885-900. 2 Apollod. i. 3, 6. 
* Hesiod, Theog. 900-944, 
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was ashamed of him; she wished to secrete him 
away, but he made his escape into the sea, and 
found shelter under the maternal care of the Ne- 
reids Thetis and Eurynomé}. 

Our enumeration of the divine race, under the 
presidency of Zeus, will thus give us*,— 

1. The twelve great gods and goddesses of 
Olympus,—Zeus, Poseidén, Apollo, Arés, Héphz- 
stos, Hermés, Héré, Athéné, Artemis, Aphrodité, 
Hestia, Démétér. 

2. An indefinite number of other deities, not 
included among the Olympic, seemingly because 
the number twelve was complete without them, but 
some of them not inferior in power and dignity to 
many of the twelve :—Hadés, Hélios, Hekaté, Dio- 
nysos, Lété, Didné, Persephoné, Seléné, Themis, 
Eds, Harmonia, the Charites, the Muses, the Eilei- 
thyie, the Mcerze, the Oceanids and the Nereids, 
Préteus, Eidothea, the Nymphs, Leukothea, Phor- 
kys, AZolus, Nemesis, &c. 

3. Deities who perform special services to the 
greater gods :—Iris, Hébé, the Hore, &c. 

4. Deities whose personality is more faintly and 
unsteadily conceived :—Até, the Litz, Eris, Thana- 
tos, Hypnos, Kratos, Bia, Ossa, &c.’ The same name 
is here employed sometimes to designate the person, 
sometimes the attribute or event not personified,— 
an unconscious transition of ideas, which, when con- 
sciously performed, is called Allegory. 

5. Monsters, offspring of the Gods:—the Har- 
pies, the Gorgons, the Gree, Pegasus, Chrysaor, 


1 Homer, Tad, xvii. 397. 
2 See Burckhardt, Homer. und Hesiod. Mythologie, seet. 102. (Leipz. 
1844.) 3 Aiuwos—Hunger—is a person, in Hesiod, Opp. Di. 299. 
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Echidna, Chimera, the Dragon of the Hesperides, 
Cerberus, Orthros, Geryén, the Lernzan Hydra, 
the Nemean lion, Scylla and Charybdis, the Cen- 
taurs, the Sphinx, Xanthos and Balios the immortal 
horses, &c. 


From the gods we slide down insensibly, first to 


heroes, and then to men; but before we proceed to 
this new mixture, it is necessary to say a few words 
on the theogony generally. I have given it briefly 
as it stands in the Hesiodic Theogonia, because 
that poem—in spite of great incoherence and con- 
fusion, arising seemingly from diversity of author- 
ship as well as diversity of age—presents an ancient 
and genuine attempt to cast the divine foretime into 
a systematic sequence. Homer and Hesiod were 
the grand authorities in the Pagan world respecting 
theogony ; but in the Iliad and Odyssey nothing is 
found except passing allusions and implications, 
and even in the Hymns (which were commonly be- 
Jieved in antiquity to be the productions of the same 
author as the Iliad and the Odyssey) there are only 


isolated, unconnected narratives. Accordingly men. 


habitually took their information respecting their 
theogonic antiquities from the Hesiodic poem, where 
it was ready laid out before them ; and the legends 
consecrated in that work acquired both an extent 
of circulation and a firm hold on the national faith, 
such as independent legends could seldom or never 
rival. Moreover the scrupulous and sceptical Pa- 
gans, as well as the open assailants of Paganism in 
later times, derived their subjects of attack from 
the same source; so that it has been absolutely 
necessary to recount in their naked simplicity the 
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Hesiodic stories, in order to know what it was that 
Plato deprecated and Xenophanés denounced. The 
strange proceedings ascribed to Uranos, Kronos and 
Zeus, have been more frequently alluded to, in the 
way of ridicule or condemnation, than any other 
portion of the mythical world. 

But though the Hesiodic theogony passed as 
orthodox among the later Pagans', because it stood 
before them as the only system anciently set forth 
and easily accessible, it was evidently not the only 
system received at the date of the poem itself. 
Homer knows nothing of Uranos, in the sense of 
an arch-God anterior to Kronos. Uranos and 
Geea, like Oceanus, Téthys and Nyx, are with him 
great and venerable Gods, but neither the one nor 
the other present the character of predecessors of 
Kronos and Zeus*. The Cyclépes, whom Hesiod 
ranks as sons of Uranos and fabricators of thunder, 
are in Homer neither one nor the other: they are 
not noticed in the Iliad at all, and in the Odyssey 
they are gross gigantic shepherds and cannibals, 
having nothing in common with the Hesiodic 
Cyclops except the one round central eye®. Of 
the three Centimanes enumerated by Hesiod, Bri- 
areus only is mentioned in Homer, and to all ap- 
pearance, not as the son of Uranos, but as the son 
of Poseidén; not as aiding Zeus in his combat 
against the Titans, but as rescuing him at a critical 


1 See Gottling, Preefat. ad Hesiod. p. 23. 

2 Thiad, xiv. 249; xix. 259. Odyss.v.184. Oceanus and Téthys 
seem to be presented in the [iad as the primitive Father and Mother 
of the Gods :— 

’Oxeavdy re Gedy yeveow, kai pntépa TnOvv. (xiv. 201.) 

3 Odyss. ix. 87. 
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moment from a conspiracy formed against him by 
Héré, Poseidén and Athéné’. Not only is the 
Hesiodic Uranos (with the Uranids) omitted in 
Homer, but the relations between Zeus and Kronos 
are also presented in a very different light. No 
mention is made of Kronos swallowing his young 
children: on the contrary, Zeus is the eldest of 
the three brothers instead of the youngest, and the 
children of Kronos live with him and Rhea: there 
the stolen intercourse between Zeus and Héré first 
takes place without the knowledge of their pa- 
rents?. When Zeus puts Kronos down into Tar- 
tarus, Rhea consigns her daughter Héré to the care 
of Oceanus: no notice do we find of any terrific 
battle with the Titans as accompanying that event. 
Kronos, lapetos, and the remaining Titans are 
down in Tartarus, in the lowest depths under the 
earth, far removed from the genial rays of Hélios ; 
but they are still powerful and venerable, and 
Hypnos makes Héré swear an oath in their name, 
as the most inviolable that he can think of, 

In Homer, then, we find nothing beyond the 
simple fact that Zeus thrust his father Kronos toge- 
ther with the remaining Titans into Tartarus ; an 
event to which he affords us a tolerable parallel 
in certain occurrences even under the presidency 
of Zeus himself. For the other gods make more 
than one rebellious attempt against Zeus, and are 
only put down, partly by his unparalleled strength, 


* Thad, i. 401. 2 Tliad, xiv. 203-295; xv. 204. 

> liad, viii. 482; xiv. 274-279. In the Hesiodic Opp. et Di., Kro- 
nos is represented as ruling in the Islands of the Blest in the neigh- 
bourhood of Oceanus (y. 168). 
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partly by the presence of his ally the Centimane 
Briareus. Kronos, like Laértes or Péleus, has 
become old, and has been supplanted by a force 
vastly superior to his own. The Homeric epic 
treats Zeus as present, and, like all the interesting 
heroic characters, a father must be assigned to 
him: that father has once been the chief of the 
Titans, but has been superseded and put down into 
Tartarus along with the latter, so soon as Zeus and 
the superior breed of the Olympic gods acquired 
their full development. 

That antithesis between Zeus and Kronos—be- 
tween the Olympic gods and the Titans—which 
Homer has thus briefly brought to view, Hesiod has 
amplified into a theogony, with many things new, 
and some things contradictory to his predecessor ; 
while Eumélus or Arktinus in the poem called 
Titanomachia (now lost) also adopted it as their 
special subject’. As Stasinus, Arktinus, Leschés, 
and others, enlarged the Legend of Troy by compo- 
sing poems relating to a supposed time anterior to 
the commencement, or subsequent to the termi- 
nation of the [liad,—as other poets recounted ad- 
ventures of Odysseus subsequent to his landing in 


' See the few fragments of the Titanomachia, in Diintzer, Epie. 
Greec. Fragm. p. 2; and Heyne, ad Apollodor. I. 2. Perhaps there 
was more than one poem on the subject, though it seems that Athe- 
nus had only read one (vil. p. 277). 

In the Titanomachia, the generations anterior to Zeus were still fur- 
ther lengthened by making Uranos the son of A‘thér (Fr. 4. Diintzer). 
Ageeon was also represented as son of Pontos and Gea, and as having 
fought im the ranks of the Titans: in the Ihad he (the same who is 
called Briareus) is the fast ally of Zeus. 

A Titanographia was ascribed to Museus (Schol. Apollon. Rhod. 
iii, 1178; compare Lactant. de Fals. Rel. i. 21). 
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Ithaka,—so Hesiod enlarged and systematised, at 
the same time that he corrupted, the skeleton 
theogony which we find briefly indicated in Homer. 
There is violence and rudeness in the Homeric 
gods, but the great genius of Grecian epic is no 
way accountable for the stories of Uranos and 
Kronos,—the standing reproach against Pagan le- 
gendary narrative. 

How far these stories are the invention of Hesiod 
himself is impossible to determine’. They bring 


1 That the Hesiodic Theogony is referable to an age considerably 
later than the Homeric poems, appears now to be the generally 
admitted opmion; and the reasons for believing so are, in my opinion, 
satisfactory. Whether the Theogony is composed by the same author 
as the Works and Days isa disputed pot. The Boeotian literati in the 
days of Pausanias decidedly denied the identity, and ascribed to their 
Hesiod only the Works and Days: Pausanias himself concurs with 
them (ix. 31. 4; 1x. 35. 1), and Volcker (Mythologie des Japetisch. 
Geschlechts, p. 14) maintains the same opinion, as well as Gottling 
(Preef. ad Hesiod. xxi.): K.O. Miller (History of Grecian Literature, 
ch. 8. § 4) thinks that there is not sufficient evidence to form a decisive 
opinion. 

Under the name of Hesiod (in that vague language which is usual 
in antiquity respecting authorship, but which modern critics have not 
much mended by speaking of the Hesiodic school, sect, or family) passed 
many different poems, belonging to three classes quite distinct from 
each other, but all disparate from the Homeric epic:—1. The poems 
of legend cast into historical and genealogical series, such as the Eoiai, 
the Catalogue of Women, &c. 2. The poems of a didactic or ethical 
tendency, such as the Works and Days, the Precepts of Cheirén, the 
Art of Augural Prophecy, &c. 3. Separate and short mythical com- 
positions, such as the Shield of Héraklés, the Marriage of Keyx (which, 
however, was of disputed authenticity, Athenz. 11. p. 49), the Epithala- 
mium of Péleus and Thetis, &c. (See Marktscheffel, Preefat. ad Frag- 
ment. Hesiod. p. 89.) 

The Theogony belongs chiefly to the first of these classes, but it has . 
also a dash of the second in the legend of Prométheus, &c.: moreover 
in the portion which respects Hekaté, it has both a mystic character and 
a distinct bearing upon present life and customs, which we may also 
trace in the allusions to Kréte and Delphi. There seems reason to 
place it in the same age with the Works and Days, perhaps in the half 
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us down to a cast of fancy more coarse and inde- 
licate than the Homeric, and more nearly resem- 
bling some of the Holy Chapters (‘epot Adyor) of 
the more recent mysteries, such (for example) as 
the tale of Dionysos Zagreus. ‘There is evidence 
in the Theogony itself that the author was ac- 
quainted with local legends current both at Kréte 
and at Delphi; for he mentions both the moun- 
tain-cave in Kréte wherein the new-born Zeus was 
hidden, and the stone near the Delphian temple— 
the identical stone which Kronos had swallowed— 


century preceding 700 B.c., and little, if at all, anterior to Archilochus- 
The poem is evidently conceived upon one scheme, yet the parts are so 
disorderly and mcoherent, that it is difficult to say how much is inter- 
polation. Hermann has well dissected the exordium; see the preface 
to Gaisford’s Hesiod (Poetze Minor. p. 63). 

K. O. Miiller tells us (ut sup. p. 90), “The Titans, according to the 
notions of Hesiod, represent a system of things in which elementary 
beings, natural powers, and notions of order and regularity are united 
to form a whole. The Cyclopes denote the transient disturbances of 
this order of nature by storms, and the Hecatoncheires, or hundred- 
handed Giants, signify the fearful power of the greater revolutions of 
nature.” The poem affords little presumption that any such ideas 
were present to the mind of its author, as, I think, will be seen if we 
read 140-155, 630-745. 

The Titans, the Cyclopes, and the Hekatoncheires, can no more be 
construed into physical phenomena than Chrysaor, Pegasus, Echidna, 
the Gree, or the Gorgons. Zeus, like Héraklés, or Jasén, or Perseus, 
if his adventures are to be described, must have enemies, worthy of him- 
self and his vast type, and whom it is some eredit for him to overthrow. 
Those who contend with him or assist him must be conceived on a scale 
fit to be drawn on the same imposing canvass: the dwarfish proportions of 
man will not satisfy the sentiment of the poet or his audience respecting 
the grandeur and glory of the gods. To obtain creations of adequate 
sublimity for such an object, the poet may occasionally borrow analo- 
gies from the striking accidents of physical nature, and when such an 
allusion manifests itself clearly, the critic does well to poimt it out. 
But it seems to me a mistake to treat these approximations to physical 
phenomena as forming the main scheme of the poet,—to look for them 
everywhere, and to presume them where there is little or no indication. 
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‘“placed by Zeus himself as a sign and wonder to 
mortal men.”’ Both these two monuments, which 
the poet expressly refers to, and had probably 
seen, imply a whole train of accessory and expla- 
natory local legends—current probably among the 
priests of Kréte and Delphi, between which places, 
in ancient times, there was an intimate religious 
connection. And we may trace further in the 
poem,—that which would be the natural feeling 
of Krétan worshipers of Zeus,—an effort to make 
out that Zeus was justified in his aggression on 
Kronos, by the conduct of Kronos himself both 
towards his father and towards his children: the 
treatment of Kronos by Zeus appears in Hesiod as 
the retribution foretold and threatened by the mu- 
tilated Uranos against the son who had outraged 
him. In fact the relations of Uranos and Gea 
are in almost all their particulars a mere copy and 
duplication of those between Kronos and Rhea, 
differing only in the mode whereby the final cata- 
strophe is brought about. Now castration was a 
practice thoroughly abhorrent both to the feelings 
and to the customs of Greece’; but it was seen 
with melancholy frequency in the domestic life as 


1 The strongest evidences of this feeling are exhibited in Herodotus, 
11. 48; vi. 105. See an example of this mutilation inflicted upon a youth 
named Adamas by the Thracian king Kotys, m Aristot. Polit. v. 8, 12, 
and the tale about the Corinthian Periander, Herod. ii. 48. 

It is an instance of the habit, so frequent among the Attic tragedians, 
of ascribing Asiatic or Phrygian manners to the Trojans, when Sopho- 
clés in his lost play Troilus (ap. Jul. Poll. x. 165) introduced one of 
the characters of his drama as having been castrated by order of Hecuba, 
Zkahpy yap opxeis Baowis ekréuvous esovs,—probably the Mawdaywyos, 
or guardian and companion of the youthful Troilus. See Welcker, 
Griechisch. Tragoéd. vol. i. p. 125. 
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well as in the religious worship of Phrygia and 
other parts of Asia, and it even became the special 
qualification of a priest of the Great Mother Cy- 
belé’, as well as of the Ephesian Artemis. The 
employment of the sickle ascribed to Kronos seems 
to be the product of an imagination familiar with 
the Asiatic worship and legends, which were con- 
nected with and partially resembled the Krétan’. 
And this deduction becomes the more probable 
when we connect it with the first genesis of iron, 
which Hesiod mentions to have been produced for 
the express purpose of fabricating the fatal sickle ; 
for metallurgy finds a place in the early legends 
both of the Trojan and of the Krétan Ida, and the 
three Idzean Dactyls, the legendary inventors of it, 
are assigned sometimes to one and sometimes to 
the other®. 

As Hesiod had extended the Homeric series of 
gods by prefixing the dynasty of Uranos to that of 
Kronos, so the Orphic theogony lengthened it still 


1 Herodot. viii. 105, evvovyor. Lucian, De Dea Syria, ce. 50. Strabo, 
xiv. pp. 640-641. 

2 Diodér. v. 64. Strabo, x. p. 469. Hoeckh, in his learned work 
Kréta (vol. i. books 1 and 2), has collected all the information attainable 
respecting the early influences of Phrygia and Asia Minor upon Kréte : 
nothing seems ascertainable except the general fact ; all the particular 
evidences are lamentably vague. 

The worship of the Diktean Zeus seems to have originally belonged 

the Eteokrétes, who were not Hellens, and were more akin to the 
Asiatic population than to the Hellenic. Strabo, x. p. 478. Hoeckh, 
Kréta, vol. i. p. 139. 

3 Hesiod, Theogon. 161, 

Ata S€ roujoaca yévos moA\Lod addpartos, 

Tev&e peya Opéravoy, &e. 
See the extract from the old poem Phoronis ap. Schol. Apoll. Rhod. 
1129; and Strabo, x. p. 472. 
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further!. First came Chronos, or Time, as a person, 
after him A*thér and Chaos, out of whom Chronos 
produced the vast mundane egg. Hence emerged 
in process of time the first-born god Phanés, or 
Métis, or Hérikapzeos, a person of double sex, who 
first generated the Kosmos, or mundane system, 
and who carried within him the seed of the gods. 
He gave birth to Nyx, by whom he begat Uranos 
and Geea; as well as to Hélios and Seléné?. 

From Uranos and Gea sprang the three Mcere, 
or Fates, the three Centimanes and the three 
Cyclopes: these latter were cast by Uranos into 
Tartarus, under the foreboding that they would 
rob him of his dominion. In revenge for this mal- 
treatment of her sons, Gea produced of herself 
the fourteen Titans, seven male and seven female : 
the former were Koeos, Krios, Phorkys, Kronos, 
Oceanus, Hyperién and Iapetos; the latter were 
Themis, Téthys, Mnémosyné, Theia, Diéné, Phoebé 
and Rhea®. They received the name of Titans 
because they avenged upon Uranos the expulsion 

1 See the scanty fragments of the Orphic theogony in Hermann’s edi- 
tion of the Orphica, pp. 448, 504, which it is difficult to understand 
and piece together, even with the aid of Lobeck’s elaborate examination 
(Aglaophamus, p. 470, &c.). The passages are chiefly preserved by 
Proclus and the later Platonists, who seem to entangle them almost 


imextricably with their own philosophical ideas. 

The first few lines of the Orphic Argonautica contain a brief summary 
of the chief points of the theogony. 

2 See Lobeck, Aglaoph. p. 472-476, 490-500, Mijrw ozréppa héporra 
Gedy kduroy "Hpixerraioy ; again, Ondvs Kal yeverwp Kpatepos eds ’Hptke- 
matos. Compare Lactant. iv. 8, 4: Suidas, v. Bayys: Athenagoras, 
xx 207 Wiodor. i. 27; 

This egg figures, as might be expected, in the cosmogony set forth by 
the Birds, Aristophan. Av. 695. Nyx gives birth to an egg, out of which 
steps the golden Erés; from Erés and Chaos spring the race of birds. 

® Lobeck, Ag. p. 504. Athenagor. xv. p. 64. 
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of their elder brothers. Six of the Titans, headed 
by Kronos the most powerful of them all, conspi- 
ring against Uranos, castrated and dethroned him: 
Oceanus alone stood aloof and took-no part in 
the aggression. Kronos assumed the government 
and fixed his seat on Olympos; while Oceanus 
remained apart, master of his own divine stream". 
The reign of Kronos was a period of tranquillity 
and happiness, as well as of extraordinary longevity 
and vigour. 

Kronos and Rhea gave birth to Zeus and his 
brothers and sisters. The concealment and escape 
of the infant Zeus, and the swallowing of the stone 
by Kronos, are given in the Orphic Theogony sub- 
stantially in the same manner as by Hesiod, only 
in a style less simple and more mysticised. Zeus 
is concealed in the cave of Nyx, the seat of Phanés 
himself, along with Eidé and Adrasteia, who nurse 
and preserve him, while the armed dance and sono- 
rous instruments of the Kurétes prevent his infant 
cries from reaching the ears of Kronos. When 
grown up, he lays a snare for his father, intoxi- 
cates him with honey, and having surprised him in 
the depth of sleep, enchains and castrates him’. 


1 Lobeck, Ag. p. 507. Plato, Timeeus, p.4]. In the Avovicou rpddor 
of Aischylus, the old attendants of the god Dionysos were said to have 
been cut up and boiled in a caldron, and rendered again young, by 
Medeia. Pherecydés and Simonidés said that Jason himself had been 
so dealt with. Schol. Aristoph. Equit. 1321. 

2 Lobeck, p. 514. Porphyry, de Antro Nympharum, e. 16. dai 
yup map’ Opdet 7 NvE, ro Aut brroriBepevn Tov Sia Tov pédAtTos Sddov, 

Evr dy On poy inate drd Spvolw vWikdpoce 
"Epyoow pedvovra pedicodey epiBdopBar, 
Avrixa puy Onooy. 

“O kal macxet 6 Kpovos kai debels exrepverar, ws Ovpavis. 

Compare Timeeus ap. Schol. Apoll. Rhod. iv. 983. 
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Thus exalted to the supreme mastery, he swallowed 
and absorbed into himself Métis, or Phanés, with 
all the pre-existing elements of things, and then 
generated all things anew out of his own being and 


conformably to his own divine ideas'. So scanty 


are the remains of this system, that we find it difh- 
cult to trace individually the gods and goddesses 
sprung from Zeus beyond Apollo, Dionysos, and 
Persephoné,—the latter being confounded with 
Artemis and Hekaté. 

But there is one new personage, begotten by 
Zeus, who stands pre-eminently marked in the 
Orphic Theogony, and whose adventures constitute 
one of its peculiar features. Zagreus, ‘‘ the horned 
child,” is the son of Zeus by his own daughter Per- 
sephoné: he is the favourite of his father, a child 
of magnificent promise, and predestined, if he grow 
up, to succeed to supreme dominion as well as to 
the handling of the thunderbolt. He is seated, 
whilst an infant, on the throne beside Zeus, guarded 
by Apollo and the Kurétes. But the jealous Héré 
intercepts his career and incites the Titans against 
him, who, having first smeared their faces with 
plaster, approach him on the throne, tempt his 

‘ The Cataposis of Phanés by Zeus is one of the most memorable 


points of the Orphic Theogony. Lobeck, p.519; also Fragm. vi. p. 456 
of Hermann’s Orphica. 


From this absorption and subsequent reproduction of all things by 
Zeus, flowed the magnificent strmg of Orphic predicates about him,— 


Zevs apxn, Zevs peooa, Avds 0 ek wavra TérTuKTAL,— 
an allusion to which is traceable even in Plato, de Legg. iv. p. 715. 
Plutarch, de Defectu Oracul. T. ix. p. 379. c. 48. Dioddérus (i. 11) is 
the most ancient writer remaining to us who mentions the name of 
Phanés, in a lie cited as proceeding from Orpheus; wherein, however, 
Phanés is identified with Dionysos. Compare Macrobius, Saturnal. i. 18. 
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childish fancy with playthings, and kill him with 
a sword while he is contemplating bis face in a 
mirror. They then cut up his body and boil it in 
a caldron, leaving only the heart, which is picked 
up by Athéné and carried to Zeus, who in his wrath 
strikes down the Titans with thunder into Tarta- 
rus; whilst Apollo is directed to collect the remains 
of Zagreus and bury them at the foot of Mount 
Parnassus. The heart is given to Semelé, and 
Zagreus is born again from her under the form of 
Dionysos}. 


1 About the tale of Zagreus, see Lobeck, p. 552, sqq. Nonnus in his 

Dionysiaca has given many details about it :— 
Zaypéa yewapéevn Kéepoev Bpedos, &e. (vi. 264.) 

Clemens Alexandrin. Admonit. ad Gent. p. 11, 12, Sylb. The story 
was treated both by Callimachus and by Euphorién, Etymolog. Magn. 
v. Zaypevs, Schol. Lycophr. 208. In the old epic poem Alkmeénis 
or Epigoni, Zagreus is a surname of Hadés. See Fragm. 4, p. 7, ed. 
Diintzer. Respecting the Orphic Theogony generally, Brandis (Hand- 
buch der Geschichte der Griechisch-Romisch. Philosophie, c. xvil., xvii.), 
K. O. Miiller (Prolegg. Mythol. pp. 379-396), and Zoega (Abhandlun- 
gen, v. pp. 211-263) may be consulted with much advantage. Brandis 
regards this Theogony as considerably older than the first Ionic philo- 
sophy, which is a higher antiquity than appears probable: some of the 
ideas which it contains, such, for example, as that of the Orphic egg, 
indicate a departure from the string of purely personal generations which 
both Homer and Hesiod exclusively recount, and a resort to something 
hke physical analogies. On the whole, we cannot reasonably claim for 
it more than half a century above the age of Onomakritus. The Theo- 
gony of Pherekydés of Syros seems to have borne some analogy to the 
Orphic. See Diogen. Laert. 1.119, Sturz. Fragment. Pherekyd. § 5-6, 
Brandis, Handbuch, ut sup.c. xxu. Pherekydés partially deviated from 
the mythical track or personal successions set forth by Hesiod. ézei of 
YE MEULLY EVOL AVTOY Kal T@ fut) MUOLK@s Grravra hEyety, oiov PepeKvdns 
Kal erepoi tives, &e. (Aristot. Metaphys. N. p. 301, ed. Brandis.) Por- 
phyrius, de Antro Nymphar. c. 31, cai rod Supiov Bepexvdou puxovrs Kat 
BdoOpous Kai dytpa Kat Ovpas Kai mUAas A€yovTos, Kai dia TOUT@Y aimTro- 
pevou Tas TOY Wuydy yeverets Kat droyeverers, &c. Kudémus the Peri- 
patetic, pupil of Aristotle, had drawn up an account of the Orphic 
Theogony as well as of the doctrmes of Pherekydés, Akusilaus and 
others, which was still m the hands of the Platonists of the fourth 
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Such is the tissue of violent fancies compre- 
hended under the title of the Orphic Theogony, 
and read as such, it appears, by Plato, Isokratés 
and Aristotle. It will be seen that it is based upon 
the Hesiodic Theogony, but according to the gene- 
ral expansive tendency of Grecian legend, much 
new matter is added: Zeus has in Homer one pre- 
decessor, in Hesiod two, and in Orpheus four. 

The Hesiodic Theogony, though later in date 
than the Iliad and Odyssey, was coeval with the 
earliest period of what may be called Grecian hi- 
story, and certainly of an age earlier than 700 B.c. 
It appears to have been widely circulated in 
Greece, and being at once ancient and short, the 
general public consulted it as their principal source 
of information respecting divine antiquity. The 
Orphic Theogony belongs to a later date, and con- 
tains the Hesiodic ideas and persons, enlarged and 
mystically disguised: its vein of invention was less 
popular, adapted more to the contemplation of a 
sect specially prepared than to the taste of a casual 
audience, and it appears accordingly to have obtain- 
ed currency chiefly among purely speculative men!. 
century, though it is now lost. The extracts which we find seem all 
to countenance the belief that the Hesiodic Theogony formed the basis 


upon which they worked. See about Akusilaus, Plato, Sympos. p. 178. 
Clem. Alex. Strom. p. 629. 

1 The Orphie Theogony is never cited in the ample Scholia on Homer, 
though Hesiod is often alluded to. (See Lobeck, Aglaoph. p. 540.) 
Nor can it have been present to the minds of Xenophanés and Hera- 
kleitus, as representing any widely diffused Grecian belief: the former, 
who so severely condemned Homer and Hesiod, would have found Or- 
pheus much more deserving of his censure: and the latter could hardly 
have omitted Orpheus from his memorable denunciation :—IloAvpaGin 
voov ov dwdacKer’ “Holodoy yap tiv édidak_ cai WvOaydpyy, adris dé Zevo- 
pavea re kai ‘Exaraiov. Diog. Laér. ix. J. Isokratés treats Orpheus 
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Among the majority of these latter, however, it ac- 
quired greater veneration, and above all was supposed 
to be of greater antiquity, than the Hesiodic. The 
belief in its superior antiquity (disallowed by Hero- 
dotus, and seemingly also by Aristotle'),as well as the 
respect for its contents, increased during the Alex- 
andrine age and through the declining centuries of 
Paganism, reaching its maximum among the New- 
Platonists of the third and fourth century after 
Christ: both the Christian assailants, as well as the 
defenders, of paganism, treated it as the most an- 
cient and venerable summary of the Grecian faith. 
Orpheus is celebrated by Pindar as the harper and 
companion of the Argonautic maritime heroes: Or- 
pheus and Muszeus, as well as Pamphos and Olén, 
the great supposed authors of theogonic, mystical, 
oracular, and prophetic verses and hymns, were ge- 
nerally considered by literary Greeks as older than 
either Hesiod or Homer’: and such was also the 


as the most censurable of all the poets. See Busiris, p. 229; i. p. 309, 
Bekk. The Theogony of Orpheus, as conceived by Apollonius Rhodius 
(1. 504) in the third century B.c., and by Nigidius in the first century B.c., 
(Servius ad Virgil. Eclog. iv. 10) seems to have been on a more contracted 
scale than that which is given in the text. But neither of them notice 
the tale of Zagreus, which we know to be as old as Onomakritus. 

' This opmion of Herodotus is imphed in the remarkable passage 
about Homer and Hesiod, u. 53, though he never once names Orpheus 
—only alluding once to ‘‘ Orphie ceremonies,” 1.81. He speaks more 
than once of the prophecies of Muszeus. Aristotle denied the past ex- 
istence and reality of Orpheus. See Cicero de Nat. Deor. 1. 38. 

2 Pindar, Pyth. iv. 177. Plato seems to consider Orpheus as more 
ancient than Homer. Compare Theetét. p. 179; Cratylus, p. 402; De 
Republ. ii. p. 364. The order m which Aristophanés (and Hippias of 
Elis, ap. Clem. Alex. Str. vi. p. 624) mentions them indicates the 
same view, Rane, 1030. It is unnecessary to cite the later chrono- 
logers, among whom the belief in the antiquity ef Orpheus was univer- 
sal; he was commonly described as son of the Muse Calliopé. An- 
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common opinion of modern scholars until a period 
comparatively recent. It has now been shown, 
on sufficient ground, that the compositions which 
passed under these names emanate for the most 
part from poets of the Alexandrine age, and sub- 
sequent to the Christian wera; and that even the 
earliest among them, which served as the stock on 
which the later additions were engrafted, belong to 
a period far more recent than Hesiod ; probably to 
the century preceding Onomakritus (B.c. 610-510). 
It seems, however, certain, that both Orpheus and 
Museeus were names of established reputation at 
the time when Onomakritus flourished; and it is 
distinctly stated by Pausanias that the latter was 
himself the author of the most remarkable and 
characteristic mythe of the Orphic Theogony— 
the discerption of Zagreus by the Titans, and his 
resurrection as Dionysos. 

The names of Orpheus and Muszus (as well as 
that of Pythagoras’, looking at one side of his 


drotion seems to have denied that he was a Thracian, regarding the 
Thracians as incurably stupid and illiterate. Androtidn, Fragm. 36, ed. 
Didot. Ephorus treated him as having been a pupil of the Idzean Dac- 
tyls of Phrygia (see Diodér. v. 64), and as having learnt from them his 
Tederas and pvornpia, which he was the first to introduce into Greece. 
The earliest mention which we find of Orpheus, is that of the poet 
Ibycus (about B.c. 530), ovopdkdrvroyv “Oppnyv. TIbyci Fragm. 9, p. 341, 
ed. Schneidewin. 

1 Pausan. vill. 37, 3. Turavas 6€ mp@rov és moinaw éeonyayev “Opnpos, 
Geods eivar oas bd TH KaAovpevm Taptdp@’ kal €or ev “Hpas dpx@ ra 
enn mapa dé ‘Ounpov Ovopdkpitos, mapadkaBav tev Tirdvey To dvopa, 
Avoviom Te cuvednkev dpyia, Kal eivat Tovs Turavas TH Atcovio Tov Tra- 
Onudtov éroincey avtovpyovs. Both the date, the character and the 
function of Onomakritus are distinctly marked by Herodotus, vii. 6. 

* Herodotus believed in the derivation both of the Orphic and Py- 
thagorean regulations from Egypt—dpodroyéovar d€ radra rotor ’Oppu- 
Kolou KaAeopévoict kal Bakyvxoiat, eodas Sé Alyumriows (ii. 81). He 
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character) represent facts of importance in the 
history of the Grecian mind—the gradual influx of 
Thracian, Phrygian, and Egyptian, religious cere- 
monies and feelings, and the increasing diffusion 
of special mysteries', schemes for religious purifica- 
tion, and orgies (I venture to anglicise the Greek 
word, which contains in its original meaning no im- 
plication of the ideas of excess to which it was af- 
terwards diverted) in honour of some particular 
god—distinct both from the public solemnities and 
from the gentile solemnities of primitive Greece, — 
celebrated apart from the citizens generally, and 
approachable only through a certain course of pre- 
paration and initiation—sometimes even forbidden 
to be talked of in the presence of the uninitiated, 
under the severest threats of divine judgement. 
Occasionally such voluntary combinations assumed 
the form of permanent brotherhoods, bound toge- 
ther by periodical solemnities as well as by vows of 


knows the names of those Greeks who have borrowed from Egypt the 
doctrine of the metempsychosis, but he will not mention them (11. 123) : 
he can hardly allude to any one but the Pythagoreans, many of whom 
he probably knew in Italy. See the curious extract from Xenophanés 
respecting the doctrine of Pythagoras, Diogen. Laért. vii. 37; and the 
quotation from the Silliof Timén, Hv@ayédpay d€ yonros amoxdivayr’ ért 
ddfay, &c. Compare Porphyr. in Vit. Pythag. c. 41. 
’ Aristophan. Ran. 1050.— 


’Opheds pev yap TeAerds O Huy KkarederEe, Povav T améxerOau' 

Movoatos 7, eEaxéoets Te voowy Kal xpnopovs* ‘Halodos be, 

I's épyacias, kaprav @pas, apdtovs’ 6 b€ Oetos “Opnpos 

"Amo Tov Tipny Kal krNEos eoxeV, TAY TODO, OTe xpnoT edidacker, 

"Apetas, Td&eis, dmAicets avdpav; &e. 
The same general contrast is to be found in Plato, Protagoras, p. 316 ; 
the opinion of Pausanias, ix. 30, 4. The poems of Muszeus seem to 
have borne considerable analogy to the Melampodia ascribed to Hesiod 
(see Clemen. Alex. Str. vi. p. 628) ; and healing charms are ascribed to 
Orpheus as well as to Muszeus. See Eurip. Alcestis, 986. 
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an ascetic character: thus the Orphic life (as it was 
called) or regulation of the Orphic brotherhood, 
among other injunctions partly arbitrary and partly 
abstinent, forbade animal food universally, andon cer- 
tain occasions, the use of woollen clothing'. The 
great religious and political fraternity of the Pytha- 
goreans, which acted so powerfully on the condition 
of the Italian cities, was one of the many manifesta- 
tions of this general tendency, which stands in stri- 
king contrast with the simple, open-hearted, and 
demonstrative worship of the Homeric Greeks. 

Festivals at seed-time and harvest—at the vint- 
age and at the opening of the new wine—were 
doubtless coeval with the earliest habits of the 
Greeks ; the latter being a period of unusual jovi- 
ality. Yet in the Homeric poems, Dionysos and 
Démétér, the patrons of the vineyard and the corn- 
field, are seldom mentioned, and decidedly occupy 
little place in the imagination of the poet as com- 
pared with the other gods: nor are they of any 
conspicuous importance even in the Hesiodic The- 
ogony. But during the interval between Hesiod 
and Onomakritus, the revolution in the religious 
mind of Greece was such as to place both these 
deities in the front rank. According to the Orphic 
doctrine, Zagreus, son of Persephoné, is destined 
to be the successor of Zeus, and although the vio- 
lence of the Titans intercepts this lot, yet even 
when he rises again from his discerption under the 
name of Dionysos, he is the colleague and co-equal 
of his divine father. 


" Herod. ii. 81; Euripid. Hippol. 957, and the curious fragment of 
the lost Kpnres of Euripides. Opduxot Bio, Plato, Legg. vil. 782. 
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This remarkable change, occurring as it did 
during the sixth and a part of the seventh century 
before the Christian zra, may be traced to the in- 
fluence of communication with Egypt-(which only 
became fully open to the Greeks about sB.c. 660), 
as well as with Thrace, Phrygia, and Lydia. From 
hence new religious ideas and feelings were in- 
troduced, which chiefly attached themselves to the 
characters of Dionysos and Démetér. The Greeks 
identified these two deities with the great Egyptian 
Osiris and Isis, so that what was borrowed from 
the Egyptian worship of the two latter naturally 
fell to their equivalents in the Grecian system !. 
Moreover the worship of Dionysos (under what 
name cannot be certainly made out) was indige- 
nous in Thrace?, as that of the Great Mother was in 
Phrygia, and in Lydia—together with those violent 
ecstasies and manifestations of temporary frenzy, 
and that clashing of noisy instruments, which we 
find afterwards characterizing it in Greece. The 
great masters of the pipe—as well as the dithy- 
ramb®, and indeed the whole musical system appro- 


1 Herodot. 11. 42, 59, 144. 

* Herodot. v. 7, vii. 111; Euripid. Hecub. 1249, and Rhésus, 969. and 
the Prologue to the Bacche ; Strabo, x. p.470; Schol. ad Aristophan. 
Aves, 874; Eustath. ad Dionys. Perieg. 1069; Harpocrat. v. aor ; 
Photius, Evot SaBot. The “ Lydiaca” of Th. Menke (Berlin, 1843) 
traces the early connection between the religion of Dionysos and that 
of Cybelé, c. 6, 7. Hoeckh’s Kréta (vol. i. p. 128-134) is imstructive 
respecting the Phrygian religion. 

3 Aristotle, Polit. viii. 7,9. Ldaoa yap Bakxxeva kal maca 7 TovavTn 
kinows pdducta T@Y dpydvev early ev Tois avdois* TOV O Gppoviey ev 
Trois Ppvyiort pedeot AapPaver TavTa TO Tpemoy, otov 6 dOvpauBos Soxet 
6poroyoupevas etvat Ppvytovy. Kurip. Bacch. 58.— 

Alper Oe ramtxape ev modee Bpvyav 
Tipmava, ‘Peas re pntpos eua & etpnyuara, &e. 
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priated to the worship of Dionysos, which contrasted 
so pointedly with the quiet solemnity of the Peean 
addressed to Apollo—were all originally Phrygian. 

From all these various countries, novelties, un- 
known to the Homeric men, found their way into 
the Grecian worship: and there is one amongst 
them which deserves to be specially noticed, be- 
cause it marks the generation of the new class of 
ideas in their theology. Homer mentions many 
persons guilty of private or involuntary homicide, 
and compelled either to go into exile or to make 
pecuniary satisfaction ; but he never once describes 
any of them to have either received or required 
purification for the crime’. Now in the times sub- 
sequent to Homer, purification for homicide comes 
to be considered as indispensable: the guilty per- 
son is regarded as unfit for the society of man or 
the worship of the gods until he has received it, 
and special ceremonies are prescribed whereby it is 
to be administered. Herodotus tells us that the 
ceremony of purification was the same among the 


Plutarch, Ei. in Delph. c. 9; Philochor. Fr. 21, ed. Didot, p. 389. The 
complete and intimate manner in which Euripidés identifies the Bacchic 
rites of Dionysos with the Phrygian ceremonies in honour of the Great 
Mother, is very remarkable. The fine description given by Lucretius 
(11. 600-640) of the Phrygian worship is much enfeebled by his unsatis- 
factory allegorizing. 

" Schol. ad Iliad., xi. 690—od d:a ra Kabdpora “Ipirov mopbeira 7 
IvAos, émel rou Odvoceds peiCov Néaropos, kal map’ ‘Opnpe ovk oidapev 
ovea Kabaipopevov, GAN aytitivovtra i) pvyadevopevov. The examples 
are numerous, and are found both in the Iliad and the Odyssey. Thad, 
ul. 665 (Tlépolemos); xiii. 697 (Medén); xiii. 574 (Epeigeus); xxiii. 89 
(Patroclos); Odyss. xv. 224 (Theoclymenos); xiv. 380 (an Aftolian). 
Nor does the interesting mythe respecting the functions of Até and the 
Lite harmonise with the subsequent doctrine about the necessity of 
purification. (Iliad, ix. 498.) 

VOL. IT. Dp 
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Lydians and among the Greeks': we know that it 
formed no part of the early religion of the latter, 
and we may perhaps reasonably suspect that they 
borrowed it from the former. The oldest instance 
known to us of expiation for homicide was con- 
tained in the epic poem of the Milesian Arktinus’, 
wherein Achillés is purified by Odysseus for the 
murder of Thersités: several others occurred in 
the later or Hesiodic epic—Héraklés, Péleus, Belle- 
rophon, Alkmzeén, Amphiktyén, Poemander, Trio- 
pas,—from whence they probably passed through 
the hands of the logographers to Apollodorus, 
Diodorus, and others®. The purification of the 
murderer was originally operated, not by the hands 
of any priest or specially sanctified man, but by 
those of a chief or king, who goes through the ap- 
propriate ceremonies in the manner recounted by 
Herodotus in his pathetic narrative respecting 
Croesus and Adrastus. 

The idea of a special taint of crime, and of the 
necessity as well as the sufficiency of prescribed 


1 Herodot. 1. 35—é€ort b€ mapanAnoin 7 KaOaports rotor Avdoict Kat 
roto. EdAnot. One remarkable proof, amongst many, of the deep hold 
which this idea took of the greatest minds in Greece, that serious mis- 
chief would fall upon the community if family quarrels or homicide re- 
mained without religious expiation, is to be found in the objections 
which Aristotle urges against the community of women proposed in the 
Platonic Republic. It could not be known what individuals stood in the 
relation of father, son or brother: if, therefore, wrong or murder of kin- 
dred should take place, the appropriate religious atonements (ai voprg6- 
pevat XVcews) could not be applied, and the crime would go unexpiated. 
(Aristot. Polit. 1.1,14. Compare Thucyd. 1. 125-128.) 

2 See the Fragm. of the Aithiopis of Arktmus, in Diintzer’s Collec- 
tion, p. 16. 

’ The references for this are collected in Lobeck’s Aglaophamos. 
Epimetr. ii. ad Orphica, p. 968. 
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religious ceremonies as a means of removing it, ap- 
pears thus to have got footing in Grecian practice 
subsequent to the time of Homer. The peculiar 
rites or orgies, composed or put together by Ono- 
makritus, Methapus', and other men of more than 
the ordinary piety, were founded upon a similar 
mode of. thinking and adapted to the same mental 
exigencies. They were voluntary religious mani- 
festations, superinduced upon the old public sacri- 
fices of the king or chiefs on behalf of the whole 
society, and of the father on his own family hearth 
—they marked out the details of divine service 
proper to appease or gratify the god to whom they 
were addressed, and to procure for the believers 
who went through them his blessings and protec- 
tion here or hereafter—the exact performance of 
the divine service in all its specialty was held ne- 
cessary, and thus the priests or Hierophants, 
who alone were familiar with the ritual, acquired 
a commanding position®. Generally speaking, 
these peculiar orgies obtained their admission and 


? Pausanias (iv. 1, 5)—perexdopnoe yap kal MeOarros tis rederns (the 
Eleusinian Orgies, carried by Kaukon from Eleusis into Messénia), éorey 
ad. “O de MéOamos yévos pév fv AOnvaios, TeheTHs Te Kal Opyiev Tay- 
Toioy ovvOérns. Again, viii. 37, 3, Onomakritus Avovic@ cuvéOn- 
kev dpya, &c. This is another expression designating the same idea 
as the Rhésus of Euripidés, 944.— 

Mvuornpiay te Ta amoppytey cavas 
"HdevEev Oppevs. 

? Télinés, the ancestor of the Syracusan despot Geld, acquired great 
political power as possessing ra ipa réy xOovior Oeav (Herodot. vii. 153); 
he and his family became hereditary Hierophants of these ceremonies. 
How Télinés acquired the ipa Herodotus cannot say—éddev d€ avira 
€haBe, 7) adros EKTTATO, TOTO OK exw eimat. Probably there was a 
traditional legend, not inferior in sanctity to that of Eleusis, tracing 
them to the gift of Démétér herself. 
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their influence at periods of distress, disease, pub- 
lic calamity and danger, or religious terror and 
despondency, which appear to have been but too 
frequent in their occurrence. 

The minds of men were prone to the belief that 
what they were suffering arose from the displeasure 
of some of the gods, and as they found that the 
ordinary sacrifices and worship were insufficient for 
their protection, so they grasped at new sugges- 
tions proposed to them with the view of regaining 
the divine favour’. Such suggestions were more 
usually copied, either in whole or in part, from the 
religious rites of some foreign locality, or from 
some other portion of the Hellenic world; and in 
this manner many new sects or voluntary religious 
fraternities, promising to relieve the troubled con- 
science and to reconcile the sick or suffering with 
the offended gods, acquired permanent establish- 
ment as well as considerable influence. They were 
generally under the superintendence of hereditary 
families of priests, who imparted the rites of con- 
firmation and purification to communicants gene- 
rally; no one who went through the prescribed 
ceremonies being excluded. In many cases, such 
ceremonies fell into the hands of jugglers, who 
volunteered their services to wealthy men, and 
degraded their profession as well by obtrusive 
venality as by extravagant promises”: sometimes the 


* See Josephus cont. Apion. ii. c. 35.; Hesych. Geol E€mor; Strabo, x. 
p- 471; Plutarch, Hept AecowSarpor. ec. iil. p. 166; ©. vii. p. 167. 

? Plato, Republ. ii. p. 364; Demosthen. de Corona, ec. 79, p. 313. 
The devordainwr of Theophrastus cannot be comfortable without recei- 
ving the Orphic communion monthly from the Orpheotelestz (Theophr. 
Char. xvi.). Compare Plutarch, Tlept rov pur) ypav ¢uperpa, &e., c. 25, 
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price was lowered to bring them within reach of 
the poor and even of slaves. But the wide diffu- 
sion, and the number of voluntary communicants 
of these solemnities, proves how much they fell in 
with the feeling of the time and how much respect 
they enjoyed—a respect, which the more conspi- 
cuous establishments, such as Eleusis and Samo- 
thrace, maintained for several centuries. And the 
visit of the Kretan Epimenidés to Athens—in the 
time of Soldén, and at a season of the most serious 
disquietude and dread of having offended the gods 
—illustrates the tranquillizing effect of new orgies’ 
and rites of absolution, when enjoined by a man 
standing high in the favour of the gods and re- 
puted to be the son of a nymph. ‘The supposed 
Erythrean Sibyl, and the earliest collection of Si- 
bylline prophecies’, afterwards so much multiplied 


p- 400. The comic writer Phrynichus indicates the existence of these 
rites of religious excitement, at Athens, during the Peloponnesian war. 
See the short fragment of his Kpovos, ap. Schol. Aristoph. Aves, 989— 


€ \ , ry \ A a Ae 
Avnp xopevet, Kal Ta TOU Oeod KahGs 
BovAer AcorreiOn preradpapw Kal rvpmava ; 


Diopeithés was a xpnopodoyos, or collector and deliverer of prophe- 
cies, which he sung (or rather, perhaps, recited) with solemnity and 
emphasis, in public. @are rrovovvtes ypnopovs airot Aiddao’ adew Ato- 
neler TH Tapapawopevm. (Ameipsias ap. Schol. Aristophan. ut sup., 
which illustrates Thucyd. 11. 21.) 

1 Plutarch, Solén, c. 12; Diogen. Laért. i. 1J0, 

? See Klausen, ‘‘Aineas und die Penaten”’: his chapter on the connec- 
tion between the Grecian and Roman Sibylline collections is among the 
most ingenious of his learned book. Book 1i. pp. 210-240; see Steph. 
Byz. v. Tepyes. 

To the same age belong the ypnopoi and caOappot of Abaris and his 
marvellous journey through the air upon an arrow (Herodot. iv. 36). 

Epimenidés also composed xaOappol in epic verse; his Koupjrov and 
KopuBavtey yéveos, and his four thousand verses respecting Minds 
and Rhadamanthys, if they had been preserved, would let us fully into 
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and interpolated, and referred (according to Gre- 
clan custom) to an age even earlier than Homer, 
appear to belong to a date not long posterior to 
Epimenidés. Other oracular verses, such as those 
of Bakis, were treasured up in Athens and other 
cities: the sixth century before the Christian era was 
fertile in these kinds of religious manifestations. 
Amongst the special rites and orgies of the 
character just described, those which enjoyed the 
greatest Pan-Hellenic reputation were attached to 
the Idean Zeus in Kréte, to Démétér at Eleusis, 
to the Kabeiri in Samothrace, and to Dionysos 
at Delphi and Thebes'. ‘That they were all to a 
great degree analogous, is shown by the way in 
which they unconsciously run together and be--> 
come confused in the minds of various authors: 
the ancient inquirers themselves were unable to 
distinguish one from the other, and we must be 
content to submit to the like ignorance. But we 
see enough to satisfy us of the general fact, that 
during the century and a half which elapsed be- 
tween the opening of Egypt to the Greeks and the 
commencement of their struggle with the Persian 
kings, the old religion was largely adulterated by 
importations from Egypt, Asia Minor?, and Thrace. 


the ideas of a religious mystic of that age respecting the antiquities of 
Greece. (Strabo, x. p. 474; Diogen. Laért. i. 10.) Among the poems 
ascribed to Hesiod were comprised not only the Melampodia, but also 
én pavrixa and eé€nynoes emi répaciv. Pausan. ix. 31, 4. 

1 Among other illustrations of this general resemblance, may be 
counted an epitaph of Kalliimachus upon an aged priestess, who passed 
from the service of Démétér to that of the Kabeiri, then to that of Cy- 
belé, having the supermtendence of many young women. Kallima- 
chus, Epigram. 42. p. 308, ed. Ernest. 

* Plutarch (Defect. Oracul. c. 10, p. 415) treats these countries as the 
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The rites grew to be more furious and ecstatic, ex- 
hibiting the utmost excitement, bodily as well as 
mental: the legends became at once more coarse, 
more tragical, and less pathetic. The manifes- 
tations of this frenzy were strongest among the 
women, whose religious susceptibilities were often 
found extremely unmanageable’, and who had 
everywhere congregative occasional ceremonies of 
their own, part from the men—indeed, in the case 
of the colonists, especially of the Asiatic colonists, 
the women had been originally women of the coun- 
try, and as such retained to a great degree their 
non-Hellenic manners and feelings*. The god Dio- 


original seat of the worship of Demons (wholly or partially bad, and 
intermediate between gods and men), and their religious ceremonies as 
of a corresponding character: the Greeks were borrowers from them, 
according to him, both of the doctrine and of the ceremonies. 

1 Strabo, vii. p. 297. “Amavres yap rhs deco Watpovias apynyovs otovrat 
Tas yuvaikas’ avtai dé Kai Tovs dydpas mpoKadovyrat és Tas ext wAEoV 
Oepareias Trav Oedv, Kal éopras, kal mormacpovs. Plato (De Legg. x. 
pp- 909, 910) takes great pains to restrain this tendency on the part of 
sick or suffering persons, especially women, to introduce new sacred 
rites into his city. 

_ 2 Herodot. i. 146. The wives of the Ionic original settlers at Miletos 
were Karian women, whose husbands they slew. 

The violences of the Karian worship are attested by what Herodotus 
says of the Karian residents in Keypt, at the festival of Isis at Busiris. 
The Egyptians at this festival manifested their feeling by beating them- 
selves, the Karians by cutting their faces with knives (ii. 61). The 
Kapitxy povoa became proverbial for funeral wailings (Plato, Lege. vii. 
p. 800): the unmeasured effusions and demonstrations of sorrow for the 
departed, sometimes accompanied by cutting and mutilation §self-in- 
flicted by the mourner, was a distinguishing feature in Asiatics and 
Egyptians as compared with Greeks. Plutarch, Consolat. ad Apollon. 
ec. 22. p. 123. Mournful feeling was, in fact, a sort of desecration of 
the genuime and primitive Grecian festival, which was a season of cheer- 
ful harmony and social enjoyment, wherein the god was believed to 
sympathise (evppocvvn). See Xenophanés ap. Aristot. Rhetor. i. 25; 
Xenophan. Fragm. 1. ed. Sclneidewin; Theognis, 776; Plutarch, De 
Superstit. p. 169. The unfavourable comments of Dionysius of Halicar- 
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nysos!, whom the legends described as clothed in 
feminine attire, and leading a troop of frenzied wo- 
men, inspired a temporary ecstasy, and those who 
resisted the inspiration, being supposed to disobey 
his will, were punished either by particular judge- 
ments or by mental terrors ; while those who gave 
full loose to the feeling, in the appropriate season 
and with the received solemnities, satisfied his exi- 
gencies, and believed themselves to have procured 
immunity from such disquietudes for the future?. 
Crowds of women, clothed with fawn-skins and 
bearing the sanctified thyrsus, flocked to the so- 
litudes of Parnassus, or Kitherén, or Taygetus, 
during the consecrated triennial period, passed the 
night there with torches, and abandoned themselves 
to demonstrations of frantic excitement, with dan- 
cing and clamorous invocation of the god: they 
were said to tear animals limb from limb, to devour 
the raw flesh, and to cut themselves without feel- 


nassus, in so far as they refer to the festivals of Greece, apply to the 
foreign corruptions, not to the native character, of Grecian worship. 

1 The Lydian Héraklés was conceived and worshiped as a man in 
female attire: this idea occurs often in the Asiatic religions. Mencke, 
Lydiaca, c. 8, p. 22. Acdvucos appny kai Ondvs. Aristid. Or. iv. p. 28; 
Aaschyl. Fragm. Edoni, ap. Aristoph. Thesmoph. 135. Todamés 6 yorus; 
ris Tatpa; Tis} GTOAN; 

? Melampos cures the women (whom Dionysos has struck mad for 
their resistance to his rites), mapadaBav rots duvatwtdtous THY veaviay 
per adadaypov kai Tivos evOéov xopeias. Apolloddr. 1.2, 7. Compare 
Eurip. Bacch. 861. 

Plato (Legg. vii. p. 790) gives a similar theory of the healing effect of 
the Korybantic rites, which cured vague and inexplicable terrors of the 
mind by means of dancing and music conjomed with religious cere- 
monies—ai ra Ty KopyBavrav idwara redovoa (the practitioners were 
women), ai rav exppdvev Bakxeiwy iaoers—y TOY €Ewbev Kparet Kivnots 
mpoopepopern THY evTos oBepay ovoay Kal paviKny Kivnow—édpyoupevous 
d€ Kal avAoupeévous peTa Oedy, ois dv KadALepnoavTes ExacTo OIwoW, ka- 
reipyararo ayTi pavkayv nuty diabecewy e&ers Eucppovas exew. 
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ing the wound!. The men yielded to a similar im- 
pulse by noisy revels in the streets, sounding the 
cymbals and tambourine, and carrying the image 
of the god in procession®. It deserves to be re- 
marked, that the Athenian women never practised 
these periodical mountain excursions, so common 
among the rest of the Greeks : they had their femi- 
nine solemnities of the Thesmophoria®, mournful 
in their character and accompanied with fasting, 
and their separate congregations at the temples of 
Aphrodité, but without any extreme or unseemly 
demonstrations. The state festival of the Dionysia, 
in the city of Athens, was celebrated with dramatic 
entertainments, and the once rich harvest of Athe- 
nian tragedy and comedy was thrown up under its 
auspices. The ceremonies of the Kurétes in Kréte, 
originally armed dances in honour of the Ideean 
Zeus, seem also to have borrowed from Asia so 
much of fury, of self-infliction, and of mysticism, 
that they became at last inextricably confounded 
with the Phrygian Korybantes or worshipers of the 
Great Mother; though it appears that Grecian 


1 Described in the Bacche of Euripidés (140, 735, 1135, &e.). Ovid, 
Trist. iv. 1. 41. ‘ Utque suum Bacchis non sentit saucia vulnus, 
Cum furit Edonis exululata jugis.” Ina fragment of the poet Alkman, 
a Lydian by birth, the Bacchanal nymphs are represented as milking 
the lioness, and making cheese of the milk, during their mountain ex- 
cursions and festivals. (Alkman. Fragm. 14. Schn. Compare Aristid. 
Orat. iv. p. 29.) Clemens Alexand. Admonit. ad Gent. p. 9, Sylb.; 
Lucian, Dionysos, e. 3, T. ui. p. 77, Hemsterh. 

* See the tale of Skylés in Herod. iv. 79, and Atheneus, x. p. 445. 
Herodotus mentions that the Scythians abhorred the Bacchic ceremo- 
nies, accounting the frenzy which belonged to them to be disgraceful 
and monstrous. 

° Plutarch, De Isid. et Osir. c. 69, p. 378; Schol. ad Aristoph. 
Thesmoph. There were however Bacchic ceremonies practised to a 
certain extent by the Athenian women. (Aristoph. Lysist. 388.) 
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reserve always stopped short of the irreparable self- 
mutilation of Atys. 


Tea The influence of the Thracian religion upon that 
and Egyp- ‘ : 
tian influ. Of the Greeks cannot be traced in detail, but the 
ence upon . . ar : 
Greece. | Ceremonies contained in it were of a violent and 


fierce character, ike the Phrygian, and acted upon 
Hellas in the same general direction as the latter. 
And the like may be said of the Egyptian reli- 
gion, Which was in this case the more operative, 
inasmuch as all the intellectual Greeks were natu- 
rally attracted to go and visit the wonders on the 
banks of the Nile; the powerful effect produced 
upon them is attested by many evidences, but espe- 
cially by the interesting narrative of Herodotus. 
Now the Egyptian ceremonies were at once more 
licentious, and more profuse in the outpouring 
both of joy and sorrow, than the Greek!: but a 
still greater difference sprang from the extraor- 
dinary power, separate mode of life, minute ob- 
servances, and elaborate organisation, of the priest- 
hood. The ceremonies of Egypt were multitudi- 
nous, but the legends concerning them were framed 
by the priests, and as a general rule, seemingly, 
known to the priests alone: at least they were not 
intended to be publicly talked of, even by pious 
men. They were ‘‘holy stories,” which it was 
sacrilege publicly to mention, and which from this 
very prohibition only took firmer hold of the minds 
of the Greek visitors who heard them. And thus 
the element of secrecy and mystic silence—foreign 


1 « Meyptiaca numina fere plangoribus gaudent, Graca plerumque 
choreis, barbara autem strepitu cymbalistarum et tympanistarum ét 
choraularum.” (Apuleius, De Genio Socratis, v. 1. p. 149, OQudend.) 
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to Homer, and only faintly glanced at in Hesiod— 
if it was not originally derived from Egypt, at least 
received from thence its greatest stimulus and dif- 
fusion. The character of the legends themselves 
was naturally affected by this change from publicity 
to secrecy: the secrets when revealed would be 
such as to justify by their own tenor the interdict 
on public divulgation: instead of being adapted, 
like the Homeric mythe, to the universal sympa- 
thies and hearty interest of a crowd of hearers, they 
would derive their impressiveness from the tragical, 
mournful, extravagant, or terror-striking character 
of the incidents'. Such a tendency, which appears 
explicable and probable even on general grounds, 
was in this particular case rendered still more cer- 
tain by the coarse taste of the Egyptian priests. 
That any recondite doctrine, religious or philoso- 
phical, was attached to the mysteries or contained 
in the holy stories, has never been shown, and is to 
the last degree improbable, though the affirmative 
has been asserted by many learned men. 
Herodotus seems to have believed that the wor- 
ship and ceremonies of Dionysos generally were 
derived by the Greeks from Egypt, brought over 
by Kadmus and taught by him to Melampus : and 
the latter appears in the Hesiodic Catalogue as 


1 The legend of Dionysos and Prosymnos, as it stands m Clemens, 
could never have found place in an epic poem (Admonit. ad Gent. p. 
22, Sylb.). Compare page 11 of the same work, where however he so 
confounds together Phrygian, Bacchic, and Eleusmian mysteries, that 
one cannot distinguish them apart. 

Demetrius Phaléreus says about the legends belonging to these cere- 
monies —Avo kai ra praornpia Aéyerat ev GAdAnyoplas mposexkmrANELv Kal 
Ppikyy, Gorep ev oxdt@ kai vuxri. (De Interpretatione, c. 101.) 
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having cured the daughters of Proetus of the mental 
distemper, with which they had been smitten by 
Dionysos for rejecting his ritual. He cured them 
by introducing the Bacchic dance and fanatical 
excitement: this mythical incident is the most 
ancient mention of the Dionysiac solemnities pre- 
sented in the same character as they bear in Euri- 
pidés. It is the general tendency of Herodotus to 
apply the theory of derivation from Egypt far too 
extensively to Grecian institutions: the orgies of 
Dionysos were not originally borrowed from thence, 
though they may have been much modified by 
connection with Egypt as well as with Asia. The 
remarkable mythe composed by Onomakritus re- 
specting the dismemberment of Zagreus was 
founded upon an Egyptian tale very similar re- 
specting the body of Osiris, who was supposed to 
be identical with Dionysos’: nor was it unsuitable 
to the reckless fury of the Bacchanals during their 
state of temporary excitement, which found a still 
more awful expression in the mythe of Pentheus, 
—torn in pieces by his own mother Agavé at the 
head of her companions in the ceremony, as an 
intruder upon the feminine rites as well as a scoffer 
at the god’. A passage in the Iliad (the authenticity 


1 See the curious treatise of Plutarch, De Isid. et Osinid. c. 11-14, 
p. 356, and his elaborate attempt to allegorise the legend. He seems 
to have conceived that the Thracian Orpheus had first mtroduced 
into Greece the mysteries both of Démétér and Dionysos, copying 
them from those of Isis and Osiris in Egypt. See Fragm. 84, from 
one of his lost works, tom. v. p. 891, ed. Wyttenb. 

? Aschylus had dramatised the story of Pentheus as well as that of 
Lykurgus: one of his tetralogies was the Lykurgeia (Dindorf, Ausch. 
Fragm. 115). A short allusion to the story of Pentheus appears in 
Eumenid. 25. Compare Sophocl. Antigon. 985, and the Scholia. 
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of which has been contested, but even as an interpo- 
lation it must be old)' also recounts how Lykurgus 
was struck blind by Zeus for having chased away 
with a whip ‘‘the nurses of the mad Dionysos,” 
and frightened the god himself into the sea to take 
refuge in the arms of Thetis: and the fact, that 
Dionysos is so frequently represented in his mythes 
as encountering opposition and punishing the re- 
fractory, seems to indicate that his worship under 
its ecstatic form was a late phenomenon and intro- 
duced not without difficulty. The mythical Thra- 
cian Orpheus was attached as Eponymos to a new 
sect, who seem to have celebrated the ceremonies 
of Dionysos with peculiar care, minuteness and 
fervour, besides observing various rules in respect 
to food and clothing. It was the opinion of Hero- 
dotus, that these rules, as well as the Pythagorean, 
were borrowed from Egypt. But whether this be 
the fact or not, the Orphic brotherhood is itself 
both an evidence, and a cause, of the increased 
importance of the worship of Dionysos, which 
indeed is attested by the great dramatic poets of 
Athens. 

The Homeric Hymns present to us, however, 
the religious ideas and legends of the Greeks at an 
earlier period, when the enthusiastic and mystic 
tendencies had not yet acquired their full develop- 
ment. ‘Though not referable to the same age or to 
the same author as either the Iliad or the Odyssey, 
they do to a certain extent continue the same stream 
of feeling, and the same mythical tone and colour- 
ing, as these poems—manifesting but little evi- 


? Thad, vi. 130. See the remarks of Mr. Payne Knight ad loc. 
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dence of Egyptian, Asiatic, or Thracian adultera- 
tions. The difference is striking between the god 
Dionysos as he appears in the Homeric hymn and 
in the Bacche of Euripidés. The hymnographer 
describes him as standing on the sea-shore, in the 
guise of a beautiful and richly-clothed youth, when 
Tyrrhenian pirates suddenly approach: they seize 
and bind him and drag him on board their vessel. 
But the bonds which they employ burst spontane- 
ously, and leave the god free. The steersman, per- 
ceiving this with affright, points out to his compa- 
nions that they have unwittingly laid hands on a 
god,—perhaps Zeus himself, or Apollo, or Poseidon. 
He conjures them to desist, and to replace Diony- 
sos respectfully on the shore, lest in his wrath 
he should visit the ship with wind and hurricane: 
but the crew deride his scruples, and Dionysos 
is carried prisoner out to sea with the ship under 
full sail. Miraculous circumstances soon attest 
both his presence and his power. Sweet-scented 
wine is seen to flow spontaneously about the ship, 
the sail and mast appear adorned with vine- and 
ivy-leaves, and the oar-pegs with garlands. The 
terrified crew now too late entreat the helmsman 
to steer his course for the shore, and crowd round 
him for protection on the poop. But their destruc- 
tion is at hand: Dionysos assumes the form of a 
lion—a bear is seen standing near him—this bear 
rushes with a loud roar upon the captain, while 
the crew leap overboard in their agony of fright, 
and are changed into dolphins. There remains 
none but the discreet and pious steersman, to whom 
Dionysos addresses words of affectionate encou- 
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ragement, revealing his name, parentage and dig- 
nity'. 

This hymn, perhaps produced at the Naxian festi- 
val of Dionysos, and earlier than the time when the 
dithyrambic chorus became the established mode of 
singing the praise and glory of that god, is conceived 
in a spirit totally different from that of the Bacchic 
Teletze, or special rites which the Bacche of Euri- 
pidés so abundantly extol,—rites introduced from 
Asia by Dionysos himself at the head of a thiasus or 
troop of enthusiastic women,—inflaming with tem- 
porary frenzy the minds of the women of Thebes, 
—not communicable except to those who approach 
as pious communicants,—and followed by the 
most tragical results to all those who fight against 
the god*. The Bacchic Teletz, and the Bacchic 
feminine frenzy, were importations from abroad, 
as Euripidés represents them, engrafted upon the 
joviality of the primitive Greek Dionysia; they 


1 See Homer, Hymn 5, Arcdvucos 7) Ajnoratr.—The satirical drama of 
Euripidés, the Cycléps, extends and alters this old legend. Diony- 
sos is carried away by the Tyrrhenian pirates, and Silénus at the head 
of the Bacchanals goes everywhere in search of him (Kur. Cye. 112). 
The pirates are instigated against him by the hatred of Héré, which ap- 
pears frequently as a cause of mischief to Dionysos (Bacche, 286). 
Héré in her anger had driven him mad when a child, and he had wan- 
dered in this state over Egypt and Syria; at length he came to Cybela 
in Phrygia, was purified (ka@ap@cis) by Rhea, and received from her 
female attire (Apollodér. ii. 5, 1, with Heyne’s note). This seems to 
have been the legend adopted to explain the old verse of the Iliad, as 
well as the maddening attributes of the god generally. 

There was a standing antipathy between the priestesses and the reli- 
gious establishments of Héré and Dionysos (Plutarch, Hepi rev év Tda- 
Tatas Aaddhov, c. 2, tom. v. p. 755, ed. Wytt.). Plutarch ridicules the 
legendary reason commonly assigned for this, and provides a symbolical 
explanation which he thinks very satisfactory. 

* Eurip. Bacth. 325, 464, &e. 
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were borrowed, in all probability, from more than 
one source and introduced through more than one 
channel, the Orphic life or brotherhood being one 
of the varieties. Strabo ascribes to this latter a 
Thracian original, considering Orpheus, Muszus, 
and Eumolpus as having been all Thracians'. It 
is curious to observe how, in the Bacche of Euri- 
pidés, the two distinct and even conflicting ideas 
of Dionysos come alternately forward ; sometimes 
the old Grecian idea of the jolly and exhilarating 
god of wine—but more frequently the recent and 
imported idea of the terrific and irresistible god who 
unseats the reason, and whose @strus can only be 
appeased by a willing, though temporary obedience. 
In the fanatical impulse which inspired the votaries 
of the Asiatic Rhea or Cybelé, or of the Thracian 
Kotys, there was nothing of spontaneous joy; it was 
a sacred madness, during which the soul appeared 
to be surrendered to a stimulus from without, and 
accompanied by preternatural strength and tempo- 
rary sense of power*,—altogether distinct from the 


1 Strabo, x. p. 471. Compare Aristid. Or. iv. p. 28. 

2 In the lost Xantrie of Aischylus, in which seems to have been in- 
cluded the tale of Pentheus, the goddess Avooa was introduced, stimu- 
lating the Bacche, and creating in them spasmodic excitement from 
head to foot: éx rodév 8 avo ‘Yrépxerat omapaypos eis akpov Kapa, &e. 
(Fragm. 155, Dindorf.) His tragedy called Edoni also gave a terrific 
representation of the Bacchanals and their fury, exaggerated by the mad- 
dening music: IiumAyoe pédos, Mavias emaywyov opoxdav (Fr. 54). 

Such also is the reigning sentiment throughout the greater part of the 
Bacche of Euripidés; it is brought out still more impressively in the 
mournful Atys of Catullus :— 

“Dea magna, Dea Cybele, Dindymi Dea, Domina, 
Procul a mea tuus sit furor omnis, hera, domo: 
Alios age incitatos: alios age rabidos!”’ 
We have only to compare this fearful influence with the description 
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unrestrained hilarity of the original Dionysia, as 
we see them in the rural demes of Attica, or in the 
gay city of Tarentum. There was indeed a side on 
which the two bore some analogy, inasmuch as, 
according to the religious point of view of the 
Greeks, even the spontaneous joy of the vintage- 
feast was conferred by the favour and enlivened by 
the companionship of Dionysos. It was upon this 
analogy that the framers of the Bacchic orgies pro- 
ceeded ; but they did not the less disfigure the ge- 
nuine character of the old Grecian Dionysia. 
Dionysos is in the conception of Pindar the 
Paredros or companion in worship of Démétér’ : 
the worship and religious estimate of the latter has 
by that time undergone as great a change as that 
of the former, if we take our comparison with the 
brief description of Homer and Hesiod: she has 


of Dikeeopolis and his exuberant joviality in the festival of the rural 
Dionysia (Aristoph. Acharn. 1051 seq.; see also Plato. Legg. i. p. 637), 
to see how completely the foreign imnovations recoloured the old Grecian 
Dionysos,—Avdvvcos rodvyn67s,—who appears also in the scene of Dio- 
nysos and Ariadné in the Symposion of Xenophon, c. 9. The simplicity 
of the ancient Dionysiac processions is dwelt upon by Plutarch, De 
Cupidine Divitiarum, p. 527; and the original dithyramb addressed by 
Archilochus to Dionysos is an effusion of drunken hilarity (Archiloch. 
Frag. 69, Schneid.). 

* Pindar, Isthm. vi. 3. yadkoxpdtov mapedpov Anunrepos,—the epithet 
marks the approximation of Démétér to the Mother of the Gods. 
7) Kporddoy turdvey 7 lay), cvy Te Bpdpos av’dv Evadev (Homer. Hymn. 
xil.),— the Mother of the Gods was worshiped by Pindar himself 
along with Pan; she had in his time her temple and ceremonies at 
Thébes (Pyth. iii. 78; Fragm. Dithyr. 5, and the Scholia ad J.) as well 
as, probably, at Athens (Pausan. i. 3, 3). 

Dionysos and Démétér are also brought together in the chorus of 
Sophoklés, Antigoné, 1072. péders S€ mayKoivors *"Edevowias Anovs €v 
KoArros ; and in Kallimachus, Hymn. Cerer. 70. Bacchus or Dionysos 
are in the Attic tragedians constantly confounded with the Démétrian 
Tacchos, originally so different,—a personification of the mystic word 
shouted by the Eleusinian communicants. See Strabo, x. p. 468, 
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acquired! much of the awful and soul-disturbing 
attributes of the Phrygian Cybelé. In Homer Dé- 
métér is the goddess of the corn-field, who becomes 
attached to the mortal man Jasién ; an unhappy 
passion, since Zeus, jealous of the connection be- 
tween goddesses and men, puts him to death. In 
the Hesiodic Theogony, Démétér is the mother of 
Persephoné by Zeus, who permits Hadés to carry 
off the latter as his wife: moreover Démétér has, 
besides, by Jasion a son called Plutos, born in Kréte. 
Even from Homer to Hesiod, the legend of Démétér 
has been expanded and her dignity exalted; accord- 
ing to the usual tendency of Greek legend, the ex- 
pansion goes on still further. Through Jasion, 
Démétér becomes connected with the mysteries of 
Samothrace ; through Persephone, with those of 
Eleusis. The former connection it is difficult to 
follow out in detail, but the latter is explained and 
traced to its origin in the Homeric Hymn to Dé- 
méter. 

Though we find different statements respecting 
the date as well as the origin of the Eleusinian 
mysteries, yet the popular belief of the Athenians, 
and the story which found favour at Eleusis, 
ascribed them to the presence and dictation of the 
goddess Démétér herself; just as the Bacchic rites 
are, according to the Bacche of Euripidés, first 
communicated and enforced on the Greeks by the 
personal visit of Dionysos. to Thébes, the metropo- 
lis of the Bacchic ceremonies*. In the Eleusinian 


1 Euripidés in his Chorus in the Helena: (1320 seq.) assigns to Dé- 
métér all the attributes of Rhea, and blends the two completely into 
one. yy 
2 Sophocl. Antigon, Bakxyay pntpdmodw OnBav. * 
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legend, preserved by the author of the Homeric 
Hymn, she comes voluntarily and identifies herself 
with Eleusis ; her past abode in Kréte being briefly 
indicated!. Her visit to Eleusis is connected with 
the deep sorrow caused by the loss of her daughter 
Persephoné, who had been ‘seized by Hades, while 
gathering flowers in a meadow along with the 
Oceanic Nymphs, and carried off to become his 
wife in the under-world. In vain did the reluctant 
Persephoné shriek and invoke the aid of her father 
Zeus: he had consented to give her to Hadés, and 
her cries were heard only by Hekaté and Helios. 
Démétér was inconsolable at the disappearance of 
her daughter, but knew not where to look for her : 
she wandered for nine days and nights with torches 
in search of the lost maiden without success. At 
length Hélios, the ‘‘spy of Gods and men,”’ re- 
vealed to her, in reply to her urgent prayer, the 
rape of Persephoné, and the permission given to 
Hadés by Zeus. Démétér was smitten with anger 
and despair: she renounced Zeus and the society 
of Olympus, abstained from nectar and ambrosia, 
and wandered on earth in grief and fasting until 
her form could no longer be known. In this con- 
dition she came to Eleusis, then governed by the 
prince Keleos. Sitting down by a well at the way- 
side in the guise of an old woman, she was found 
by the daughters of Keleos, who came thither 
with their pails of brass for water. In reply to 
their questions, she told them that she had been 


* Homer, Hymn. Cerer. 123. The Hymn to Démétér has been 
translated, accompanied with valuable illustrative notes, by J. H. Voss 
(Heidelb, 1826), . 
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brought by pirates from Kréte to Thorikos, and 
had made her escape ; she then solicited from them 
succour and employment as a servant or as a 
nurse. The damsels prevailed upon their mother 
Metaneira to receive her, and to entrust her with 
the nursing of the young Démophoon, their late- 
born brother, the only son of Keleos. Démétér 
was received into the house of Metaneira, her dig- 
nified form still borne down by grief: she sat long 
silent and could not be induced either to smile or 
to taste food, until the maid-servant lambé, by jests 
and playfulness, succeeded in amusing and render- 
ing her cheerful. She would not taste wine, but 
requested a peculiar mixture of barley-meal with 
water and the herb mint’. | 

The child Démophodn, nursed by Démétér, throve 
and grew up like a god, to the delight and asto- 
nishment of his parents: she gave him no food, 
but anointed him daily with ambrosia, and plunged 
him at night in the fire like a torch, where he re- 
mained unburnt. She would have rendered him 
immortal had she not been prevented by the indis- 
creet curiosity and alarm of Metaneira, who secretly 
looked in at night, and shrieked with horror at 
the sight of her child in the fire*. The indignant 
goddess, setting the infant on the ground, now re- 
vealed her true character to Metaneira: her wan 
and aged look disappeared, and she stood confest 
in the genuine majesty of her divine shape, diffusing 
a dazzling brightness which illuminated the whole 


i Homer, Hymn. Cerer. 202-210. 
® This story was also told with reference to the Egyptian goddess Isis 
in her wanderings. See Plutarch, De Isid. et Osirid. ¢. 16, p. 357. 
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house. ‘‘ Foolish mother,” she said, ‘‘ thy want of 
faith has robbed thy son of immortal life. I am 
the exalted Démétér, the charm and comfort both 
of gods and men: I was preparing for thy son 
exemption from death and old age ; now it cannot 
be but he must taste of both. Yet shall he be ever 
honoured, since he has sat upon my knee and slept 
in my arms. Let the people of Eleusis erect for 
me a temple and altar on yonder hill above the 
fountain: I will myself prescribe to them the orgies 
which they must religiously perform in order to 
propitiate my favour’.”’ 

The terrified Metaneira was incapable even of 
lifting up her child from the ground: her daughters 
entered at her cries, and began to embrace and tend 
their infant brother, but he sorrowed and could not 
be pacified for the loss of his divine nurse. All 
night they strove to appease the goddess?. 

Strictly executing the injunctions of Démétér, 
Keleos convoked the people of Eleusis and erected 
the temple on the spot which she had pointed out. 
It was speedily completed, and Démétér took up 
her abode in it,—apart from the remaining gods, 
still pining with grief for the loss of her daughter, 
and withholding her beneficent aid from mortals. 


* Homer, Hymn. Cerer. 274.— 

“Opysa & adrn éyav troOncopat, as dy éreira 
Evayéws epdovres euov voov itkaoknobe. 

The same story is told in regard to the infant Achilles. His mother 
Thetis was taking similar measures to render him immortal, when his 
father Peleus interfered and prevented the consummation. Thetis im- 
mediately left him in great wrath (Apollon. Rhod. iv. 866). 

* Homer, Hymn. 290.— 

Tov © ov petriocero Oupos, 


Xewpotepas yap dn pu €xov tpdpoe noe rvOnvac. 
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And thus she remained a whole year,—a desperate 
and terrible year}: in vain did the oxen draw the 
plough, and in vain was the barley-seed cast into 
the furrow,—Démétér suffered it not-to emerge 
from the earth. The human race would have been 
starved and the gods would have been deprived of 
their honours and sacrifice, had not Zeus found 
means to conciliate her. But this was a hard task ; 
for Déméter resisted the entreaties of Iris and of all 
the other goddesses and gods whom Zeus success- 
ively senttoher. She would besatisfied with nothing 
less than the recovery of her daughter. At length 
Zeus sent Hermés to Hadés, to bring Persephoné 
away: Persephoné joyfully obeyed, but Hadés pre- 
vailed upon her before she departed to swallow a 
grain of pomegranate, which rendered it impossible 
for her to remain the whole year away from him?. 
With transport did Démétér receive back her 
lost daughter, and the faithful Hekaté sympa- 
thised in the delight felt by both at the reunion?. 
It was now an easier undertaking to reconcile 
her with the gods. Her mother Rhea, sent down 
expressly by Zeus, descended from Olympus on 
the fertile Rharian plain, then smitten with barren- 
ness like the rest of the earth: she succeeded in 
appeasing the indignation of Démétér, who con- 
sented again to put forth her relieving hand. The 
buried seed came up in abundance, and the earth 
was covered with fruit and flowers. She would have 
wished to retain Persephoné constantly with her, but 
1 Homer, H. Cer. 305.— 


> 
Alvorarov 0 eviavtov eri xOdva vrovAuBdretpav 
, > + , \ lA 
Tloing avOowmous, ide KUyTaTOY. 
o Yr be _ QFE ¢ ‘ 
2 Hymn, v. 379. 3’ Hymn, v. 443. 
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this was impossible ; and she was obliged to consent 
that her daughter should go down for one-third of 
each year to the house of Hadés, departing from 
her every spring at the time when the seed is sown. 
She then revisited Olympus, again to dwell with the 
gods ; but before her departure, she communicated 
to the daughters of Keleos, and to Keleos himself, 
together with Triptolemus, Dioklés and Eumolpus, 
the divine service and the solemnities which she 
required to be observed in her honour!. And thus 
began the venerable mysteries of Eleusis, at her 
special command: the lesser mysteries, celebrated 
in February, in honour of Persephoné ; the greater, 
in August, to the honour of Démétér herself. 
Both are jointly patronesses of the holy city and 
temple. 

Such is a brief sketch of the temple legend of 
Eleusis, set forth at length in the Homeric Hymn 
to Démétér. It is interesting not less as a picture 
of the Mater Dolorosa (in the mouth of an Athe- 
nian, Démétér and Persephoné were always The 
Mother and Daughter, by excellence), first an ago- 
nised sufferer, and then finally glorified,—the weal 
and woe of man being dependent upon her kindly 
feeling,—than as an illustration of the nature 
and growth of Grecian legend generally. Though 
we now read this Hymn as pleasing poetry, to 
the Eleusinians, for whom it was composed, it was 


‘ Hymn, v. 475.— 


‘H_ 6€ kiovoa OeuitcrormoAas Bacirevot 
os r v/ fae / 
Acifev, Tpurtodew@ te, Avoxhéi re Angi, 
> , / 7 iP" ee 7 cad 
EvpoAsov te Bin, KeAXem & nynropt Aa@y 
t, c Aas Nee car. ey \ 
Apnopoovurny iepav’ Kai eréppadey opyra mao 
IIperBurépns Keréou, &e. 
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genuine and sacred history. They believed in the 
visit of Démétér to Eleusis, and in the Mysteries 
as a revelation from her, as implicitly as they be- 
lieved in her existence and power as a goddess. 
The Eleusinian psalmist shares this belief in com- 
mon with his countrymen, and embodies it in a 
continuous narrative, in which the great goddesses 
of the place, as well as the great heroic families, 
figure in inseparable conjunction. Keleos is the 
son of the Eponymous hero Eleusis, and his daugh- 
ters, with the old epic simplicity, carry their basons 
to the well for water. Eumolpus, Triptolemus, 
Dioklés, heroic ancestors of the privileged families 
who continued throughout the historical times of 
Athens to fulfil their special hereditary functions 
in the Eleusinian solemnities, are among the im- 
mediate recipients of inspiration from the goddess : 
but chiefly does she favour Metaneira and her in- 
fant son Démophoon, for the latter of whom her 
greatest boon is destined, and intercepted only by 
the weak faith of the mother. Moreover every inci- 
dent in the Hymn has a local colouring and a special 
reference. The well overshadowed by an olive-tree 
near which Démétér had rested, the stream Kalli- 
choros and the temple-hill, were familiar and in- 
teresting places in the eyes of every Eleusinian ; the 
peculiar posset prepared from barley-meal with mint 
was always tasted by the Mysts (or communicants) 
after a prescribed fast, as an article in the cere- 
mony,—while it was also the custom, at a parti- 
cular spot in the processional march, to permit the 
free interchange of personal jokes and taunts upon 
individuals for the general amusement. And these 
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two customs are connected in the Hymn with the 
incidents, that Démétér herself had chosen the 
posset as the first interruption of her long and 
melancholy fast, and that her sorrowful thoughts 
had been partially diverted by the coarse playful- 
ness of the servant-maid lambé. In the enlarged 
representation of the Eleusinian ceremonies, which 
became established after the incorporation of Eleusis 
with Athens, the part of Iambé herself was enacted 
by a woman, or man in woman’s attire, of suitable 
wit and imagination, who was posted on the bridge 
over the Kephissos, and addressed to the passers- 
by in the procession’, especially the great men of 
Athens, saucy jeers probably not less piercing than 
those of Aristophanés on the stage. The torch- 
bearing Hekaté received a portion of the worship 
in the nocturnal ceremonies of the Eleusinia: this 
too is traced, in the Hymn, to her kind and affec- 
tionate sympathy with the great goddesses. 
Though all these incidents were sincerely be- 
lieved by the Eleusinians as a true history of the 
past, and as having been the real initiatory cause 
of their own solemnities, it is not the less certain 
that they are simply mythes or legends, and not to 
be treated as history, either actual or exaggerated. 
They do not take their start from realities of the past, 
but from realities of the present, combined with re- 
trospective feeling and fancy, which fills up the blank 
of the aforetime in a manner at once plausible and 
* Aristophanés, Vesp. 1363. Hesych. v. Tedupis. Suidas, v. Tedu- 
pi¢ov. Compare about the details of the ceremony, Clemens Alexandr. 
Admon. ad Gent. p. 13. A similar license of unrestrained jocularity ap- 


pears in the rites of Démétér in Sicily (Diodér.v.4; see also Pausan. vii. 27, 
4), and in the worship of Damia and Auxesia at Zgina (Herodot. y. 83). 
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impressive. What proportion of fact there may be 
in the legend, or whether there be any at all, it is 
impossible to ascertain and useless to inquire; for 
the story did not acquire belief from its approxima- 
tion to real fact, but from its perfect harmony with 
Eleusinian faith and feeling, and from the absence 
of any standard of historical credibility. The little 
town of Eleusis derived all its importance from the 
solemnity of the Démétria, and the Hymn which 
we have been considering (probably at least as old as 
600 B.c.) represents the town as it stood before its 
absorption into the larger unity of Athens, which 
seems to have produced an alteration of its legends 
and an increase of dignity in its great festival. In 
the faith of an Eleusinian, the religious as well as 
the patriotic antiquities of his native town were 
connected with this capital solemnity. ‘The divine 
legend of the sufferings of Démétér and her visit 
to Eleusis was to him that which the heroic legend 
of Adrastus and the Siege of Thébes was to a Si- 
kyonian, or that of Erechtheus and Athéné to an 
Athenian grouping together in the same scene and 
story the goddess and the heroic fathers of the 
town. If our information were fuller, we should 
probably find abundance of other legends respecting 
the Démétria: the Gephyrei of Athens, to whom 
belonged the celebrated Harmodios and Aristo- 
geit6n, and who possessed special Orgies of Dé- 
métér the Sorrowful, to which no man foreign to 
their Gens was ever admitted'!, would doubtless 
have told stories not only different but contradic- 
tory; and even in other Eleusinian mythes we 
' Herodot. v. 61. 
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discover Eumolpus as king of Eleusis, son of Po- 
seidén, and a Thracian, completely different from 
the character which he bears in the Hymn before 
us!. Neither discrepancies nor want of evidence, in 
reference to alleged antiquities, shocked the faith of 
a non-historical public. What they wanted was a 
picture of the past, impressive to their feelings and 
plausible to their imagination: and it is important 
to the reader to remember, while he reads either the 
divine legends which we are now illustrating or the 
heroic legends to which we shall soon approach, that 
he is dealing with a past which never was present,— 
a region essentially mythical, neither approachable 
by the critic nor mensurable by the chronologer. 

The tale respecting the visit of Démétér, which 
was told by the ancient Gens, called the Phytalids?, 
in reference to another temple of Démétér between 
Athens and Eleusis, and also by the Megarians in 
reference to a Démétrion near their city, acquired 
under the auspices of Athens still further extension. 
The goddess was reported to have first communi- 
cated to Triptolemus at Eleusis the art of sowing 
corn, which by his intervention was disseminated all 
over the earth. And thus the Athenians took credit 
to themselves for having been the medium of com- 
munication from the gods to man of all the inesti- 

* Pausan. i. 38, 3; Apollodér. ii. 15, 4. Heyne in his Note admits 
several persons named Eumolpus. Compare Isokratés, Panegyr. p. 55. 
Philochorus the Attic antiquary could not have received the legend of 
the Eleusinian Hymn, from the different account which he gave respect- 
ing the rape of Persephoné (Philoch. Fragm. 46, ed. Didot), and also 
respecting Keleos (Fr. 28, ibid.). 

* Phytalus, the Eponym or godfather of this gens, had received Dé- 


meter as a guest in his house, when she first presented mankind with 
the fruit of the fig-tree. (Pausan. i. 37, 2.) 
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mable blessings of agriculture, which they affirmed to 
have been first exhibited on the fertile Rharian plain 
near Eleusis. Such pretensions are not to be found 
in the old Homeric hymn. The festival of the Thes- 
mophoria, celebrated in honour of Démétér Thesmo- 
phoros at Athens, was altogether different from the 
Eleusinia, in this material respect, as well as others, 
that all males were excluded, and women only were 
allowed to partake in it : the surname Thesmophoros 
gave occasion to new legends in which the goddess 
was glorified as the first authoress of laws and legal 
sanctions to mankind’. This festival, for women 
apart and alone, was also celebrated at Paros, at 
Ephesus, and in many other parts of Greece’. 
Altogether, Démétér and Dionysos, as the Gre- 
cian counterparts of the Egyptian Isis and Osiris, 
seem to have been the great recipients of the new 
sacred rites borrowed from Egypt, before the wor- 
ship of Isis in her own name was introduced into 
Greece: their solemnities became more frequently 
recluse and mysterious than those of the other 
Hellenic deities. The importance of Déméteér to the collect- 
pr Na ive nationality of Greece may be gathered from the 
fact that her temple was erected at Thermopyle, 
the spot where the Amphiktyonic assemblies were 
held, close by the temple of the Eponymous hero 
Amphikty6n himself, and under the surname of the 
Amphiktyonic Démétér®. 
We now pass to another and not less important 
celestial personage—Apollo. 


1 Kallimach. Hymn. Cerer. 19. Sophoklés, Triptolemos, Frag. 1. 
Cicero, Legg. u. 14, and the note of Servius ad Virgil. Ain. iv. 58. 

2 Herodot. vi. 16, 134. epxos Oecpopdpov Anuntpos—ra es époeva 
yovoy dppnra tepa. 3 Herodot. vii. 200, 
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The legends of Délos and Delphi, embodied in 
the Homeric Hymn to Apollo, indicate, if not a 
greater dignity, at least a more widely diffused 
worship of that god than even of Démétér. The 
Hymn is, in point of fact, an aggregate of two sepa- 
rate compositions, one emanating from an Ionic 
bard at Délos, the other from Delphi. The first 
details the birth, the second the mature divine eff- 
ciency, of Apollo; but both alike present the un- 
affected charm as well as the characteristic pecu- 
liarities of Grecian mythical narrative. The hym- 
nographer sings, and his hearers accept in perfect 
good faith, a history of the past; but it is a past, 
imagined partly as an introductory explanation to 
the present, partly as a means of glorifying the 
god. The island of Délos was the accredited birth- 
place of Apollo, and is also the place in which he 
chiefly delights, where the great and brilliant Ionic 
festival is periodically convened in his honour. 
Yet it is a rock narrow, barren and uninviting : 
how came so glorious a privilege to be awarded to 
it? This the poet takes upon himself to explain. 
Lét6, pregnant with Apollo and persecuted by the 
jealous Héré, could find no spot wherein to give 
birth to her offspring. In vain did she address 
herself to numerous places in Greece, the Asiatic 
coast and the intermediate islands; all were terri- 
fied at the wrath of Héré, and refused to harbour 
her. As a last resort, she approached the rejected 
and repulsive island of Délos, and promised that if 
shelter were granted to her in her forlorn condi- 
tion, the island should become the chosen resort of 
Apollo as well as the site of his temple with its rich 
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accompanying solemnities!. Délos joyfully con- 
sented, but not without many apprehensions that 
the potent Apollo would despise her unworthiness, 
and not without exacting a formal oath-from Léto, 
—who was then admitted to the desired protection, 
and duly accomplished her Jong and painful labour. 
Though Diéné, Rhea, Themis and Amphitrité came 
to soothe and succour her, yet Héré kept away the 
goddess presiding over childbirth, Eileithyia, and 
thus cruelly prolonged her pangs. At length Hi- 
leithyia came, and Apollo was born. Hardly had 
Apollo tasted, from the hands of Themis, the im- 
mortal food, nectar and ambrosia, when he burst 
at once his infant bands, and displayed himself in 
full divine form and strength, claiming his charac- 
teristic attributes of the bow and the harp, and his 
privileged function of announcing beforehand to 
mankind the designs of Zeus. The promise made 
by Lét6 to Délos was faithfully performed : amidst 
the numberless other temples and groves which men 
provided for him, he ever preferred that island as 
his permanent residence, and there the Ionians with 
their wives and children, and all their ‘‘ bravery,” 
congregated periodically from their different cities 
to glorify him. Dance and song and athletic con- 
tests adorned the solemnity, and the countless 
ships, wealth, and grace of the multitudinous 
Tonians had the air of an assembly of gods. The 


* According to another legend, Lété was said to have been conveyed 
from the Hyperboreans to Délos in twelve days, mm the form of a she- 
wolf, to escape the jealous eye of Héré. In connection with this 
legend, it was affirmed that the she-wolves always brought forth their 
young only during these twelve days in the year (Aristot, Hist. Animal. 
vil. 35). 
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Delian maidens, servants of Apollo, sang hymns 
to the glory of the god, as well as of Artemis and 
Léto, intermingled with adventures of foregone men 
and women, to the delight of the listening crowd. 
The blind itinerant bard of Chios (composer of this 
the Homeric hymn, and confounded in antiquity 
with the author of the Iliad) had found honour and 
acceptance at this festival, and commends himself, 
in a touching farewell strain, to the remembrance 
and sympathy of the Delian maidens’. 

But Délos was not an oracular spot: Apollo did 
not manifest himself there as revealer of the futu- 
rities of Zeus. A place must be found where this 
beneficent function, without which mankind would 
perish under the innumerable doubts and perplexi- 
ties of life, may be exercised and rendered avail- 
able. Apollo himself descends from Olympus to 
make choice of a suitable site: the hymnographer 
knows a thousand other adventures of the god 
which he might sing, but he prefers this memora- 
ble incident, the charter and patent of consecration 
for the Delphian temple. Many different places 
did Apollo inspect: he surveyed the country of 
the Magnétes and the Perrhebians, came to [dl- 
kos, and passed over from thence to Kuboea and 
the plain of Lelanton. But even this fertile spot 
did not please him: he crossed the Euripus to 
Beeotia, passed by Teuméssus and Mykaléssus, 
and the then inaccessible and unoccupied forest 
on which the city of Thébes afterwards stood. He 
next proceeded to Onchéstos, but the grove of 
Poseidon was already established there ; next across 


* Hom, Hymn, Apoll. i. 179. 
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the Képhissus to Okalea, Haliartus, and the agree- 
able plain and much-frequented fountain of Del- 
phusa, or Tilphusa. Pleased with the place, Apollo 
prepared to establish his oracle there, but Tilphusa 
was proud of the beauty of her own site, and did 
not choose that her glory should be eclipsed by 
that of the god‘. She alarmed him with the ap- 
prehension that the chariots which contended in 
her plain, and the horses and mules which watered 
at her fountain would disturb the solemnity of his 
oracle ; and she thus induced him to proceed on- 
ward to the southern side of Parnassus, overhang- 
ing the harbour of Krissa. Here he established his 
oracle, in the mountainous site not frequented by 
chariots and horses, and near to a fountain, which 
however was guarded by a vast and terrific serpent, 
once the nurse of the monster Typhadn. This 
serpent Apollo slew with an arrow, and suffered its 
body to rot in the sun: hence the name of the 
place, Pythd*, and the surname of the Pythian 
Apollo. The plan of his temple being marked out, 
it was built by Trophénios and Agamédés, aided by 
acrowd of forward auxiliaries from the neighbour- 
hood. He now discovered with indignation, how- 
ever, that Tilphusa had cheated him, and went 
back with swift step to resent it. ‘‘ Thou shalt 
not thus,” he said, ‘‘ succeed in thy fraud and re- 
tain thy beautiful water: the glory of the place 
shall be mine, and not thine alone.” Thus say- 
ing, he tumbled down a crag upon the fountain, 
and obstructed her limpid current: establishing 
ap altar for himself in a grove hard by near an- 


1 Hom. Hymn. Apoll. 262. > Hom. Hymn. 363—nvdecOa, to rot. 
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other spring, where men still worship him as Apollo 
Tilphusios, because of his severe vengeance upon 
the once beautiful Tilphusa’. 

Apollo next stood in need of chosen ministers to 
take care of his temple and sacrifice, and to pro- 
nounce his responses at Pythé. Descrying a ship, 
‘‘ containing many and good men,” bound on traffic 
from the Minoian Knossus in Kréte, to Pylus in 
Peloponnésus, he resolved to make use of the ship 
and her crew for his purpose. Assuming the shape 
of a vast dolphin, he splashed about and shook the 
vessel so as to strike the mariners with terror, while 
he sent a strong wind, which impelled her along 
the coast of Peloponnésus into the Corinthian Gulf, 
and finally to the harbour of Krissa, where she ran 
aground. ‘The affrighted crew did not dare to dis- 
embark: but Apollo was seen standing on the shore 
in the guise of a vigorous youth, and inquired who 
they were and what wastheir business. The leader 
of the Krétans recounted in reply their miraculous 
and compulsory voyage, when Apollo revealed him- 
self as the author and contriver of it, announcing 
to them the honourable function and the dignified 
post to which he destined them’. They followed 
him by his orders to the rocky Pytho on Parnassus, 
singing the solemn Io-Paian such as it is sung in 
Kréte, while the god himself marched at their head, 
with his fine form and lofty step, playing on the 
harp. He showed them the temple and site of the 
oracle, and directed them to worship him as Apollo 
Delphinios, because they had first seen him in 
the shape of a dolphin. ‘‘ But how,” they inquired, 


* Hom. Hymn. Apoll. 381. ? Hom. Hymn. Apoll. 475 sqq. 
VOL, YF. F 
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‘are we to live in a spot where there is neither 
corn, nor vine, nor pasturage?”’ ‘‘ Ye silly mor- 
tals,” answered the god, ‘‘ who look only for toil 
and privation, know that an easier lot is yours. 
Ye shall live by the cattle whom crowds of pious 
visitors will bring to the temple: ye shall need 
only the knife to be constantly ready for sacrifice’. 
Your duty will be to guard my temple, and to offi- 
ciate as ministers at my feasts: but if ye be guilty 
of wrong or insolence, either by word or deed, ye 
shall become the slaves of other men, and shall 
remain so for ever. ‘Take heed of the word and 
the warning.” 

Such are the legends of Délos and Delphi, ac- 
cording to the Homeric Hymn to Apollo. The 
specific functions of the god, and the chief localities 
of his worship, together with the surnames attached 
to them, are thus historically explained, being con- 
nected with his past acts and adventures. Though 
these are to us only interesting poetry, yet to those 
who heard them sung they possessed all the requi- 
sites of history, and were fully believed as such; 
not because they were partially founded in reality, 
but because they ran in complete harmony with 
the feelings; and, so long as that condition was ful- 
filled, it was not the fashion of the time to canvass 
truth or falsehood. The narrative is purely per- 
sonal, without any discernible symbolised doctrine 
or allegory, to serve as a supposed ulterior purpose : 


’ Homer. Hymn. Apoll. 535,— 
Ac&trépn wan’ exaoros €xwv ev xetpl payatpay 
Space alei pjra’ ta S apOova ravra rapecrat, 
"Ocoa epoly aydywor repikhuta Pin’ avOporrar. 
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the particular deeds ascribed to Apollo grow out of 
the general preconceptions as to his attributes, com- 
bined with the present realities of his worship. It 
is neither history nor allegory, but simple mythe or 
legend. 

The worship of Apollo is among the most an- 
cient, capital, and strongly marked facts of the Gre- 
clan world, and widely diffused over every branch 
of the race. It is older than the [liad or Odyssey, 
in the latter of which both Pytho and Délos are 
noted, though Délos is not named in the former. 
But the ancient Apollo is different in more respects 
than one from the Apollo of later times. He is in an 
especial manner the god of the Trojans, unfriendly 
to the Greeks, and especially to Achilles; he has, 
moreover, only two primary attributes, his bow and 
his prophetic powers, without any distinct connec- 
tion either with the harp, or with medicine, or with 
the sun, all which in later times he came to com- 
prehend. He is not only, as Apollo Karneius, the 
chief god of the Doric race, but also (under the 
surname of Patrous) the great protecting divinity 
of the gentile tie among the Ionians': he is more- 
over the guide and stimulus to Grecian coloni- 
zation, scarcely any colony being ever sent out 
without encouragement and direction from the 
oracle at Delphi: Apollo Archégetés is one of his 
great surnames*. His temple lends sanctity to the 


* Harpocration v. ’Aré\A@y watpaos and “Epxetos Zevs. Apollo Del- 
phinios also belongs to the Ionic Greeks generally. Strabo, iv. 179. 
? Thucydid. vi. 3; Kallimach. Hymn. Apoll. 56.— 
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meetings of the Amphiktyonic assembly, and he is 
always in filial subordination and harmony with his 
father Zeus: Delphi and Olympia are never found 
in conflict. In the Iliad, the warm-and earnest 
patrons of the Greeks are Héré, Athéné, and Po- 
seid6n: here too Zeus and Apollo are seen in 
harmony, for Zeus is decidedly well-inclined to the 
Trojans, and reluctantly sacrifices them to the im- 
portunity of the two great goddesses’. The wor- 
ship of the Sminthian Apollo, in various parts of 
the Troad and the neighbouring territory, dates 
before the earliest periods of A®olic colonization’: 
hence the zealous patronage of Troy ascribed to 
him in the Iliad. Altogether, however, the distribu- 
tion and partialities of the gods in that poem are 
different from what they become in later times,—a 
difference which our means of information do not 
enable us satisfactorily to explain. Besides the 
Delphian temple, Apollo had numerous temples 
throughout Greece, and oracles at Abe in Phokis, 
on the Mount Ptoon, and at Tegyra in Beeotia, 
where he was said to have been born’, at Bran- 
chide near Milétus, at Klarus in Asia Minor, and 
at Patara in Lykia. He was not the only oracu- 
lar god: Zeus at Dodona and at Olympia gave 
responses also: the gods or heroes Trophonius, 

1 Thiad, iv. 30-46. 

2 Thad, i. 38, 451; Stephan. Byz. "Pcov, Tévedos. See also Klausen. 
/Eneas und die Penaten, b. 1. p. 69. The worship of Apollo Sminthios 
and the festival of the Sminthia at Alexandria Troas lasted down to 
the time of Menander the rhetor, at the close of the third century after 
Christ. 

3 Plutarch. Defect. Oracul. c. 5, p. 412; c. 8, p. 414; Bteph. Byz. 


v. Teyvpa. The temple of the Ptéan Apollo had acquired celebrity be- 
fore the days of the poet Asius. Pausan. ix. 23, 3. 
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Amphiaraus, Amphilochus, Mopsus, &c., each at 
his own sanctuary and in his own prescribed man- 
ner, rendered the same service. 

The two legends of Delphi and Délos, above no- 


Multifari- 
ous local 


ticed, form of course a very insignificant fraction of legendse 


the narratives which once existed respecting the 
ereat and venerated Apollo. They serve only as 
specimens, and as very early specimens’, to illus- 
trate what these divine mythes were, and what was 
the turn of Grecian faith and imagination. The 
constantly recurring festivals of the gods caused an 
incessant demand for new mythes respecting them, 
or at least for varieties and reproductions of the 
old mythes. Even during the third century of the 
Christian era, in the time of the rhétér Menander, 
when the old forms of Paganism were waning and 
when the stock of mythes in existence was extremely 
abundant, we see this demand in great force; but 
it was incomparably more operative in those earlier 
times when the creative vein of the Grecian mind 
yet retained its pristine and unfaded richness. 
Each god had many different surnames, temples, 
groves, and solemnities ; with each of which was 
connected more or less of mythical narrative, origi- 
nally hatched in the prolific and spontaneous fancy 
of a believing neighbourhood, to be afterwards ex- 
panded, adorned and diffused by the song of the 


* The legend which Ephorus followed about the establishment of the 
Delphian temple was something radically different from the Homeric 
Hymn (Ephori Fragm. 70, ed. Didot): his narrative went far to po- 
liticise and rationalise the story. The progeny of Apollo was very nu- 
merous, and of the most diverse attributes; he was father of the Kory- 
bantes (Pherekydes, Fragm. 6, ed. Didot), as well as of Asklépios and 
Aristeus (Schol. Apollon. Rhod. ii. 500 ; Apollodoér. ii. 10, 3). 
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poet. The earliest subject of competition! at the 
great Pythian festival was the singing of a hymn in 
honour of Apollo: other agones were subsequently 
added, but the ode or hymn constituted the funda- 
mental attribute of the solemnity: the Pythia at 
Sikyon and elsewhere were probably framed on a 
similar footing. So too at the ancient and cele- 
brated Charitésia, or festival of the Charites, at Or- 
chomenos, the rivalry of the poets in their various 
modes of composition both began and continued as 
the predominant feature? : and the inestimable trea- 
sures yet remaining to us of Attic tragedy and 
comedy, are gleanings from the once numerous 
dramas exhibited at the solemnity of the Dionysia. 
The Ephesians gave considerable rewards for the best 
hymns in honour of Artemis, to be sung at her tem- 
ple®. And the early lyric poets of Greece, though 
their works have not descended to us, devoted their 
genius largely to similar productions, as may be 
seen by the titles and fragments yet remaining. 
Both the Christian and the Mahomedan religions 
have begun during the historical age, have been 


' Strabo, ix. p. 421. Menander the Rhetor (Ap. Walz. Coll. Rhett. 
t. ix. p. 136) gives an elaborate classification of hymns to the gods, 
distinguishing them into nine classes,—kAnrikol, dmrormeumtikol, Puarkol, 
pvOcKol, yeveadoytkol, TEeTAAT EVOL, EVKTLKOL, ATEVKTLKOL, LKTOL :—the se- 
cond class had reference to the temporary absences or departure of a 
god to some distant place, which were often admitted in the ancient 
religion. Sappho and Alkman in their Aletic hymns invoked the gods 
from many different places,—riy pev yap” Apreuw ek wrpioy pev dpewr, 
puplov O€ rddewr, ert O€ ToTawy, avaxadet,—also Aphrodité and Apollo, 
&ec. All these songs were full of adventures and details respecting the 
gods,—in other words, of legendary matter. 

? Pindar, Olymp. xiv.; Boeckh, Staatshaushaltung der Athener, Ap- 
pendix, § xx. p. 357. 

3 Alexander A%tolus, apud Macrobium, Saturn. v. 22. 
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propagated from one common centre, and have 
been erected upon the ruins of a different pre-exist- 
ing faith. With none of these particulars did Gre- 
cian Paganism correspond. It took rise in an age 
of imagination and feeling simply, without the re- 
straints, as well as without the aid, of writing or 
records, of history or philosophy: it was, as a ge. 
neral rule, the spontaneous product of many sepa- 
rate tribes and localities, imitation and propagation 
operating as subordinate causes ; 1t was moreover 
a primordial faith, as far as our means of informa- 
tion enable us to discover. These considerations 
explain to us two facts in the history of the early 
Pagan mind: first, the divine mythes, the matter 
of their religion, constituted also the matter of their 
earliest history ; next, these mythes harmonised 
with each other only in their general types, but dif- 
fered incurably in respect of particular incidents. 
The poet who sang a new adventure of Apollo, the 
trace of which he might have heard in some remote 
locality, would take care that it should be agree- 
able to the general conceptions which his hearers 
entertained respecting the god. He would not 
ascribe the cestus or amorous influences to Athéné, 
nor armed interference and the egis to Aphrodité ; 
but, provided he maintained this general keeping, 
he might indulge his fancy without restraint in the 
particular events of the story’. The feelings and 
faith of his hearers went along with him, and there 
were no critical scruples to hold them back: to 


1 The birth of Apollo and Artemis from Zeus and Lét6 is among the 
oldest and most generally admitted facts in the Grecian divine legends. 
Yet Auschylus did not seruple to describe Artemis publicly as daughter 
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scrutinize the alleged proceedings of the Gods was 
repulsive, and to disbelieve them impious. And thus 
these divine mythes, though they had their root 
simply in religious feelings, and though they pre- 
sented great discrepancies of fact, served neverthe- 
less as primitive matter of history to an early Greek: 
they were the only narratives, at once publicly ac- 
credited and interesting, which he possessed. To 
them were aggregated the heroic mythes (to which 
we shall proceed presently) ,—indeed the two are 
inseparably blended, gods, heroes and men almost 
always appearing in the same picture,—analogous 
both in their structure and their genesis, and differ- 
ing chiefly in the circumstance that they sprang from 
the type of a hero instead of from that of a god. 

Diserepan- | We are not to be astonished if we find Aphrodité, 

ee in the Iliad, born from Zeus and Dioné,—and in 

flenoticed. the Theogony of Hesiod, generated from the foam 
on the sea after the mutilation of Uranos; nor if 
in the Odyssey she appears as the wife of Héphe- 
stos, while in the Theogony the latter is married 
to Aglaia, and Aphrodité is described as mother 
of three children by Arés'. The Homeric hymn 
to Aphrodité details the legend of Aphrodité and 
Anchisés, which is presupposed in the Iliad as 
of Démétér (Herodot. n. 156; Pausan. vin. 37, 3). Herodotus thinks 
that he copied this mnovation from the Egyptians, who affirmed that 
Apollo and Artemis were the sons of Dionysos and Isis. 

The number and discrepancies of the mythes respecting each god are 
attested by the fruitless attempts of learned Greeks to escape the ne- 
cessity of rejecting any of them by multiplying homonymous personages, 
—three persons named Zeus; five named Athéné ; six named Apollo, 
&e. (Cicero, de Natur. Deor. i. 21; Clemen. Alexand. Admon. ad 
Gent. p. 17). 


' Hesiod, Theogon. 188, 934, 945; Homer, Iliad, v. 371; Odyss. 
vill. 268. 
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the parentage of Atneas: hut the author of the 
hymn, probably sung at one of the festivals of 
Aphrodité in Cyprus, represents the goddess as 
ashamed of her passion for a mortal, and as enjoin- 
ing Anchisés under severe menaces not to reveal 
who the mother of AXneas was’; while in the Iliad 
she has no scruple in publicly owning him, and 
he passes everywhere as her acknowledged son. 
Aphrodité is described in the hymn as herself cold 
and unimpressible, but ever active and irresistible 
in inspiring amorous feelings to gods, to men, and 
toanimals. Three goddesses are recorded as memo- 
rable exceptions to her universal empire,—Athéné, 
Artemis, and Hestia or Vesta. Aphrodité was one 
of the most important of all the goddesses in the 
mythical world ; for the number of interesting, pa- 
thetic and tragical adventures deducible from mis- 
placed or unhappy passion was of course very great ; 
and in most of these cases the intervention of 
Aphrodité was usually prefixed, with some legend 
to explain why she manifested herself. Her range 
of action grows wider in the later epic and lyric 
and tragic poets than in Homer’. 


1 Homer, Hymn. Vener. 248, 286; Homer, Iliad, v. 320, 386. 

2 A large proportion of the Hesiodic epic related to the exploits and 
adventures of the heroic women,—the Catalogue of Women and the Eoiai 
embodied a string of such narratives. Hesiod and Stesichorus explained 
the conduct of Helen and Klytzmnestra by the anger of Aphrodité, caused 
by the neglect of their father Tyndareus to sacrifice to her (Hesiod, Fragm. 
59, ed. Duntzer; Stesichor. Fragm. 9, ed. Schneidewin) : the irresisti- 
ble ascendency of Aphrodité is set forth in the Hippolytus of Euripidés 
not less forcibly than that of Dionysos in the Bacche. The character 
of Daphnis the herdsman, well-known from the first Idyll of Theocritus, 
and illustrating the destroying force of Aphrodité, appears to have been 
first introduced into Greek poetry by Stesichorus (see Klausen, Aneas 
und die Penaten, vol.i. pp. 526-529). Compare a striking piece among 
the Fragmenta Incerta of Sophoklés (Fr,63, Brunck) and Euripid. Troad. 


Aphrodité. 
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Athéné, the man-goddess!, born from the head 
of Zeus, without a mother and without feminine 
sympathies, is the antithesis partly of Aphrodité, 
partly of the effeminate or womanised god Diony- 
sos—the latter is an importation from Asia, but 
Athéné is-a Greek conception—the type of com- 
posed, majestic and unrelenting force. It appears 
however as if this goddess had been conceived in a 
different manner in different parts of Greece. For 
we find ascribed to her, in some of the legends, 
attributes of industry and home-keeping ; she is 
represented as the companion of Hépheestos, pa- 
tronising handicraft, and expert at the loom and the 
spindle: the Athenian potters worshiped her along 
with Prométheus. Such traits of character do not 
square with the formidable egis and the massive 
and crushing spear which Homer and most of the 
mythes assign to her. There probably were at first 
at least two different types of Athéné, and their 
coalescence has partially obliterated the less marked 
of the two*. Athéné is the constant and watchful 
946, 995, 1048. Even in the Opp. et Di. of Hesiod, Aphrodité is con- 
ceived rather as a disturbing and injurious influence (v. 65). 

Adonis owes his renown to the Alexandrine poets and their contem- 
porary sovereigns (see Bion’s Idyll and the Adoniazusz of Theocritus). 
The favourites of Aphrodité, even as counted up by the diligence of 
Clemens Alexandrinus, are however very few in number. (Admonitio 
ad Gent. p. 12, Sylb.) 

1 -Avdpodéa S@pov.......+. ’AOdva Simmias Rhodius; IeéAexvs, ap. He- 
phestion. c. 9. p. 54, Gaisford. 

2 Apollodér. ap. Schol. ad Sophokl. Gidip. vol. 57; Pausan. i. 24, 3 ; 
ix. 26, 3; Diodér. v. 73; Plato, Legg. xi. p. 920. In the Opp. et Di. 
of Hesiod, the carpenter is the servant of Athéné (429): see also Phe- 
reklos the réxreyv in the Iliad, v. 61 : compare vu. 385 ; Odyss. viii. 493 ; 
and the Homeric Hymn to Aphrodité, v. 12. The learned article of 
O. Miiller (in the Encyclopedia of Ersch and Gruber, since republished 


among his Kleme Deutsche Schriften, p. 134 seq.), Pallas Athéné, brings 
together all that can be known about this goddess. 
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protectress of Héraklés : she is also locally identi- 
fied with the soil and people of Athens, even in the 
Iliad: Erechtheus, the Athenian, is born of the 
earth, but Athéné brings him up, nourishes him, 
and lodges him in her own temple, where the 
Athenians annually worship him with sacrifice and 
solemnities'. It was altogether impossible to make 
Erechtheus son of Athéné,—the type of the goddess 
forbade it; but the Athenian mythe-creators, though 
they found this barrier impassable, strove to ap- 
proach to it as near as they could, and the descrip- 
tion which they give of the birth of Erichthonios, 
at once un-Homeric and unseemly, presents some- 
thing like the phantom of maternity?. 

The huntress Artemis, in Arcadia and in Greece 
proper generally, exhibits a well-defined type with 
which the legends respecting her are tolerably 
consistent. But the Ephesian as well as the Tauric 
Artemis partakes more of the Asiatic character, 
and has borrowed the attributes of the Lydian 
Great Mother as well as of an indigenous Tauric 
Virgin®: this Ephesian Artemis passed to the colo- 


1 Tliad, ni. 546; viii. 362. 

7 Apollodor. 11.4,6. Compare the vague language of Plato, Kritias, 
ce. iv., and Ovid, Metamorph. u. 757. 

3 Herodot. iv. 103; Strabo, xu. p. 534; xii. p. 650. About the 
Ephesian Artemis, see Guhl, Ephesiaca (Berlin, 1843), p. 79 sqq.; 
Aristoph. Nub. 590; Autokrates in Tympanistis apud ‘lian. Hist. 
Animal. xii. 9; and Spanheim ad Kallimach. Hymn Dian. 36. The 
dances in honour of Artemis sometimes appear to have approached 
to the frenzied style of Bacchanal movement. See the words of 
Timotheus ap. Plutarch. de Audiend. Poet. p. 22, ¢. 4, and rept 
Aeiowd. c. 10, p. 170, also Aristoph. Lysist. 1314. They seem to have 
been often celebrated in the solitudes of the mountains, which were the 
favourite resort of Artemis (Kallimach. Hymn. Dian. 19.), and these 
opevBdovar were always causes predisposing to fanatical excitement. 
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nies of Phokza and Milétus!. The Homeric Ar- 
temis shares with her brother Apollo in the dex- 
terous use of the far-striking bow, and sudden 
death is described by the poet as inflicted by her 
gentle arrow. The jealousy of the gods at the 
withholding of honours and sacrifices, or at the 
presumption of mortals in contending with them,— 
a point of character so frequently recurring in the 
types of the Grecian gods,—manifests itself in the 
legends of Artemis; the memorable Kalydénian 
boar is sent by her as a visitation upon Céneus, be- 
cause he had omitted to sacrifice to her, while he 
did honour to other gods*.. The Arcadian heroine 
Atalanta is however a reproduction of Artemis, with 
little or no difference, and the goddess is sometimes 
confounded even with her attendant nymphs. 

The mighty Poseidén, the earth-shaker and the 
ruler of the sea, is second only to Zeus in power, 
but has no share in those imperial and superin- 
tending capacities which the Father of Gods and 
men exhibits. He numbers a numerous heroic 
progeny, usually men of great corporeal strength, 
and many of them belonging to the Afolic race: 
the great Neleid family of Pylus trace their origin 
up to him; and he is also the father of Polyphe- 
mus the Cyclops, whose well-earned suffering he 
cruelly revenges upon Odysseus. ‘The island of 
Kalaureia is his Délos’, and there was held in it 

1 Strabo, iv. p. 179. 2 Thad, ix. 529. 

3 Strabo, viii. p. 374. According to the old poem called Eumolpia, 
ascribed to Muszeus, the oracle of Delphi originally belonged to Posei- 
don and Gea, jointly: from Geea it passed to Themis, and from her to 


Apollo, to whom Poseidén also made over his share as a compensation 
for the surrender of Kalaureia to him. (Pausan. x. 5, 3.) 
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an old local Amphiktyony, for the purpose of ren- 
dering to him joint honour and sacrifice: the isth- 
mus of Corinth, Heliké in Achaia, and Onchéstos 
in Beeotia, are also residences which he much af- 
fects, and where he is solemnly worshiped. But 
the abode which he originally and specially selected 
for himself was the Acropolis of Athens, where by 
a blow of his trident he produced a well of water in 
the rock: Athéné came afterwards and claimed the 
spot for herself, planting in token of possession the 
olive-tree which stood in the sacred grove of Pan- 
drosos: and the decision either of the autochtho- 
nous Cecrops, or of Erechtheus, awarded to her 
the preference, much to the displeasure of Posei- 
dén. Either on this account, or on account of the 
death of his son Kumolpus, slain in assisting the 
Eleusinians against Erechtheus, the Attic mythes 
ascribed to Poseidén great enmity against the Erech- 
theid family, which he is asserted to have ulti- 
mately overthrown: ‘Theseus, whose glorious reign 
and deeds succeeded to that family, is said to have 
been really his son'. In several other places,—in 
figina, Argos and Naxos,—Poseidén had disputed 
the privileges of patron-god with Zeus, Héré and 
Dionysos: he was worsted in all, but bore his de- 
feat patiently*. Poseidédn endured a long slavery, 
in common with Apollo, gods as they were®, under 
Laomedon, king of ‘Troy, at the command and con- 


® Apollodér. ii. 14, 1; imi. 15, 3, 5: 

* Plutarch, Sympos. viii. 6, p. 741. 

3 Thiad, 1. 716, 766; Euripid. Alkestis, 2. See Panyasis, Fragm. 12, 
p. 24, ed. Diintzer. 
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demnation of Zeus: the two gods rebuilt the walls 
of the city, which had been destroyed by Heraklés. 
When their time was expired, the insolent Laome- 
don withheld from them the stipulated reward, and 
even accompanied its refusal with appalling threats ; 
and the subsequent animosity of the god against Troy 
was greatly determined by the sentiment-of this in- 


Stories of justice’. Such periods of servitude, inflicted upon 
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individual gods, are among the most remarkable 
of all the incidents in the divine legends. We find 
Apollo on another occasion condemned to serve 
Admétus, king of Phere, as a punishment for 
having killed the Cyclépes, and Héraklés also is 
sold as a slave to Omphalé. Even the fierce Arés, 
overpowered and imprisoned for a long time by 
the two Aldids’, is ultimately liberated only by ex- 
traneous aid. Such narratives attest the discursive 
range of Grecian fancy in reference to the gods, as 
well as the perfect commingling of things and per- 
sons, divine and human, in their conceptions of the 
past. The god who serves is for the time degraded: 
but the supreme god who commands the servitude 
is in the like proportion exalted, whilst the idea of 
some sort of order and government among these 
superhuman beings was never lost sight of. Never- 
theless the mythes respecting the servitude of the 
gods became obnoxious afterwards, along with many 
others, to severe criticism on the part of philoso- 
phers. 

The proud, jealous, and bitter Héré,—the god- 
dess of the once-wealthy Mykéne, the fax et focus 


1 Tliad, vii. 452; xxi. 459. 2 Thad, v. 386, 
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of the Trojan war, and the ever-present protectress 
of Jasén in the Argonautic expedition!,—occupies 
an indispensable station in the mythical world. As 
the daughter of Kronos and wife of Zeus, she fills 
a throne from whence he cannot dislodge her, and 
which gives her a right perpetually to grumble and 
to thwart him?. Her unmeasured jealousy of the 
female favourites of Zeus, and her antipathy against 
his sons, especially against Héraklés, has been the 
suggesting cause of innumerable mythes: the ge- 
neral type of her character stands here clearly 
marked, as furnishing both stimulus and guide to 
the mythopeeic fancy. The ‘‘ Sacred Wedding,” 
or marriage of Zeus and Héré, was familiar to epi- 
thalamic poets long before it became a theme for 
the spiritualizing ingenuity of critics. 

Hépheestos is the son of Héré without a father, 
and stands to her in the same relation as Athéné to 
Zeus: her pride and want of sympathy are mani- 
fested by her casting him out at once in consequence 
of his deformity®. He is the god of fire, and espe- 
cially of fire in its practical applications to han- 
dicraft, and is indispensable as the right-hand and 
instrument of the gods. His skill and his deformity 
appear alternately as the source of mythical stories: 
wherever exquisite and effective fabrication is in- 
tended to be designated, Héphestos is announced as 
the maker, although in this function the type of his 
character is reproduced in Deedalos. In the Attic 
legends he appears intimately united both with 
Prométheus and with Athéné, in conjunction with 


* Thiad, iv. 51; Odyss. xii. 72. 
? Thad, 1. 544; iv. 29-38; viii. 408. 3 Thad, xvii. 306, 
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whom he was worshiped at Kolénus near Athens. 
Lémnos was the favourite residence of Hépheestos ; 
and if we possessed more knowledge of this island 
and its town Hépheestias, we should doubtless find 
abundant legends detailing his adventures and in- 
terventions. 

The chaste, still, and bome-keeping Hestia, god- 
dess of the family hearth, is far less fruitful in 
mythical narratives, in spite of her very superior 
dignity, than the knavish, smooth-tongued, keen, 
and acquisitive Hermés. His function of messenger 
of the gods brings him perpetually on the stage, 
and affords ample scope for portraying the features 
of his character. The Homeric hymn to Hermés 
describes the scene and circumstances of his birth, 
and the almost instantaneous manifestation, even 
in infancy, of his peculiar attributes; it explains the 
friendly footing on which he stood with Apollo,— 
the interchange of gifts and functions between them, 
—and lastly, the inviolate security of all the wealth 
and offerings in the Delphian temple, exposed as 
they were to thieves without any visible protection. 
Such was the innate cleverness and talent of Her- 
més, that on the day he was born he invented the 
lyre, stringing the seven chords on the shell of a 
tortoise’; and he also stole the cattle of Apollo in 
Pieria, dragging them backwards to his cave in 
Arcadia, so that their track could not be detected. 
To the remonstrances of his mother Maia, who 
points out to him the danger of offending Apollo, 


1 Homer. Hymn. Mercur. 18.— 
"H@os yeyovos, peo@ juarte eyxOaprter, 
‘Eorrépios Bows krdéWev ExnBdrov "ArddAXovos, Ke. 
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Hermés replies, that he aspires to rival the dignity 
and functions of Apollo among the immortals, and 
that if his father Zeus refuses to grant them to him, 
he will employ his powers of thieving in breaking 
open the sanctuary at Delphi, and in carrying away 
the gold and the vestments, the precious tripods 
and vessels'. Presently Apollo discovers the loss 
of his cattle, and after some trouble finds his way 
to the Kyllénian cavern, where he sees Hermés 
asleep in his cradle. The clild denies the theft 
with effrontery, and even treats the surmise as a 
ridiculous impossibility: he persists in such denial 
even before Zeus, who however detects him at 
once, and compels him to reveal the place where 
the cattle are concealed. But the lyre was as yet 
unknown to Apollo, who has heard nothing except 
the voice of the Muses and the sound of the pipe. 
So powerfully is he fascinated by hearing the tones 
of the lyre from Hermés, and so eager to become 
possessed of it, that he is willing at once to pardon 
the past theft, and even to conciliate besides the 
friendship of Hermés*. Accordingly a bargain is 
struck between the two gods and sanctioned by 
Zeus. Hermés surrenders to Apollo the lyre, in- 
venting for his own use the syrinx or panspipe, and 
receiving from Apollo in exchange the golden rod 
of wealth, with empire over flocks and herds as 
well as over horses and oxen and the wild animals 


* Homer, Hym. Mere. 177.— 
Kiwi yap és Wvdwva, péyav Sdépoy avtiropnoeyr, 
"EvOev dhis tpimodas mepikadd€as, 7S€ A€BnTas 
Hop@now kai xpvody, &e. 
7 Homer, Hym. Mere. 442-454. 
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of the woods. He presses to obtain the gift of 
prophecy, but Apollo is under a special vow not to 
impart that privilege to any god whatever: he in- 
structs Hermés however how to draw information, 
to a certain extent, from the Mcerz or Fates them- 
selves; and assigns to him, over and above, the 
function of messenger of the gods to Hades. 

Although Apollo has acquired the lyre, the parti- 
cular object of his wishes, he is still under apprehen- 
sion that Hermés will steal it away from him again, 
together with his bow, and he exacts a formal oath 
by Styx as security. Hermés promises solemnly 
that he will steal none of the acquisitions, nor ever 
invade the sanctuary of Apollo; while the latter on 
his part pledges himself to recognise Hermés as 
his chosen friend and companion, amongst all the 
other sons of Zeus, human or divine’. 

So came to pass, under the sanction of Zeus, the 
marked favour shown by Apollo to Hermés. But 
Hermés (concludes the hymnographer, with frank- 
ness unusual in speaking of a god) ‘‘ does very little 
good: he avails himself of the darkness of night to 
cheat without measure the tribes of mortal men?.’’ 

+ Homer, Hymn. Mere. 504-520.— 
Kai 76 pev “Epps 
Anrowny epidnoe Scaprepes, os ere kat viv, &e. 
* a *k * *k 
Kat rore Maiados vids vrorydpuevos Karevevoe 
Mn mor dmokdeweu, 60° “ExnBodos extedriorat, 
Mnoe ror’ eurreAdcey trukiv@ Sdu@* avtap ’Amé\A@r 
Anroidns karévevoev er apOua kal pirdrnte 
Mn ruva Pidrepoy addov ev aBavatoiow éoec Oat 
Mnre Oedv, pnt avdpa Avs ydvor, &e. 
* Homer, Hymn. Mere. 574.— 
Tlavpa pev ody dvivnat, ro 8 axpurov nreporevee 
Nvkra Ov ophvainy pida Oynrav avOporer. 
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Here the general types of Hermés and Apollo, 
coupled with the present fact that no thief ever 
approached the rich and seemingly accessible trea- 
sures of Delphi, engender a’string of expository 
incidents cast into a quasi-historical form and de- 
tailing how it happened that Hermés had bound 
himself by especial convention to respect the Del- 
phian temple. The types of Apollo seem to have 
been different in different times and parts of Greece : 
in some places he was worshiped as Apollo No- 
mios', or the patron of pasture and cattle ; and this 
attribute, which elsewhere passed over to his son 
Aristzus, 1s by our hymnographer voluntarily sur- 
rendered to Hermés, combined with the golden rod 
of fruitfulness. On the other hand, the lyre did not 
originally belong to the Far-striking King, nor is 
he at all an inventor: the hymn explains both its 
first invention and how it came into his posses- 
sion. And the value of the incidents is thus partly 
expository, partly illustrative, as expanding in de- 
tail the general preconceived character of the Kyl- 
lénian god. 

To Zeus more amours are ascribed than to any 
of the other gods,—probably because the Grecian 
kings and chieftains were especially anxious to trace 
their lineage to the highest and most glorious of all, 


—each of these amours having its representative. 


progeny on earth*. Such subjects were among the 
most promising and agreeable for the interest of 
mythical narrative, and Zeus as a lover thus be- 
came the father of a great’ many legends, branching 
* Kallimach. Hymn. Apoll. 47. 
> Kallimach. Hymn. Jov. 79. Ex 8¢ Aus Baovdijes, &e. 
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out into innumerable interferences, for which his 
sons, all of them distinguished individuals, and 
many of them persecuted by Héré, furnished the 
occasion. But besides this, the commanding func- 
tions of the Supreme God, judicial and adminis- 
trative, extending both over gods and men, was a 
potent stimulus to the mythopeeic activity. Zeus 
has to watch over his own dignity,—the first of all 
considerations with a god: moreover as Horkios, 
Xenios, Ktésios, Meilichios, (a small proportion of 
his thousand surnames,) he guaranteed oaths and 
punished perjurers, he enforced the observance of 
hospitality, he guarded the family hoard and the 
crop realized for the year, and he granted expiation 
to the repentant criminal'. All these different func- 
tions created a demand for mythes, as the means of 
translating a dim, but serious, presentiment into di- 
stinct form, both self-explaining and communicable 
to others. In enforcing the sanctity of the oath or 
of the tie of hospitality, the most powerful of all 
arguments would be a collection of legends respect- 
ing the judgements of Zeus Horkios or Xenios ; the 
more impressive and terrific such legends were, the 
greater would be their interest, and the less would 
any one dare to disbelieve them. They constituted 
the natural outpourings of a strong and common 
sentiment, probably without any deliberate ethical 
intention : the preconceptions of the divine agency, 
expanded into legend, form a product analogous to 
the idea of the divine features and symmetry embo- 
died in the bronze or the marble statue. 


1 See Herodot. 1.44. Xenoph. Anabas. vu. 8,4. Plutarch, The- 
seus, c. 12. 
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But it was not alone the general type and attri- 
butes of the gods which contributed to put in action 
the mythopeeic propensities. The rites and solem- 
nities forming the worship of each god, as well as 
the details of his temple and its locality, were a 
fertile source of mythes, respecting his exploits and 
sufferings, which to the people who heard them 
served the purpose of past history. The exegetes, 
or local guide and interpreter, belonging to each 
temple, preserved and recounted to curious strangers 
these traditional narratives, which lent a certain 
dignity even to the minutize of divine service. Out 
of a stock of materials thus ample, the poets ex- 
tracted individual collections, such as the ‘‘ Causes” 
(Airia) of Kallimachus, now lost, and such as the 
Fasti of Ovid are for the Roman religious antiqul- 
ties !. 

it was the practice to offer to the gods in sacri- 
fice the bones of the victim only, inclosed in fat : 
how did this practice arise? The author-.of the 
Hesiodic Theogony has a story which explains 
it: Prométheus tricked Zeus into an imprudent 
choice, at the period when the gods and mortal 
men first came to an arrangement about privileges 
and duties (in Mekoéné).. Prométheus, the tutelary 


’ Ovid, Fasti, iv. 21], about the festivals of Apollo :— 


“* Priseique imitamina facti 
Aira Dez comites raucaque terga movent.”’ 
And Lactantius, v.19, 15. “ Ipsos ritus ex rebus gestis (deorum) vel ex 
casibus vel etiam ex mortibus, natos :”’ to the same purpose Augustin. 
De Civ. D. vii. 18; Diodér. iii. 56. Plutarch’s Queestiones Greece et 
Romaicz are full of similar tales, professing to account for existing 


customs, many of them religious and liturgic. See Lobeck, Orphica, 
leas Al ext 
p. 670. 
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representative of man, divided a large steer into two 
portions: on the one side he placed the flesh and 
guts, folded up in the omentum and covered over 
with the skin; on the other, he put the bones en- 
veloped in fat. He then invited Zeus to determine 
which of the two portions the gods would prefer to 
receive from mankind. Zeus ‘‘ with both hands ”’ 
decided for and took the white fat, but was highly 
incensed on finding that he had got nothing at the 
bottom except the bones'. Nevertheless the choice 
of the gods was now irrevocably made: they were 
not entitled to any portion of the sacrificed animal 
beyond the bones and the white fat ; and the stand- 
ing practice is thus plausibly explained*. I select 
this as one amongst a thousand instances to illus- 
trate the genesis of legend out of religious practices. 
In the belief of the people, the event narrated in the 
legend was the real producing cause of the prac- 


* Hesiod, Theog. 550.— 
7 pa Soaodpovéwv’ Zevs SF apbira pybea eidas 
Tv p’ ot& nyvoinge Oddov" kaka S docero Ovo 
Gynrois dvOpamoit, Ta Kal TeMEeTOat Epwedrev. 
Xepat © Gy audoréepnaw dveidero hevkdy Greuap. 
Xaaarto Oe dpévas, audi xdros dé pu tkero Gupor, 
‘Os tev darea AevKa Bods SoAIn emt Téxv7. 
In the second line of this citation, the poet tells us that Zeus saw 
through the trick, and was imposed upon by his own consent, fore- 
knowing that after all the mischievous consequences of the proceeding 
would be visited_on man. But the last lines, and indeed the whole 
drift of the legend, imply the contrary of this: Zeus was really taken 
in, and was in consequence very angry. It is curious to observe how 
the religious feelings of the poet drive him to save m words the presci- 
ence of Zeus, though in doing so he contradicts and nullifies the whole 
point of the story. 
2 Hesiod, Theog. 557.— 
"Ex tov 0 a€avatouow emt xOovi Por avOporev 


r / > oS \ , + la 
Kaiova’ dorea Nevka Ounevtwy ent Bopov. 
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tice: but when we come to apply a sound criticism, 
we are compelled to treat the event as existing only 
in its narrative legend, and the legend itself as 
having been, in the greater number of cases, engen- 
dered by the practice,—thus reversing the supposed 
order of production, 

In dealing with Grecian mythes generally, it is 
convenient to distribute them into such as belong 
to the Gods and such as belong to the Heroes, ac- 
cording as the one or the other are the prominent 
personages. The former class manifests, more pal- 
pably than the latter, their real origin, as growing 
out of the faith and the feelings, without any ne- 
cessary basis, either of matter of fact or allegory: 
moreover, they elucidate more directly the religion 
of the Greeks, so important an item in their cha- 
racter as a people. But in point of fact, most of 
the mythes present to us Gods, Heroes and Men, in 
juxtaposition one with the other, and the richness 
of Grecian mythical literature arises from the infi- 
nite diversity of combinations thus opened out ; 
first by the three class-types, God, Hero, and Man ; 
next by the strict keeping with which each separate 
class and character is handled. We shall now fol- 
low downward the stream of mythical time, which 
begins with the Gods, to the Heroic legends, or 
those which principally concern the Heroes and 
Heroines ; for the latter were to the full as import- 
ant in legend as the former. 
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CHAPTER II. 
LEGENDS RELATING TO HEROES AND MEN. 


Tue Hesiodic theogony gives no account of any- 
thing lke a creation of man, nor does it seem 
that such an idea was much entertained in the le- 
gendary vein of Grecian imagination ; which com- 
monly carried back the present men by successive 
generations to some primitive ancestor, himself 
sprung from the soil, or from a neighbouring river 
or mountain, or from a god, a nymph, &c. But the 
poet of the Hesiodic ‘‘ Works and Days” has given 
us a narrative conceived in a very different spirit 
respecting the origin of the human race, more in 
harmony with the sober and melancholy ethical 
tone which reigns through that poem!. 

First (he tells us).the Olympic gods made the 
golden race,—good, perfect, and happy men, who 
lived from the spontaneous abundance of the earth, 
in ease and tranquillity like the gods themselves : 
they suffered neither disease nor old-age, and their 
death was like a gentle sleep. After death they 
became, by the award of Zeus, guardian terrestrial 
dzmons, who watch unseen over the proceedings 


1 Hesiod, as cited m the Etymologicon Magnum (probably the 
Hesiodic Catalogue of Women, as Marktscheffel considers it, placing it 
Fragm. 133), gives the parentage of a certain Brotos, who must pro- 
bably be intended as the first of men: Bpéros, as pév Etjpepos 6 Meo- 

, >? \ / > / € NO€ , > \ f a“ ” 
anvios, aro Bpdrov tivos avtoyOovos’ 6 b€ “Haiodos, aro Bpotov tov At- 
Aepos kal “Hpépas. 
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of mankind—with the regal privilege of dispensing 
to them wealth, and taking account of good and 
bad deeds!. 

Next, the gods made the silver race,—unlike The Silver. 
and greatly inferior, both in mind and body, to the 
golden. The men of this race were reckless and 
mischievous towards each other, and disdainful of 
the immortal gods, to whom they refused to offer 
either worship or sacrifice. Zeus in his wrath 
buried them in the earth: but there they still enjoy 
a secondary honour, as the Blest of the under- 
world *. | 

Thirdly, Zeus made the brazen race, quite dif- TheBrazen, 
ferent from the silver. They were made of hard 
ash-wood, pugnacious and terrible: they were of 
immense strength and adamantine soul, nor did 
they raise or touch bread. Their arms, their 
houses, and their implements were all of brass: 
there was then no iron. This race, eternally fight- 
ing, perished by each other’s hands, died out, and 
descended without name or privilege to Hadés?. 


* Opp. Di. 120.— 

Avrap emeidn ToUTO yevos Kara yata KddvWev, 
Tot pev Saipoves eiot Avos peyddov did BovAds 
"Ea Odol, emyOdmor, pidrakes Ovntav avOporev’ 
Ot pa pvddocovely re Sixas kal oxérALa Epya, 
*"Hépa écodpevor, mavrn pour@vres em’ aia 
IIXourddorat’ Kai Tovto yépas Baodniov éoyxov. 

? Opp. Di. 140.— 

Avrap emet kal TovTO yévos KaTa yatia Kade, 
Tot pev vroxOdmot pakxapes Ovnrol Kad€ovrat 
Aevrepot, GAN Eurns Ty Kal rotow omndet. 

* The ash was the wood out of which spear-handles were made 
(had, xvi. 142): the Noudar Médvae are born along with the Gigantes 
and the Ermnyes (Theogon. 187),—* gensque viriim truncis et duro 
robore nata” (Virgil, Aneid, viii. 315),—hearts of oak. 
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Next, Zeus made a fourth race, far juster and 
better than the last preceding. These were the He- 
roes or demigods, who fought at the sieges of Troy 
and Thébes. But this splendid stock-also became 
extinct: some perished in war, others were removed 
by Zeus to a happier state in the islands of the Blest. 
There they dwell in peace and comfort, under the 
government of Kronos, reaping thrice in the year 
the spontaneous produce of the earth’. 

The fifth race, which succeeds to the Heroes, is 
of iron: it is the race to which the poet himself be- 
longs, and bitterly does he regret it. He finds his 
contemporaries mischievous, dishonest, unjust, un- 
grateful, given to perjury, careless both of the ties 
of consanguinity and of the behests of the gods: 
Nemesis and Atidés (Ethical Self-reproach) have left 
earth and gone back to Olympus. How keenly does 
he wish that his lot had been cast either earlier 
or later?! This iron race is doomed to continual 
guilt, care, and suffering, with a small infusion of 
good; but the time will come when Zeus will put 
an end to it. The poet does not venture to predict 
what sort of race will succeed. 

Such is the series of distinct races of men, which 
Hesiod, or the author of the ‘‘ Works and Days,” 
enumerates as having existed down to his own time. 
] give it as it stands, without placing much confi- 


1 Opp. Di. 157.— 
"Avdpav ‘Hpoewr Oetov yevos, of kah€ovrat 
‘HyiOeoe mporepy yeven Kar amreipova yaiay. 
2 Opp. Di. 173.— 
Mnker reir peiroy eyo TEUMTOLTL pETELVAL 
-Avipacw, dAN i) mpoabe Caveiv, h erecta yever Oa, 


77 \ \ / > \ a7 
Novy yap on) yevos EOTL TLONPEOV eeeeee 
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dence in the various explanations which critics have 
offered. It stands out in more than one respect 
from the general tone and sentiment of Grecian 
legend: moreover the sequence of races is neither 
natural nor homogeneous,—the heroic race not 
having any metallic denomination, and not occu- 
pying any legitimate place in immediate succession 
to the brazen. Nor is the conception of the de- 
mons in harmony either with Homer or with the 
Hesiodic theogony. In Homer, there is scarcely 
any distinction between gods and demons, while 
the gods are stated to go about and visit the cities 
of men in various disguises for the purpose of in- 
specting good and evil proceedings’. But in the 
poem now before us, the distinction between gods 
and demons is generic. The latter are invisible 
tenants of earth, remnants of the once happy golden 
race whom the Olympic gods first made: the rem- 
nants of the second or silver race are not demons, 
nor are they tenants of earth, but they still enjoy an 
honourable posthumous existence as the Blest of the 
under-world. Nevertheless the Hesiodic demons are 
in no way authors or abettors of evil: on the contrary, 
they form the unseen police of the gods, for the pur- 
pose of repressing wicked behaviour in the world. 
We may trace, I think, in this quintuple succes- 
sion of earthly races, set forth by the author of the 
‘““ Works and Days,” the confluence of two veins of 
sentiment, not consistent one with the other, yet 
both co-existing in the author’s mind. The drift of 
his poem is thoroughly didactic and ethical : though 
deeply penetrated with the injustice and suffering 


* Odyss. xvii. 486, 
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which darken the face of human life, he neverthe- 
less strives to maintain, both in himself and in 
others, a conviction that on the whole the just and 
laborious man will come off well!, and he enforces 
in considerable detail the lessons of practical pru- 
dence and virtue. This ethical sentiment, which 
dictates his appreciation of the present, also guides 
his imagination as to the past. It is pleasing to 
him to bridge over the chasm between the gods 
and degenerate man, by the supposition of previous 
races,—the first altogether pure, the second worse 
than the first, and the third still worse than the 
second; and to show further how the first race 
passed by gentle death-sleep into glorious immor- 
tality; how the second race was sufficiently wicked 
to drive Zeus to bury them in the under-world, yet 
still leaving them a certain measure of honour ; 
while the third was so desperately violent as to 
perish by its own animosities, without either name 
or honour of any kind. The conception of the 
golden race passing after death into good guardian 
daemons, which some suppose to have been derived 
from a comparison with oriental angels, presents 
itself to the poet partly as approximating this race 


1 There are some lines, in which he appears to believe that, under 
the present wicked and treacherous rulers, it is not the interest of any 
man to be just (Opp. Di. 270) :— 

Nov 67 €y@ pnt avros ev avOp@ro.oe Sikatos 
Ey, pyr emos vids’ eel kakdy eote Sikatov 
"Eppevat, ei pel(w ye Oikny aduxk@repos e&er' 
"AdAd TOS” Orrw Cora Tehety Ala TepriKepavvoy. 
On the whole, however, his conviction is to the contrary. 

Plutarch rejects the above four lies, seemingly on no other ground 
than because he thought them immoral and unworthy of Hesiod (see 
Proclus ad loc.). But they fall in perfectly with the temper of the 
poem: and the rule of Plutarch is madmissible, in determining the 
critical question of what is genuine or spurious. 
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to the gods, partly as a means of constituting a 
triple gradation of post-obituary existence, propor- 
tioned to the character of each race whilst alive. 
‘The denominations of gold and silver, given to the 
two first races, justify themselves, like those given 
by Simonidés of Amorgos and by Phokylidés to 
the different characters of women, derived from the 
dog, the bee, the mare, the ass, and other animals ; 
and the epithet of brazen is specially explained by 
reference to the material which the pugnacious 
third race so plentifully employed for their arms 
and other implements. 

So far we trace intelligibly enough the moralising 
vein: we find the revolutions of the past so ar- 
ranged as to serve partly as an ethical lesson, partly 
as a suitable preface to the present’. But fourth 
in the list comes ‘the divine race of Heroes”’: 
and here a new vein of thought is opened by the 
poet. The symmetry of his ethical past is broken 
up, in order to make way for these cherished beings 
of the national faith. For though the author of the 
‘Works and Days” was himself of a didactic cast 
of thought, like Phokylidés, or Solon, or Theognis, 
yet he had present to his feelings, in common with 


‘ Aratus (Phznomen. 107) gives only three successive races,—the 
golden, silver, and brazen; Ovid superadds to these the iron race 
(Metamorph. i. 89-144): neither of them notice the heroic race. 

The observations both of Buttmann (Mythos der altesten Menschen- 
geschlechter, t. u. p. 12 of the Mythologus) and of Volcker (Mytho- 
logie des Japetischen Geschlechts, § 6, pp. 250-279) on this series of 
distinct races, are ingenious, and may be read with profit. Both recog- 
nise the disparate character of the fourth link in the series, and each 
accounts for it in a different manner. My own view comes nearer to 
that of Volcker, with some considerable differences ; amongst which 
one is, that he rejects the verses respecting the dzemons, which seem to 
me capital parts of the whole scheme. 
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his countrymen, the picture of Grecian foretime, 
as it was set forth in the current mythes, and 
still more in Homer and those other epical pro- 
ductions which were then the only existing lte- 
rature and history. It was impossible for him 
to exclude, from his sketch of the past, either 
the great persons or the glorious exploits which 
these poems ennobled; and even if he himself 
could have consented to such an exclusion, the 
sketch would have become repulsive to his hearers. 
But the chiefs who figured before Thébes and Troy 
could not be well identified either with the golden, 
the silver, or the brazen race: moreover it was 
essential that they should be placed in immediate 
contiguity with the present race, because their de- 
scendants, real or supposed, were the most promi- 
nent and conspicuous of existing men. Hence the 
poet is obliged to assign to them the fourth place 
in the series, and to interrupt the descending ethical 
movement in order to interpolate them between the 
brazen and the iron race, with neither of which 
they present any analogy. The iron race, to which 
the poet himself unhappily belongs, is the legitimate 
successor, not of the heroic, but of the brazen. 
Instead of the fierce and self-annihilating pugnacity 
which characterizes the latter, the iron race mani- 
fests an aggregate of smaller and meaner vices and 
mischiefs. It will not perish by suicidal extinction— 
but it is growing worse and worse, and is gradually 
losing its vigour, so that Zeus will not vouchsafe to 
preserve much longer such a race upon the earth. 
We thus see that the series of races imagined by 
the poet of the ‘‘ Works and Days” is the product of 
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two distinct and incongruous veins of imagination, 
—the didactic or ethical blending with the primi- 
tive mythical or epical. His poem is remarkable 
as the most ancient didactic production of the 
Greeks, and as one of the first symptoms of a new 
tone of sentiment finding its way into their lite- 
rature, never afterwards to become extinct. The 
tendency of the ‘‘ Works and Days”’ is anti-heroic: 
far from seeking to inspire admiration for adven- 
turous enterprise, the author inculcates the strictest 
justice, the most unremitting labour and frugality, 
and a sober, not to say anxious, estimate of all 
the minute specialties of the future. Prudence and 
probity are his means,—practical comfort and hap- 
piness his end. But he deeply feels, and keen- 
ly exposes, the manifold wickedness and_short- 
comings of his contemporaries, in reference to this 
capital standard. He turns with displeasure from 
the present men, not because they are too feeble 
to hurl either the spear of Achilles or some vast 
boundary-stone, but because they are rapacious, 
knavish, and unprincipled. 

The demons first introduced into the religious 
atmosphere of the Grecian world by the author of 
the ‘Works and Days,” as generically different from 
the gods, but as essentially good, and as forming 
the intermediate agents and police between gods 
and men,—are deserving of attention as the seed 
of a doctrine which afterwards underwent many 
changes, and became of great importance, first as 
one of the constituent elements of pagan faith, 
then as one of the helps to its subversion. It will 
be recollected that the buried remnants of the half- 
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wicked silver race, though they are not recognized 
as demons, are still considered as having a sub- 
stantive existence, a name, and dignity, in the 
under-world. The step was easy, to treat them as 
demons also, but as demons of a defective and 
malignant character: this step was made by Em- 
pedoclés and Xenocratés, and to a certain extent 
countenanced by Plato’. There came thus to be 
admitted among the pagan philosophers demons 
both good and bad, in every degree: and these 
demons were found available as a means of ex- 
plaining many phenomena for which it was not 
convenient to admit the agency of the gods. ‘They 
served to relieve the gods from the odium of phy- 
sical and moral evils, as well as from the necessity 
of constantly meddling in small affairs; and the 
objectionable ceremonies of the pagan world were 
defended upon the ground that in no other way 
could the exigencies of such malignant beings be 
appeased. ‘They were most frequently noticed as 
causes of evil, and thus the name (demon) came 
insensibly to convey with it a bad sense,—the idea 
of an evil being as contrasted with the goodness of 
a god. So it was found by the Christian writers 
when they commenced their controversy with pa- 
ganism. One branch of their argument led them 
to identify the pagan gods with demons in the evil 
sense, and the insensible change in the received 
meaning of the word lent them a specious assist- 
ance. For they could easily show that not only 
in Homer, but in the general language of early 
pagans, all the gods generally were spoken of as 


1 See this subject further mentioned—infra, chap. xvi. p. 564. 
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dzemons—and therefore, verbally speaking, Cle- 
mens and Tatian seemed to affirm nothing more 
against Zeus or Apollo than was employed in the 
language of paganism itself. Yet the audience of 
Homer or Sophoklés would have strenuously repu- 
diated the proposition, if it had been put to them in 
the sense which the word demon bore in the age 
and among the circle of these Christian writers. 

In the imagination of the author of the ‘‘ Works 
and Days,” the demons occupy an important place, 
and are regarded as being of serious practical effi- 
ciency. When he is remonstrating with the rulers 
around him upon their gross injustice and corrup- 
tion, he reminds them of the vast number of these 
immortal servants of Zeus who are perpetually on 
guard amidst mankind, and through whom the 
visitations of the gods will descend even upon the 
most potent evildoers’. His supposition that the 
demons were not gods, but departed men of the 
golden race, allowed him to multiply their number 
indefinitely, without too much cheapening the di- 
vine dignity. 

As this poet has been so much enslaved by the 
current legends as to introduce the Heroic race 
into a series to which it does not legitimately be- 
long, so he has under the same influence inserted 
in another part of his poem the mythe of Pandéra 
and Prométheus’, as a means of explaining the 
primary diffusion, and actual abundance, of evil 
among mankind. Yet this mythe can in no 


1 Opp. Di. 252. Tpis yap pvprot eiow emt yOovi movAvBoreipy, &c, 
2 Opp. Di. 50-105. 
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way consist with his quintuple scale of distinct 
races, and is in fact a totally distinct theory to 
explain the same problem,—the transition of man- 
kind from a supposed state of antecedent happi- 
ness to one of present toil and suffering. Such an 
inconsistency is not a sufficient reason for ques- 
tioning the genuineness of either passage; for the 
two stories, though one contradicts the other, both 
harmonise with that central purpose which governs 
the author’s mind,—a querulous and didactic ap- 
preciation of the present. That such was his pur- 
pose appears not only from the whole tenor of his 
poem, but also from the remarkable fact that his 
own personality, his own adventures and kindred, 
and his own sufferings, figure in it conspicuously. 
And this introduction of self imparts to it a pecu- 
liar interest. The father of Hesiod came over from 
the Atolic Kymé, with the view of bettering his 
condition, and settled at Askra in Beoeotia, at the 
foot of Mount Helicon. After his death his two 
sons divided the family inheritance: but Hesiod 
bitterly complains that his brother Persés cheated 
and went to law with him, and obtained through 
corrupt judges an unjust decision. He farther 
reproaches his brother with a preference for the 
suits and unprofitable bustle of the agora, at a time 
when he ought to be labouring for his subsistence 
in the field. Askra indeed was a miserable place, 
repulsive both in summer and winter. Hesiod had 
never crossed the sea, except once from Aulis to 
Euboea, whither he went to attend the funeral- 
games of Amphidamas, the chief of Chalkis: he 
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sung a hymn, and gained as prize a tripod, which 
he consecrated to the muses in Helicon’. 

These particulars, scanty as they are, possess 
a peculiar value, as the earliest authentic memo- 
randum respecting the doing or suffering of any 
actual Greek person. There is no external testi- 
mony at all worthy of trust respecting the age of 
the ‘‘ Works and Days”: Herodotus treats He- 
siod and Homer as belonging to the same age, 
four hundred years before his own time ; and there 
are other statements besides, some placing Hesiod 
at an earlier date than Homer, some at a later. 
Looking at the internal evidences, we may observe 
that the pervading sentiment, tone and purpose of 
the poem is widely different from that of the Iliad 
and Odyssey, and analogous to what we read re- 
specting the compositions of Archilochus and the 
Amorgian Simonidés. The author of the ‘‘ Works 
and Days”’ is indeed a preacher and not a satirist : 
but with this distinction, we find in him the same 
predominance of the present and the positive, the 
same disposition to turn the muse into an expo- 
nent of his own personal wrongs, the same em- 
ployment of Atsopic fable by way of illustration, 
and the same unfavourable estimate of the female 
sex’, all of which may be traced in the two poets 

1 Opp. Di. 630-650, 27-45. 

* Compare the fable (aivos) in the “‘ Works and Days,” v. 200, with 
those in Archilochus, Fr. xxxviii. and xxxix., Gaisford, respecting the 
fox and the ape; and the legend of Panddéra (v. 95 and v. 705) with 
the fragment of Simonidés of Amorgos respecting women (F*¥. viii. ed. 
Welcker, v. 95-115); also Phokylidés ap. Stobzeum Florileg. Ixx1. 


Isokratés assimilates the character of the ‘“‘ Works and Days” to 
that of Theognis and Phokylidés (ad Nikokl. Or. ii. p. 23). 
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above-mentioned, placing both of them in contrast 
with the Homeric epic. Such an internal analogy, 
in the absence of good testimony, is the best guide 
which we can follow in determining the date of the 
‘ ‘Works and Days,” which we should accordingly 
place shortly after the year 700 B.c. The style of 
the poem might indeed afford a proof that the an- 
cient and uniform hexameter, though well-adapted 
to continuous legendary narrative or to solemn 
hymns, was somewhat monotonous when called 
upon either to serve a polemical purpose or to im- 
press a striking moral lesson. When poets, then 
the only existing composers, first began to apply 
their thoughts to the cut and thrust of actual life, 
aggressive or didactic, the verse would be seen to 
require a new, livelier and smarter metre ; and out 
of this want grew the elegiac and the iambic verse, 
both seemingly contemporaneous, and both in- 
tended to supplant the primitive hexameter for the 
short effusions then coming into vogue. 
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CHAPTER III. 
LEGEND OF THE IAPETIDS. 


Tue sons of the Titan god Iapetus, as described in 
the Hesiodic theogony, are Atlas, Mencetius, Pro- 
métheus and Epimétheus’. Of these, Atlas alone is 
mentioned by Homer in the Odyssey, and even he 
not as the son of Iapetus : the latter himself is named 
in the [had as existing in Tartarus along with Kro- 
nos. The Homeric Atlas ‘‘ knows the depths of the 
whole sea, and keeps by himself those tall pillars 
which hold the heaven apart from the earth’.”’ 

As the Homeric theogony generally appears 
much expanded in Hesiod, so also does the family 
of Iapetus, with their varied adventures. Atlas is 
here described, not as the keeper of the interme- 
diate pillars between heaven and earth, but as 
himself condemned by Zeus to support the heaven 
on his head and hands®; while the fierce Mencetius 
is thrust down to Erebus as a punishment for his 
ungovernable insolence. But the remaining two 
brothers, Prométheus and Epimétheus, are among 
the most interesting creations of Grecian legend, 


* Hesiod, Theog. 510. 

* Hom. Odyss. i. 120.— 
"At\avtos Ovyatip ddodppovos, dare Oadaoons 
Ildons BevOea otde, exer S€ Te Kiovas adits 
Makpas, ai yatay re Kai otpavdy apdis éxovew. 

* Hesiod, Theog. 516.— 
“AtXas © ovpavon edpdy exer Kpatepns Um avayKns 
"Eotnas, keady Te kat dkapdrourt yéperce. 

Hesiod stretches far beyond the simplicity of the Homeric conception. 
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and distinguished in more than one respect from 
all the remainder. 

First, the main battle between Zeus and the 
Titan gods is a contest of force purely and simply 
—mountains are hurled and thunder is launched, 
and the victory remains to the strongest. But the 
competition between Zeus and Prométheus is one 
of craft and stratagem: the victory does indeed 
remain to the former, but the honours of the fight 
belong to the latter. Secondly, Prométheus and 
Epimétheus (the fore-thinker and the after-thinker') 
are characters stamped at the same mint and by 
the same effort, the express contrast and antithesis 
of each other. Thirdly, mankind are here expressly 


brought forward, not indeed as active partners in 


the struggle, but as the grand and capital subjects 
interested,—as gainers or sufferers by the result. 
Prométheus appears in the exalted character of 
champion of the human race, even against the for- 
midable superiority of Zeus. 

In the primitive or Hesiodic legend, Prométheus 
is not the creator or moulder of man; it is only 
the later additions which invest him with this cha- 
racter*. The race are supposed as existing, and 
Prométheus, a member of the dispossessed body of 


1 Pindar extends the family of Epimétheus and gives him a daughter, 
Tpdpacts (Pyth. v. 25), Excuse, the offspring of After-thought. 

2 Apollodér.i. 7. 1. Nor is he such either in A’schylus, or im the 
Platonic fable (Protag. c. 30), though this version became at last the 
most popular. Some hardened lumps of clay, remnants of that which 
had been employed by Prometheus in moulding man, were shown to 
Pausanias at Panopeus in Phokis (Paus. x. 4, 3). 

The first Epigram of Erinna (Anthol. i. p. 58, ed. Brunck) seems to 
allude to Prométheus as moulder of man. The expression of Aristo- 
phanés (Aves, 689)—aAdopara mwyAov—does not necessarily refer to 
Prometheus. 
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Titan gods, comes forward as their representative 
and defender. The advantageous bargain which he 
made with Zeus on their behalf, in respect to the 
partition of the sacrificial animals, has been re- 
counted in the preceding chapter. Zeus felt that 
he had been outwitted, and was exceeding wroth. 
In his displeasure he withheld from mankind the 
inestimable comfort of fire, so that the race would 
have perished, had not Prométheus stolen fire, in 
defiance of the command of the Supreme Ruler, and 
brought it to men in the hollow of a ferule?. 

Zeus was now doubly indignant, and determined 
to play off a still more ruinous stratagem. He- 
phestos, by his direction, moulded the form of a 
beautiful virgin; Athéné dressed her, Aphrodité 
and the Charites bestowed upon her both orna- 
ment and fascination, while Hermés infused into her 
the mind of a dog, a deceitful spirit, and treache- 
rous words*. The messenger of the gods conducted 
this ‘‘ fascinating mischief’ to mankind, at a time 
when Prométheus was not present. Now Epimé- 
theus had received from his brother peremptory in- 
junctions not to accept from the hands of Zeus any 
present whatever; but the beauty of Pandora (so 
the newly-formed female was called) was not to be 
resisted. She was received and admitted among 
men, and from that moment their comfort and 
tranquillity was exchanged for suffering of every 
kind’. The evils to which mankind are hable had 
been before enclosed in a cask in their own keeping : 
Pandora in her malice removed the lid of the cask, 


' Hesiod, Theog. 566; Opp. Di. 52. ? Theog. 580; Opp. Di. 50-85. 
3 Opp. Di. 81-90. 
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and out flew these thousand evils and calamities, 
to exercise for ever their destroying force. Hope 
alone remained imprisoned, and therefore without 
efficacy, as before—the inviolable lid being re- 
placed before she could escape. Before this inci- 
dent (says the legend) men had lived without dis- 
ease or suffering; but now both earth and sea are 
full of mischiefs, while maladies of every description 
stalk abroad by day as well as by night?, without 
any hope for man of relief to come. 

The Theogony gives the legend here recounted, 
with some variations—leaving out the part of 
Epimétheus altogether, as well as the cask of evils. 
Pandora is the ruin of man, simply as the mother 
and representative of the female sex*. And the 
variations are thus useful, as they enable us to 


1 Opp. Di. 93. Pandéra does not bring with her the cask, as the 
common version of this story would have us suppose : the cask exists 
fast closed in the custody of Epimétheus, or of man himself, and Pan- 
dora commits the fatal treachery of removing the lid. The case is 
analogous to that of the closed bag of unfavourable winds which Holus 
gives into the hands of Odysseus, and which the guilty companions of 
the latter force open, to the entire ruin of his hopes (Odyss. x. 19-60). 
The idea of the two casks on the threshold of Zeus, lying ready for dis- 
pensation—one full of evils, the other of benetits—is Homeric (Ihad, 
xxiv. 527) :— 

Aolo. yup te mio kataxetatae ev Avs ovder, &e. 

Plutarch assimilates to this the widos opened by Pandora, Consolat. 
ad Apollon. c. 7. p. 105. The explanation here given of the Hesiodic 
passage relating to Hope, is drawn from an able article in the Wiener 
Jahrbucher, vol. 109 (1845), p. 220, Ritter; a review of Schémann’s 
translation of the Prometheus of Aischylus. The diseases and evils are in- 
operative so long as they remain shut up in the cask : the same mischief- 
making influence which lets them out to their calamitous work, takes 
eare that Hope shall still continue a powerless prisoner in the inside, 

2 Theog. 590.— | 

EK THs yap yevos €ori yuvatkav Ondutepaar, 
Tis yap ddA@udy €are yévos’ Kal PirAa yuvatkoy 
IIjpua peya Ovnroiot per avSpaot vaerdovor, &e. 
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distinguish the essential from the accessory cir- 
cumstances of the story. 

‘Thus (says the poet, at the conclusion of his 
narrative) it is not possible to escape from the 
purposes of Zeus'.”” His mythe, connecting the 
calamitous condition of man with the malevolence 
of the supreme god, shows, first, by what cause 
such an unfriendly feeling was raised; next, by 
what instrumentality its deadly results were brought 
about. The human race are not indeed the creation, 
but the protected flock of Prométheus, one of the 
elder or dispossessed Titan gods: when Zeus ac- 
quires supremacy, mankind along with the rest 
become subject to him, and are to make the best 
bargain they can, respecting worship and service 
to be yielded. By the stratagem of their advocate 
Prométheus, Zeus is cheated into such a partition 


of the victims as is eminently unprofitable to | 


him; whereby his wrath is so provoked, that 
he tries to subtract from man the use of fire. 
Here however his scheme is frustrated by the theft 
of Prométheus: but his second attempt is more 
successful, and he in his turn cheats the unthink- 
ing Epimétheus into the acceptance of a present 
(in spite of the peremptory interdict of Promé- 
theus) by which the whole of man’s happiness is 
wrecked. This legend grows out of two feelings ; 
partly as to the relations of the gods with man, 
partly as to the relation of the female sex with the 
male. The present gods are unkind towards man, 
but the old gods, with whom man’s lot was ort- 
* Opp. Di. 105.— 


WA > ~ > df , f 
Ovtws ovr 7H eat Avos vooy eEadréac Oa. 
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ginally cast, were much kinder—and the ablest 
among them stands forward as the indefatigable 
protector of the race. Nevertheless, the mere ex- 
cess of his craft proves the ultimate-ruin of the 
cause which he espouses. He cheats Zeus out of a 
fair share of the sacrificial victim, so as both to 
provoke and justify a retaliation which he cannot 
be always at hand to ward off: the retaliation is, 
in his absence, consummated by a snare laid for 
Epimétheus and voluntarily accepted. And thus, 
though Hesiod ascribes the calamitous condition of 
man to the malevolence of Zeus, his piety suggests 
two exculpatory pleas for the latter : mankind have 
been the first to defraud Zeus of his legitimate 
share of the sacrifice—and they have moreover 
been consenting parties to their own ruin. Such 
are the feelings, as to the relation between the 
gods and man, which have been one of the gene- 
rating elements of this legend. The other element, 
a conviction of the vast mischief arising to man 
from women, whom yet they cannot dispense with, 
is frequently and strongly set forth in Several of 
the Greek poets—by Simonidés of Amorgos and 
Phokylidés, not less than by the notorious miso- 
gynist Euripidés. 

But the miseries arising from woman, however 
great they might be, did not reach Prométheus 
himself. For him, the rash champion who had 
ventured ‘‘to compete in sagacity’”’ with Zeus, a 
different punishment was in store. Bound by heavy 
chains to a pillar, he remained fast imprisoned for 
several generations: every day did an eagle prey 


Pe a fae y 
' Theog. 534. Ovver’ epigero Bovdds vrreppevet Kpovion, 
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upon his liver, and every night did the liver grow 
afresh for the next day’s suffering. At length 
Zeus, eager to enhance the glory of his favourite 
son Héraklés, permitted the latter to kill the eagle 
and rescue the captive’. 

Such is the Prométhean mythe as it stands in 
the Hesiodic poems ; its earliest form, as far as we 
can trace. Upon it was founded the sublime tra- 
gedy of Auschylus, ‘‘ The Enchained Prométheus,”’ 
together with at least one more tragedy, now lost, 
by the same author’. A%schylus has made several 
important alterations ; describing the human race, 
not as having once enjoyed and subsequently lost 
a state of tranquillity and enjoyment, but as origi- 
nally feeble and wretched. He suppresses both the 
first trick played off by Prométheus upon Zeus 
respecting the partition of the victim—and the final 
formation and sending of Pandéra—which are the 
two most marked portions of the Hesiodic story ; 
while on the other hand he brings out prominently 
and enlarges upon the theft of fire®, which in Hesiod 
is but slightly touched. If he has thus relinquished 
the antique simplicity of the story, he has rendered 
more than ample compensation by imparting to it 
a grandeur of ¢déal, a large reach of thought com- 
bined with appeals to our earnest and admiring 
sympathy, and a pregnancy of suggestion in re- 

1 Theog. 521-532. 

Of the tragedy called IIpopnOevs Avéjuevos some few fragments yet 
remain : UpounOets Ivppopos was a satyric drama, according to Din- 
dorf; Welcker recognises a third tragedy, HpopnOeds Tvpdopos, and a 
satyric drama, IpopunOevs Ivpxaeds (Die Griechisch. Tragédien, vol. i. 
p. 30). The story of Prométheus had also been handled by Sapphd in 


one of her lost songs (Servius ad Virgil. Eclog. vi. 42). 
* Apollodérus too mentions only the theft of fire (1. 7. 1). 
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gard to the relations between the gods and man, 
which soar far above the Hesiodic level—and which 
render his tragedy the most impressive, though 
not the most artistically composed, of all Grecian 
dramatic productions. Prométheus there appears 
not only as the heroic champion and sufferer in 
the cause and for the protection of the human race, 
but also as the gifted teacher of all the arts, helps, 
and ornaments of life, amongst which fire is only 
one’: all this against the will and in defiance of 
the purpose of Zeus, who, on acquiring his empire, 
wished to destroy the human race and to beget 
some new breed*. Moreover, new relations between 
Prométheus and Zeus are superadded by Adschy- 
lus. At the commencement of the struggle between 
Zeus and the Titan gods, Prométheus had vainly 
attempted to prevail upon the latter to conduct it 
with prudence ; but when he found that they obsti- 
nately declined all wise counsel, and that their ruin 
was inevitable, he abandoned their cause and joined 
Zeus. To him and to his advice Zeus owed the 
victory : yet the monstrous ingratitude and tyranny 
of the latter is now manifested by nailing him to a 
rock, for no other crime than because he frustrated 
the purpose of extinguishing the human race, and 
furnished to them the means of living with tolerable 
comfort’. The new ruler Zeus, insolent with his 


1 ZEsch. Prom. 442-506.— 
Tava réxvat Bporotow ex Upopnbews. 
? ZEsch. Prom 231.— 
Bporay d€ Tv TadaiTrwpav Adyor 
OvK goxev ovdev’, AAN dicrocas yévos 
TO may, éxypnev GAXo ditrvoae veor. 
3 Asch. Prom. 198-222. 123.— 
dia THY Atay Pitdrnta Bpor@r. 
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victory over the old gods, tramples down all right, 
and sets at naught sympathy and obligation, as well 
towards gods as towards man. Yet the prophetic 
Prométheus, in the midst of intense suffering, is con- 
soled by the foreknowledge that the time will come 
when Zeus must again send for him, release him, 
and invoke his aid, as the sole means of averting 
from himself dangers otherwise insurmountable. 
The security and means of continuance for man- 
kind have now been placed beyond the reach of Zeus 
—whom Prométheus proudly defies, glorying in his 
generous and successful championship’, despite the 
terrible price which he is doomed to pay for it. 

As the Adéschylean Prométheus, though retaining 
the old lineaments, has acquired a new colouring, 
soul and character, so he has also become identified 
with a special locality. In Hesiod there is no indi- 
cation of the place in which he is imprisoned ; but 
fKischylus places it in Scythia®, and the general 
belief of the Greeks supposed it to be on Mount 
Caucasus. So long and so firmly did this belief 
continue, that the Roman general Pompey, when 
in command of an army in Kolchis, made with his 
companion, the literary Greek Theophanés, a spe- 
cial march to view the spot in Caucasus where 
Prométheus had been transfixed’. 


1 sch. Prom. 169-770. 

* Prometh. 2. See also the Fragments of the Prométheus Solutus, 
177-179, ed. Dindorf, where Caucasus is specially named; but v. 719 
of the Prométheus Vinctus seems to imply that Mount Caucasus is a 
place different from that to which the suffering prisoner is chained. 

* Appian, Bell. Mithridat. c. 103. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


HEROIC LEGENDS.—GENEALOGY OF ARGOS. 


Havine briefly enumerated the gods of Greece, 
with their chief attributes as described in legend, 
we come to those genealogies which connected 
them with historical men. 

In the retrospective faith of a Greek, the ideas of 
worship and ancestry coalesced. Every association 
of men, large or small, in whom there existed a 
feeling of present union, traced back that union to 
some common initial progenitor; that progenitor 
being either the common god whom they worshiped, 
or some semi-divine person closely allied to him. 
What the feelings of the community require is, a 
continuous pedigree to connect them with this re- 
spected source of existence, beyond which they do 
not think of looking back. A series of names, 
placed in filiation or fraternity, together with a 
certain number of family or personal adventures 
ascribed to some of the individuals among them, 
constitute the ante-historical past through which 
the Greek looks back to his gods. The names of 
this genealogy are, to a great degree, gentile or 
local names familiar to the people,—rivers, moun- 
tains, springs, lakes, villages, demes, &c.,—embo- 
died as persons, and introduced as acting or suffer- 
ing. They are moreover called kings or chiefs, but 
the existence of a body of subjects surrounding 
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them is tacitly implied rather than distinctly set 
forth ; for their own personal exploits or family 
proceedings constitute for the most part the whole 
matter of narrative. And thus the genealogy was 
made to satisfy at once the appetite of the Greeks 
for romantic adventure, and their demand for an 
unbroken line of filiation between themselves and 
the gods. The eponymous personage, from whom 
the community derive their name, is sometimes the 
begotten son of the local god, sometimes an indi- 
genous man sprung from the earth, which is indeed 
itself divinized. 

It will be seen from the mere description of these 
genealogies that they included elements human 
and historical, as well as elements divine and ex- 
tra-historical. And if we could determine the time 
at which any genealogy was first framed, we should 
be able to assure ourselves that the men then re- 
presented as present, together with their fathers 
and grandfathers, were real persons of flesh and 
blood. But this is a point which can seldom be 
ascertained ; moreover, even if it could be ascer- 
tained, we must at once set it aside, if we wish 
to look at the genealogy in the point of view of 
the Greeks. For to them, not only all the mem- 
bers were alike real, but the gods and heroes at 
the commencement were in a certain sense the 
most real; at least, they were the most esteemed 
and indispensable of all. The value of the gene- 
alogy consisted, not in its length, but in its con- 
tinuity ; not (according to the feeling of modern 
aristocracy) in the power of setting out a pro- 
longed series of human fathers and grandfathers, 
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but in the sense of ancestral union with the pri- 
mitive god. And the length of the series is trace- 
able rather to humility, inasmuch as the same per- 
son who was gratified with the belief that he was 
descended from a god in the fifteenth generation, 
would have accounted it criminal insolence to af- 
firm that a god was his father or grandfather. In 
presenting to the reader those genealogies which 
constitute the supposed primitive history of Hellas, 
I make no pretence to distinguish names real and 
historical from fictitious creations; partly because 
I have no evidence upon which to draw the line, and 
partly because by attempting it I should altogether 
depart from the genuine Grecian point of view. 
Nor is it possible to do more than exhibit a 
certain selection of such as were most current and 
interesting; for the total number of them which 
found place in Grecian faith exceeds computation. 
As a general rule, every deme, every gens, every 
ageregate of men accustomed to combined action, 
religious or political, had its own. The small and 
unimportant demes into which Attica was divided 
had each its ancestral god and heroes, just as 
much as the great Athens herself. Even among 
the villages of Phokis, which Pausanias will hardly 
permit himself to call towns, deductions of legen- 
dary antiquity were not wanting. And it is im- 
portant to bear in mind, when we are reading the 
legendary genealogies of Argos, or Sparta, or 
Thébes, that these are merely samples amidst an 
extensive class, all perfectly analogous, and all 
exhibiting the religious and patriotic retrospect of 
some fraction of the Hellenic world. ‘They are no 
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more matter of historical tradition than any of the 
thousand other legendary genealogies which men 
delighted to recall to memory at the periodical 
festivals of their gens, their deme, or their village. 

With these few prefatory remarks, I proceed to 
notice the most conspicuous of the Grecian heroic 
pedigrees, and first, that of Argos. 

The earliest name in Argeian antiquity is that 
of Inachus, the son of Oceanus and Téthys, who 
gave his name to the river flowing under the 
walls of the town. According to the chronological 
computations of those who regarded the mythical 
genealogies as substantive history, and who al- 
lotted a given number of years to each generation, 
the reign of Inachus was placed 1986 B.c., or 
about 1100 years prior to the commencement of 
the recorded Olympiads’. 

The sons of Inachus were Phoréneus and Augia- 
leus ; both of whom however were sometimes re- 
presented as autochthonous men, the one in the 
territory of Argos, the other in that of Sikyén. 
fKgialeus gave his name to the north-western re- 
gion of the Peloponnésus, on the southern coast of 
the Corinthian Gulf*. The name of Phordneus 
was of great celebrity in the Argeian mythical 
genealogies, and furnished both the title and the 
subject of the ancient poem called Phoronis, in 
which he is styled ‘‘ the father of mortal men*.” 


* Apollodér. ii. 1. Myr. Fynes Clinton does not admit the historical 
reality of Inachus; but he places Phoréneus seventeen generations, or 
570 years prior to the Trojan war, 978 years earlier than the first re- 
corded Olympiad. See Fasti Hellenici, vol. iii. ¢.1. p. 19. 

2 Pausan. ii. 5, 4. 

3 See Diintzer, Fragm. Epic. Gree. p. 57. The Argeian author 
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He is said to have imparted to mankind, who had 
before him lived altogether isolated, the first no- 
tion and habits of social existence, and even the 
first knowledge of fire: his dominion-extended over 
the whole Peloponnésus. His tomb at Argos, and 
seemingly also the place, called the Phoronic city, 
in which he formed the first settlement of mankind, 
were still shown in the days of Pausanias'. The 
offspring of Phorédneus, by the nymph Telediké, 
were Apis and Niobé. Apis, a harsh ruler, was 
put to death by Thelxidn and Telchin, having 
given to Peloponnésus the name of Apia®: he was 
succeeded by Argos, the son of his sister Niobé 
by the god Zeus. From this sovereign Pelopon- 


Akusilaus, treated Phorédneus as the first of men, Fragm. 14. Didot 
ap. Clem. Alex. Stromat.i.p.321. opwvies, a synonym for Argeians ; 
Theocrit. Idyll. xxv. 200. 

! Apollodor. wu. 1, 1; Pausan. n. 15, 55°19, 5; 205 3. 

® Apis in Adschylus is totally different: an iatpouavris or medical 
charmer, son of Apollo, who comes across the gulf from Naupactus, 
purifies the territory of Argos from noxious monsters, and gives to it 
the name of Apia (Aschyl. Suppl. 265). Compare Steph. Byz. v. 
*Arin; Soph. Cidip. Colon. 1303. The name ’Azia for Peloponnésus 
remains still a mystery, even after the attempt of Buttmann (Lexilogus, 
s. 19) to throw light upon it. 

Eusebius asserts that Niobé was the wife of Inachts and mother of 
Phoroneus, and pointedly contradicts those who call her daughter of 
Phoréneus—gaci dé tives NidBnv Bopavéws eivar bvyarépa, drep ovK 
adnéés (Chronic. p. 23, ed. Scalig.): his positive tone is curious, upon 
such a matter. 

Hellanicus m his Argolica stated that Phordneus had three sons, 
Pelasgus, lasus and Agénér, who at the death of their father divided 
his possessions by lot. Pelasgus acquired the country near the river 
Erasinus, and built the citadel of Larissa: Iasus obtaimed the portion 
near to Elis. After their decease, the younger brother Agénér invaded 
and conquered the country, at the head of a large body of horse. It 
was from these three persons that Argos derived three epithets which 
are attached to it in the Homeric poems—‘Apyos TeAaoyixdv, “Iacor, 
‘ImmoBoroy (Hellanik. Fr. 38, ed. Didot; Phavorin. v.”Apyos). This is 
a specimen of the way in which legendary persons as well as legendary 
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nésus was denominated Argos. By his wife Evadné, 
daughter of Strymén', he had four sons, Ekbasus, 
Peiras, Epidaurus, and Kriasus. Ekbasus was suc- 
ceeded by his son Agénor, and he again by his son 
Argos Panoptés,—a very powerful prince, who is 
said to have had eyes distributed over all his body, 
and to have liberated Peloponnésus from several 
monsters and wild animals which infested it?: 
Akusilaus and Aéschylus make this Argos an earth- 
born person, while Pherekydés reports him as son 
of Arestér. Jasus was the son of Argos Panoptés 
by Isméné, daughter of Asépus. According to the 
authors whom Apollodoérus and Pausanias prefer, 
the celebrated I6 was his daughter: but the He- 
siodic epic (as well as Akusilaus) represented her as 
daughter of Peiras, while A4schylus and Kastor the 
chronologist afirmed the primitive king Inachus 
to have been her father®. A favourite theme, as 
well for the ancient genealogical poets as for the 
Attic tragedians, were the adventures of I6, of 
whom, while priestess of Héré, at the ancient and 
renowned Heérzon between Mykénez and Argos, 


events were got up to furnish an explanation of Homeric epithets: we 
may remark as singular, that Hellanicus seems to apply HeAaoyixoy 
”Apyos to a portion of Peloponnésus, while the Homeric Catalogue ap- 
plies it to Thessaly. 

1 Apollod. 1. c. The mention of Strymén seems connected with 
A&schylus, Suppl. 255. 

? Akusil. Fragm. 17, ed. Didot; Asch. Prometh. 568 ; Pherekyd. 
Fragm. 22, ed. Didot; Hesiod. Aigimius, Fr. 2, p. 56, ed. Diintzer : 
among the varicties of the story, one was that Argos was changed into 
a peacock (Schol. Aristoph. Aves, 102). Macrobius (i. 19) considers 
Argos as an allegorical expression of the starry heaven; an idea which 
Panofska also upholds in one of the recent Abhandlungen of the Berlin 
Academy, 1837, p. 121 seq. 


® Apollod. 11.1, 1; Pausan. i. 16,1; Ausch. Prom. vy. 590-663, 
12 
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Zeus became amorous. When Héré discovered 
the intrigue and taxed him with it, he denied the 
charge, and metamorphosed J6 into a white cow. 
Here, requiring that the cow should be surrendered 
to her, placed her under the keeping of Argos 
Panoptés ; but this guardian was slain by Hermés, 
at the command of Zeus: and Héré then drove the 
cow 16 away from her native land by means of the 
incessant stinging of a gad-fly, which compelled 
her to wander without repose or sustenance over 
an immeasurable extent of foreign regions. The 
wandering I6 gave her name to the [onian Gulf, 
traversed Epirus and Illyria, passed the chain of 
Mount Hemus and the lofty summits of Caucasus, 
and swam across the Thracian or Cimmerian Bos- 
porus (which also from her derived its appella- 
tion) into Asia. She then went through Scythia, 
Cimmeria, and many Asiatic regions, until she ar- 
rived in Egypt, where Zeus at length bestowed 
upon her rest, restored her to her original form, 
and enabled her to give birth to his black son 
Epaphos!. 


_1 Aischyl. Prom. v. 790-850; Apollod. ii. 1. Auschylus in the Sup- 
plices gives a different version of the wanderings of 16 from that which 
appears in the Prométheus: m the former drama he carries her through 

hrygia, Mysia, Lydia, Pamphyha and Cilicia into Egypt (Supple. 
544-566): nothing is there said about Prométheus, or Caucasus or 
Scythia, &c. 

The track set forth m the Supplices is thus geographically intelligi- 
ble: that in the Prométheus (though the most noticed of the two) de- 
fies all comprehension, even as a consistent fiction; nor has the eru- 
dition of the commentators been successful in clearig it up. See 
Schutz, Excurs. iv. ad Prometh. Vinct. pp. 144-149; Welcker, Aischy- 
lische Trilogie, pp. 127-146, and especially Volcker, Mythische Geo- 
graphie der Griech. und Romer, part 1. pp. 3-13. 

The Greek imhabitants at Tarsus in Cilicia traced their origin to 
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Such is a general sketch of the adventures which 
the ancient poets, epic, lyric, and tragic, and the 
logographers after them, connect with the name 
of the Argeian I6,—one of the numerous tales 
which the fancy of the Greeks deduced from the 
amorous dispositions of Zeus and the jealousy of 
Héré. That the scene should be Jaid in the Argeian 
territory appears natural, when we recollect that 
both Argos and Mykénz were under the special 
guardianship of Héré, and that the Hérzeon between 
the two was one of the oldest and most celebrated 
temples in which she was worshiped. It is useful 
to compare this amusing fiction with the represen- 
tation reported to us by Herodotus, and derived 
by him as well from Phoenician as from Persian 
antiquarians, of the circumstances which occasioned 
the transit of 16 from Argos to Egypt,—an event 
recognised by all of them as historical matter of 
fact. According to the Persians, a Phoenician ves- 
sel had arrived at the port near Argos, freighted 
with goods intended for sale to the inhabitants of 
the country. After the vessel had remained a few 
days, and disposed of most of her cargo, several 
Argeian women, and among them [06 the king’s 
Argos: their story was, that Triptolemus had been sent forth from that 
town in quest of the wandering 16, that he had followed her to Tyre, 
and then renounced the search im despair. He and his companions then 
settled paitly at Tarsus, partly at Antioch (Strabo, xiv. 673; xv. 750). 


This is the story of Kadmos and Eurépé inverted, as happens so often 
with the Grecian mythes. 


Homer calls Hermés ’Apyeiovrns; but this epithet hardly affords 
sufficient proof that he was acquainted with the mythe of 16, as Volcker 
supposes: it cannot be traced ngher than Hesiod. According to some 
authors, whom Cicero copies, it was on account of the murder of Argos 
that Hermés was obliged to leave Greece and go into Egypt: then it was 
that he taught the Egyptians laws and letters (De Natur. Deor. iil. 22). 
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daughter, coming on board to purchase, were seized 
and carried off by the crew, who sold 16 in Egypt’. 
The Phoenician antiquarians, however, while they 
admitted the circumstance that 16 had left her own 
country in one of their vessels, gave a different 
colour to the whole by affirming that she emigrated 
voluntarily, having been engaged in an amour with 
the captain of the vessel, and fearing that her parents 
might come to the knowledge of her pregnancy. 
Both Persians and Phoenicians described the abduc- 
tion of Io as the first of a series of similar acts 
between Greeks and Asiatics, committed each in 
revenge for the preceding. First came the rape of 
Eurdpé from Phoenicia by Grecian adventurers,— 
perhaps, as Herodotus supposed, by Krétans: next, 
the abduction of Médeia from Kolchis by Jason, 
which occasioned the retaliatory act of Paris, when 
he stole away Helena from Menelaos. Up to this 
point the seizures of women by Greeks from Asia- 
tics, and by Asiatics from Greeks, had been equi- 
yalents both in number and in wrong. But the 
Greeks now thought fit to equip a vast conjoint 
expedition to recover Helen, in the course of which 
they took and sacked Troy. The invasions of 
Greece by Darius and Xerxes were intended, ac- 
cording to the Persian antiquarians, as a long- 
delayed retribution for the injury inflicted on the 
Asiatics by Agamemnon and his followers?. 


1 The story m Parthénius (Narrat. 1) is built upon this version of 
16’s adventures. 

2? Herodot. i. 1-6. Pausanias (1. 15, 1) will not undertake to deter- 
mine whether the account given by Herodotus, or that of the old legend, 
respecting the cause which carried I6 from Argos to Egypt, is the true 
one: Iphorus (ap. Schol. Apoll. Rhod. u. 168) repeats the abduction 
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The account thus given of the adventures of 16, 
when contrasted with the genuine legend, is inter- 
esting, as it tends to illustrate the phenomenon 
which early Grecian history is constantly presenting 
to us,—the way in which the epical furniture of an 
unknown past is recast and newly coloured so as 
to meet those changes which take place in the 
retrospective feelings of the present. ‘The religious 
and poetical character of the old legend disappears : 
nothing remains except the names of persons and 
places, and the voyage from Argos to Egypt: we 
have in exchange a sober, quasi-historical narrative, 
the value of which consists in its bearing on the 
erand contemporary conflicts between Persia and 
Greece, which filled the imagination of Herodotus 
and his readers. 

To proceed with the genealogy of the kings of 
Argos, Iasus was succeeded by KrotOpus, son of 
his brother Agénér; Krotépus by Sthenelas, and 
he again by Gelanor’. In the reign of the latter, 


of 16 to Egypt by the Phcenicians subjoining a strange account of the 
etymology of the name Bosporus. The remarks of Plutarch on the nar- 
rative of Herodotus are curious: he adduces as one proof of the xcaxon- 
Gera (bad feeling) of Herodotus, that the latter inserts so discreditable 
a narrative respecting 16, daughter of Inachus, “ whom all Greeks be- 
heve to have been divinized by foreigners, to have given name to seas and 
straits, and to be the source of the most illustrious regal families.” He 
also blames Herodotus for rejecting Epaphus, 16, Iasus and Argos, as 
highest members of the Perseid genealogy. He calls Herodotus ido- 
BadpBapos (Plutarch, De Malign. Herodoti, c. xi. xii. xiv. pp. 856, 857). 

* It would be an unprofitable fatigue to enumerate the multiplied and 
irreconcileable discrepancies in regard to every step of this old Argeian 
genealogy. Whoever desires to see them brought together, may con- 
sult Schubart, Queestiones in Antiquitatem Heroicam, Marpurg, 1832, 
capp. | and 2. 

The remarks which Schubart makes (p. 35) upon Petit-Radel’s Chro- 
nological Tables will be assented to by those who follow the unceasing 
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Danaos came with his fifty daughters from Egypt 
to Argos ; and here we find another of those ro- 
mantic adventures which so agreeably decorate the 
barrenness of the mythical genealogies. Danaos 
and Adeyptos were two brothers descending from 
Epaphos, son of 16: Augyptos had fifty sons, who 
were eager to marry the fifty daughters of Danaos, 
in spite of the strongest repugnance of the latter. 
To escape such a necessity, Danaos placed his fifty 
daughters on board of a penteconter (or vessel with 
fifty oars) and sought refuge at Argos ; touching in 
his voyage at the island of Rhodes, where he erected 
a statue of Athéné at Lindos, which was long exhi- 
bited as a memorial of his passage. Augyptos and 
his sons followed them to Argos and still pressed 
their suit, to which Danaos found himself com- 
pelled to assent; but on the wedding night he 
furnished each of his daughters with a dagger, and 
enjoined them to murder their husbands during the 
hour of sleep. His orders were obeyed by all, with 
the single exception of Hypermnéstra, who pre- 
served her husband Lynkeus, incurring displeasure 
and punishment from her father. He afterwards, 
however, pardoned her; and when, by the volun- 
tary abdication of Gelandr, he became king of 
Argos, Lynkeus was recognised as his son-in-law 
string of contradictions, without any sufficient reason to believe that 
any one of them is more worthy of trust than the remainder, which he 
has cited :— Videant alii, qromoco genealogias heroicas, et chrono- 
logiz ratioues, im concordiam redigant. Ipse abstineo, probe per- 
suasus, stemmata vera, historize fide comprobata, in systema chrono- 
logize redigi posse: at ore per secula tradita, a poetis reficta, sepe 
mutata, prout fabula postulare videbatur, ab historiarum demde condi- 


toribus restituta, scilicet, brevi, qualia prostant stemmata— chronologiz 
secundum annos distribute vincula semper recusatura esse,” 
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and ultimately succeeded him. The remaining 
daughters, having been purified by Athéné and 
Hermés, were given in marriage to the victors in a 
gymnic contest publicly proclaimed. From Danaos 
was derived the name of Danai, applied to the in- 
habitants of the Argeian territory’, and to the Ho- 
meric Greeks generally. 

From the legend of the Danaides we pass to two 
barren names of kings, Lynkeus and his son Abas. 
The two sons of Abas were Akrisios and Preetos, 
who, after much dissension, divided between them 
the Argeian territory; Akrisios ruling at Argos, 
and Proetos at Tiryns. The families of both formed 
the theme of romantic stories. To pass over for 
the present the legend of Bellerophon, and the un- 
requited passion which the wife of Proetos conceived 
for him, we are told that the daughters of Preetos, 
beautiful, and solicited in marriage by suitors from 
all Greece, were smitten with leprosy and driven 
mad, wandering in unseemly guise throughout Pe- 
loponnésus. The visitation had overtaken them, 
according to Hesiod, because they refused to take 
part in the Bacchic rites ; according to Pherekydés 
and the Argeian Akusilaus*, because they had 


* Apollod. ii. 1, The Supplices of Auschylus is the commencing 
drama of a trilogy on this subject of the Danaides,—Tkevides, Aiyurrtos, 
Aavaides. Welcker, Griechisch. Tragodien, vol.i. p. 48: the two latter 
are lost. The old epic poem called Danais or Danaides, which is men- 
tioned in the Tabula Iliaca as containing 5000 verses, has perished, and 
is unfortunately very litle alluded to: see Diintzer, Mpic. Greece. Fragm. 
p-3; Welcker, Der Episch. Kyklus, p. 35. 

? Apollod.l.e.; Pherekyd. ap. Schol. Hom. Odyss. xv. 225; Hesiod, 
Fragm. Marktsch. Fr. 36, 37, 38. These Fragments belong to the 
Hesiodic Catalogue of Women: Apollodérus seems to refer to some 


other of the numerous Hesiodic poems. Diodérus (iv. 68) assigns the 
anger of Dionysos as the cause. 
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treated scornfully the wooden statue and simple 
equipments of Héré: the religious character of the 
old legend here displays itself in a remarkable 
manner. Unable to cure his daughters, Prcetos 
invoked the aid of the renowned Pylian prophet 
and leech, Melampus son of Amythaén, who under- 
took to remove the malady on condition of being 
rewarded with the third part of the kingdom. 
Proetos indignantly refused these conditions: but 
the state of his daughters becoming aggravated and 
intolerable, he was compelled again to apply to 
Melampus; who, on the second request, raised his 
demands still higher, and required another third of 
the kingdom for his brother Bias. These terms 
being acceded to, he performed his part of the co- 
venant. He appeased the wrath of Héré by prayer 
and sacrifice ; or, according to another account, he 
approached the deranged women at the head of a 
troop of young men, with shouting and ecstatic 
dance,—the ceremonies appropriate to the Bacchic 
worship of Dionysos,—and in this manner effected 
their cure. Melampus, a name celebrated in many 
different Grecian mythes, is the legendary founder 
and progenitor of a great and long-continued family 
of prophets. He and his brother Bias became kings 
of separate portions of the Argeian territory: he is 
recognised as ruler there even in the Odyssey, and 
the prophet Theoklymenos, his grandson, is pro- 
tected and carried to Ithaca by Telemachus!. He- 
rodotus also alludes to the cure of the women, and 
to the double kingdom of Melampus and Bias in 
the Argeian land: he recognises Melampus as the 


1 Odyss. xv. 240-256, 
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first person who introduced to the knowledge of 
the Greeks the name and worship of Dionysos, 
with its appropriate sacrifices and phallic proces- 
sions. Here again he historicises various features 
of the old legend in a manner not unworthy of 
notice}. 

But Danaé, the daughter of Akrisios, with her 
son Perseus, acquired still greater celebrity than 
her cousins the Preetides. An oracle had apprised 
Akrisios that his daughter would give birth to 
a son by whose hand he would himself be slain. 
To guard against this danger, he imprisoned 
Danaé in a chamber of brass under ground. But 
the god Zeus had become amorous of her, and 
found means to descend through the roof in the 
form of a shower of gold: the consequence of his 
visits was the birth of Perseus. When Akrisios 
discovered that his daughter had given existence 
to a son, he enclosed both the mother and the 
child in a coffer, which he cast into the sea’. The 
coffer was carried to the isle of Seriphos, where 
Diktys, brother of the king Polydektés, fished -it 
up, and rescued both Danaé and Perseus. The 
exploits of Perseus, when he grew up, against the 
three Phorkides or daughters of Phorkys, and the 


1 Herod. ix. 34; 1.49: compare Pausan. 1. 18,4. Instead of the 
Proetides, or daughters of Proetos, it is the Argeian women generally 
whom he represents Melampus as having cured, and the Argeians gene- 
rally who send to Pylus to mvoke his aid: the heroic personality which 
pervades the primitive story has disappeared. 

Kallimachus notices the Preetid virgins as the parties suffering from 
madness, but he treats Artemis as the healing mfluence (Hymn. ad 
Dianam, 235). 

? The beautiful fragment of Simonidés (Fragm. vu. ed. Gaisford. Poet. 
Min.), describing Danaé and the child thus exposed, is familiar to every 
classical reader. 
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three Gorgons, are among the most marvellous 
and imaginative in all Grecian legend: they bear 
a stamp almost Oriental. I shall not here repeat 
the details of those unparalleled hazards. which the 
special favour of Athéné enabled him to overcome, 
and which ended in his bringing back from Libya 
the terrific head of the Gorgon Medusa, endued 
with the property of turning every one who looked 
upon it into stone. In his return, he rescued An- 
dromeda, daughter of Képheus, who had been 
exposed to be devoured by a sea-monster, and 
brought her back as his wife. Akrisios trembled to 
see him after this victorious expedition, and retired 
into Thessaly to avoid him; but Perseus followed 
him thither, and having succeeded in calming his 
apprehensions, became competitor in a gymnic con- 
test where his grandfather was among the spectators. 
By an incautious swing of his quoit, he uninten- 
tionally struck Akrisios, and caused his death: the 
predictions of the oracle were thus at last fulfilled. 
Stung with remorse at the catastrophe, and un- 
willing to return to Argos, which had been the 
principality of Akrisios, Perseus made an exchange 
with Megapenthés, son of Proetos king of Tiryns. 
Megapenthés became king of Argos, and Perseus 
of Tiryns: moreover, the latter founded, within 
ten miles of Argos, the far-famed city of Mykéne. 
The massive walls of this city, like those of Tiryns, 
of which remains are yet to be seen, were built for 
him by the Lykian Cyclopes!. 

We here reach the commencement of the Per- 


1 Paus. i. 15, 4; u.16,5. Apollod. 1. 2. Pherekyd. Fragm. 26, 
Dind. 
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seid dynasty of Mykéne. It should be noticed, 
however, that there were among the ancient le- 
gends contradictory accounts of the foundation of 
this city. Both the Odyssey and the Great Hoiai 
enumerated, among the heroines, Mykéné, the 
Eponyma of the city ; the former poem classifying 
her with Tyro and Alkméné, the latter describing 
her as the daughter of Inachus and wife of Arestor. 
And Akusilaus mentioned an Eponymus Mykéneus, 
the son of Spartén and grandson of Phordneus’. 

The prophetic family of Melampus maintained 
itself in one of the three parts of the divided Ar- 
gelan kingdom for five generations, down to Am- 
phiaraos and his sons Alkmeeén and Amphilochos. 
The dynasty of his brother Bias, and that of Me- 
gapenthés, son of Proetos, continued each for four 
generations: a list of barren names fills up the 
interval*. The Perseids of Mykéne boasted a de- 
scent long and glorious, heroic as well as historical, 
continuing down to the last sovereigns of Sparta?. 
The issue of Perseus was numerous: his son Al- 
keeos was father of Amphitry6én ; another of his 
sons, Elektryon, was father of Alkméné‘; a third, 
Sthenelos, father of Kurystheus. 

After the death of Perseus, Alkzeos and Amphi- 


' Odyss. i. 120. Flesiod. Fragment. 154. Marktscheff.—Akusil. 
Fragm. 16. Pausan. 1.16,4. Hekateeus derived the name of the town 
from the pvxys of the sword of Perseus (Fragm. 360, Dind.). The Schol. 
ad Eurip. Orest. 1247, mentions Mykéneus as son of Spartoén, but 
grandson of Phégeus the brother of Phordneus. 

2 Pausan. ii. 18, 4. 3 Herodot. vi. 53. 

* In the Hesiodie Shield of Héraklés, Alkméné is distinctly men- 
tioned as daughter of Elektryon ; the genealogical poet, Asios, called 
her the daughter of Amphiaraos and Eriphyle (Asii Fragm. 4, ed. 
Markt. p. 412). The date of Asios cannot be precisely fixed ; but he 
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tryon dwelt at Tiryns. The latter became engaged 
in a quarrel with Elektry6n respecting cattle, and 
in a fit of passion killed him': moreover the pi- 
ratical Taphians from the west coast of Akarnania 
invaded the country, and slew the sons of Elek- 
try6n, so that Alkméne alone was left of that 
family. She was engaged to wed Amphitry6n ; but 
she bound him by oath not to consummate the mar- 
riage until he had avenged upon the Téleboz the 
death of her brothers. Amphitryén, compelled to 
flee the country as the murderer of his uncle, took 
refuge in Thébes, whither Alkméné accompanied 
him: Sthenelos was left in possession of Tiryns. 
The Kadmeians of Thébes, together with the Lo- 
crians and Phocians, supplied Amphitryon with 
troops, which he conducted against the Téleboz 
and the Taphians*: yet he could not have sub- 
dued them without the aid of Kometho, daughter 
of the Taphian king Pterelaus, who conceived a 
passion for him, and cut off from her father’s head 
the golden lock to which Poseidon had attached 
the gift of immortality”. Having conquered and 
may be probably assigned to an epoch between the 30th and 40th 
Olympiad. 

Asios must have adopted a totally different legend respecting the 
birth of Héraklés and the circumstances preceding it, among which the 
deaths of her father and brothers are highly influential. Nor could he 
have accepted the received chronology of the sieges of Thébes and Troy. 

1 So runs the old legend in the Hesiodic Shield of Héraklés (12-82). 
Apollodérus (or Pherekydés, whom he follows) softens it down, and 
represents the death of Elektry6n as accidentally caused by Amphitryon. 
(Apollod. ii.4, 6. Pherekydés, Fragm. 27, Dind.) 

2 Hesiod, Seut. Here. 24. Theocrit. Idyll. xxiv. 4. Teleboas, the 
Eponym of these marauding people, was son of Poseidén (Anaximander 
ap. Athenz. xi. p. 498). 


8 Apollod. ii. 4, 7. Compare the fable of Nisus at Megara, infra, 
chap. xii. p. 302, 
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expelled his enemies, Amphitryén returned to 
Thébes, impatient to consummate his marriage: 
but Zeus on the wedding-night assumed his form 
and visited Alkméné before him: he had deter- 
mined to produce from her a son superior to all 
his prior offspring,—‘‘ a specimen of invincible 
force both to gods and men!’.” At the proper 
time, Alkméné was delivered of twin sons: Hé- 
raklés, the offspring of Zeus,—the inferior and 
unhonoured Iphiklés, offspring of Amphitryén’. 
When Alkméné was on the point of being deli- 
vered at Thébes, Zeus publicly boasted among the 
assembled gods, at the instigation of the mischief- 
making Até, that there was on that day about to 
be born on earth, from his breed, a son who should 
rule over all his neighbours. Héré treated this as 
an empty boast, calling upon him to bind himself 
by an irremissible oath that the prediction should 
be realized. Zeus incautiously pledged his solemn 
word ; upon which Héré darted swiftly down from 
Olympus to the Achaic Argos, where the wife of 
Sthenelos (son of Perseus, and therefore grandson 
of Zeus) was already seven months gone with child. 
By the aid of the Kileithyiz, the special goddesses 
of parturition, she caused Eurystheus, the son of 
Sthenelos, to be born before his time on that very 
day, while she retarded the delivery of Alkméné. 
Then returning to Olympus, she announced the 
fact to Zeus: ‘‘ The good man Eurystheus, son of 
the Perseid Sthenelos, is this day born of thy loins: 


* Hesiod, Seut. Here. 29. appa Oeoiow Avdpdor ? ddpnorhow apis 
adktnpa dutevon. 
* Hesiod. Sc. H. 50-56. 
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the sceptre of the Argeians worthily belongs to 
him.” Zeus was thunderstruck at the consumma- 
tion which he had improvidently bound himself to 
accomplish. He seized Até his evil counsellor by 
the hair, and hurled her for ever away from Olym- 
pus: but he had no power to avert the ascendency 
of Kurystheus and the servitude of Héraklés. 
‘“Many a pang did he suffer, when he saw his 
favourite son going through his degrading toil in 
the tasks imposed upon hin by Kurystheus’.”’ 

The legend, of unquestionable antiquity, here 
transcribed from the Iliad, is one of the most preg- 
nant and characteristic in the Grecian mythology. 
It explains, according to the religious ideas familiar 
to the old epic poets, both the distinguishing attri- 
butes and the endless toil and endurances of Héra- 
klés,—the most renowned and most ubiquitous of 
all the semi-divine personages worshiped by the 
Hellénes,—a being of irresistible force, and espe- 
cially beloved by Zeus, yet condemned constantly 
to labour for others and to obey the commands of 
a worthless and cowardly persecutor. His recom- 
pense is reserved to the close of his career, when 
his afflicting trials are brought to a close: he is 
then admitted to the godhead and receives in mar- 
riage Hébé*. The twelve labours, as they are 
called, too notorious to be here detailed, form a 
very small fraction of the exploits of this mighty 


1 Homer, Thad, xix. 90-133; also vin. 361.— 
mk oN / > Wen €'\ , ey ¢ ~ 
Tip aiel orevayeryx , 08 ed iro vidy 6pato 
"Epyov deixes €xovta, uw EvpuaOjos aé6hav. 
2 Hesiod, Theogon. 951, reA€oas crovdevTas adé6Xovs. Hom. Odyss. 
xi. 620; Hesiod, Eo, Fragm. 24, Diintzer, p. 36, movnporaroy kai 


aptoroy. 
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being, which filled the Hérakleian epics of the 
ancient poets. He is found not only in most parts 
of Hellas, but throughout all the other regions then 
known to the Greeks, from Gadés to the river 
Thermédén in the Euxine and to Scythia, over- 
coming all difficulties and vanquishing all oppo- 
nents. Distinguished families are everywhere to 
be traced who bear his patronymic, and glory in 
the belief that they are his descendants. Among 
Acheans, Kadmeians, and Dorians, Héraklés is 
venerated: the latter especially treat him as their 
principal hero,—the Patron Hero-God of the race: 
the Hérakleids form among all Dorians a privileged 
gens, in which at Sparta the special lineage of the 
two kings was included. 

His character lends itself to mythes countless in 
number as well as disparate in their character. The 
irresistible force remains constant, but it is some- 
times applied with reckless violence against friends 
as well as enemies, sometimes devoted to the relief 
of the oppressed. ‘The comic writers often brought 
him out as a coarse and stupid glutton, while the 
Athénian philosopher Prodikos, without at all dis- 
torting the type, extracted from it the simple, im- 
pressive, and imperishable apologue still known as 
the Choice of Hercules. 

After the death and apotheosis of Héraklés, his 
son Hyllos and his other children were expelled 
and persecuted by Eurystheus: the fear of his ven- 
geance deterred both the Trachinian king Kéyx and 
the Thébans from harbouring them, and the Athé- 
nians alone were generous enough to brave the 
risk of offering them shelter. Eurystheus invaded 
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Attica, but perished in the attempt by the hand of 
Hyllos, or by that of Iolaos, the old companion and 
nephew of Heéraklés'. The chivalrous courage 
which the Athénians had on this occasion displayed 
in behalf of oppressed innocence, was a favourite 
theme for subsequent eulogy by Attic poets and 
orators. 

All the sons of Eurystheus lost their lives in the 
battle along with him, so that the Perseid family 
was now represented only by the Hérakleids, who 
collected an army and endeavoured to recover the 
possessions from which they had been expelled. 
The united forces of Idnians, Achzans, and Arca- 
dians, then inhabiting Peloponnésus, met the in- 
vaders at the isthmus, when Hyllos, the eldest of the 
sons of Héraklés, proposed that the contest should 
be determined by a single combat between himself 
and any champion of the opposing army. It was 
agreed, that if Hyllos were victorious, the Héra- 
kleids should be restored to their possessions—if 
he were vanquished, that they should forgo all 
claim for the space of a hundred years, or fifty 
years, or three generations,—for in the specifica- 
tion of the time, accounts differ. Echemos, the hero 
of Tegea in Arcadia, accepted the challenge, and 
Hyllos was slain in the encounter ; in consequence 
of which the Hérakleids retired, and resided along 
with the Dorians under the protection of A. gimios, 
son of Dérus?. As soon as the stipulated period 
of truce had expired, they renewed their attempt 
upon Peloponnésus conjointly with the Dorians, 


1 Apollod. u. 8, 1; Hecate. ap. Longin. c. 27; Diodér. iv. 57. 
2 Herodot. ix. 26; Diodér. iy. 58. 
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and with complete success: the great Dorian esta- 
blishments of Argos, Sparta, and Messénia were 
the result. The details of this victorious invasion 
will be hereafter recounted. 

Sikyon, Phlos, Epidauros, and Trcezen! all 
boasted of respected eponyms and a genealogy of 
dignified length, not exempt from the usual discre- 
pancies—but all just as much entitled to a place on 
the tablet of history as the more renowned AXolids 
or Hérakleids. [omit them here because I wish 
to impress upon the reader’s mind the salient fea- 
tures and character of the legendary world,—not 
to load his memory with a full list of legendary 
names. 

1 Pausan. i. 5,5; 12,5; 26,3. His statements indicate how much 


the predominance of a powerful neighbour like Argos tended to alter 
the genealogies of these inferior towns. 
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CHAPTER V. 
DEUKALION, HELLEN, AND SONS OF HELLEN. 


In the Hesiodic Theogony, as well as in the ‘‘ Works 
and Days,” the legend of Prométheus and Epimé- 
theus presents an import religious, ethical, and 
social, and in this sense it is carried forward by 
fKschylus ; but to neither of the characters is any 
genealogical function assigned. The Hesiodic Ca- 
talozue of Women brought both of them into the 
stream of Grecian legendary lineage, representing 
Deukalidn as the son of Prométheus and Pandéra, 
and seemingly his wife Pyrrha as daughter of Epi- 
métheus’. 

Deukalion is important in Grecian mythical nar- 
rative under two points of view. First, he is the 
person specially saved at the time of the general 
deluge : next, he is the father of Hellén, the great 
eponym of the Hellenic race ; at least this was the 
more current, story, though there were other state- 
ments which made Hellén the son of Zeus. 

The name of Deukali6n is originally connected 
with the Lokrian towns of Kynos and Opus, and 
with the race of the Leleges, but he appears finally 
as settled in Thessaly, and ruling in the portion of 


‘ Schol. ad Apollén. Rhod. ii. 1085. Other accounts of the genea- 
logy of Deukalién are given in the Schol. ad Homer. Odyss. x. 2, on 
the authority both of Hesiod and Akusilaus. 
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that country called Phthidtis'. According to what 
seems to have been the old legendary account, it 
is the deluge which transferred him from the one 
to the other; but according to another statement, 
framed in more historicising times, he conducted 
a body of Kurétes and Leleges into Thessaly, and 
expelled the prior Pelasgian occupants”. 

The enormous iniquity with which earth was con- 
taminated—as Apollodorus says, by the then existing 
brazen race, or as others say, by the fifty monstrous 
sons of Lykaén—provoked Zeus to send a general 
deluge®. An unremitting and terrible rain laid the 
whole of Greece under water, except the highest 


? Hesiodic Catalog. Fragm. xi.; Gaisf. xx. Diintzer— 
"“Hrot yap Aoxpos Aedéyav tyynoato haar, 
Tovs pa mote Kpovidns Zevs, apéira pndea eidas, 
Aexrovs €k yains Adas mépe Acvkadion. 

The reputed lineage of Deukalién continued in Phthia down to the 
time of Dikeearchus, if we may judge from the old Phthiot Pherekratés, 
whom he introduced in one of his dialogues as a disputant, and whom 
he expressly announced as a descendant of Deukalion (Cicero, Tuscul. 
Disp. 1. 10). 

? The latter account is given by Dionys. Halic. i. 17; the former 
seems to have been given by Hellanikus, who affirmed that the ark after 
the deluge stopped upon Mount Othrys, and not upon Mount Parnassus 
(Schol. Pind. ut sup.), the former being suitable for a settlement in 


Thessaly. 
Pyrrha is the eponymous heroine of Pyrrhza or Pyrrha, the ancient 


name of a portion of Thessaly (Rhianus, Fragm. 18. p. 71, ed. Diintzer). 

Hellanikus had written a work, now lost, entitled Aevxadvovera: all 
the fragments of it which are cited have reference to places in Thessaly, 
Lokris and Phokis. See Preller, ad Hellanicum, p. 12 (Dorpt. 1840). 
Probably Hellanikus is the mam source of the important position occu- 
pied by Deukalién in Grecian legend. Thrasybulus and Akestodérus 
represented Deukalién as having founded the oracle of Dédona, imme- 
diately after the deluge (Etym. Mag. v. AwSwvaios). 

* Apollodérus connects this deluge with the wickedness of the brazen 
race in Hesiod, according to the practice general with the logographers 
of stringing together a sequence out of legends totally unconnected with 
each other (1. 7, 2). 
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mountain-tops, whereon a few stragglers found 
refuge. Deukalidn was saved in a chest or ark, 
which he had been forewarned by his father Pro- 
métheus to construct. After floating for nine days 
on the water, he at length landed on the summit 
of Mount Parnassus. Zeus having sent Hermés 
to him, promising to grant whatever he asked, he 
prayed that men and companions might be sent to 
him in his solitude: accordingly Zeus directed both 
him and Pyrrha to cast stones over their heads: 
those cast by Pyrrha became women, those by Deu- 
kali6n men. And thus the ‘‘ stony race of men”? (if 
we may be allowed to translate an etymology which 
the Greek language presents exactly, and which 
has not been disdained by Hesiod, by Pindar, by 
Epicharmus, and by Virgil,) came to tenant the soil 
of Greece’. Deukalién on landing from the ark 
sacrificed a grateful offering to Zeus Phyxios, or the 
God of escape; he also erected altars in Thessaly to 
the twelve great gods of Olympus’. 

The reality of this deluge was firmly believed 
throughout the historical ages of Greece: the chro- 


1 Hesiod, Fragm. 135. ed. Markts. ap. Strabo. vu. p. 322, where 
the word Adas, proposed by Heyne as the reading of the unintelligible 
text, appears to me preferable to any of the other suggestions. Pindar, 
Olymp. ix. 47. “Arep & Evvas 6pddapov Krnodc@ay Nidwoy ydvov" Aaot 
& ovdpacbey. Virgil, Georgie 1. 63. ‘Unde homines nati, durum 
genus.” Epicharmus ap. Schol. Pindar. Olymp. ix. 56. Hygin. f. 153, 
Philochorus retained the etymology, though he gave a totally different 
fable, nowise connected with Deukalion, to account for it; a curious 
proof how pleasing it was to the fancy of the Greeks (see Schol. ad 
Pind. 1. c. 68). 

2 Apollod. i. 7, 2. Uellanic. Fragm. 15. Didot. Hellanikus affirmed 
that the ark rested on Mount Othrys, not on Mount Parnassus (Fragm. 
16. Didot). Servius (ad Virgil. Eclog. vi. 41) placed it on Mount 
Athos—Hyginus (f. 153) on Mount tna. 
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nologers, reckoning up by genealogies, assigned the 
exact date of it, and placed it at the same time as 
the conflagration of the world by the rashness of 
Phaét6n, during the reign of Krotdépas, king of 
Argos, the seventh from Inachus'. The meteoro- 
logical work of Aristotle admits and reasons upon 
this deluge as an unquestionable fact, though he 
alters the locality by placing it west of Mount Pin- 
dus, near Dédéna and the river Achelous*. He at 
the same time treats it as a physical phenomenon, 
the result of periodical cycles in the atmosphere, 
thus departing from the religious character of the 
old legend, which described it as a judgement in- 
flicted by Zeus upon a wicked race. Statements 
founded upon this event were in circulation through- 
out Greece even to a very late date. The Mega- 
rians affirmed that Megaros, their hero, son of 
Zeus by a local nymph, had found safety from the 
waters on the lofty summit of their mountain Ge- 
raneia, which had not been completely submerged. 
And in the magnificent temple of the Olympian 
Zeus at Athens, a cavity in the earth was shown, 
through which it was affirmed that the waters of 
the deluge had retired. Even in the time of Pau- 


' Tatian adv. Gree. c. 60, adopted both by Clemens and Eusebius. 
The Parian marble placed this deluge in the reign of Kranaos at Athens, 
752 years before the first recorded Olympiad, and 1528 years before the 
Christian sera; Apolloddrus also places it in the reign of Kranaos, and 
in that of Nyctimus in Arcadia (iii. 8, 2; 14, 5). 

The deluge and the ekpyrosis or conflagration are connected together 
also in Servius ad Virgil. Bucol. vi. 41: he refines both of them ito a 
“mutationem temporum.”’ 

* Aristot. Meteorol. i. 14. Justin rationalises the fable by telling us 
that Deukalion was king of Thessaly, who provided shelter and protec- 
tion to the fugitives from the deluge (ii. 6, 11). 
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sanias, the priests poured into this cavity holy 
offerings of meal and honey!. In this, as in other 
parts of Greece, the idea of the Deukalicnian de- 
luge was blended with the religious impressions of 
the people, and commemorated by their sacred 
ceremonies. 

The offspring of Deukaliédn and Pyrrha were two 
sons, Hellén and Amphikty6én, and a daughter, 
Prétogeneia, whose son by Zeus was Aéthlius: it 
was however maintained by many, that Hellén was 
the son of Zeus and not of Deukalidn. Hellén 
had by a nymph three sons, Dorus, Xuthus, and 
AXolus. He gave to those who had been before 
called Greeks*, the name of Hellénes, and par- 
titioned his territory among his three children. 
fHolus reigned in Thessaly ; Xuthus received Pelo- 
ponnésus, and had by Creiisa as his sons, Acheeus 
and Ion; while Dorus occupied the country lying 
opposite to the Peloponnésus, on the northern side 
of the Corinthian Gulf. These three gave to the 
inhabitants of their respective countries the names 
of AXolians, Acheeans and Iénians, and Dorians’. 


1 Pausan. i. 18,7; 40,1. According to the Parian marble (s. 5), 
Deukalién had come to Athens after the deluge, and had‘there himself 
founded the temple of the Olympian Zeus. The etymology and allego- 
rization of the names of Deukalion and Pyrrha, given by Véleker in his 
ingenious Mythologie des lapetischen Geschlechts (Giessen, 1824), p.343, 
appears to me not at all convincing. 

* Such is the statement of Apollodorus (i. 7, 3); but I cannot bring 
myself to believe that the name (Ipaixoi) Greeks is at all old in the 
legend, or that the passage of Hesiod, in which Grecus and Latinus 
purport to be mentioned, is genuine. 

See Hesiod, Theogon. 1013. and Catalog. Fragm. xxix. ed. Gottling, 
with the note of Gottling; also Wachsmuth, Hellen. Alterth. i. 1. 
p. 311, and Bernhardy, Griech. Literat. vol. i. p. 167. 

§ Apollod. i. 7, 4. 
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Such is the genealogy as we find it in Apollo- 
dérus. In so far as the names and filiation are 
concerned, many points in it are given differently, 
or implicitly contradicted, by Euripidés and other 
writers. Though as literal and personal history 
it deserves no notice, its import is both intelligible 
and comprehensive. It expounds and symbolises 
the first fraternal aggregation of Hellénic men, 
together with their territorial distribution and the 
institutions which they collectively venerated. 

There were two great holding-points in common 
for every section of Greeks. One was the Am- 
phiktyonic assembly, which met half-yearly, alter- 
nately at Delphi and at Thermopyle ; originally 
and chiefly for common religious purposes, but in- 
directly and occasionally embracing political and 
social objects along with them. The other was, 
the public festivals or games, of which the Olym- 
pic came first in importance; next, the Pythian, 
Nemean and Isthmian,—institutions which com- 
bined religious solemnities with recreative effusion 
and hearty sympathies, in a manner so imposing 
and so unparalleled. Amphiktyén represents the 
first of these institutions, and Aéthlius the second. 
As the Amphiktyonic assembly was always espe- 
cially connected with Thermopyle and Thessaly, 
Amphikty6n is made the son of the Thessalian 
Deukalion ; but as the Olympic festival was nowise 
locally connected with Deukalién, Aéthlius is re- 
presented as having Zeus for his father, and as 
touching Deukalién only through the maternal 
line. It will be seen presently, that the only mat- 
ter predicated respecting Aéthlius is, that he set- 
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tled in the territory of Elis, and begat Endymidén: 
this brings him into local contact with the Olympic 
games, and his function is then ended. 

Having thus got Hellas as an aggregate with its 
main cementing forces, we march on to its sub- 
division into parts, through Avolus, Dérus and 
Xuthus, the three sons of Hellén'; a distribution 
which is far from being exhaustive: nevertheless, 
the genealogists whom Apollodérus follows recog- 
nise no more than three sons. 

The genealogy is essentially post-Homeric; for 
Homer knows Hellas and the Hellénes only in 
connexion with a portion of Achaia Phthidtis. 
But as it is recognised in the Hesiodic Catalogue? 
—composed probably within the first century after 
the commencement of recorded Olympiads, or be- 
fore 676 B.c.—the peculiarities of it, dating from 
so early a period, deserve much attention. We 
may remark, first, that it seems to exhibit to us 
Dorus and AXolus as the only pure and genuine 
offspring of Hellén. For their brother Xuthus is 
not enrolled as an eponymus; he neither founds 


1 Tlow literally and implicitly even the ablest Greeks believed in 
eponymous persons, such as Hellén and [6n, as the real progenitors of 
the races called after him, may be seen by this, that Aristotle gives this 
common descent as the definition of yévos (Metaphysic. iv. p. 118, 
Brandis) :— 

Tévos Néyerat, TO MeV...... To bc, ap ob dy ot TpwTOV KUHCAYTOS Eis 
TO elvat. OvTw@ yap déyovTat of pev, "EAAnves TO yevos, ot Oe, ”"laves’ Ta, 
of ev aro “EAXnvos, of Oe aro "Iwvos, €tvat TT P@TOU yevunoartos. 

* Hesiod, Fragm. 8. p. 278, ed. Marktsch.— 

"EhAnvos & éyevovro Oeptororodot Baownes 
A@pés te, Zovds re, kal Alodos immeoxdppns. 
Aiodida & eyevorto Oepiaromodo Bactrres 
Kpnéevs 1 ?AOapas Kai Siaupos aiodopntns 
Sarpaovers 7 dios Kal VrEpOupos Lepujpns. 
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nor names any people; it is only his sons Acheus 
and Idn, after his blood has been mingled with 
that of the Erechtheid Kreiisa, who become epo- 
nyms and founders, each of his own separate 
people. Next, as to the territorial distribution, 
Xuthus receives Peloponnésus from his father, 
and unites himself with Attica (which the author 
of this genealogy seems to have conceived as ori- 
ginally unconnected with Hellén) by his marriage 
with the daughter of the indigenous hero, Erech- 
theus. The issue of this marriage, Acheus and 
Ién, present to us the population of Peloponnésus 
and Attica conjointly as related among themselves 
by the tie of brotherhood, but as one degree more 
distant both from Dorians and Afolians. A%olus 
reigns over the regions about Thessaly, and called 
the people in those parts Afolians; while Dorus 
occupies ‘‘ the country over against Peloponnésus 
on the opposite side of the Corinthian Gulf,” and 
calls the inhabitants after himself, Dérians!. It is 
at once evident that this designation is in no way 
applicable to the confined district between Par- 
nassus and Cita, which alone is known by the 
name of Doris, and its inhabitants by that of Dé- 


* Apollod. i. 7, 3. "EAAnvos b€ Kai Nupdns ’Opanidos (2), Adpos, 
Hovos, Atohos. Avros pev ovv ad’ atrov rovs Kadoupévovs Tpaikovs 
mpoonyopevoev "EAAnvas, Tots O€ Tatow epepice THY xopav. Kat Zovdos 
pev KaBwv tiv Ilehordvyncov, €k Kpeovons ths ’EpexOews ’Ayaidy éyev- 
moe kai "lava, ad dy >Ayatol kat “loves Kkadovyvra. A@pos Oé, THY 
mepav xopay IleXotovynaov AaBay, Tovs KaTolKous af’ éavTov 
. Awptets exadeceyv, Atodos be, Bacthevov Tay rept Oertariay Téa”, 
Tovs evotxourtas AioXets T poonyopEevoe. 

Strabo (viii. p. 383) and Condn (Narr. 27), who evidently copy from 
the same source, represent Déorus as going to settle in the territory 
properly known as Doris. 
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rians, in the historical ages. In the view of the 
author of this genealogy, the Dorians are the ori- 
ginal occupants of the large range of territory 
north of the Corinthian Gulf, comprising Adtélia, 
Phokis, and the territory of the Ozolian Lokrians. 
And this farther harmonises with the other legend 
noticed by Apollodérus, when he states that AXté- 
lus, son of Endymion, having been forced to expa- 
triate from Peloponnésus, crossed into the Kurétid 
territory’, and was there hospitably received by 
Dorus, Laodokus and Polypcetés, sons of Apollo 
and Phthia. He slew his hosts, acquired the ter- 
ritory, and gave to it the name of Adtélia: his son 
Pleur6én married Xanthippé, daughter of Dorus ; 
while his other son, Kalydén, marries Adolia, 
daughter of Amythaon. Here again we have the 
name of Dérus, or the Doérians, connected with the 
tract subsequently termed Adtélia. That Dorus 
should in one place be called the son of Apollo 
and Phthia, and in another place the son of Hellén 
by a nymph, will surprise no one accustomed to 
the fluctuating personal nomenclature of these old 
legends: moreover the name of Phthia is easy to 
reconcile with that of Hellén, as both are identified 
with the same portion of Thessaly, even from the 
days of the Iliad. 

This story, that the Dorians were at one time 
the occupants, or the chief occupants, of the range 


1 Apolled.i. 7,6. <Alr@ddos......... guyav eis thy Kovpyrida xyapar, 
Ktelvas Tovs UrodeEapevovs POias kal "Amdd@vos viols, A@poy Kai Aad- 
Soxoy Kat IloAvroirny, ad’ éavrod thy yopay AirwAlay éxddeoe. Again, 
1.8, 1. TXevpoyv (son of Altélus) ynuas ZavOinany tiv Awpov, traida 
eyevynoev Aynvopa. 
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of territory between the river Acheléus and the 
northern shore of the Corinthian Gulf, is at least 
more suitable to the facts attested by historical 
evidence than the legends given in Herodotus, 
who represents the Dorians as originally in the 
Phthidtid ; then as passing under Dorus, the son 
of Hellén, into the Histizdtid, under the moun- 
tains of Ossa and Olympus; next, as driven by 
the Kadmeians into the regions of Pindus; from 
thence passing into the Dryopid territory, on Mount 
Ckta; lastly, from thence into Peloponnésus’. The 
received story was, that the great Dorian establish- 
ments in Peloponnésus were formed by invasion 
from the north, and that the invaders crossed the 
culf from Naupaktus,—a statement which, how- 
ever disputable with respect to Argos, seems highly 
probable in regard both to Sparta and Messénia. 
That the name of Dorians comprehended far more 
than the inhabitants of the insignificant tetrapolis 
of Doris Proper, must be assumed, if we believe 
that they conquered Sparta and Messénia: both the 
magnitude of the conquest itself, and the passage 
of a large portion of them from Naupaktus, har- 
monise with the legend as given by Apollodorus, 
in which the Dorians are represented as the prin- 
cipal inhabitants of the northern shore of the gulf. 
The statements which we find in Herodotus, re- 
specting the early migrations of the Dorians, have 
been considered as possessing greater historical 
value than those of the fabulist Apollodérus. But 
both are equally matter of legend, while the brief 
indications of the latter seem to be most in har- 
" Herod. i. 56. 
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mony with the facts which we afterwards find at- 
tested by history. 

It has already been mentioned that the genea- 
logy which makes Xolus, Xuthus and Dorus sons 
of Hellén, is as old as the Hesiodic Catalogue ; 
probably also that which makes Hellén son of 
Deukahon. Aéthlius also is an Hesiodic person- 
age: whether Amphikty6én be so or not, we have 
no proof!. They could not have been introduced 
into the legendary genealogy until after the Olym- 
pic games and the Amphiktyonic council had ac- 
quired an established ascendency and universal 
reverence throughout Greece. 

Respecting Dérus the son of Hellén, we find 
neither legends nor legendary genealogy ; respect- 
ing Xuthus, very little beyond the tale of Kreusa 
and Ién, which has its place more naturally among 
the Attic fables. Achzeus however, who is here 
represented as the son of Xuthus, appears in other 
stories with very different parentage and accom- 
paniments. According to the statement which 

1 Schol. Apollon. Rhod. iv. 57. Tov d€ ’Evéupiova “HoiodSos pev 
’AcOXLlov Tov Atos Kal Kadtns maida Neyeleeeveeees Kat Ileicavdpos dé ra 
avta not, Kai “Akovaidaos, Kat Pepexvdns, kal Nixavdpos év devTepw 
Air@Atk@y, kai Oedrropmos ev Enorotiats. 

Respecting the parentage of Hellén, the references to Hesiod are very 
confused. Compare Schol. Homer. Odyss. x. 2, and Schol. Apollon. 
Rhod. iu. 1086. See also Hellanic. Frag. 10. Didot. 

Apollodorus, and Pherekydés before him (Frag. 51. Didot), called 
Prétogeneia daughter of Deukalion; Pindar (Olymp. ix. 64) designated 
her as daughter of Opus. One of the stratagems mentioned by the 
Scholiast to get rid of this genealogical discrepancy was, the supposi- 
tion that Deukalién had two names (ds@vupos) ; that he was also named 
Opus. (Schol. Pind. Olymp. ix. 85.) 

That the Deukalide or posterity of Deukalién reigned in Thessaly, 


was mentioned both by Hesiod and Hekateeus, ap, Schol. Apollon. 
Rhod. iv. 265, 
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we find in Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Achzeus, 
Phthius and Pelasgus are sons of Poseidén and 
Larissa. They migrate from Peloponnésus into 
Thessaly, and distribute the Thessalian territory 
between them, giving their names to its principal 
divisions: their descendants in the sixth genera- 
tion were driven out of that country by the inva- 
sion of Deukalién at the head of the Kurétes and 
the Leleges'. This was the story of those who 
wanted to provide an eponymus for the Achzans 
in the southern districts of Thessaly: Pausanias 
accomplishes the same object by different means, 
representing Acheus the son of Xuthus as having 
gone back to Thessaly and occupied the portion of 
it to which his father was entitled. Then, by way 
of explaining how it was that there were Acheans 
at Sparta and at Argos, he tells us that Archander 
and Architelés, the sons of Achzeus, came back 
from Thessaly to Peloponnésus, and married two 
daughters of Danaus: they acquired great influ- 
ence at Argos and Sparta, and gave to the people 
the name of Achzans after their father Achzeus’. 


1 Dionys. H. A. R. 1.17. 

2 Pausan. vil. 1, 1-3. Herodotus also mentions (ii. 97) Archander, 
son of Phthius and grandson of Achzeus, who married the daughter of 
Danaus. Larcher (Essai sur la Chronologie d’Herodote, ch. x. p. 321) 
tells us that this cannot be the Danaus who came from Egypt, the 
father of the fifty daughters, who must have lived two centuries earlier, 
as may be proved by chronological arguments: this must be another 
Danaus, according to him. 

Strabo seems to give a different story respecting the Achzans in 
Peloponnésus: he says that they were the original population of the 
peninsula, that they came in from Phthia with Pelops, and inhabited 
Laconia, which was from them called Argos Achaicum, and that on 
the conquest of the Dérians, they moved into Achaia properly so called, 
expelling the Idnians therefrom (Strabo, viii. p. 365). This narrative is, 
I presume, borrowed from Ephorus, 
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Kuripidés also deviates very materially from the 
Hesiodic genealogy in respect to these eponymous 
persens. In the drama called Ién, he describes 
Ién as son of Kreiisa by Apollo, but adopted by 
Xuthus: according to him, the real sons of Xuthus 
and Kreiisa are Dérus and Achzeus',—eponyms of 
the Dérians and Achzans in the interior of Pelo- 
ponnésus. And it is a still more capital point of 
difference, that he omits Hellén altogether—making 
Xuthus an Achezan by race, the son of AXolus, who 
is the son of Zeus”. This is the more remarkable, 
as in the fragments of two other dramas of Euript- 
dés, the Melanippé and the A®olus, we find Hellén 
mentioned both as father of AZolus and son of 
Zeus*®. To the general public even of the most 
instructed city of Greece, fluctuations and discre- 
pancies in these mythical genealogies seem to have 
been neither surprising nor offensive. 


1 Eurip. Ion, 1590. ? Eurip. Ion, 64. 

> See the Fragments of these two plays in Matthiae’s edition ; compare 
Welcker, Griechisch. Tragod. v. 1. p. 842. If we may judge from the 
Fragments of the Latin Melanippé of Ennius (see Fragm. 2, ed. Bothe), 
Hellén was introduced as one of the characters of the piece. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


THE HOLIDS, OR SONS AND DAUGHTERS OF HOLUS. 


Ir two of the sons of Hellén, Doérus and Xuthus, 
present to us families comparatively unnoticed in 
mythical narrative, the third son, Avolus, richly 
makes up for the deficiency. From him we pass to 
his seven sons and five daughters, amidst a great 
abundance of heroic and poetical incident. 

In dealing however with these extensive mythi- 
cal families, it is necessary to observe, that the 
legendary world of Greece, in the manner in which 
it is presented to us, appears invested with a de- 
gree of symmetry and coherence which did not 
originally belong to it. For the old ballads and 
stories which were sung or recounted at the multi- 
plied festivals of Greece, each on its own special 
theme, have been lost: the religious narratives, 
which the Exegétés of every temple had present 
to his memory, explanatory of the peculiar re- 
ligious ceremonies and local customs in his own 
town or Déme, have passed away: all these pri- 
mitive elements, originally distinct and uncon- 
nected, are removed out of our sight, and we pos- 
sess only an aggregate result, formed by many con- 
fluent streams of fable, and connected together by 
the agency of subsequent poets and Jogographers. 
Even the earliest agents in this work of connecting 
and systematising—the Hesiodic poets—have been 
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hardly at all preserved. Our information respect- 
ing Grecian mythology is derived chiefly from the 
prose logographers who followed them, and in 
whose works, since a continuous~ narrative was 
above all things essential to them, the fabulous per- 
sonages are woven into still more comprehensive 
pedigrees, and the original isolation of the legends 
still better disguised. Hekateeus, Pherekydés, Hel- 
lanikus, and Akusilaus lived at a time when the 
idea of Hellas as one great whole, composed of fra- 
ternal sections, was deeply rooted in the mind of 
every Greek ; and when the fancy of one or a few 
great families, branching out widely from one com- 
mon stem, was more popular and acceptable than 
that of a distinct indigenous origin in each of the 
separate districts. These logographers, indeed, 
have themselves been lost ; but Apollodorus and 
the various scholiasts, our great immediate sources 
of information respecting Grecian mythology, chiefly 
borrowed from them: so that the legendary world 
of Greece is in fact known to us through them, 
combined with the dramatic and Alexandrine poets, 
their Latin imitators, and the still later class of 
scholiasts—except indeed such occasional glimpses 
as we obtain from the Iliad and the Odyssey, 
and the remaining Hesiodic fragments, which 
exhibit but too frequently a hopeless diversity 
when confronted with the narratives of the logo- 
eraphets. 

Though Agolus (as has been already stated) is 
himself called the son of Hellén along with Dorus 
and Xuthus, yet the legends concerning the Ao- 
lids, far from being dependent upon this genealogy, 
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are not all even coherent with it: moreover the 
name of AXolus in the legend is older than that of 
Hellén, inasmuch as it occurs both in the Iliad 
and Odyssey'. Odysseus sees in the under-world 
the beautiful Tyré, daughter of Salmoneus, and 
wife of Krétheus, son of AXolus. 

AXolus is represented as having reigned in Thes- 
saly: his seven sons were Krétheus, Sisyphus, 
Athamas, Salmoéneus, Deidn, Magnés and Periérés : 
his five daughters, Canacé, Alcyoné, Peisidiké, 
Calycé and Perimédé. The fables of this race seem 
to be distinguished by a constant introduction of 
the god Poseidén, as well as by an unusual pre- 
valence of haughty and presumptuous attributes 
among the AdXolid heroes, leading them to affront 
the gods by pretences of equality, and sometimes 
even by defiance. The worship of Poseidén must 
probably have been diffused and pre-eminent among 
a people with whom these legends originated. 


SECTION I.—SONS OF AOLUS. 


Salmoneus is not described in the Odyssey as 
son of AXolus, but he is so denominated both in 
the Hesiodic Catalogue, and by the subsequent 
logographers. His daughter Tyréd became ena- 
moured of the river Enipeus, the most beautiful of 
all streams that traverse the earth : she frequented 


* Thad, vi. 154. Sicudos Aioridns, &e. 
Again, Odyss. xi. 234,— 
"Ev@ rou mpatny Tupd tov eimarépecay, 
“H dro Sahpovijos dpipovos &xyovos eivat, 
$7 de KpnOjos yur) éupevar AloArLdao. 
Eo 


fad, 


AXolus. 
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the banks assiduously, and there the god Poseidon 
found means to indulge his passion for her, as- 
suming the character of the river-god himself. 
The fruit of this alliance were the twin brothers, 
Pelias and Néleus: Tyro afterwards was given in 
marriage to her uncle Krétheus, another son of 
fKolus, by whom she had Atson, Pherés and Amy- 
thadn—all names of celebrity in the heroic le- 
gends'. The adventures of Tyro formed the sub- 
ject of an affecting drama of Sophoklés, now lost. 
Her father had married a second wife, named Si- 
déré, whose cruel counsels induced him to punish 
and torture his daughter on account of her inter- 
course with Poseidén. She was shorn of her mag- 
nificent hair, beaten and ill-used in various ways, 
and confined in a loathsome dungeon. Unable to 
take care of her two children, she had been com- 
pelled to expose them immediately on their birth 
in a little boat on the river Enipeus ; they were 
preserved by the kindness of a herdsman, and 
when grown up to manhood, rescued their mother, 
and revenged her wrongs by putting to death the 
iron-hearted Sidéré*. This pathetic tale respecting 
the long imprisonment of Tyro is substituted by 
Sophoklés in place of the Homeric legend, which 


1 Homer, Odyss. xi. 234-257 ; xv. 226. . 

* Diodorus, iv. 68. Sophoklés, Fragm. 1. Tupo. Saas Sdnpw kat 
pépovea rovvoua. The genius of Sophokleés is occasionally seduced by 
this play upon the etymology of a name, even in the most impressive 
scenes of his tragedies. See Ajax, 425. Compare Hellanik. Fragm. 
p. 9, ed. Preller. There was a first and second edition of the Tyré— 
rns Sevtépas Tupovs. Schol. ad Aristoph. Av. 276. See the few frag- 
ments of the lost drama in Dindorf’s Collection, p. 53. The plot was 
in many respects analogous to the Antiopé of Euripidés. 
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represented her to have become the wife of Kré- 
theus and mother of a numerous offspring’. 

Her father, the unjust Salmoneus, exhibited in 
his conduct the most insolent impiety towards the 
gods. He assumed the name and title even of 
Zeus, and caused to be offered to himself the sacri- 
fices destined for that god: he also imitated the 
thunder and lightning, by driving about with 
brazen caldrons attached to his chariot and cast- 
ing lighted torches towards heaven. Such wicked- 
ness finally drew upon him the wrath of Zeus, 
who smote him with a thunderbolt, and effaced 
from the earth the city which he had founded, with 
all its inhabitants’. 

Pelias and Néleus, ‘‘ both stout vassals of the 
great Zeus,’ became engaged in dissension re- 
specting the kingdom of lolkos in Thessaly. Pe- 
lias got possession of it, and dwelt there in plenty 


1 A third story, different both from Homer and from Sophoklés, re- 
specting Tyro, is found in Hyginus (Fab. lx.) : it is of a tragical cast, 
and borrowed, like so many other tales im that collection, from one of 
the lost Greek dramas. 

2 Apollod. i. 9, 7. Sadrpovets + adixos kal tmépOupos Tlepunpns. 
Hesiod, Fragm. Catal. 8. Marktscheffel. 

Where the city of Salmoéneus was situated, the ancient investigators. 
were not agreed; whether in the Pisatid, or in Elis, or in Thessaly 
(see Strabo, vil. p. 356). Euripidés in his Aolus placed him on the 
banks of the Alpheius (Eurip. Fragm. Atol. 1). A village and fountain 
in the Pisatid bore the name of Salm6oné; but the mention of the river 
Enipeus seems to mark Thessaly as the original seat of the legend. 
But the naiveté of the tale preserved by Apollodérus (Virgil in the 
Aineid, vi. 586, has retouched it) marks its ancient date: the final 
circumstance of that tale was, that the city and its inhabitants were 
annihilated. 

Ephorus makes Salméneus king of the Epeians and of the Pisatz 
(Fragm. 15, ed. Didot). 

The lost drama of Sophoklés, called Sakpoveds, was a Spapya carupe- 
kov. See Dindorf’s Fragm. 483. 
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and prosperity ; but he had offended the goddess 
Heéré by killing Sidérd upon her altar, and the 
effects of her wrath were manifested in his rela- 
tions with his nephew Jasén'. 

Néleus quitted Thessaly, went into Peloponné- 
sus, and there founded the kingdom of Pylos. He 
purchased, by immense marriage presents, the pri- 
vilege of wedding the beautiful Chloris, daughter 
of Amphion, king of Orchomenos, by whom he 
had twelve sons and but one daughter *—the fair 
and captivating Pérd, whom suitors from all the 
neighbourhood courted in marriage. But Néleus, 
‘the haughtiest of living men’,” refused to enter- 
tain the pretensions of any of them: he would 
grant his daughter only to that man who should 
bring to him the oxen of Iphiklos, from Phylaké in 
Thessaly. These precious animals were carefully 
guarded, as well by herdsmen as by a dog whom 
neither man nor animal could approach. Never- 
theless, Bias, the son of Amythaodn, nephew of 
Néleus, being desperately enamoured of Pérd, pre- 
vailed upon his brother Melampus to undertake 
for his sake the perilous adventure, in spite of the 
prophetic knowledge of the latter, which fore- 
warned him that though he would ultimately suc- 
ceed, the prize must be purchased by severe cap- 
tivity and suffering. Melampus, in attempting to 
steal the oxen, was seized and put in prison; from 
whence nothing but his prophetic powers rescued 
him. Being acquainted with the language of 


1 Hom. Od. xi. 280. Apollod.i.9,9. xparépa Oepardvre Avs, &e. 
2 Diodor. iv. 68. . 
3 NnAdéa Te peydOvpor, ayavoraroy (wdvrwv (Hom. Odyss. xv. 228). 
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worms, he heard these animals communicating to 
each other, in the roof over his head, that the 
beams were nearly eaten through and about to 
fallin. He communicated this intelligence to his 
guards, and demanded to be conveyed to another 
place of confinement, announcing that the roof 
would presently fall in and bury them. The pre- 
diction was fulfilled, and Phylakos, father of Iphi- 
klos, full of wonder at this specimen of prophetic 
power, immediately caused him to be released. 
He further consulted him respecting the condition 
of his son Iphiklos, who was childless ; and pro- 
mised him the possession of the oxen on condition 
of his suggesting the means whereby offspring 
might be ensured. A vulture having communicated 
to Melampus the requisite information, Podarkés, 
the son of Iphiklos, was born shortly afterwards. 
In this manner Melampus obtained possession of 
the oxen, and conveyed them to Pylos, obtaining 
for his brother Bias the hand of Péré'. How this 
great legendary character, by miraculously healing 
the deranged daughters of Proetos, procured both 
for himself and for Bias dominion in Argos, has 
been recounted in a preceding chapter. 

Of the twelve sons of Néleus, one at least, Peri- 
klymenos,—besides the ever-memorable Nestor,— 
was distinguished for his exploits as well as for his 


* Hom. Od. xi. 278; xv. 234. Apollod.i. 9,12. The basis of this 
curious romance is in the Odyssey, amplified by subsequent poets. 
There are pomts however in the old Homeric legend, as it is briefly 
sketched in the fifteenth book of the Odyssey, which seem to have been 
subsequently left out or varied. Néleus seizes the property of Melam- 
pus during his absence ; the latter, returning with the oxen from Phy- 
laké, revenges himself upon Néleus for the injury. Odyss. xv. 233, 
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miraculous gifts. Poseidén, the divine father of 
the race, had bestowed upon him the privilege of 
changing his form at pleasure into that of any bird, 
beast, reptile, or insect’. He had occasion for all 
these resources, and he employed them for a time 
with success in defending his family against the 
terrible indignation of Héraklés, who, provoked by 
the refusal of Néleus to perform for him the cere- 
mony of purification after his murder of Iphitus, 
attacked the Néleids at Pylos. Periklymenos by 
his extraordinary powers prolonged the resistance, 
but the hour of his fate was at length brought upon 
him by the intervention of Athéné, who pointed 
him out to Héraklés while he was perched as a bee 
upon the hero’s chariot. He was killed, and Hé- 
raklés became completely victorious, overpowering 
Poseidén, Héré, Arés, and Hadés, and even wound- 
ing the three latter, who assisted in the defence. 
Eleven of the sons of Néleus perished by his hand, 
while Nestor, then a youth, was preserved only by 
his accidental absence at Geréna, away from his 
father’s residence’. 


1 Hesiod, Catalog. ap. Schol. Apollén. Rhod. i. 156; Ovid, Metam. 
xi. p.556; Eustath. ad Odyss. xi. p. 284. Poseidén carefully protects 
Antilochus, son of Nestér, in the Thad, xin. 554-563. 

2 Hesiod, Catalog. ap. Schol. Ven. ad Iliad. ii. 336; and Steph. Byz. 
v. Tepnvia; Homer, Il. vy. 392; xi. 693; Apolloddr. ii. 7, 3; Hesiod, 
Seut. Here. 360; Pindar, Ol. ix. 32. 

According to the Homeric legend, Néleus himself was not killed by 
Heéraklés : subsequent poets or logographers, whom Apollodérus follows, 
seem to have thought it an injustice, that the offence given by Néleus 
himself should have been avenged upon his sons and not upon himself ; 
they therefore altered the legend upon this point, and rejected the 
passage in the [had as spurious (see Schol. Ven. ad Iliad. xi. 682). 

The refusal of purification by Néleus to Héraklés is a genuine le- 
gendary cause: the commentators, who were disposed to spread a 
coating of history over these transactions, introduced another cause,— 
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The proud house of the Néleids was now reduced 
to Nestor; but Nestér singly sufficed to sustain its 
eminence. He appears not only as the defender 
and avenger of Pylos against the insolence and ra- 
pacity of his Epeian neighbours in Elis, but also as 
aiding the Lapithe in their terrible combat against 
the Centaurs, and as companion of Théseus, Peiri- 
thous, and the other great legendary heroes who 
preceded the Trojan war. In extreme old age his 
once marvellous power of handling his weapons 
has indeed passed away, but his activity remains 
unimpaired, and his sagacity as well as his influence 
in counsel is greater than ever. He not only as- 
sembles the various Grecian chiefs for the arma- 
ment against Troy, perambulating the districts of 
Hellas along with Odysseus, but takes a vigorous 
part in the siege itself, and is of pre-eminent service 
to Agamemnon. And after the conclusion of the 
siege, he is one of the few Grecian princes who 
returns to his original dominions, and is found, in 
a strenuous and honoured old age, in the midst of 
his children and subjects,—sitting with the sceptre 
of authority on the stone bench before his house at 
Pylos,—offering sacrifice to Poseid6n, as his father 
Néleus had done before him,—and mourning only 
over the death of his favourite son Antilochus, who 
had fallen, along with so many brave companions 
in arms, in the Trojan war’. 


Néleus, as king of Pylos, had aided the Orchomenians in their war 
against Héraklés and the Thébans (see Sch. Ven. ad Iliad. xi. 689). 
The neighbourhood of Pylos was distinguished for its ancient worship 
both of Poseidén and of Hadés: there were abundant local legends re- 
specting them (see Strabo, viii. pp. 344, 345). 
* About Nestor, Iliad, i. 260-275; ii. 370; xi. 670-770; Odvss. 
iii. 5, 110, 409, . 
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After Nestér the line of the Néleids numbers 
undistinguished names,—Borus, Penthilus, and An- 
dropompus,—three successive generations down to 
Melanthus, who on the invasion of Peloponnésus 
by the Herakleids, quitted Pylos and retired to 
Athens, where he became king, in a manner which 
I shall hereafter recount. His son Kodrus was the 
last Athénian king; and Néleus, one of the sons 
of Kodrus, is mentioned as the principal conductor 
of what is called the Ionic emigration from Athens 
to Asia Minor!. It is certain that during the 
historical age, not merely the princely family of 
the Kodrids in Milétus, Ephesus, and other Ionic 
cities, but some of the greatest families even in 
Athens itself, traced their heroic lineage through 
the Néleids up to Poseidén: and the legends re- 
specting Nestor and Periklymenos would find espe- 
cial favour amidst Greeks with such feelings and 
belief. The Kodrids at Ephesus, and probably 
some other Ionic towns, long retained the title and 
honorary precedence of kings, even after they had 
lost the substantial power belonging to the office. 
They stood in the same relation, embodying both 
religious worship and supposed ancestry, to the 
Néleids and Poseidén, as the chiefs of the A®olic 
colonies to Agamemnon and Orestés. The Athé- 
nian despot Peisistratus was named after the son 
of Nestér in the Odyssey; and we may safely 
presume that the heroic worship of the Néleids 


1 Hellanik. Fragm. 10, ed. Didot; Pausan. vu. 2, 3; Herodot. 
v. 65; Strabo, xiv. p. 633. Hellanikus, in giving the genealogy from 
Néleus to Melanthus, traces it through Periklymenos and not through 
Nestor: the words of Herodotus imply that he must have included 
Nestor. 
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was as carefully cherished at the Ionic Milétus as 
at the Italian Metapontum'. 

Having pursued the line of Salmoneus and Né- 
leus to the end of its legendary career, we may 
now turn back to that of another son of Atolus, Kré- 
theus,—a line hardly less celebrated in respect of 
the heroic names which it presents. Alkéstis, the 
most beautiful of the daughters of Pelias*, was 
promised by her father in marriage to the man who 
could bring him a lion and a boar tamed to the 
yoke and drawing together. Admétus, son of 
Pherés, the eponymus of Phere in Thessaly, and 
thus grandson of Krétheus, was enabled by the aid 
of Apollo to fulfil this condition, and to win her? ; 
for Apollo happened at that time to be in his 
service as a slave (condemned to this penalty by 
Zeus for having put to death the Cyclépes), in 
which capacity he tended the herds and _ horses 
with such success, as to equip Eumélus (the son 
of Admétus) to the Trojan war with the finest 
horses in the Grecian army. Though menial duties 
were imposed upon him, even to the drudgery of 
grinding in the mill*, he yet carried away with him 
a grateful and friendly sentiment towards his mortal 
master, whom he interfered to rescue from the 
wrath of the goddess Artemis, when she was indig- 


1 Herodot. v. 67; Strabo, vi. p. 264; Mimnermus, Fragm. 9, 
Schneidewin. 

* VWhads in. 715, 

> Apollodér. 1. 9, 15; Eustath. ad Dad. i. 711. 

* Euripid. Alkést. init. Welcker; Griechisch. Tragoed. (p. 344) on 
the lost play of Sophoklés called Admétus or Alkéstis; Hom. Iliad. 
u. 766; Hyg. Fab. 50-51 (Sophoklés, Fr. Inc. 730; Dind. ap. Plu- 
tarch. Defect. Orac. p. 417). This tale of the temporary servitude of 
particular gods, by order of Zeus as a punishment for misbehaviour, 
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nant at the omission of her name in his wedding 
sacrifices. Admétus was about to perish by a pre- 
mature death, when Apollo, by earnest solicitation 
to the Fates, obtained for him the privilege that 
his life should be prolonged, if he could find any 
person to die a voluntary death in his place. 
His father and his mother both refused to make 
this sacrifice for him, but the devoted attachment 
of his wife Alkéstis disposed her to embrace with 
cheerfulness the condition of dying to preserve her 
husband. She had already perished, when Héra- 
klés, the ancient guest and friend of Admétus, ar- 
rived during the first hour of lamentation; his 
strength and daring enabled him to rescue the 
deceased Alkéstis even from the grasp of Thanatos 
(Death), and to restore her alive to her disconsolate 
husband’. 

The son of Pelias, Akastus, had received and 


recurs not unfrequently among the incidents of the mythical world. 
The poet Panyasis (ap. Clem. Alexand. Adm. ad Gent. p. 23)— 

TAN pev Anuntnp, TAN Se KAvTOS "Apdvyu7ets, 

TAn be Hocedawy, tAn © apyupdrogos ’Ato\N@v 

"Avdpl mapa Ovnta Onretoeper cis EvravTdy’ 

TAn de kal 68pinddupos” Apys bro marpods avaykns. 
The old legend followed out the fundamental idea with remarkable con- 
sistency : Ladmedon, as the temporary master of Poseidon and Apollo, 
threatens to bind them hand and foot, to sell them in the distant islands, 
and to cut off the ears of both, when they come to ask for their stipu- 
Jated wages (Iliad, xxi. 455). It was a new turn given to the story by 
the Alexandrine poets, when they introduced the motive of love, and 
made the servitude voluntary on the part of Apollo (Kallimachus, Hymn. 
Apoll. 49; Tibullus, Eleg. n. 3, 11-30). 

1 Eurip. Alkéstis, Arg.; Apollod. i. 9, 15. To bring this beautiful 
legend more into the colour of history, a new version of it was subse- 
quently framed: Héraklés was eminently skilled in medicine, and saved 
the life of Alkéstis when she was about to perish from a desperate malady 
(Plutarch, Amator. ec. 17. vol. iv. p. 53, Wytt.). 
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sheltered Péleus when obliged to fly his country in 
consequence of the involuntary murder of Eury- 
tidn. Kréthéis, the wife of Akastus, becoming 
enamoured of Péleus, made to him advances which 
he repudiated. Exasperated at his refusal, and de- 
termined to procure his destruction, she persuaded 
her husband that Peleus had attempted her chastity: 
upon which Akastus conducted Péleus out upon a 
hunting excursion among the woody regions of 
Mount Pélion, contrived to steal from him the sword 
fabricated and given by Hépheestos, and then left 
him, alone and unarmed, to perish by the hands of 
the Centaurs or by the wild beasts. By the friendly 
aid of the Centaur Cheirén, however, Péleus was 
preserved, and his sword restored to him: return- 
ing to the city, he avenged himself by putting to 
death both Akastus and his perfidious wife’. 

But amongst all the legends with which the 
name of Pelias is connected, by far the most me- 
morable is that of Jason and the Argonautic expe- 
dition. Jason was son of A‘son, grandson of Kré- 
theus, and thus great-grandson of A4olus. Pelias, 
having consulted the oracle respecting the security 
of his dominion at [élkos, had received in answer 
a warning to beware of the man who should ap- 
pear before him with only one sandal. He was cele- 
brating a festival in honour of Poseidén, when it so 
happened that Jasén appeared before him with one 
of his feet unsandaled: he had lost one sandal in 
wading through the swollen current of the river 


' The legend of Akastus and Péleus was given in great detail in the 
Catalogue of Hesiod (Catalog. Fragm. 20-21, Marktscheff.); Schol. 
Pindar. Nem. iv. 95; Sehol. Apoll. Rhod. 1. 224; Apollod. iii. 13, 2. 
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Anauros. Pelias immediately understood that this 
was the enemy against whom the oracle had fore- 
warned him. As a means of averting the danger, 
he imposed upon Jason the desperate task of bring- 
ing back to Idlkos the Golden Fleece,—the fleece of 
that ram which had carried Phryxos from Achaia 
to Kolchis, and which Phryxos had dedicated in the 
latter country as an offering to the god Arés. ‘The 
result of this injunction was the memorable expe- 
dition—of the ship Argo and her crew called the 
Argonauts, composed of the bravest and noblest 
youths of Greece—which cannot be conveniently 
included among the legends of the Atolids, and is 
reserved for a separate chapter. 

The voyage of the Argd was long protracted, 
and Pelias, persuaded that neither the ship nor her 
crew would ever return, put to death both the 
father and mother of Jason, together with their 
infant son. Ausén, the father, being permitted to 
choose the manner of his own death, drank bull’s 
blood while performing a sacrifice to the gods. 
At length, however, Jason did return, bringing with 
him not only the golden fleece, but also Médea, 
daughter of Auétés, king of Kolchis, as his wife, 
—a woman distinguished for magical skill and cun- 
ning, by whose assistance alone the Argonauts had 
succeeded in their project. Though determined to 
avenge himself upon Pelias, Jasén knew he could 
only succeed by stratagem: he remained with his 
companions at a short distance from Iélkos, while 
Médea, feigning herself a fugitive from his ill- 
usage, entered the town alone, and procured access 
to the daughters of Pelias. By exhibitions of 
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her magical powers she soon obtained unqualified 
ascendency over their minds. For example, she 
selected from the flocks of Pelias a ram in the 
extremity of old age, cut him up and boiled him 
in a caldron with herbs, and brought him out in 
the shape of a young and vigorous lamb!: the 
daughters of Pelias were made to believe that their 
old father could in like manner be restored to 
youth. In this persuasion they cut him up with 
their own hands and cast his limbs into the cal- 
dron, trusting that Médea would produce upon him 
the same magical effect. Médea pretended that an 
invocation to the moon was a necessary part of the 
ceremony: she went up to the top of the house as 
if to pronounce it, and there lighting the fire- 
signal concerted with the Argonauts, Jas6én and his 
companions burst in and possessed themselves of 
the town. Satisfied with having thus revenged 
himself, Jason yielded the principality of Idélkos 
to Akastus, son of Pelias, and retired with Médea 
to Corinth. Thus did the goddess Héré gratify 
her ancient wrath against Pelias: she had con- 
stantly watched over JasOn, and had carried the 
‘* all-notorious ”” Argo through its innumerable pe- 
rils, in order that JasOn might bring home Médea 
to accomplish the ruin of his uncle’. The mis- 


* This incident was contained in one of the earliest dramas of Euri- 
pidés, the IleAuddes, now lost. Moses of Choréné (Progymnasm. ap. 
Mai ad Euseb. p. 43), who gives an extract from the argument, says 
that the poet “‘extremos mentiendi fines attingit.” 

The “Pr¢oropor of Sophoklés seems also to have turned upon the same 
catastrophe (see Fragm. 479, Dindorf). 

* The kindness of Héré towards Jasén seems to be older in the legend 
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guided daughters of Pelias departed as voluntary 
exiles to Arcadia: Akastus his son celebrated 
splendid funeral games in honour of his deceased 
father’. 


than her displeasure against Pelias; at least it is specially noticed in 
the Odyssey, as the great cause of the escape of the ship Argo: ’AAN’ 
"Hpn trapémeprpev, eel idos nev “Inowy (xu.70). Inthe Hesiodic Theo- 
gony Pelias stands to Jas6n in the same relation as Eurystheus to Hé- 
raklés,—a severe taskmaster as well as a wicked and insolent man,— 
UBpiorys Iedins kai drdcOados, 6Bpiydepyos (Theog. 995). Apollénius 
Rhodius keeps the wrath of Héré agaist Pelias in the foreground, 1. 14; 
ii. 1134; iv. 242; see also Hygin. f. 13. 

There is great diversity in the stories given of the proximate circum- 
stances connected with the death of Pelias: Eurip. Méd. 491; Apol- 
lodér. 1. 9, 27; Diodor. iv. 50-52; Ovid, Metam. vu. 162, 203, 297, 
347; Pausan. viii. 11,2; Schol. ad Lycoph. ]75. 

In the legend of Akastus and Peleus, as recounted above, Akastus 
was made to perish by the hand of Péleus. I do not take upon me to 
reconcile these contradictions. 

Pausanias mentions that he could not find in any of the poets, so far 
as he had read, the names of the daughters of Pelias, and that the 
painter Mikén had given to them names (dvopata & avdrats routs pev 
éOero ovdeis, daa y emedeEdpeOa nets, &c., Pausan. viii. 11,1). Yet 
their names are given in the authors whom Diodorus copied; and Al- 
késtis, at any rate, was most memorable. Muik6n gave the names Aste- 
ropeia and Antinoé, altogether different from those in Diodérus. Both 
Diodérus and Hyginus exonerate Alkéstis from all share in the death of 
her father (Hygin. f. 24). 

The old poem called the Noorou (see Argum. ad Eurip. Méd., and 
Schol. Aristophan. Equit. 1321) recounted, that Médea had boiled ina 
ealdron the old Ms6n, father of Jasén, with herbs and incantations, 
and that she had brought him out young and strong. Ovid copies this 
(Metam. vi. 162-203). It is smgular that Pherekydés and Simonidés 
said that she had performed this process upon Jasén himself (Schol. 
Aristoph. J. ¢.). Diogenes (ap. Stobe. Florileg. t. xxix. 92) ration- 
alizes the story, and converts Médea from an enchantress into an im- 
proving and regenerating preceptress. The death of Auson, as described 
in the text, is given from Diodérus and Apollodérus. Médea seems to 
have been worshiped as a goddess im other places besides Corinth (see 
_Athenagor. Legat. pro Christ. 12; Macrobius, i. 12, p. 247, Gronov.). 
1 These funeral games in honour of Pelias were among the most re-- 
nowned of the mythical incidents : they were celebrated in a special poem 
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Jason and Médea retired from Iélkos to Corinth, 
where they resided ten years: their children were 
—Medeius, whom the Centaur Cheirén educated 
in the regions of Mount Pélion',—and Mermerus 
and Pherés, born at Corinth. After they had re- 
sided there ten years in prosperity, Jason set his 
affections on Glauké, daughter of Kreédn* king of 
Corinth ; and as her father was willing to give her 
to him in marriage, he determined to repudiate 
Médea, who received orders forthwith to leave 
Corinth. Stung with this insult and bent upon 
revenge, Médea prepared a poisoned robe, and 
sent it as a marriage present to Glauké: it was 
unthinkingly accepted and put on, and the body 
of the unfortunate bride was burnt up and con- 
sumed. Kredn, her father, who tried to tear from 
her the burning garment, shared her fate and 
perished. The exulting Médea escaped by means 
of a chariot with winged serpents furnished to her 
by her grandfather Hélios: she placed herself under 
the protection of AXgéus at Athens, by whom she 
had a son named Médus. She left her young 
children in the sacred enclosure of the Akrzan 
Héré, relying on the protection of the altar to 
by Stesichorus, and represented on the chest of Kypselus at Olympia. 
Kastor, Meleager, Amphiaraos, JasOn, Péleus, Mopsos, &c. contended 
in them (Pausan. v.17. 4; Stesichori Fragm. 1. p. 54, ed. Klewe; 
Athén. iv. 172). How familiar the details of them were to the mind 
of a literary Greek is indirectly attested by Plutarch, Sympos. v. 2, 
vol. i. p. 762, Wytt. 

* Hesiod, Theogon. 998. 

* According to the Schol. ad Eurip. Méd. 20, Jason marries the 
daughter of Hippotés the son of Kreén, who is the son of Lykeethos. 
Lykeethos, after the departure of Bellerophén from Corinth, reigned 


twenty-seven years; then Kreon reigned thirty-five years; then came 
Hippotés. 
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ensure their safety; but the Corinthians were so 
exasperated against her for the murder of Kreon 
and Glauké, that they dragged the children away 
from the altar and put them to death. The mise- 
rable Jason perished by a fragment of his own ship 
Argo, which fell upon him while he was asleep 
under it’, being hauled on shore, according to the 
habitual practice of the ancients. 


1 Apollodér. i. 9, 27; Diodér. iv. 54. The Médea of Euripidés, 
which has fortunately been preserved to us, is too well known to need 
express reference. He makes Médea the destroyer of her own children, 
and borrows from this circumstance the most pathetic touches of his 
exquisite drama. Parmeniskos accused him of haying been bribed by 
the Corinthians to give this turn to the legend; and we may regard the 
accusation as a proof that the older and more current tale nmputed the 
murder of the children to the Cormthians (Schol. Eurip. Med. 275, 
where Didymos gives the story out of the old poem of Kreophylos). 
See also /Klian, V. H. v. 21; Pausan. ii. 3, 6. 

The most significant fact in respect to the fable is, that the Corm- 
thians celebrated periodically a propitiatory sacrifice to Héré Akreea and 
to Mermerus and Pherés, as an atonement for the sin of having violated 
the sanctuary of the altar. The legend grew out of this religious cere- 
mony, and was so arranged as to explain and account for it (see Eurip. 
Méd. 1376, with the Schol. Dioddr. iv. 55). 

Mermerus and Pherés were the names given to the children of Médea 
and Jason in the old Naupaktian Verses; in which, however, the legend 
must have been recounted quite differently, since they said that Jason 
and Médea had gone from Iélkos, not to Cormth, but to Coreyra; and 
that Mermerus had perished in hunting on the opposite continent of 
Epirus. Kineth6n again, another ancient genealogical poet, called the 
children of Médea and Jasén Eridpis and Médos (Pausan. ii. 3, 7). 
Diodorus gives them different names (iv. 34). Hesiod in the Theogony 
speaks only of Medeius as the son of Jason. 

Médea does not appear either in the Iliad or Odyssey: im the former 
we find Agamédé, daughter of Augeas, “ who knows all the poisons (or 
medicines) which the earth nourishes” (Ilad, xi 740); in the latter 
we have Cireé, sister of Alétés father of Médea, and living in the 
/Hean island (Odyss. x. 70). Circé is daughter of the god Heélios, as 
Médea is his grand-daughter,—she is herself a goddess. She is in 
many points the parallel of Médea: she forewarns and preserves Odys- 
seus throughout his dangers, as Médea aids Jasén: according to the 
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The first establishment at Ephyré, or Corinth, 
had been founded by Sisyphus, another of the sons 
of Afolus, brother of Salméneus and Krétheus!. 
The Aéolid Sisyphus was distinguished as an un- 
exampled master of cunning and deceit. He 
blocked up the road along the isthmus, and killed 
the strangers who came along it by rolling down 
upon them great stones from the mountains above. 
He was more than a match even for the arch thief 
Autolycus, the son of Hermés, who derived from 
his father the gift of changing the colour and shape 
of stolen goods, so that they could no longer be 
recognised: Sisyphus, by marking his sheep under 
the foot, detected Autolycus when he stole them, 
and obliged him to restore the plunder. His pene- 
tration discovered the amour of Zeus with the 
nymph Afgina, daughter of the river-god Asdpus. 
Zeus had carried her off to the island of Gindneé 
(which subsequently bore the name of AXgina) ; 
upon which Asopus, eager to recover her, inquired 
of Sisyphus whither she was gone; the latter told 
him what had happened, on condition that he 
should provide a spring of water on the summit of 
the Acro-Corinthus. Zeus, indignant with Sisyphus 
for this revelation, inflicted upon him in Hadés the 
punishment of perpetually heaving up a hill a great 
and heavy stone, which, so soon as it attained the 


Hesiodic story she has two children by Odysseus, Agrius and Latinus 
(Theogon. 1001). 

Odysseus goes to Ephyré to Ilos the son of Mermerus, to procure 
poison for his arrows: Eustathius treats this Mermerus as the son of 
Médea (see Odyss. i. 270, and Eust.). As Ephyré is the legendary 
name of Corinth, we may presume this to be a thread of the same 
mythical tissue. 

' See Euripid. Hol.—Fragm.1, Dindorf; Dikearch. Vit. Gree. po 2e. 
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summit, rolled back again in spite of all his efforts 
with irresistible force into the plain’. 

In the application of the Aolid genealogy to 
Corinth, Sisyphus, the son of AXolus, appears as 
the first name: but the old Corinthian poet Eu- 
mélus either found or framed an heroic genealogy 
for his native city independent both of A#olus and 
Sisyphus. According to this genealogy, Ephyré, 
daughter of Oceanus and Téthys, was the primitive 
tenant of the Corinthian territory, Asépus of the 
Sikyénian : both were assigned to the god Heélios, 
in adjusting a dispute between him and Poseidon, 
by Briareus. Hélios divided the territory between 
his two sons Auétés and Aléeus: to the former he 
assigned Corinth, to the latter Sikyén. Atétés, 
obeying the admonition of an oracle, emigrated to 
Kolchis, leaving his territory under the rule of 
Bunos, the son of Hermés, with the stipulation 
that it should be restored whenever either he or 
any of his descendants returned. After the death 


1 Respecting Sisyphus, see Apollodér. i. 9, 3; 11.12, 6. Pausan. ii. 
5,1. Schol. ad Ihad. 1.180. Another legend about the amour of Sisy- 
phus with Tyré, is in Hygin. fab. 60, and about the manner in which 
he overreached even Hadés (Pherekydés ap. Schol. Thad. vi. 153). The 
stone rolled by Sisyphus in the under-world appears in Odyss. xi. 592. 
The name of Sisyphus was given during the historical age to men of 
craft and stratagem, such as Derkyllidés (Xenoph. Hellenic. ui. 1, 8). 
He passed for the real father of Odysseus, though Heyne (ad Apollodér. 
i. 9, 3) treats this as another Sisyphus, whereby he destroys the suit- 
ableness of the predicate as regards Odysseus. The duplication and 
triplication of synonymous personages is an ordinary resource for the 
purpose of reducing the legends into a seeming chronological sequence. 

Even in the days of Eumélus a religious mystery was observed re- 
specting the tombs of Sisyphus and Néleus,——the latter had also died at 
Corinth,—no one could say where they were buried (Pausan. ii. 2, 2). 

Sisyphus even overreached Persephoné, and made his escape from 
the under-world (Theognis, 702). 
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of Bunos, both Corinth and Sikyon were possessed 
by Epépeus, son of Aloeus, a wicked man. His 
son Marathon left him in disgust and retired into 
Attica, but returned after his death and succeeded 
to his territory, which he in turn divided between 
his two sons Corinthos and Siky6n, from whom the 
names of the two districts were first derived. Co- 
rinthos died without issue, and the Corinthians 
then invited Médea from Idlkos as the representa- 
tive of Auétés: she with her husband Jasén thus 
obtained the sovereignty of Corinth!. This legend 
of Eumélus, one of the earliest of the genealogical 
poets, so different from the story adopted by Neo- 
phron or Euripidés, was followed certainly by Si- 
monidés and seemingly by Theopompus’. The 
incidents in it are imagined and arranged with a 
view to the supremacy of Médea ; the emigration 
of Avétés and the conditions under which he trans- 
ferred his sceptre, being so laid out as to confer 
upon Médea an hereditary title to the throne. The 
Corinthians paid to Médea and to her children 
solemn worship, either divine or heroic, in con- 
junction with Héré Akrzea®, and this was sufficient 


1 Pausan. 1.1,1; 3,10. Schol. ad Pindar. Olymp. xii. 74. Schol. 
Lycoph. 174-1024. Schol. Apoll. Rhod. iv. 1212. 

? Simonid. ap. Schol. ad Eurip. Méd. 10-20 ; Theopompus, Fragm. 
340, Didot; though Welcker (Der Episch. Cycl. p. 29) thinks that this 
does not belong to the historian Theopompus. Epimenidés also fol- 
lowed the story of Eumélus in making Hétés a Corinthian (Schol. ad 
Apoll. Rhod. iii. 242), 

* Tlepi S€ ris eis KépuvOov perouxnoews, “Immus éxriderar kai ‘ENAG- 
vkos’ OTe b€ BeBacireuke THs KopivOov 7 Mydeca, Evpndos ioropet Kat 
Siynovidns’ “Ore O& Kat aOdvaros nv 7 Mndeva, Movoaios év TO TrEpt 
‘IoOpiwv icropet, dua Kat mept Tov THs “Akpaias “Hpas €optav exTiOeis 
(Schol. Eurip. Méd. 10). Compare also v. 1376 of the play itself, with 
the Scholia and Pausan. ii. 3,6. Both Alkman and Hesiod represented 
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to give to Médea a prominent place in the genea- 
logy composed by a Corinthian poet, accustomed 
to blend together gods, heroes and men in the 
antiquities of his native city. According to the 
legend of Eumélus, Jasén became (through Médea) 
king of Corinth ; but she concealed the children of 
their marriage in the temple of Héré, trusting that 
the goddess would render them immortal. Jasén, 
discovering her proceedings, left her and retired in 
disgust to Iélkos ; Médea also, being disappointed 
in her scheme, quitted the place, leaving the throne 
in the hands of Sisyphus, to whom, according to the 
story of Theopompus, she had become attached?. 
Other legends recounted, that Zeus had contracted 
a passion for Médea, but that she had rejected his 
suit from fear of the displeasure of Héré ; who, as 
a recompense for such fidelity, rendered her children 
immortal?: moreover Médea had erected, by special — 
command of Héré, the celebrated temple of Aphro- 
dité at Corinth. The tenor of these fables manifests 
their connection with the temple of Héré: and we 
may consider the legend of Médea as having been 
originally quite independent of that of Sisyphus, 
but fitted on to it, in seeming chronological se- 
quence, so as to satisfy the feelings of those AXolids 
of Corinth who passed for his descendants. 

Sisyphus had for his sons Glaukos and Ornytién. 
From Glaukos sprang Bellerophén, whose romantic 
adventures commence with the Iliad, and are further 
Médea as a goddess (Athenagoras, Legatia pro Christianis, p. 54, ed. 
Oxon.). 

1 Pausan. 11. 3, 10; Schol. Pindar. Olymp. xiii. 74. 


2 Schol. Pindar. Olymp. xii. 32-74; Plutarch. De Herodot. Malign. 
p77 1. 
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expanded by subsequent poets: according to some 
accounts he was really the son of Poseidén, the 
prominent deity of the ASolid family!. The youth 
and beauty of Bellerophon rendered him the object 
of a strong passion on the part of Anteia, wife of 
Proetos king of Argos. Finding her advances re- 
jected, she contracted a violent hatred towards him, 
and endeavoured by false accusations to prevail 
upon her husband to kill him. Proetos refused to 
commit the deed under his own roof, but despatched 
him to his son-in-law the king of Lykia in Asia 
Minor, putting into his hands a folded tablet full of 
destructive symbols. Conformably to these sug- 
gestions, the most perilous undertakings were im- 
posed upon Bellerophon. He was directed to attack 
the monster Chimera and to conquer the warlike 
Solymi as well as the Amazons: as he returned 
victorious from these enterprises, an ambuscade 
was laid for him by the bravest Lykian warriors, 
all of whom he slew. At length the Lykian king 
recognised him ‘‘ as the genuine son of a god,” and 
gave him his daughter in marriage together with half 
of his kingdom. The grandchildren of Bellero- 
phon, Glaukés and Sarpédén,—the latter a son of 

1 Pindar. Olymp. xi. 98, and Schol. ad 1.; Schol. ad Thad. vi. 155 ; 
this seems to be the sense of Iliad, vi. 191. 

The lost drama called [obatés of Sophoklés, and the two by Euripidés 
called Sthenebea and Bellerophén, handled the adventures of this hero. 
See the collection of the few fragments remaining in Dindorf, Fragm. 
Sophok. 280; Fragm. Eurip. p. 87-108; and Hygin. fab. 67. 

Welcker (Griechische Tragéd. ui. p. 777-800) has ingeniously put 
together all that can be divined respecting the two plays of Euripidés. 

Volcker seeks to make out that Bellerophon is identical with Poseidén 
Hippios,—a separate personification of one of the attributes of the god 


Poseidon. For this conjecture he gives some plausible grounds (My- 
thologie des Japetisch. Geschlechts, p. 129 seq.). 
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his daughter Laodameia by Zeus,—combat as allies 
of Troy against the host of Agamemnén'. Respect- 
ing the winged Pegasus, Homer says nothing; but 
later poets assigned to Bellerophén this miraculous 
steed, whose parentage is given in the Hesiodic The- 
ogony, as the instrument both of his voyage and of 
his success?. Heroic worship was paid at Corinth 
to Bellerophén, and he seems to have been a favour- 
ite theme of recollection not only among the Corin- 
thians themselves, but also among the numerous 
colonists whom they sent out to other regions’. 

From Ornytion, the son of Sisyphus, we are 
conducted through a series of three undistinguished 
family names,—Thoas, Damophon, and the bro- 
thers Propodas and Hyanthidas,—to the time of 
the Dérian occupation of Corinth*, which will be 
hereafter recounted. 

We now pass from Sisyphus and the Corinthian 
fables to another son of AXolus, Athamas, whose 
family history is not less replete with mournful and 
tragical incidents, abundantly diversified by the 
poets. Athamas, we are told, was king of Orcho- 
menos; his wife Nephelé was a goddess, and he 
had by her two children, Phryxus and Hellé. After 
a certain time he neglected Nephelé, and took to 
himself as a new wife Ind, the daughter of Kadmus, 

1 Thad, vi. 155-210. ' ® Hesiod, Theogon. 283. 
3 Pausan. ii. 2,4. See Pindar, Olymp. xiii. 90, addressed to Xeno- 
phon the Corinthian, and the Adoniazusz of the Syracusan Theocritus, 


a poem in which common Syracusan hfe and feeling are so graphically 
depicted, Idyll. xv. 91.— 
Supakoc lass eTLTAT ELS 3 
‘Os & etSys kai TovTo, KopivOca eipes dvwbev 
‘Qs Kal 6 BeANepopov’ HWeAorovvacioti Nadevpes. 
* Pausan. u. 4, 3. 
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by whom he had two sons, Learchus and Meli- 
kertés. Ind, looking upon Phryxus with the hatred 
of a step-mother, laid a snare for his life. She 
persuaded the women to roast the seed-wheat, 
which, when sown in this condition, yielded no 
crop, so that famine overspread the land. Athamas 
sent to Delphi to implore counsel and a remedy : 
he received for answer, through the machinations 
of Ind with the oracle, that the barrenness of the 
fields could not be alleviated except by offering 
Phryxus as a sacrifice to Zeus. The distress of 
the people compelled him to execute this injunc- 
tion, and Phryxus was led as a victim to the altar. 
But the power of his mother Nephelé snatched him 
from destruction, and procured for him from Her- 
més a ram with a fleece of gold, upon which he 
and his sister Hellé mounted and were carried 
across the sea, The ram took the direction of the 
Euxine sea and Kolchis: when they were crossing 
the Hellespont, Hellé fell off into the narrow strait, 
which took its name from that incident. Upon 
this, the ram, who was endued with speech, con- 
soled the terrified Phryxus, and ultimately carried 
him safe to Kolchis: Aétés, king of Kolchis son 
of the god Hélios and brother of Circé, received 
Phryxus kindly, and gave him his daughter Chal- 
clopé in marriage. Phryxus sacrificed the ram to 
Zeus Phyxios, and suspended the golden fleece in 
the sacred grove of Arés. 

Athamas—according to some both Athamas and 
InO—were afterwards driven mad by the anger of 
the goddess Héré; insomuch that the father shot 
his own son Learchus, and would also have put to 
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death his other son Melikertés, if Ind had not 
snatched him away. She fled with the boy, across 
the Megarian territory and Mount Geraneia, to 
the rock Moluris, overhanging the Sarénic Gulf: 
Athamas pursued her, and in order to escape him 
she leaped into the sea. She became a sea-goddess 
under the title of Leukothea; while the body of 
Melikertés was cast ashore on the neighbouring 
territory of Schcenus, and buried by his uncle 
Sisyphus, who was directed by the Nereids to pay 
to him heroic honours under the name of Palemon. 
The Isthmian games, one of the great periodical 
festivals of Greece, were celebrated in honour of the 
god Poseidén,in conjunction with Paleemon as a hero. 
Athamas abandoned his territory, and became the 
first settler of a neighbouring region called from 
him Athamantia, or the Athamantian plain!. 


1 Eurip. Méd. 1250, with the Scholia, according to which story Ind 

killed both her children :— 
“Ivo pavetoay ex Oeav, 60 7 Avos 
Adpap vw e&érreprpe Sopatav addy. 

Compare Valckenaer, Diatribe in Eurip.; Apollodor. i. 9, 1-2; Schol. 
ad Pindar. Argum. ad Isthm. p. 180. The many varieties of the fable 
of Athamas and his family may be seen in Hygin. fab. 1-5; Philoste- 
phanus ap. Schol. Tad. vii. 86: it was a favourite subject with the 
tragedians, and was handled by A’schylus, Sophoklés and Euripidés in 
more than one drama (see Welcker, Griechische Tragod. vol. i. p. 312- 
332; vol. u. p. 612). Heyne says that the proper reading of the name 
is Phrixus, not Phryxus,—incorrectly, I think: ®pvEos connects the 
name both with the story of roasting the wheat (fpvyew), and also with 
the country Spvyia, of which it was pretended that Phryxus was the 
Eponymus. Iné6, or Leukothea, was worshiped asa herome at Megara 
as well as at Corimth (Pausan. 1. 42, 3): the celebrity of the Isthmian 
games carried her worship, as well as that of Palemén, throughout 
most parts of Greece (Cicero, De Nat. Deor. ii. 16). She is the only per- 
sonage of this family noticed either in the [had or Odyssey : in the latter 
poem she is a sea-goddess, who has once been a mortal, daughter of 
Kadmus; she saves Odysseus from imminent danger at sea by presenting 
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The legend of Athamas connects itself with some 
sanguinary religious rites and very peculiar family 
customs, which prevailed at Alos, in Achaia Phthio- 
tis, down to a time’ later than the historian Hero- 
dotus, and of which some remnant existed at Orcho- 
menos even in the days of Plutarch. Athamas was 
worshiped at Alos as a hero, having both a chapel 
and a consecrated grove, attached to the temple of 
Zeus Laphystios. On the family of which he was 
the heroic progenitor, a special curse and disability 
stood affixed. The eldest of the race was forbidden 
to enter the prytaneion or government-house ; and 
if he was found within the doors of the building, 
the other citizens laid hold of him on his going 
out, surrounded him with garlands, and led him in 
solemn procession to be sacrificed as a victim at the 
altar of Zeus Laphystios. The prohibition carried 
with it an exclusion from all the public meetings 


to him her kpydeuvoy (Odyss. v. 433; see the refinements of Aristidés, 
Orat. in. p. 27). The voyage of Phryxus and Hellé to Kolchis was 
related in the Hesiodic Eoiai: we find the names of the children of 
Phryxus by the daughter of Alétés quoted from that poem (Schol. ad 
Apollon. Rhod. 1. 1123): both Hesiod and Pherekydés mentioned the 
golden fleece of the ram (Eratosthen. Catasterism. 19; Pherekyd. 
Fragm. 53, Didot). 

Hekatzeus preserved the romance of the speaking ram (Schol. Apoll. 
Rhod. i. 256); but Hellanikus dropped the story of Hellé having fallen 
ito the sea: according to him she died at Pactyé in the Chersonesus 
(Schol. Apoll. Rhod. u. 1144.) 

The poet Asius seems to have given the genealogy of Athamas by 
Themist6 much in the same manner as we find it in Apollodérus 
(Pausan. ix. 23, 3). 

According to the ingenious refinements of Dionysius and Palephatus, 
(Schol. ad Apoll. Rhod. ii. 1144; Palephat. de Incred. c. 31) the ram of 
Phryxus was after alla man named Krios, a faithful attendant who aided 
in his escape; others imagined a ship with a ram’s head at the bow. 

* Plutarch, Quest. Greee. c. 38. p. 299. Schol. Apoll. Rhod. ii. 655. 
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and ceremonies, political as well as religious, and 
from the sacred fire of the state: many of the 
individuals marked out had therefore been bold 
enough to transgress it. Some had been seized 
on quitting the building and actually sacrificed ; 
others had fled the country for a long time to 
avoid a similar fate. 

The guides who conducted Xerxés and his army 
through southern Thessaly detailed to him this 
existing practice, coupled with the local legend, 
that Athamas, together with Ind, had sought to 
compass the death of Phryxus, who however had 
escaped to Kolchis ; that the Achzeans had been en- 
joined by an oracle to offer up Athamas himself as 
an expiatory sacrifice to release the country from 
the anger of the gods; but that Kytissoros, son of 
Phryxus, coming back from Kolchis, had inter- 
cepted the sacrifice of Athamas', whereby the an- 
ger of the gods remained still unappeased, and an 
undying curse rested upon the family”. 

That such human sacrifices continued to a 
greater or less extent, even down to a period Jater 
than Herodotus, among the family who worshiped 
Athamas as their heroic ancestor, appears certain : 


’ Of the Athamas of Sophoklés, turning upon this intended, but not 
consummated sacrifice, little is known, except from a passage of Aristo- 
phanés and the Scholia upon it (Nubes, 258.)— 


PSN , / 7 U 
emt TL OTEPavoy ; olpol, SwKpares, 
e? \ > / > \ / 
ooTep pe TOY AOduavO drres pr Ovcere. 
Athamas was introduced in this drama with a garland on his head, 
on the point of being sacrificed as an expiation for the death of his son 


Phryxus, when Héraklés interposes and rescues him. 
2 Herodot. vu. 197. Plato, Minds, p. 315. 
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mention is also made of similar customs in parts 
of Arcadia, and of Thessaly, in honour of Péleus 
and Cheirén'. But we may reasonably presume, 
that in the period of greater humanity which He- 
rodotus witnessed, actual sacrifice had become very 
rare. The curse and the legend still remained, but 
were not called into practical working, except 
during periods of intense national suffering or ap- 
prehension, during which the religious sensibilities 
were always greatly aggravated. We cannot at all 
doubt, that during the alarm created by the pre- 
sence of the Persian king with his immense and 
ill-disciplined host, the minds of the Thessalians 
must have been keenly alive to all that was terrific 


' Plato, Minds, ec. 5. Kal of rod "A@duavros exyovot, otas Ovaias Qvov- 
aw, "EdAnves ovres. As a testimony to the fact still existing or be- 
lieved to exist, this dialogue is quite sufficient, though not the work of 
Plato. 

Movuos & ioropet, &v tH Tov Oavpaciwv cvvaywyn, ev IléAAn THs 
Gerradias “Ayatoy avOpwmov IInd cal Xeipwu xarabiecOa. (Clemens 
Alexand. Admon. ad Gent. p. 27, Sylb.) Respecting the sacrifices at 
the temple of Zeus Lykzeus in Arcadia, see Plato, Republ. vii. p. 565. 
Pausanias (vu. p. 38, 5) seems to have shrunk, when he was upon the 
spot, even from inquiring what they were—a striking proof of the fear- 
ful idea which he had conceived of them. Plutarch (De Defectu 
Oracul. c. 14) speaks of tas mdAat mrotovpevas avOpmmobvcias. The 
Schol. ad Lycophron. 229, gives a story of children being sacrificed to 
Melikertés at Tenedos; and Apollodérus (ad Porphyr. de Abstinentia, 
i. 55, see Apollod. Fragm. 20, ed. Didot) said that the Lacedeemonians 
had sacrificed a man to Arés—xai Aaxedatpovious dyoiv 6 ’Aroddddapos 
TO” Aper Ove GvOpwmroy. About Salamis in Cyprus, see Lactantius, 
De Falsa Religione, i. c. 21. “ Apud Cypri’‘Salaminem, humanam hos- 
tiam Jovi Teucrus immolavit, idque sacrificium posteris tradidit : quod 
est nuper Hadriano imperante sublatum.”’ 

Respecting human sacrifices in historical Greece, consult a good sec- 
tion in K. F. Hermann’s Gottesdienstliche Alterthiimer der Griechen 
(sect. 27). Such sacrifices had been a portion of primitive Grecian re- 
ligion, but had gradually become obsolete everywhere—except in one or 
two solitary cases, which were spoken of with horror. Even in these cases, 
too, the reality of the fact, in later times, is not beyond suspicion. 
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in their national stories, and all that was expiatory 
in their religious solemnities. Moreover, the mind 
of Xerxés himself was so awe-struck by the tale, 
that he reverenced the dwelling-place consecrated 

Tracesof to Athamas. The guides who recounted to him 

wate fie the romantic legend, gave it as the historical and 

se generating cause of the existing rule and practice: 
a critical inquirer is forced (as has been remarked 
before) to reverse the order of precedence, and to 
treat the practice as having been the suggesting 
cause of its own explanatory legend. 

The family history of Athamas, and the worship 
of Zeus Laphystios, are expressly connected by 
Herodotus with Alos in Achza Phthidtis—one of 
the towns enumerated in the Ilad as under the 
command of Achilles. But there was also a moun- 
tain called Laphystion, and a temple and worship 
of Zeus Laphystios between Orchomenos and Ko- 
roneia, in the northern portion of the territory 
known in the historical ages as Boeotia. Here 
also the family story of Athamas is localised, and 
Athamas is presented to us as king of the districts 
of Koréneia, Haliartus and Mount Laphystion: he 

Athamas in 1S thus interwoven with the Orchomenian genea- 
tne oe’ logy!. Andreas (we are told), son of the river 
menos. Péneios, was the first person who settled in the 
region: from him it received the name Andréis. 
Athamas, coming subsequently to Andreus, received 
from him the territory of Koréneia and Haliartus 
with Mount Laphystion: he gave in marriage to 
Andreus Kuippé, daughter of his son Leucén, and 
the issue of this marriage was Eteoklés, said to be 


1 Pausan. ix. 34, 4. 
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the son of the river Képhisos. Kordnos and Hali- 
artus, grandsons of the Corinthian Sisyphus, were 
adopted by Athamas, as he had lost all his children: 
but when his grandson Presboén, son of Phryxus, re- 
turned to him from Kolchis, he divided his territory 
in such manner that Korénos and Haliartus became 
the founders of the towns which bore their names. 
Almén, the son of Sisyphus, also recived from Eteo- 
klés a portion of territory, where he established the 
village Almoénes'. 

With Eteoklés began, according to a statement 
in one of the Hesiodic poems, the worship of the 
Charites or Graces, so long and so solemnly con- 
tinued at Orchomenos in the periodical festival of 
the Charitésia, to which many neighbouring towns 
and districts seem to have contributed*. He also 
distributed the inhabitants into two tribes—Eteo- 
kleia and Képhisias. He died childless, and was 
succeeded by Almos, who had only two daugbters, 
Chrysé and Chrysogeneia. The son of Chrysé by 
the god Arés was Phlegyas, the father and founder 
of the warlike and predatory Phlegyz, who de- 
spoiled every one within their reach, and assaulted 
not only the pilgrims on their road to Delphi, but 
even the treasures of the temple itself. The of- 
fended god punished them by continued thunder, 
by earthquakes, and by pestilence, which extin- 
guished all this impious race, except a scanty rem- 
nant who fled into Phokis. 

Chrysogeneia, the other daughter of Almos, had 
for issue, by the god Poseidén, Minyas: the son of 
Minyas was Orchomenos. From these two was de- 

1 Pausan. ix. 34, 5. * Ephorus, Fragm. 68, Marx. 
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rived the name both of Minyz for the people, and 
of Orchomenos for the town!. During the reign 
of Orchomenos, Hyéttus came to him from Argos, 
having become an exile in consequence of the death 
of Molyros: Orchomenos assigned to him a portion 
of land, where he founded the village called Hy- 
éttus?. Orchomenos, having no issue, was succeed- 
ed by Klymenos, son of Presbén, of the house of 
Athamas: Klymenos was slain by some Thébans 
during the festival of Poseidon at Onchéstos ; and 
his eldest son, Erginus, to avenge his death, at- 
tacked the Thébans with his utmost force ;—an at- 
tack, in which he was so successful, that the latter 
were forced to submit, and to pay him an annual 
tribute. 

The Orchomenian power was now at its height : 
both Minyas and Orchomenos had been princes 
of surpassing wealth, and the former had built a 
spacious and durable edifice which he had filled 
with gold and silver. But the success of Erginus 
against Thébes was soon terminated and reversed 
by the hand of the irresistible Héraklés, who re- 
jected with disdain the claim of tribute, and even 
mutilated the envoys sent to demand it: he not 
only emancipated Thébes, but broke down and im- 
poverished Orchomenos’. LErginus in his old age 


1 Pausan. ix. 36, 1-3. See also a legend, about the three daughters 
of Minyas, which was treated by the Tanagrzan poetess Korinna, the 
contemporary of Pindar (Antonin. Liberalis, Narr. x.). 

2 This exile of Hyéttus was recounted in the Eoiai. Hesiod, Fragm. 
148, Markt. 

3 Pausan. ix. 37, 2. Apollod. 1.4, 11. Dioddr. iv. 10. The two 
latter tell us that Ergmus was slain. Klymené is among the wives and 
daughters of the heroes seen by Odysseus in Hadés: she is termed by 
the Schol. daughter of Minyas (Odyss. xi. 325). 
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married a young wife, from which match sprang the 
illustrious heroes, or gods, Trophénius and Agamé- 
dés; though many (amongst whom is Pausanias him- 
self) believed Trophénius to be the son of Apollo!. 
Trophoénius, one of the most memorable persons in 
Grecian mythology, was worshiped as a god in va- 
rious places, but with especial sanctity as Zeus Tro- 
phonius at Lebadeia: in his temple at this town, the 
prophetic manifestations outlasted those of Delphi 
itself’. Trophénius and Agamédés, enjoying match- 
less renown as architects, built® the temple of Delphi, 
the thalamus of Amphitry6n at Thébes, as well as 
the inaccessible vault of Hyrieus at Hyria, in which 
they are said to have left one stone removeable at 
pleasure, so as to reserve for themselves a secret 
entrance. ‘They entered so frequently, and stole so 
much gold and silver, that Hyrieus, astonished at 
his losses, at length spread a fine net, in which 
Agamédeés was inextricably caught : Trophdénius cut 
eff his brother’s head and carried it away, so that 
the body, which alone remained, was insufficient to 
identify the thief. Like Amphiaraos, whom he re- 
sembles in more than one respect, Trophénius was 
swallowed up by the earth near Lebadeia‘. 


* Pausan. ix. 37, 1-3. Aéyerai dé 6 Tpohaos ’>AmddN@vos eivat, Kat 
ovk “Epyivov' kal éyo re mreiOopat, Kal datis mapa Tpoparmov ArO€ 81 
pavrevobpevos. 

* Plutarch, De Defectu Oracul. c.5, p.411. Strabo, ix. p.414. The 
mention of the honeyed cakes, both in Aristophanés (Nub. 508) and 
Pausanias (ix. 39, 5), indicates that the curious preliminary ceremonies, 
for those who consulted the oracle of Trophonius, remained the same 
after a lapse of 550 years. Pausanias consulted it himself. There had 
been at one time an oracle of Teiresias at Orchomenos: but it had be- 
come silent at an early period (Plutarch. Defect. Oracul. ec. 44, p- 434). 

* Homer, Hymn. Apoll. 296. Pausan. ix. 11, 1. 

* Pausan. ix. 37, 3. A similar story, but far more romantic and 
mol. I, N 
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From Trophénius and Agamédés the Orchome- 
nian genealogy passes to Ascalaphos and lalmenos, 
the sons of Arés by Astyoché, who are named in 
the Catalogue of the Iliad as leaders of the thirty 
ships from Orchomenos against Troy. Azeus, the 
grandfather of Astyoché in the Iliad, is introduced 
as the brother of Erginus! by Pausanias, who does 
not carry the pedigree lower. 

The genealogy here given out of Pausanias 1s 
deserving of the more attention, because it seems 
to have been copied from the special history of 
Orchomenos by the Corinthian Kallippus, whe 
again borrowed from the native Orchomenian poet, 
Chersias: the works of the latter had never come 
into the hands of Pausanias. It illustrates for- 
cibly the principle upon which these mythical 
genealogies were framed, for almost every per- 
sonage in the series is an Eponymus. Andreus 
gave his name to the country, Athamas to the 
Athamantian plain; Minyas, Orchomenos, Koré- 
nus, Haliartus, Almos and Hyéttos, are each in 
like manner connected with some name of people, 
tribe, town or village; while Chrysé and Chryso- 
geneia have their origin in the reputed ancient 
wealth of Orchomenos. Abundant discrepancies 
are found, however, in respect to this old gene- 
alogy, if we look to other accounts. According to 


amplified, is told by Herodotus (ii. 121), respecting the treasury vault 
of Rhampsinitus, king of Egypt. Charax (ap. Schol. Aristoph. Nub. 
508) gives the same tale, but places the scene im the treasury-vault of 
Augeas, king of Elis, which he says was built by Trophénius, to whom 
he assigns a totally different genealogy. The romantie adventures of 
the tale rendered it eminently fit to be imterwoven at some point or 
another of legendary history, in any country. 
1 Pausan. ix. 38, 6; 29,1. 
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one statement, Orchomenos was the son of Zeus 
by Isioné, daughter of Danaus; Minyas was the 
son of Orchomenos (or rather of Poseidén) by 
Hermippé, daughter of Boedtos ; the sons of Mi- 
nyas were Presbén, Orchomenos, Athamas and 
Diochthéndas'. Others represented Minyas as son 
of Poseidén by Kallirrhoé, an Oceanic nymph2, 
while Dionysius called him son of Arés, and Ari- 
stodémus, son of Aleas: lastly, there were not 
wanting authors who termed both Minyas and Or- 
chomenos sons of Eteoklés®. Nor do we find in 
any one of these genealogies the name of Amphidn, 
the son of Iasus, who figures so prominently in the 
Odyssey as king of Orchomenos, and whose beau- 
tiful daughter Chloris is married to Néleus. Pau- 
sanias mentions him, but not as king, which is the 
denomination given to him in Homer‘. 

The discrepancies here cited are hardly neces- 
sary in order to prove that these Orchomenian 
genealogies possess no historical value. Yet some 
probable inferences appear deducible from the ge- 
neral tenor of the legends, whether the facts and 
persons of which they are composed be real or fic- 
titious. 

Throughout all the historical age, Orchomenos 
is a member of the Boedtian confederation. But 
the Boedtians are said to have been immigrants 
into the territory which bore their name from 


* Schol. Apollén. Rhod. i. 230. Compare Schol. ad Lycophron. 873. 
? Schol. Pindar, Olymp. xiv. 5. 


3 Schol. Pindar, Isthm.i.79. Other pe rucies in Schol. Veté. ad 
Iliad. i. Catalog. 18. 


* Odyss. xi. 283. Pausan, ix. 36, 3, 
N 2 
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Thessaly ; and prior to the time of their immigra- 
tion, Orchomenos and the surrounding territory 
appear as possessed by the Minye, who are recog- 
nised in that locality both in the Iliad and in the 
Odyssey', and from whom the constantly recurring 
Eponymus, king Minyas, is borrowed by the gene- 
alogists. Poetical legend connects the Orchome- 
nian Minyz on the one side, with Pylos and Tri- 
phylia in Peloponnésus; on the other side, with 
Phthidtis and the town of [dlkos in Thessaly ; also 
with Corinth’, through Sisyphus and his sons. 
Pherekydés represented Néleus, king of Pylos, as 
having also been king of Orchomenos®. In the re- 
gion of Triphylia, near to or coincident with Pylos, 
a Minyeian river is mentioned by Homer; and we 
find traces of residents called Minyz even in the 
historical times, though the account given by He- 
rodotus of the way in which they came thither 
is strange and unsatisfactory’. 

Before the great changes which took place in the 


1 Thad, 11.5,11. Odyss. xi. 283. Hesiod, Fragm. Eoiai, 27, Diintz. 
"lev & Opyspevoy Muuyjiov. Pindar, Olymp. xiv. 4. Tlakavyovey 
Muvvay érickoro:. Werodot.1.146. Pausanias calls them Minye even 
in their dealings with Sylla (ix. 30, 1). Buttmann, in his Dissertation 
(ber die Minye der Altesten Zeit, m the Mythologus, Diss. xxi. 
p. 218), doubts whether the name Minye was ever a real name; but 
all the passages make against his opinion. 

2? Sehol. Apoll. Rhod: 1C1 186; 1.62386. Skyros be Anpnrtpios pnor 
Tovs Tept THY "IwAKov oikodvras Muvas kadeio Oar; and i. 763. Thy yap 
"IwAKov of Mivvat @xouy, &s dynoe Siypovidns ev Suppexrots: also Eustath. 
ad Iliad. ii. 512. Steph. Byz. v. Muda. Orchomenos and Pylos run 
together in the mind of the poet of the Odyssey, xi. 458. 

’ Pherekyd. Fragm. 56, Didot. We see by the 55th Fragment of 
the same author, that he extended the genealogy of Phryxos to Phere 
in Thessaly. 

4 Herodot. iv. 145. Strabo, viii. 337-347. Hom. Iliad, xi. 721. 
Pausan. v. 1, 7. worapov Muvuninv, near Elis. 
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inhabitants of Greece from the immigration of the 
Thesprotians into Thessaly, of the Boedtians into 
Boedtia, and of the Dorians and AXtélians into Pe- 
loponnésus, at a date which we have no means of 
determining, the Minye and tribes fraternally con- 
nected with them seem to have occupied a large 
portion of the surface of Greece, from Idlkos in 
Thessaly to Pylos in the Peloponnésus. The wealth 
of Orchomenos is renowned even in the Iliad! ; and 
when we study its topography in detail, we are fur- 
nished with a probable explanation both of its pros- 
perity and its decay. Orchomenos was situated 
on the northern bank of the lake Kopais, which re- 
ceives not only the river Képhisos from the valleys 
of Phokis, but also other rivers from Parnassus and 
Helicon. The waters of the lake find more than 
one subterranean egress—partly through natural 
rifts and cavities in the limestone mountains, partly 
through a tunnel pierced artificially more than a 
mile in length—into the plain on the north-east- 
ern side, from whence they flow into the EKubcean 
sea near Larymna’: and it appears that, so long as 
these channels were diligently watched and kept 
clear, a large portion of the lake was in the con- 

1 Tliad, ix. 38], 

* See the description of these channels or Katabothra in Colonel 
Leake’s Travels in Northern Greece, vol. ii. c. 15, p. 281-293, and still 
more elaborately in Fiedler, Reise durch alle Theile des Konigreichs 
Griechenlands, Leipzig, 1840. He traced fifteen perpendicular shafts 
sunk for the purpose of admitting air into the tunnel, the first separated 


from the last by about 5900 feet: they are now of course overgrown 
and stopped up (vol. i. p. 115). 


Forchhammer states the length of this tunnel as considerably greater 
than what is here stated. He also gives a plan of the Lake Kopais 
with the swrounding region, which I have placed at the end of the 
second yolume of this History. See also infra, vol. ii. ch. iii. p. 391. 
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dition of alluvial land, pre-eminently rich and fer- 
tile. But when the channels came to be either 
neglected, or designedly choked up by an enemy, 
the water accumulated to such a degree, as to oc- 
cupy the soil of more than one ancient town, to 
endanger the position of Képz, and to occasion 
the change of the site of Orchomenos itself from 
the plain to the declivity of Mount Hyphanteion. 
An engineer, Kratés, began the clearance of the 
obstructed water-courses in the reign of Alexander 
the Great, and by his commission—the destroyer 
of Thébes being anxious to re-establish the extinct 
prosperity of Orchomenos. He succeeded so far as 
partially to drain and diminish the lake, whereby 
the site of more than one ancient city was rendered 
visible: but the revival of Thébes by Kassander, 
after the decease of Alexander, arrested the pro- 
gress of the undertaking, and the lake soon regained 
its former dimensions, to contract which no farther 
attempt was made’. 

According to the Théban legend?, Héraklés, 
after his defeat of Erginus, had blocked up the 
exit of the waters, and converted the Orchomenian 
plain into a lake. The spreading of these waters is 
thus connected with the humiliation of the Minye ; 
and there can be little hesitation in ascribing to 
these ancient tenants of Orchomenos, before it be- 


' ‘We owe this interesting fact to Strabo, who is however both con- 
cise and unsatisfactory, viii. p. 406-407. It was affirmed that there 
had been two ancient towns, named Eleusis and Athéne, originally 
founded by Cecrops, situated on the lake, and thus overflowed (Steph. 
Byz. v. A@jva. Diogen. Laért. iv. 23. Pausan. ix. 24,2). For the 
plain or marslt near Orchomenos, see Plutarch, Sylla, e, 20-22. 

* Diodor, iv, 1S.) Pausan, ix, 38; 5. 
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came boeotised, the enlargement and preservation 
of these protective channels. Nor could such an 
object have been accomplished, without combined 
action and acknowledged ascendency on the part 
of that city over its neighbours, extending even to 
the sea at Larymna, where the river Képhisos dis- 
charges itself. Of its extended influence, as well 
as of its maritime activity, we find a remarkable 
evidence in the ancient and venerated Amphi- 
ktyony at Kalauria. The little island so named, 
near the harbour of Troezén, in Peloponnésus, was 
sacred to Poseidén, and an asylum of inviolable 
sanctity. At the temple of Poseidén, in Kalauria, 
there had existed, from unknown date, a periodi- 
cal sacrifice, celebrated by seven cities in common 
—Hermioné, Epidaurus, Avgina, Athens, Prasie, 
Nauplia, and the Minyeian Orchomenos. This 
ancient religious combination dates from the time 
when Nauplia was independent of Argos, and 
Prasiz of Sparta: Argos and Sparta, according to 
the usual practice in Greece, continued to fulfil 
the obligation each on the part of its respective 
dependent!. Six out of the seven states are at 
once sea-towns, and near enough to Kalauria to 
account for their participation in this Amphi- 
ktyony. But the junction of Orchomenos, from its 
comparative remoteness, becomes inexplicable, ex- 
cept on the supposition that its territory reached 
the sea, and that it enjoyed a considerable maritime 


* Strabo, vill. p. 374. "Hy d€ cai ’Apduxrvovia tis mept 1d tepdy rovTo, 
enTa TOhEwY al peTEetxov THs Ovoias’ Hoay Sé ‘Eppuwyv, ’Emidaupos, Atywa, 
"A@nvat, Upacceis, NavrArets, Opxdpevos 6 Muviewos. “Yirép peév ody trav 
Navurdtéwy ’Apyeiot, trep Wpaciewy S€ AakeSaysdyeor, Evverédour. 
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traffic—a fact which helps to elucidate both its le- 
gendary connection with Idélkos, and its partner- 
ship in what is called the Iénic emigration’. The 
mythical genealogy, whereby Ptéos, Schoeneus and 
Erythrios are enumerated among the sons of Atha- 
mas, goes farther to confirm the idea that the 
towns and localities on the south-east of the lake 
recognised a fraternal origin with the Orchomenian 
Minye, not less than Koroneia and Haliartus on 
the south-west?. 

The great power of Orchomenos was broken 
down, and the city reduced to a secondary and 
half-dependent position by the Boedtians of Thébes ; 
at what time, and under what circumstances, hi- 
story has not preserved. The story, that the Thé- 
ban hero, Héraklés, rescued his native city from 
servitude and tribute to Orchomenos, since it 
comes from a Kadmeian and not from an Orcho- 
menian legend, and since the details of it were 
favourite subjects of commemoration in the Théban 
temples’, affords a presumption that Thébes was 
really once dependent on Orchomenos. Moreover 
the savage mutilations inflicted by the hero on the 
tribute-seeking envoys, so faithfully portrayed in 
his surname Rhinokoloustés, infuse into the mythe 
a portion of that bitter feeling which so long pre- 
vailed between Thébes and Orchomenos, and which 
led the Thébans, as soon as the battle of Leuctra 
had placed supremacy in their hands, to destroy 





1 Pausan. ix. 17, ls: 2054) 

2 See Miller, Orchomenos und die Minyer, p. 214. Pausan. ix. 23,3; 
24,3. The genealogy is as old as the poet Asios. 

3 Herod. i. 146. Pausan. vu. 2, 2. 
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and depopulate their rival’. The ensuing genera- 
tion saw the same fate retorted upon Thébes, com- 
bined with the restoration of Orchomenos. The 
legendary grandeur of this city continued, long 
after it had ceased to be distinguished for wealth 
and power, imperishably recorded both in the 
minds of the nobler citizens and in the composi- 
tions of the poets: the emphatic language of Pau- 
sanias shows how much he found concerning it in 
the old epic’. 


SECTION II.—DAUGHTERS OF HOLUS. 


With several of the daughters of Avolus memo- 
rable mythical pedigrees and narratives are con- 
nected. Alcyéne married Kéyx, the son of Eos- 
phoros, but both she and her husband displayed 
in a high degree the overweening insolence common 
in the AXolic race. The wife called her husband 
Zeus, while he addressed her as Héré, for which 
presumptuous act Zeus punished them by changing 
both into birds’. 


1 Theocrit. xvi. 104.— 


°Q >EredkXevoe Ovyatpes Oeai, ai Muvvevoy 
"Opxopevov pir€orca, ameyOdpevor troka OnBats. 
The scholiast gives a sense to these words much narrower than they 
really bear. See Diodor. xv. 79; Pausan.ix.15. In the oration which 
Isokratés places in the mouth of a Plateean, complaining of the oppres- 
sions of Thébes, the ancient servitude and tribute to Orchomenos is cast 
in the teeth of the Thébans (Isokrat. Orat. Plataic. vol. iii. p. 32, Auger). 
* Pausan. ix. 34,5. See also the fourteenth Olympic Ode of Pindar, 
addressed to the Orchomenian Asopikus. The learned and instructive 
work of K. O. Miiller, Orchomenos und die Minyer, embodies every- 
thing which can be known respecting this once-memorable city ; indeed 
the contents of the work extend much farther than its title promises. 
+ Apollodor: 1, 75.4. . A Kéyx,—king of Trachin,—the friend of Hé- 
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Canacé had by the god Poseidén several children, 
amongst whom were Epépeus and Aléeus*. Aldeus 
married Iphimédea, who became enamoured of the 
god Poseidon, and boasted of her intimacy with him. 
She had by him two sons, Otos and Ephialtés, the 
huge and formidable Aloids,—Titanic beings, nine 
fathoms in height and nine cubits in breadth, even 
in their boyhood, before they had attained their 
full strength. ‘These Aldids defied and insulted 
the gods in Olympus; they paid their court to 
Héré and Artemis, and they even seized and bound 
Arés, confining him in a brazen chamber for thir- 
teen months. No one knew where he was, and the 
intolerable chain would have worn him to death, 
had not Eribcea, the jealous stepmother of the 
Aldids, revealed the place of bis detention to Her- 


raklés and protector of the Hérakleids to the extent of his power 
(Hesiod. Seut. Hercul. 355-473 ; Apollodér. 1.7, 5; Hekate. Fragm. 
353, Didot). 

1 Canacé, daughter of olus, is a subject of deep tragical interest 
both in Euripidés and Ovid. The eleventh Heroic Epistle of the latter, 
founded mainly on the lost tragedy of the former called Aolus, purports 
to be from Canacé to Macareus, and contains a pathetic description of 
the ill-fated passion between a brother and sister: see the Fragments 
of the Molus in Dindorf’s collection. In the tale of Kaunos and Byblis, 
both children of Milétos, the results of an mecestuous passion are dif- 
ferent, but hardly less melancholy (Parthenios, Narr. xi.). 

Makar, the son of Aolus, is the primitive settler of the island of 
Lesbos (Hom. Hymn. Apoll. 37): moreover in the Odyssey, Holus, 
son of Hippotés, the dispenser of the winds, has six sons and six 
daughters, and marries the former to the latter (Odyss. x.7). The two 
persons called A‘olus are brought into connection genealogically (see 
Schol. ad Odyss. 1. c., and Dioddr. iv. 67), but it seems probable that 
Euripidés was the first to place the names of Macareus and Canacé in 
that relation which confers upon them their poetical celebrity. Sostratus 
(ap. Stobeeum, t. 614, p. 404) can hardly be considered to have bor- 
rowed from any older source than Euripidés. Welcker (Griech. Tragéd. 
vol. 11. p. 860) puts together all that can he known respecting the strue- 
ture of the lost drama of Euripidés. 
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més, who carried him surreptitiously away when 
at the last extremity; nor could Arés obtain any 
atonement for such an indignity. Otus and Ephi- 
altés even prepared to assault the gods in heaven, 
piling up Ossa on Olympus and Pelion on Ossa, in 
order to reach them. And this they would have 
accomplished had they been allowed to grow to 
their full maturity ; but the arrows of Apollo put a 
timely end to their short-lived career’. 

The genealogy assigned to Calycé, another 


1 Thad, v. 386; Odyss. xi. 306; Apollodér. i. 7,4. So Typhéeus, 
in the Hesiodic Theogony, the last enemy of the gods, is killed before 
he comes to maturity (Theog. 837). For the different turns given to 
this ancient Homeric legend, see Heyne, ad Apollodor. 1. ¢., and Hygi- 
nus, f. 28. The Aloids were noticed in the Hesiodic poems (ap. Schol. 
Apoll. Rhod. i. 482). Odysseus does not see them in Hadés, as Heyne 
by mistake says ; he sees their mother Iphimédea. Virgil (Ain. vi. 582) 
assigns to them a place among the sufferers of punishment in Tartarus. 

Euméius, the Corinthian poet, designated Aldeus as son of the god 
Hélios and brother of Avétés, the father of Médea (Eumél. Fragm. 2, 
Marktscheffel). The scene of their death was subsequently laid in 
Naxos (Pindar, Pyth. iv. 88): their tombs were seen at Anthéd6n in 
Boedtia (Pausan. ix. 22,4). The very cunous legend alluded to by 
Pausanias from Hegesinoos, the author of an Atthis,—to the effect that 
Otos and Ephialtés were the first to establish the worship of the Muses 
in Helicon, and that they founded Ascra along with GZéklos, the son of 
Poseidoén,—is one which we have no means of tracing farther (Pausan. 
129,71) 

The story of the Aldids, as Diodérus gives it (v. 51, 52), diverges on 
almost every point: it is evidently borrowed from some Naxian archzeo- 
logist, and the only information which we collect from it is, that Otos 
and Ephialtés received heroic honours at Naxos. The views of O. Miiller 
(Orchomenos, p. 387) appear to me unusually vague and fanciful. 

Ephialtés takes part in the combat of the giants against the gods 
(Apollodor. t. 6, 2), where Heyne remarks, as in so many other cases, 
« Ephialtés hic non confundendus cum altero Aloei filio”’; an observa- 
tion just indeed, if we are supposed to be dealing with personages and 
adventures historically real, but altogether misleading in regard to these 
legendary characters; for here the general conception of Ephialtés and 
his attributes is in both cases the same ; but the particular adventures 
ascribed to him cannot be made to consist, as facts, one with the other. 
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daughter of AXolus, conducts us from Thessaly to 
Elis and AKtélia. She married Aéthlius (the son of 
Zeus by Prétogeneia, daughter of Deukalidn and sis- 
ter of Helién), who conducted a colony out of Thes- 
saly and settled in the territory of Elis. He had for 
his son Endymidén, respecting whom the Hesiodic 
Catalogue and the Eoiai related several wonderful 
things. Zeus granted him the privilege of determi- 
ning the hour of his own death, and even translated 
him into heaven, which he forfeited by daring to pay 
court to Héré: his vision in this criminal attempt 
was cheated by a cloud, and he was cast out into the 
under-world!. According to other stories, his great 
beauty caused the goddess Séléne to become ena- 
moured of him, and to visit him by night during 
his sleep:—the sleep of Endymién became a pro- 
verbial expression for enviable, undisturbed, and 
deathless repose*. Endymidn had for issue (Pau- 
sanias gives us three different accounts, and Apol- 
lodorus a fourth, of the name of his wife) Epeios, 
fAitolus, Peedn, and a daughter Eurykydé. He 
caused his three sons to run a race on the stadium 
at Olympia, and Epeios, being victorious, was re- 
warded by becoming his successor in the kingdom : 
it was after him that the people were denominated 
Epeians. 

Both the story here mentioned, and still more, 
the etymological signification of the names Aéthlius 

1 Hesiod, Akusilaus and Pherekydés, ap. Schol. Apollon. Rhod. iv. 
57. “Iv & aire Gavarov rains. The Scholium is very full of matter, 
and exhibits many of the diversities in the tale of Endymién: see also 
Apollodor. 1. 7, 5; Pausan. v. 1, 2; Condén. Narr. 14. 


> Theocrit. in. 49; xx. 35; where, however, Endymi6n is connected 
with Latmos in Caria (see Schol. ad loc), 
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and Endymién, seem plainly to indicate (as has 
before been remarked) that this genealogy was not 
devised until after the Olympic games had become 
celebrated and notorious throughout Greece. 

Epeios had no male issue, and was succeeded by 
his nephew Eleios, son of Eurykydé by the god 
Poseidén : the name of the people was then changed 
from Epeians to Eleians. AXtdlus, the brother of 
Epeios, having slain Apis, son of Phordneus, was 
compelled to flee from the country: he crossed the 
Corinthian gulf and settled in the territory then 
called Kurétis, but to which he gave the name of 
AXtolia’. 

The son of Eleios,—or, according to other ac- 
counts, of the god Hélios, of Poseidén, or of 
Phorbas*,—is Augeas, whom we find mentioned in 
the Iliad as king of the Epeians or Eleians. Nestor 
gives a long and circumstantial narrative of his 
own exploits at the head of his Pylian countrymen 
against his neighbours the Epeians and their king 
Augeas, whom he defeated with great loss, slaying 
Mulios, the king’s son-in-law, and acquiring a 
vast booty’. Augeas was rich in all sorts of rural 
wealth, and possessed herds of cattle so numerous, 
that the dung of the animals accumulated in the 

1 Pausan. v. 1. 3-6; Apollodér. i. 7, 6. 

*. Apollodor. 11.5,5; Schol. Apoll. Rhod. 1.172. In all probability, 
the old legend made Augeas the son of the god Hélios: Hélios, Augeas 
and Agamédé are a triple series parallel to the Corinthian genealogy, 
Helios, Métés and Médea; not to mention that the etymology of Augeas 
connects him with Hélios. Theocritus (xx. 55) designates him as the 
son of the god Hélios, through whose favour his cattle are made to 


prosper and multiply with such astonishing success (xx. 117). 
* Thad, xi. 670-760; Pherekyd. Fragm. 57, Didot. 
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stable or cattle-enclosures beyond all power of 
endurance. Eurystheus, as an insult to Héraklés, 
imposed upon him the obligation of cleansing this 
stable: the hero, disdaining to carry off the dung 
upon his shoulders, turned the course of the river 
Alpheios through the building, and thus swept the 
encumbrance away’. But Augeas, in spite of so 
signal a service, refused to Héraklés the promised 
reward, though his son Phyleus protested against 
such treachery, and when he found that he could 
not induce his father to keep faith, retired in sorrow 
and wrath to the island of Dulichiédn’. To avenge 
the deceit practised upon him, Héraklés invaded 
Elis; but Augeas had powerful auxiliaries, espe- 
cially his nephews, the two Molionids (sons of 
Poseidén by Molioné, the wife of Aktér), Eurytos 
and Kteatos. These two miraculous brothers, of 


? Dioddér. iv. 13. “YBpews evexev Etpucbeds mpocerake xabapau’ 6 dé 
“HpakAns TO pev Trois Gwos eSeveykeiy avtny amedokipacey, exkNivey Try 
ek Ths UBpews aicxiyny, &c. (Pausan.v.1,7; Apollodor. ii. 5, 5.) 

It may not be improper to remark that this fable indicates a purely 
pastoral condition, or at least a singularly rude state of agriculture ; 
and the way in which Pausanias recounts it goes even beyond the 
genuine story: @s Kai Ta moANA THs xopas ait@ On Scaredetv dpya dvra 
tmd tov Booknudrey ths Kompov. The slaves of Odysseus however know 
what use to make of the dung heaped before his outer fence (Odyss. xvil. 
299); not so the purely carnivorous and pastoral Cycléps (Odyss. ix. 
329). The stablmg, ito which the cattle go from their pasture, is 
called kémpos in Homer,—’ENOo0cas és korpor, ery Boravis kopécwvrat 
(Odyss. x. 411): compare Iliad, xvii. 575.—Mukn6u@ © dad xompov 
erecaevovTo TEdoVoe. 

The Augeas of Theocritus has abundance of wheat-land and vineyard, 
as well as cattle: he ploughs his land three or four times, and digs his 
vineyard diligently (xx. 20-32). 

2 The wrath and retirement of Phyleus is mentioned in the Iliad 
(ii, 633), but not the cause of it. 
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transcendent force, grew together,—having one 
body, but two heads and four arms'. Such was 
their irresistible might, that Héraklés was defeated 
and repelled from Elis: but presently the Eleians 
sent the two Molionid brothers as Thedri (sacred 
envoys) to the Isthmian games, and Héraklés, 
placing himself in ambush at Klednz, surprised 
and killed them as they passed through. For this 
murderous act the Eleians in vain endeavoured to 
obtain redress both at Corinth and at Argos ; which 
is assigned as the reason for the self-ordained ex- 
clusion, prevalent throughout all the historical age, 
that no Eleian athléte would ever present himself 
as a competitor at the Isthmian games*. The Mo- 
lionids being thus removed, Héraklés again invaded 
Elis, and killed Augeas along with his children,— 
all except Phyleus, whom he brought over from 
Dulichidn, and put in possession of his father’s 
kingdom. According to the more gentle narrative 
which Pausanias adopts, Augeas was not killed, 
but pardoned at the request of Phyleus®. He was 


1 These singular properties were ascribed to them both in the Hesiodie 
poems and by Pherekydés (Schol. Ven. ad Il. xi. 715-750, et ad I. 
xxii. 638), but not in the Ihad. The poet Ibykus (Fragm. 11, Schneid. 
ap. Athene. i. 57) calls them ddcxas icoxedddovs, ényviovs, Apdore- 
pous yeya@ras ev oe apyupeg. 

There were temples and divine honours to Zeus Molién (Lactantius, 
de Falsa Religione, i. 22). 

* Pausan. vy. 2,4. The inscription cited by Pausanias proves that 
this was the reason assigned by the Eleian athlétes themselves for the 
exclusion; but there were several different stories. 

* mpollodor, i. 7, 2.. Diodér: iv. 33... Pausan. vy. 2, 23.3, 2. It 
seems evident from these accounts that the genuine legend represented 
Héraklés as having been defeated by the Molionids: the unskilful eva- 
sions both of Apollodérus and Diodérus betray this. Pindar (Olymp. 
xi, 25-50) gives the story without any flattery to Héraklés, 
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worshiped as a hero’ even down to the time of 
that author. 

It was on occasion of this conquest of Elis, ac- 
cording to the old mythe which Pindar has en- 
nobled in a magnificent ode, that Héraklés first 
consecrated the ground of Olympia, and established 
the Olympic games. Such at least was one of the 
many fables respecting the origin of that memorable 
institution 2. 

Phyleus, after having restored order in Elis, re- 
tired again to Dulichién, and left the kingdom to 
his brother Agasthenés, which again brings us into 
the Homeric series. For Polyxenos, son of Aga- 
sthenés, is one of the four commanders of the Epeian 
forty ships in the Iliad, in conjunction with the 
two sons of Eurytos and Kteatos, and with Didrés 
son of Amarynceus. Megés, the son of Phyleus, 
commands the contingent from Dulichidn and the 
Echinades®. Polyxenos returns safe from Troy, is 
succeeded by his son Amphimachos,—named after 
the Epeian chief who had fallen before Troy,—and 
he again by another Eleios, in whose time the 
Dorians and the Hérakleids invade Peloponnésus‘. 
These two names, barren of actions or attributes, 
are probably introduced by the genealogists whom 
Pausanias followed, to fill up the supposed interval 
between the Trojan war and the Dorian invasion. 


1 Pausan. v. 4, l. 

2 The Armenian copy of Eusebius gives a different genealogy respect- 
ing Elis and Pisa: Aéthlius, Epeius, Endymion, Alexinus; next inomaus 
and Pélops, then Héraklés. Some counted ten generations, others three, 
between Héraklés and Iphitus, who renewed the discontinued Olympic 
games (see Armen. Euseb. copy, c. xxx. p. 140). 

Thad, ll. 615-630. 4 Pausan. v. an 4, 
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We find the ordinary discrepancies in respect to 
the series and the members of this genealogy. Thus 
some called Epeios son of Aéthlius, others son of 
Endymion’: a third pedigree, which carries the 
sanction of Aristotle and is followed by Conon, 
designated Eleios, the first settler of Elis, as son of 
Poseidén and Eurypylé, daughter of Endymion, 
and Epeios and Alexis as the two sons of Eleios?. 
And Pindar himself, in his ode to Epharmostus 
the Locrian, introduces with much emphasis an- 
other king of the Epeians named Opus, whose 
daughter, pregnant by Zeus, was conveyed by that 
god to the old and childless king Locrus: the 
child when born, adopted by Locrus and named 
Opus, became the eponymous hero of the city so 
called in Locris*®. Moreover Hekatzeus the Milesian 
not only affirmed (contrary both to the Iliad and 
the Odyssey) that the Epeians and the Eleians 
were different people, but also added that the 
Epeians had assisted Héraklés in his expedition 
against Augeas and Elis; a narrative very different 
from that of Apollodérus and Pausanias, and indi- 
cating besides that he must have had before him a 
genealogy varying from theirs‘. 

It has already been mentioned that A®télus, son 
of Endymion, quitted Peloponnésus in consequence 


* Schol. Pindar, Olymp. ix. 86. 

* Schol. Ven. ad Il. xi. 687; Condn, Narrat. xv. ap. Seriptt. My- 
thogr. West. p. 130. 

% Pindar, Olymp. ix. 62; Schol. ibid. 86. "Omotvros jv Ovydrnp 
"Hieiov Bacitéas, Hy "Apeororéhns KapBtony cade. 

* “Exaraios 6€ 6 Mudjouos é erspous heyet TOY "HXelwy rovs ’Erelovs* TO 
your “Hpakhet ovotparedorat tovs “Ezrelous kal ovvavedciv aite tév re 
Avyeay kal ryv "HdXw (Hekat. ap. Strab. viii. p. 341). 

Wits. 1. O 
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of having slain Apis'. The country on the north 
of the Corinthian gulf, between the rivers Huénus 
and Acheléus, received from him the name of 
fKtolia instead of that of Kurétis: he acquired 
possession of it after having slain Dérus, Laodokus 
and Polypcetes, sons of Apollo and Phthia, by 
whom he had been well received. He had by his 
wife Pronoé (the daughter of Phorbas) two sons, 
Pleurén and Kalydén, and from them the two chief 
towns in /Etdlia were named*. Pleurédn married 
Xanthippé, daughter of Dérus, and had for his son 
Agénor, from whom sprang Portheus, or Porthaon, 
and Demoniké: Euénos and Thestius were children 
of the latter by the god Arés®. 

Portheus had three sons, Agrius, Melas and 
CEineus: among the offspring of Thestius were 
Althea and Léda*,—names which bring us to a 


? Ephorus said that tdJus had been expelled by Salméneus king of 
the Epeians and Pisate (ap. Strabo. vin. p. 357): he must have had 
before him a different story and different genealogy from that which is 
given in the text. 

2 Apollodér. i. 7,6. Dorus, son of Apollo and Phthia, killed by 
Mtélus, after having hospitably received him, is here mentioned. No- 
thing at all is known of this; but the conjunction of names is such as 
to render it probable that there was some legend connected with them : 
possibly the assistance given by Apollo to the Kurétes against the Ato- 
hans, and the death of Meleager by the hand of Apollo, related both in 
the Koiai and the Minyas (Pausan. x. 31, 2), may have been grounded 
upon it. The story connects itself with what is stated by Apolloddérus 
about Dorus son cf Hellén (see supra, p. 136). 

3 According to the ancient genealogical poet Asius, Thestius was son 
of Agénér the son of Pleuron (Asn Fragm. 6, p. 413, ed. Marktsch.). 
Compare the genealogy of A%tolia and the general remarks upon it, in 
Brandstater, Geschichte des Autol. Landes, &c., Berlin, 1844, p. 23 seq. 

* Respecting Léda, see the statements of Ibykus, Pherekydés, Hella- 
nikus, &e. (Schol. Apollon. Rhod. i. 146). The reference to the Co- 
rinthiaca of Eumélus is curious: it is a specimen of the matters upon 
which these old genealogical poems dwelt. 
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period of interest in the legendary history. Léda 
marries Tyndareus and becomes mother of Helena 
and the Dioscuri: Althea marries Gineus, and has, 
among other children, Meleager and Deianeira; the 
latter being begotten by the god Dionysus, and the 
former by Arés!, Tydeus also is his son, the father 
of Diomédés: warlike eminence goes hand in hand 
with tragic calamity among the members of this 
memorable family. 

We are fortunate enough to find the legend of Legend of 
Althea and Meleager set forth at considerable tea 
length in the Iliad, in the speech addressed by 
Phoenix to appease the wrath of Achilles. Qineus, 
king of Kalyddén, in the vintage sacrifices which he 
offered to the gods, omitted to include Artemis: 
the misguided man either forgot her or cared not 
for her*; and the goddess, provoked by such an 
insult, sent against the vineyards of Gineus a wild 
boar of vast size and strength, who tore up the 
trees by the root and laid prostrate all their fruit. 
So terrible was this boar, that nothing less than a 
numerous body of men could venture to attack 
him: Meleager, the son of Gineus, however, having 
got together a considerable number of companions, 
partly from the Kurétes of Pleurén, at length slew 
him. But the anger of Artemis was not yet ap- 


’ Apollodér. i. 8, 1; Euripidés, Meleager, Frag. 1. The three sons 
of Portheus are named in the Iliad (xiv. 116) as living at Pleurén and 
Kalydon. The name QCineus doubtless brings Dionysus into the 
legend. 

* °H der’, 7) odk evdnoev’ ddooarto Sé péya Oupe (Iliad, ix. 533), The 
destructive mfluence of Até is mentioned before, v. 502. The piety of 
Xenophon reproduces this ancient circumstance,—Oivews 8 &v yhpa 
emtAabopévov ris Oot, &e. (De Venat. c. 1). . 


O.2 
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peased, and she raised a dispute among the com- 
batants respecting the possession of the boar’s head 
and hide,—the trophies of victory. In this dispute 
Meleager slew the brother of his mother Althea, 
prince of the Kurétes of Pleurén: these Kurétes 
attacked the AXtélians of Kalyd6n in order to avenge 
their chief. So long as Meleager contended in the 
field the Aitdlians had the superiority. But he pre- 
sently refused to come forth, indignant at the 
curses imprecated upon him by his mother: for 
Althea, wrung with sorrow for the death of her 
brother, flung herself upon the ground in tears, 
beat the earth violently with her hands, and im- 
plored Hadés and Persephoné to inflict death upon 
Meleager,—a prayer which the unrelenting Erinnys 
in Erebus heard but too well. So keenly did the 
hero resent this behaviour of his mother, that he 
kept aloof from the war; and the Kurétes not only 
drove the AXtélians from the field, but assailed the 
walls and gates of Kalydén, and were on the point 
of overwhelming its dismayed inhabitants. There 
was no hope of safety except in the arm of Me- 
leager; but Meleager lay in his chamber by the 
side of his beautiful wife Kleopatra, the daughter 
of Idas, and heeded not the necessity. While the 
shouts of expected victory were heard from the 
assailants at the gates, the ancient men of AXtélia 
and the priests of the gods earnestly besought 
Meleager to come forth’, offering him his choice 
of the fattest land in the plain of Kalydén. His 
dearest friends, his father G{neus, his sisters, and 


1 These priests formed the Chorus in the Meleager of Sophoklés 
(Schol. ad Iliad. ix. 575). 
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even his mother herself added their supplications, 
but he remained inflexible. At length the Kurétes 
penetrated into the town and began to burn it: at 
this last moment, Kleopatra his wife addressed to 
him her pathetic appeal, to avert from her and 
from his family the desperate horrors impending 
over them all. Meleager could no longer resist : 
he put on his armour, went forth from his cham- 
ber, and repelled the enemy. But when the dan- 
ger was over, his countrymen withheld from him 
the splendid presents which they had promised, 
because he had rejected their prayers, and had 
come forth only when his own haughty caprice 
dictated!. 

Such is the legend of Meleager in the Thad: a 
verse in the second book mentions simply the 
death of Meleager, without farther details, as a 
reason why Thoas appeared in command of the 
Adtolians before Troy®. Though the circumstance 
is indicated only indirectly, there seems little doubt 
that Homer must have conceived the death of the 
hero as brought about by the maternal curse: the 
unrelenting Erinnyes executed to the letter the in- 
vocations of Althzea, though she herself must have 
been willing to retract them. 

Later poets both enlarged and altered the fable. 
The Hesiodic Eoiai, as well as the old poem called 
the Minyas, represented Meleager as having been 
slain by Apollo, who aided the Kurétes in the war ; 
and the incident of the burning brand, though 
quite at variance with Homer, is at least as old as 
the tragic poet Phrynichus, earlier than A%schy- 


' liad, ix. 525-595. 2 Jliad, u. 642, 
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lus!. The Mcere, or Fates, presenting themselves 
to Althza shortly after the birth of Meleager, pre- 
dicted that the child would die so soon as the brand 
then burning on the fire near at hand should be con- 

Althaea and sumed. Althea snatched it from the flames and 

brand.» €Xtinguished it, preserving it with the utmost care, 
until she became incensed against Meleager for the 
death of her brother. She then cast it into the fire, 
and as soon as it was consumed the life of Meleager 
was brought to a close. 

We know, from the sharp censure of Pliny, that 
Sophoklés heightened the pathos of this subject by 
his account of the mournful death of Meleager’s 
sisters, who perished from excess of grief. ‘hey 
were changed into the birds called Meleagrides, 
and their never-ceasing tears ran together into 
amber*®. But in the hands of Euripidés—whether 
originally through him or not’, we cannot tell— 
Atalanta became the prominent figure and motive 
of the piece, while the party convened to hunt the 
Kalydénian boar was made to comprise all the di- 
stinguished heroes from every quarter of Greece. 
In fact, as Heyne justly remarks, this event is one 
of the four aggregate dramas of Grecian heroic life’, 
along with the Argonautic expedition, the siege of 
Thébes, and the Trojan war. To accomplish the 


1 Pausan. x. 31.2. The Wrevporiat, a lost tragedy of Phrynichus. 

2. Phos Mi. Ny sae 2,11. 

3 There was a tragedy of Aischylus called ’Aradayrn, of which nothing 
remains (Bothe, Auschyh Fragm. ix. p. 18). 

Of the more recent dramatic writers, several selected Atalanta as their 
subject (see Brandstater, Geschichte Autoliens, p. 65). 

4 There was a poem of Stesichorus, Zvodnpa (Stesichor. Fragm. 15. 


p. /2). 
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destruction of the terrific animal which Artemis in 
her wrath had sent forth, Meleager assembled not 
merely the choice youth among the Kurétes and 
Etolians (as we find in the Iliad), but an illustri- 
ous troop, including Kastér and Pollux, Idas and 
Lynkeus, Péleus and Telamoén, Théseus and Peiri- 
thous, Ankeus and Képheus, Jasén, Amphiaraus, 
Admétus, Eurytién and others. Nestor and Phe- 
nix, who appear as old men before the walls of 
Troy, exhibited their early prowess as auxiliaries to 
the suffering Kalydénians!. Conspicuous amidst 
them all stood the virgin Atalanta, daughter cf the 
Arcadian Scheeneus ; beautiful and matchless for 
swiftness of foot, but living in the forest as a hunt- 
ress and unacceptable to Aphrodité”. Several of 
the heroes were slain by the boar, others escaped 
by various stratagems : at length Atalanta first shot 
him in the back, next Amphiaraus in the eye, and, 
lastly, Meleager killed him. Enamoured of the 
beauty of Atalanta, Meleager made over to her the 
chief spoils of the animal, on the plea that she had 


1 The catalogue of these heroes is in Apollodér. i. 8, 2; Ovid, Me- 
tamor. vil. 300; Hygin. fab. 173. Euripidés, in his play of Meleager, 
gave an enumeration and deseription of the heroes (see Fragm. 6 of 
that play, ed. Matth.). Nestdr, in this picture of Ovid, however, does 
not appear quite so invincible as in his own speeches in the Iliad. The 
mythographers thought it necessary to assign a reason why Heéraklés 
was not present at the Kalydénian adventure: he was just at that time 
in servitude with Omphalé in Lydia (Apollod. ii. 6, 3). This seems to 
have been the idea of Ephorus, and it is much in his style of interpre- 
tation (see Ephor. Fragm. 9, ed. Didot). 

* Euripid. Meleag. Fragm. vi. Matt.— 

Kimpiboos dé pion’, Apxas Aradavry, Kvvas 
Kai ro€ ¢xyouvoa, &e. 

There was a drama “ Meleager”’ both of Sophoklés and Euripidés : 

of the former hardly any fragments remain,—a few more of the latter. 
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inflicted the first wound. But his uncles, the bro- 
thers of Thestius, took them away from her, assert- 
ing their rights as next of kin’, if Meleager declined 
to keep the prize for himself: the latter, exaspe- 
rated at this behaviour, slew them. Althea, in 
deep sorrow for her brothers and wrath against her 
son, is impelled to produce the fatal brand which 
she had so long treasured up, and consign it to the 
flames*. The tragedy concludes with the voluntary 
death both of Althza and Kleopatra. 

Interesting as the Arcadian huntress, Atalanta, 
is in herself, she is an intrusion, and not a very 
convenient intrusion, into the Homeric story of 
the Kalydonian boar-hunt, wherein another female, 
Kleopatra, already occupied the foreground’. But 
the more recent version became accredited through- 
out Greece, and was sustained by evidence which 
few persons in those days felt any inclination to 
controvert. For Atalanta carried away with her 
the spoils and head of the boar into Arcadia; and 


1 Hyginus, fab. 229. 

2 Diodor. iv.34. Apollodérus (1.8; 2-4) gives first the usual narrative, 
including Atalanta; next, the Homeric narrative with some additional 
circumstances, but not mcluding either Atalanta or the fire-brand on 
which Meleager’s life depended. He prefaces the latter with the words 
ot 6€ pact, &c. Antoninus Liberalis gives this second narrative only, 
without Atalanta, from Nicander (Narrat. 2). 

The Latin scenic poet, Attius, had devoted one of his tragedies to 
this subject, taking the general story as given by Euripidés: “ Re- 
manet gloria apud me: exuvias dignavi Atalantze dare,” seems to be the 
speech of Meleager. (Atti Fragm. 8, ap. Poet. Scen. Lat. ed. Bothe, 
p. 215.) The readers of the Aunexd will naturally think of the swift and 
warlike virgin Camilla, as the parallel of Atalanta. 

° The narrative of Apollodérus reads awkwardly—Mendéaypos ¢yov 
yuvaika Kieorrarpav, Bovdopevos de kat €€ Atradayrns texvorromoacbat, 


Se) (i. 8, 2): 
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there for successive centuries hung the identical 
hide and the gigantic tusks, of three feet in length, 
in the temple of Athéné Alea at Tegea. Kallima- 
chus mentions them as being there preserved, in 
the third century before the Christian era’; but 
the extraordinary value set upon them is best 
proved by the fact that the emperor Augustus 
took away the tusks from Tegea, along with the 
great statue of Athéné Alea, and conveyed them 
to Rome, to be there preserved among the public 
curiosities. Even a century and a half afterwards, 
when Pausanias visited Greece, the skin worn out 
with age was shown to him, while the robbery of 
the tusks had not been forgotten. Nor were these 
relics of the boar the only memento preserved at 
Tegea of the heroic enterprise. On the pediment 
of the temple of Athéné Alea, unparalleled in 
Peloponnésus for beauty and grandeur, the illus- 
trious statuary Skopas had executed one of his 
most finished reliefs, representing the Kalyddnian 
hunt. Atalanta and Meleager were placed in the 
front rank of the assailants, and Ankzeus, one of 
the Tegean heroes, to whom the tusks of the boar 
had proved fatal’, was represented as sinking under 
his death-wound into the arms of his brother Epo- 
chos. And Pausanias observes, that the Tegeans, 
while they had manifested the same honourable 
forwardness as other Arcadian communities in the 
conquest of Troy, the repulse of Xerxés, and the 
' Kallimachus, Hymn. ad Dian. 217.— 
OU pu emixAntol Kadvdmmor adypeutippes 
Meppovrat kamrpo.o’ Tra yap onpnia vikns 


"Apkadiny elonhOev, éxer & ere Onpos dddvras. 
* See Pherekyd. Frag. 81, ed. Didot. 
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battle of Dipz against Sparta—might fairly claim 
to themselves, through Ankeeus and Atalanta, that 
they alone amongst all Arcadians had participated 
in the glory of the Kalydénian boar-hunt'. So 
entire and unsuspecting is the faith both of the Te- 
geans and of Pausanias in the past historical reality 
of this romantic adventure. Strabo indeed tries to 
transform the romance into something which has 
the outward semblance of history, by remarking 
that the quarrel respecting the boar’s head and 
hide cannot have been the real cause of war be- 
tween the Kurétes and the tdlians; the true 
ground of dispute (he contends) was probably the 
possession of a portion of territory*. His remarks 
on this head are analogous to those of Thucydidés 
and other critics, when they ascribe the Trojan 
war, not to the rape of Helen, but to views of con- 
quest or political apprehensions. But he treats the 
general fact of the battle between the Kuretes and 
the AXtélians, mentioned in the Iliad, as something 


1 Pausan. vil. 45, 4; 46, 1-3; 47, 2. Lucian, adv. Indoctum, c. 14. 
t. ni. p. 111, Reiz. 

The officers placed in charge of the public curiosities or wonders at 
Rome (of emt rots Oavpaow) affirmed that one of the tusks had been 
accidentally broken in the voyage from Greece: the other was kept in 
the temple of Bacchus in the Imperial Gardens. 

It is numbered among the memorable exploits of Théseus that he 
vanquished and killed a formidable and gigantic sow, in the territory of 
Krommy6n near Corinth. According to some critics, this Krommydnian 
sow was the mother of the Kalydénian boar (Strabo, vii. p. 380). 

2 Strabo, x. p. 466. Todéuou & eumecdvtos tots Seotiddais mpos 
Oivéa kai Med€aypor, 6 pev Tounris, audi cvds Kepary kal Séppati, Kata 
THY TEpt TOV Kampouv puOoAoyiav’ ws Sé€ TO EiKds, TEpl pépous THS Xopas, 
&e. This remark is also similar to Mr. Payne Knight’s criticism on 
the true causes of the Trojan war, which were (he tells us) of a political 
character, mdependent of Helen and her abduction (Prolegom. ad 
Homer. c. 53). 
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unquestionably real and historical—recapitulating 
at the same time a variety of discrepancies on the 
part of different authors, but not giving any deci- 
sion of his own respecting their truth or false- 
hood. 

In the same manner as Atalanta was intruded 
into the Kalydénian hunt, so also she seems to 
have been introduced into the memorable funeral 
games celebrated after the decease of Pelias at 
Idlkos, in which she had no place at the time 
when the works on the chest of Kypselus were 
executed'!. But her native and genuine locality 
is Arcadia; where her race-course, near to the 
town of Methydrion, was shown even in the days 
of Pausanias*. This race-course had been the scene 
of destruction for more than one unsuccessful 
suitor. For Atalanta, averse to marriage, had 
proclaimed that her hand should only be won by 
the competitor who could surpass her in running: 
all who tried and failed were condemned to die, 
and many were the persons to whom her beauty 
and swiftness, alike unparalleled, had proved fatal. 
At length Meilanidn, who had vainly tried to win 
her affections by assiduous services in her hunting 
excursions, ventured to enter the perilous lists. 
Aware that he could not hope to outrun her except 
by stratagem, he had obtained by the kindness of 
Aphrodité, three golden apples from the garden of 
the Hesperides, which he successively let fall near to 


" Compare Apollodér. i. 9, 2, and Pausan. v. 17,4. She is made 
to wrestle with Péleus at these funeral games, which seems foreign to 
her character. 

4 Pausan, vil. cook. 
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her while engaged in the race. ‘The maiden could 
not resist the temptation of picking them up, and 
was thus overcome: she became the wife of Mei- 
lanidn and the mother of the Arcadian Partheno- 
peus, one of the seven chiefs who perished in the 
siege of Thébes’. 


1 Respecting the varieties in this interesting story, see Apollod. iii, 
9,2; Hygin. f. 185; Ovid, Metam. x. 560-700; Propert. 1. 17°20; 
lian, V. H. xiii. i. MecAaviavos cappoveorepos. Aristophan. Lysistrat. 
786 and Schol. In the ancient representation on the chest of Kypselus 
(Paus. v. 19, 1), Meilanion was exhibited standing near Atalanta, who 
was holding a fawn: no match or competition m running was indi- 
cated. 

There is great discrepancy in the naming and patronymic description 
of the parties in the story. Three different persons are announced as 
fathers of Atalanta, Schoeneus, Jasus and Menalos; the successful 
lover in Ovid (and seemingly in Euripidés also) is called Hippomenés, 
not Meilanidn. In the Hesiodic poems Atalanta was daughter of Schoe- 
neus; Hellanikus called her daughter of Jasus. See Apollodér. 1. ¢c.; 
Kallimach. Hymn to Dian. 214, with the note of Spanheim; Schol. 
Eurip. Pheeniss. 150; Schol. Theocr. Idyll. ii. 40; also the ample 
commentary of Bachet de Meziriac, Sur les Epitres d’Ovide, vol. i. 
p. 366. Servius (ad Virg. Eclog. vi. 61; Atmeid, im. 113) calls Ata- 
lanta a native of Scyros. 

Both the ancient scholiasts (see Schol. Apoll. Rhod. i. 769) and the 
modern commentators, Spanheim and Heyne, seek to escape this diffi- 
culty by supposing two Atalantas,—an Arcadian and a Boedtian: as- 
suming the principle of their conjecture to be admissible, they ought to 
suppose at least three. 

Certainly, if personages of the Grecian mythes are to be treated as 
historically real, and their adventures as so many exaggerated or mis- 
coloured facts, it will be necessary to repeat the process of multiplying 
entities to an infinite extent. And thisis one among the many reasons 
for rejecting the fundamental supposition. 

But when we consider these personages as purely legendary, so that 
an historical basis can neither be affirmed nor denied respecting them, 
we escape the necessity of such inconvenient stratagems. The test of 
identity is then to be sought in the attributes, not in the legal descrip- 
tion,—in the predicates, not im the subject. Atalanta, whether born 
of one father or another, whether belonging to one place or another, 
is beautiful, cold, repulsive, daring, swift of foot and skilful with the 
bow,—these attributes constitute her identity. The Scholiast on Theo- 
critus (ii. 40), in vindicating his supposition that there were two 
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We have yet another female in the family of 


(Eneus, whose name the legend has immortalised. 
His daughter Deianeira was sought in marriage by 
the river Acheléus, who presented himself in va- 
rious shapes, first as a serpent and afterwards as a 
bull. From the importunity of this hateful suitor 
she was rescued by the arrival of Héraklés, who 
encountered Achelous, vanquished him and broke 
off one of his horns, which Achelous ransomed by 
surrendering to him the horn of Amaltheia, endued 
with the miraculous property of supplying the pos- 
sessor with abundance of any food or drink which 
he desired. Heéraklés was rewarded for his prowess 
by the possession of Deianeira, and he made over 
the horn of Amaltheia as his marriage-present to 
CEneus'. Compelled to leave the residence of 
CEneus in consequence of having in a fit of anger 
struck the youthful attendant Kunomus, and in- 


Atalantas, draws a distinction founded upon this very principle: he 
says that the Boedtian Atalanta was rogoris, and the Arcadian Atalanta 
dpozaia. But this seems an over-refinement: both the shooting and 
the running go to constitute an accomplished huntress. 

In respect to Parthenopzeus, called by Euripidés and by so many others 
the son of Atalanta, it is of some importance to add, that Apollodérus, 
Aristarchus, and Antimachus, the author of the Thebaid, assigned to 
him a pedigree entirely different,—making him an Argeian, the son of 
Talaos and Lysimaché, and brother of Adrastus. (Apollodor. 1. 9, 13; 
Aristarch. ap. Schol. Soph. Cid. Col. 1320; Antimachus ap. Schol. 
Aischyl. Sep. Theb. 532; and Schol. Supplem. ad Eurip. Pheeniss. t. vi. 
p. 461, ed. Matth. Apollodérus is in fact inconsistent with himself in 
another passage. ) 

* Sophokl. Trachin. 7. The horn of Amaltheia was described by 
Pherekydés (Apollod. ii. 7, 5); see also Strabo, x. p. 458, and Diodér. 
iv. 35, who cites an interpretation of the fables (oi eikafovres e& av- 
T&v TadnGes) to the effect that it was symbolical of an embankment of 


the unruly river by Héraklés, and consequent recovery of very fertile 
land. 
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voluntarily killed him', Héraklés retired to Tra- 
chin, crossing the river Euénus at the place 
where the Centaur Nessus was accustomed to 
carry over passengers for hire. Nessus carried 
over Deianeira, but when he had arrived on the 
other side, began to treat her with rudeness, upon 
which Héraklés slew him with an arrow tinged by 
the poison of the Lernean hydra. The dying 
Centaur advised Deianeira to preserve the poi- 
soned blood which flowed from his wound, telling 
her that it would operate as a philtre to regain for 
her the affections of Héraklés, in case she should 
ever be threatened by a rival. Some time after- 
wards the hero saw and loved the beautiful Iolé, 
daughter of Eurytos, king of Gichalia: he stormed 
the town, killed Eurytos, and made Iolé his cap- 
tive. The misguided Deianeira now had recourse 
to her supposed philtre: she sent as a present to 
Héraklés a splendid tunic, imbued secretly with 
the poisoned blood of the Centaur. Héraklés 
adorned himself with the tunic on the occasion of 
offering a solemn sacrifice to Zeus on the promon- 
tory of Kéneon in Eubcea: but the fatal garment, 
when once put on, clung to him indissolubly, burnt 
his skin and flesh, and occasioned an agony of 
pain from which he was only relieved by death. 
Deianeira slew herself in despair at this disastrous 
catastrophe?. 


1 Hellanikus (ap. Athen. ix. p. 410) mentionmg this incident, in two 
different works, called the attendant by two different names. 

2 The beautiful drama of the Trachiniz has rendered this story fami- 
liar: compare Apollod. ii. 7, 7. Hygin. f. 36. Dioddr. iv. 36-37. 

The capture of Cichalia (Oixadias GAwors) was celebrated in a very 
ancient epic poem by Kreophylos, of the Homeric and not of the He- 
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We have not yet exhausted the eventful career 
of GEneus and his family—ennobled among the 
/Etélians especially, both by religious worship and 
by poetical eulogy—and favourite themes not mere- 
ly in some of the Hesiodic poems, but also in 
other ancient epic productions, the Alkmzednis and 
the Cyclic Thébais!. By another marriage, Gineus 
had for his son Tydeus, whose poetical celebrity 
is attested by the many different accounts given 
both of the name and condition of his mother. 
Tydeus, having slain his cousins, the sons of Me- 
las, who were conspiring against Oineus, was 
forced to become an exile, and took refuge at 


siodie character: it passed with many as the work of Homer himself. 
(See Diimtzer, Fragm. Epic. Grecor. p. 8. Welcker, Der Epische Cy- 
clus, p. 229.) The same subject was also treated im the Hesiodic 
Catalogue, or in the Koiai (see Hesiod, Fragm. 129, ed. Marktsch.) : 
the number of the children of Eurytos was there enumerated. 

This exploit seems constantly mentioned as the last performed by 
Héraklés, and as immediately preceding his death or apotheosis on 
Mount Gita: but whether the legend of Deianeia and the poisoned 
tunic be very old, we cannot tell. 

The tale of the death of Iphitos, son of Eurytos, by Héraklés, is as 
ancient as the Odyssey (xxi. 19-40): but itis there stated, that Eurytos 
dying left his memorable bow to his son Iphitos (the bow is given 
afterwards by Iphitos to Odysseus, and is the weapon so fatal to the 
suitors),—a statement not very consistent with the story that Gichalha 
was taken and Eurytos slain by Héraklés. It is plain that these were 
distinct and contradictory legends. Compare Soph. Trachin. 260-285 
(where Iphitos dies before Eurytos), not only with the passage just cited 
from the Odyssey, but also with Pherekydés, Fragm. 34, Didot. 

Hyginus (f. 33) differs altogether in the parentage of Deianeira: he 
calls her daughter of Dexamenos: his account of her marriage with 
Héraklés is im every respect at variance with Apollodérus. In the 
latter, Mnésimaché is the daughter of Dexamenos; Hérakles rescues 
her from the importunities of the Centaur Eurytién (ii. 5, 5). 

1 See the references in Apollod. i. 8, 4-5. Pindar, Isthm. iv. 32. 


/ ‘’ Cal 
Mederay d€ coduarais Aws exate mpdaBarov ceBitspevor Ev pev Airwdov 
Avoiaor paevyais Oiveidar kparepoi, &e. 
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Argos with Adrastus, whose daughter Deipylé he 
married. The issue of this marriage was Dio- 
médés, whose brilliant exploits in the siege of 
Troy were not less celebrated than those of his 
father at the siege of Thébes. After the departure 
of Tydeus, Gineus was deposed by the sons of 
Agrios, and fell into extreme poverty and wretch- 
edness, from which he was only rescued by his 
grandson Diomédés, after the conquest of Troy’. 
The sufferings of this ancient warrior, and the 
final restoration and revenge by Diomédés, were 
the subject of a lost tragedy of Euripidés, which 
even the ridicule of Aristophanés demonstrates to 
have been eminently pathetic?. 

Though the genealogy just given of C4neus is in 
part Homeric, and seems to have been followed 
generally by the mythographers, yet we find an- 
other totally at variance with it in Hekatzeus, which 
he doubtless borrowed from some of the old poets: 
the simplicity of the story annexed to it seems to 
attest its antiquity. Orestheus, son of Deukalién, 
first passed into Adtdlia, and acquired the king- 
dom: he was father of Phytios, who was father of 
CEneus. Adtdlus was son of Cineus’. 


1 Hekat. Fragm. 341, Didot. In this story Gineus is connected 
with the first discovery of the vine and the making of wine (otvos) : 
compare Hygin. f. 129, and Servius ad Virgil. Georgie. i. 9. 

2 See Welcker (Griechisch. Tragod. 11. p. 583) on the lost tragedy 
called Gineus. 

3 Timoklés, Comic. ap. Athen. vii. p. 223.— 

Tépov tis druxet; Katéeuabey tov Oivea. 
Ovid. Heroid. ix. 153.— 
“Heu! devota domus! Solio sedet Agrios alto: 
(Enea desertum nuda senecta premit.’’ 
The account here given is in Hyginus (f. 175): but it is in many 
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The original migration of A&tdlus from Elis to 
A&tdélia—and the subsequent establishment in Elis 
of Oxylus, his descendant in the tenth generation, 
along with the Dérian invaders of Peloponnésus— 
were commemorated by two inscriptions, one in 
the agora of Elis, the other in that of the Autdlian 
chief town, Thermum, engraved upon the statues 
of Adtdlus and Oxylus' respectively. 


points different both from Apollodérus (i. 8, 6; Pausan. un. 25) and 
Pherekydés (Fragm. 83, Didot). It seems to be borrowed from the lost 
tragedy of Euripidés. Compare Schol. ad Aristoph. Acharn. 417. 
Antonin. Liberal. ec. 37. In the Iliad, Gineus is dead before the Trojan 
war (i. 641). 

The account of Ephorus again is different (ap. Strabo. x. p. 462) ; 
he joms Alkmeedn with Diomédés: but his narrative has the air of a 
tissue of quasi-historical conjectures, tended to explain the cireum- 
stance that the Aitohan Diomédés is king of Argos during the Trojan 
war. 

Pausanias and Apollodorus affirm that Gineus was buried at Ginoé 
between Argos and Mantimeia, and they connect the name of this place 
with him. But it seems more reasonable to consider him as the epoe 
nymous hero of Giniade in Aitélia. 

' Ephor. Fragm. 29. Didot ap. Strab. x. 
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CHAPTER VII. 
THE PELOPIDS. 


Bey. Amone the ancient legendary genealogies, there 

celebrity of Was none which figured with greater splendour, or 

eae which attracted to itself a higher degree of poetical 
interest and pathos, than that of the Pelopids— 
Tantalus, Pelops, Atreus and Thyestés, Agamem- 
non and Menelaus and Adgisthus, Helen and Kly- 
temnéstra, Orestés and Elektra and Hermioné. 
Each of these characters is a star of the first 
magnitude in the Grecian hemisphere: each name 
suggests the idea of some interesting romance or 
some harrowing tragedy: the curse which taints 
the family from the beginning inflicts multiplied 
wounds at every successive generation. So, at 
least, the story of the Pelopids presents itself, after 
it had been successively expanded and decorated 
by epic, lyric and tragic poets. It will be suffi- 
cient to touch briefly upon events with which 
every reader of Grecian poetry is more or less 
familiar, and to offer some remarks upon the way 
in which they were coloured and modified by dif- 
ferent Grecian authors. 

ee Pelops is the eponym or name-giver of the Pe- 

Pelopomné- loponnésus: to find an eponym for every conspi- 

— cuous local name was the invariable turn of Gre- 
cian retrospective fancy. The name Peloponnésus 
is not to be found either in the Iliad or the Odys- 
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sey, nor any other denomination which can be 
attached distinctly and specially to the entire pe- 
ninsula. But we meet with the name in one of 
the most ancient post-Homeric poems of which 
any fragments have been preserved—the Cyprian 
Verses—a poem which many (seemingly most per- 
sons) even of the contemporaries of Herodotus 
ascribed to the author of the Iliad, though He- 
rodotus contradicts the opinion’. The attributes 
by which the Pelopid Agamemnon and his house 
are marked out and distinguished from the other 
heroes of the Iliad, are precisely those which 
Grecian imagination would naturally seek in an 
eponymus—superior wealth, power, splendour and 
regality. Not only Agamemnon himself, but his 
brother Menelaus, is ‘‘ more of a king” even than 
Nestér or Diomédés. The gods have not given to 
the king of the ‘‘ much-golden”’ Mykénez greater 
courage, or strength, or ability, than to various 
other chiefs; but they have conferred upon him a 
marked superiority in riches, power and dignity, 
and have thus singled him out as the appropriate 
leader of the forces*. He enjoys this pre-eminence 


* Hesiod. u. 117. Fragment. Epice. Greee. Diintzer, ix. Kvmpra, 8.— 
Ata re Avyxeds 
Tavyerov mpoceBawe mooly Taxéeoor Trerolbos, 
> s Chee) \ , a er 
Akporaroy © avaBas dued€pkero vcov amacay 
Tavradidew IleXoros. 
Also the Homeric Hymn. Apoll. 419, 430, and Tyrtzus, Fragm. 1.— 
(Evvopia)—Etpeiay Médoros vncov adixdueba. 
The Schol. ad Iliad. ix. 246, intimates that the name IleAomdvynaos oc- 
curred in one or more of the Hesiodic epics. 
me Dads re 7 Compare ii. 580. Diomédés addresses Avamemnon— 
Zot de dudydiya Séke Kpdvov mais dykuAopntrew 
SKyTTp@ mev Tor SOke TeTyHobae TEepl mdvToOV’ 
tL! rn \ > ey] rn ¢/ , > \ 4 . . 
AAkny & otro. ddkev, 6,7re Kparos earl peyrorov. [A simi- 
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as belonging to a privileged family and as inherit- 
ing the heaven-descended sceptre of Pelops, the 
transmission of which is described by Homer in a 
very remarkable way. The sceptre was made ‘‘ by 
Héphestos, who presented it to Zeus ; Zeus gave 
it to Hermés, Hermés to the charioteer Pelops ; 
Pelops gave it to Atreus, the ruler of men ; Atreus 
at his death left it to Thyestés, the rich cattle- 
owner; Thyestés in his turn left it to his nephew 
Agamemnon to carry, that he might hold domi- 
nion over many islands and over all Argos!.”’ 

We have here the unrivalled wealth and power 
of the ‘‘ king of men, Agamemnon,”’ traced up to 
his descent from Pelops, and accounted for, in 
harmony with the recognised epical agencies, by 
the present of the special sceptre of Zeus through 
the hands of Hermés ; the latter being the wealth- 
giving god, whose blessing is most efficacious in 
furthering the process of acquisition, whether by 
theft or by accelerated multiplication of flocks and 
herds?. The wealth and princely character of 


A similar contrast is drawn by Nestor (Il. 1. 280) between Agamemnén 
and Achilles. Nestor says to Agamemnon (Il. ix. 69)— 
> SS 4 ‘ JA A A \ , é 4} 
Atpelon, ov pev apxe’ ov yap BagidevTaros éoct. 
And this attribute attaches to Menelaus as well as to his brother. For 
when Diomédeés is about to choose his companion for the night expe- 
dition into the Trojan camp, Agamemnon thus addresses him (x. 232) : 
Tov pev O17 €rapdv y aipnoea, dv K &0edyoOa 
Paivowevwy Tov dpiorov, Emel peudaci ye oNXol' 
Mnoe ov y aiddpevos oot pect, Tov pev apel@ 
/ \ \ , » a 4 2) o eA 
Kadneirew ov O€ xeipoy dmaooea aidot cikar, 
"Es yeveny épéov, ei kat Baoirevtepos eotw. 
‘Qs ar’, dere b€ epi Eav@ Mevedao. 
1 Thad, u. 101. 
* Thad, xiv. 491. Hesiod, Theog. 444. Homer, Hymn. Mereur. 
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the Atreids were proverbial among the ancient 
epic poets. Paris not only carries away Helen, 
but much property along with her': the house of 
Menelaus, when Télemachus visits it in the Odys- 
sey, is so resplendent with gold and silver and 
rare ornament’, as to strike the beholder with 
astonishment and admiration. The attributes as- 
signed to Tantalus, the father of Pelops, are in 
conformity with the general idea of the family— 
superhuman abundance and enjoyments, and inti- 
mate converse with the gods, to such a degree that 
his head is turned, and he commits inexpiable sin. 
But though Tantalus himself is mentioned, in one 
of the most suspicious passages of the Odyssey (as 
suffering punishment in the under-world), he is 
not announced, nor is any one else announced, as 
father of Pelops, unless we are to construe the 
lines in the Iliad as implying that the latter was son 
of Hermés. In the conception of the author of 
the Ihad, the Pelopids are, if not of divine origin, 
at least a mortal breed specially favoured and en- 
nobled by the gods—beginning with Pelops, and 
localised at Mykénz. No allusion is made to any 
connection of Pelops either with Pisa or with 
Lydia. 


526-568. “OABov kal mrovrov docw Tepikdddrca pdBdov. Compare 
Kustath. ad Thad. xvi. 182. 
1 Thad, i. 72; vii. 363. In the Hesiodic Eoiai was the following 
couplet (Fragm. 55. p. 43, Diintzer) :— 
"AXkhy pev yap ewKev “Ovpavos Aiakidynaw, 
Novy & “ApvOaovidats, mAovrov & emop Arpetdnar. 
Again, Tyrtzeus, Fragm. 9, 4.— 
Ov ci Tayradidew Wédoros BacidevTepos ein, &e. 
2 Odyss. iv. 45-71. 
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The legend which connected Tantalus and Pe- 
lops with Mount Sipylus may probably have grown 
out of the AXolic settlements at Magnésia and 
Kymé. Both the Lydian origin and the Pisatic 
sovereignty of Pelops are adapted to times later 
than the Ihad, when the Olympic games had 
acquired to themselves the general reverence of 
Greece, and had come to serve as the religious and 
recreative centre of the Peloponnésus—and when 
the Lydian and Phrygian heroic names, Midas and 
Gygeés, were the types of wealth and luxury, as 
well as of chariot-driving, in the imagination of a 
Greek. The inconsiderable villages of the Pisatid 
derived their whole importance from the vicinity of 
Olympia: they are not deemed worthy of notice in 
the Catalogue of Homer. Nor could the gene- 
alogy which connected the eponym of the entire 
peninsula with Pisa have obtained currency in 
Greece unless it had been sustained by pre-esta- 
blished veneration for the locality of Olympia. But 
if the sovereign of the humble Pisa was to be re- 
cognised as forerunner of the thrice-wealthy princes 
of Mykénze, it became necessary to assign some 
explanatory cause of his riches. Hence the sup- 
position of his being an immigrant, son of a wealthy 
Lydian named Tantalus, who was the offspring 
of Zeus and Ploutd. Lydian wealth and Lydian 
chariot-driving rendered Pelops a fit person to oc- 
cupy his place in the legend, both as ruler of Pisa 
and progenitor of the Mvkenean Atreids. Even 
with the admission of these two circumstances there 
is considerable difficulty, for those who wish to 
read the legends as consecutive history, in making 
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the Pelopids pass smoothly and plausibly from Pisa 
to Mykéne. 

I shall briefly recount the legends of this great 
heroic family as they came to stand in their full 
and ultimate growth, after the localisation of Pe- 
lops at Pisa had been tacked on as a preface to 
Homer’s version of the Pelopid genealogy. 

Tantalus, residing near Mount Sipylus in Lydia, 
had two children, Pelops and Niobé. He was a 
man of immense possessions and pre-eminent hap- 
piness, above the lot of humanity: the gods com- 
municated with him freely, received him at their 
banquets, and accepted of his hospitality in re- 
turn. Intoxicated with such prosperity, Tantalus 
became guilty of gross wickedness. He stole nec- 
tar and ambrosia from the table of the gods, and 
revealed their secrets to mankind: he killed and 
served up to them at a feast his own son Pelops. 
The gods were horror-struck when they discovered 
the meal prepared for them: Zeus restored the 
mangled youth to life, and as Démétér, then ab- 
sorbed in grief for the loss of her daughter Perse- 
phoné, had eaten a portion of the shoulder, he 
supplied an ivory shoulder in place of it. Tan- 
talus expiated his guilt by exemplary punishment. 
He was placed in the under-world, with fruit and 
water seemingly close to him, yet eluding his 
touch as often as he tried to grasp them, and 
leaving his hunger and thirst incessant and unap- 
peased'. Pindar, in a very remarkable passage, 


1s sO 3 Aye : ; : 
Diodor. iv. 77. Hom. Odyss. xi. 582. Pindar gives a different 
version of the punishment inflicted on Tantalus: a vast stone was per- 
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finds this old legend revolting to his feelings: he 
rejects the tale of the flesh of Pelops having been 
served up and eaten, as altogether unworthy of 
the gods’. 

Niobé, the daughter of Tantalus, was married to 
Amphion, and had a numerous and flourishing off- 
spring of seven sons and seven daughters. Though 
accepted as the intimate friend and companion of 
Léto, the mother of Apollo and Artemis’, she was 
presumptuous enough to triumph over that god- 
dess, and to place herself on a footing of higher 
dignity, on account of the superior number of her 
children. Apollo and Artemis avenged this insult 
by killing all the sons and all the daughters : Niobé, 
thus left a childless and disconsolate mother, wept 
herself to death, and was turned into a rock, which 
the later Greeks continued always to identify on 
Mount Sipylus’. 

Some authors represented Pelops as not being a 
Lydian, but a king of Paphlagonia ; by others it was 
said that Tantalus, having become detested from 
his impieties, had been expelled from Asia by Hus 
the king of Troy,—an incident which served the 
double purpose of explaining the transit of Pelops 


petually impending over his head, and threatening to fall (Olymp. i. 56 ; 
Isthm. vii. 20). 
‘ Pindar, Olymp. i. 45. Compare the sentiment of Iphigeneia in 
Euripidés, Iph. Taur. 387. 
2 Sappho (Fragm. 82, Schneidewin),— 
Aat® kat NudBa pada pev pirate joa ératpac. 
appho assigned to Niobé eighteen children (Aul, Gell. N. A. iv. A. xx. 
); Hesiod gave twenty ; Homer twelve (Apollod. iu. 5). 
The Lydian historian Xanthus gave a totally different version both 
of the genealogy and of the misfortunes of Niobé (Parthen. Narr. 33). 
3 Ovid, Metam. yi. 164-311. Pausan.i. 21, 5; viii. 2, 3. 
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to Greece, and of imparting to the siege of Troy 
by Agamemnén the character of retribution for 
wrongs done to his ancestor’. When Pelops came 
over to Greece, he found G{nomaus, son of the 
god Arés and Harpinna, in possession of the prin- 
cipality of Pisa, immediately bordering on the 
district of Olympia. Qnomaus, having been ap- 
prised by an oracle that death would overtake 
him if he permitted his daughter Hippodameia to 
marry, refused to give her in marriage except to 
some suitor who should beat him in a chariot-race 
from Olympia to the isthmus of Corinth’: the 


ground here selected for the legendary victory of 


Pelops deserves attention, inasmuch as it is a line 
drawn from the assumed centre of Peloponnésus to 
its extremity, and thus comprises the whole terri- 
tory with which Pelops is connected as eponym. 
Any suitor overmatched in the race was doomed 
to forfeit his life; and the fleetness of the Pisan 
horses, combined with the skill of the charioteer 
Myrtilus, had already caused thirteen unsuccessful 
competitors to perish by the lance of Ginomaus’. 
Pelops entered the lists as a suitor: his prayers 
moved the god Poseidon to supply him with a 
golden chariot and winged horses; or according 
to another story, he captivated the affections of 
Hippodameia herself, who persuaded the charioteer 
Myrtilus to loosen the wheels of GEnomaus before he 
started, so that the latter was overturned and perish- 


* Apollon. Rhod. ii. 358, and Schol. ; Ister. Fragment. 59, Dindorf ; 
Diodor. iv. 74. 
2 Diodor. iv. 74. 


3 eas sO 4 ac augele ph 
Pausanias (vi. 21, 7) had read their names in the Hesiodic Eoiai. 
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edin the race. Having thus won the hand of Hip- 
podameia, Pelops became prince of Pisa‘. He put 
to death the charioteer Myrtilus, either from indig- 
nation at his treachery to Ginomaus’, or from jea- 
lousy on the score of Hippodameia: but Myrtilus 
was the son of Hermés, and though Pelops erected 
a temple in the vain attempt to propitiate that god, 
he left a curse upon his race which future calami- 
ties were destined painfully to work cut?. 

Pelops had a numerous issue by Hippodameia: 
Pittheus, Troezen and Epidaurus, the eponyms of 
the two Argolic cities so called, are said to have 
been among them: Atreus and Thyestés were also 
his sons, and his daughter Nikippé married Sthe- 
nelus of Mykénz and became the mother of Eu- 
rystheus+. We hear nothing of the principality 
of Pisa afterwards: the Pisatid villages become 
absorbed into the larger aggregate of Klis, after 
a vain struggle to maintain their separate right of 
presidency over the Olympic festival. But the 
legend ran that Pelops left his name to the whole 
peninsula: according to Thucydidés, he was en- 


1 Pindar, Olymp. 1. 140. The chariot race of Pelops and Gnomaus 
was represented on the chest of Kypselus at Olympia: the horses of the 
former were given as having wings (Pausan. v.17,4). Pherekydés gave 
the same story (ap. Schol. ad Soph. Elect. 504). 

2 Tt is noticed by Herodotus and others as a remarkable fact, that no 
mules were ever bred in the Eleian territory: an Eleian who wished to 
breed a mule sent his mare for the time out of the region. The Eleians 
themselves ascribed this phenomenon to a disability brought on the 
land by a curse from the lips of Ginomaus (Herod. iv. 30; Plutarch, 
Quest. Gree. p. 303). 

3 Paus. v. 1, 1; Sophok. Elektr. 508; Eurip. Orest. 985, with Schol. ; 
Plato, Kratyl. p. 395. 

4 Apollod. ii. 4, 5. Pausan. i. 30, 8; 26, 3; v. 8,1. Hesiod. ap. 
Schol. ad Mad. xx. 116, 
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abled to do this because of the great wealth which 
he had brought with him from Lydia into a poor 
territory. The historian leaves out all the ro- 
mantic interest of the genuine legends—preser- 
ving only this one circumstance, which, without 
being better attested than the rest, carries with it, 
from its common-place and prosaic character, a 
pretended historical plausibility". 

Besides his numerous issue by Hippodameia, 
Pelops had an illegitimate son named Chrysippus, 
of singular grace and beauty, towards whom he 
displayed so much affection as to rouse the jealousy 
of Hippodameia and her sons. Atreus and Thyestés 
conspired together to put Chrysippus to death, for 
which they were banished by Pelops and retired to 
Mykénee*,—an event which brings us inte the 
track of the Homeric legend. For Thucydidés, 
having found in the death of Chrysippus a suitable 
ground for the secession of Atreus from Pelops, 
conducts him at once to Mykénez, and shows a 
train of plausible circumstances to account for his 
having mounted the throne. Eurystheus, king of 
Mykéne, was the maternal nephew of Atreus: 
when he engaged in any foreign expedition, he 
naturally entrusted the regency to his uncle; the 
people of Mykénz thus became accustomed to be 
governed by him, and he on his part made efforts 
to conciliate them, so that when Eurystheus was 


Pine yds is. 

* We find two distinct legends respecting Chrysippus: his abduction 
by Laius king of Thébes, on which the lost drama of Euripidés called 
Chrysippus turned (see Welcker, Griech. Tragédien, ii. p. 536), and his 


death by the hands of his half-brothers. Hyginus (f. 85) blends the 
two together. 
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defeated and slain in Attica, the Mykénean people, 
apprehensive of an invasion from the Hérakleids, 
chose Atreus as at once the most powerful and 
most acceptable person for his successor’. Such 
was the tale which Thucydidés derived ‘‘ from 
those who had learnt ancient Peloponnésian mat- 
ters most clearly from their forefathers.” The 
introduction of so much sober and quasi-political 
history, unfortunately unauthenticated, contrasts 
strikingly with the highly poetical legends of Pelops 
and Atreus, which precede and follow it. 

Atreus and Thyestés are known in the Iliad only 
as successive possessors of the sceptre of Zeus, 
which Thyestés at his death bequeathes to Aga- 
memnon. ‘The family dissensions among this fated 
race commence, in the Odyssey, with Agamemnon 
the son of Atreus, and A®gisthus the son of Thy- 
estés. But subsequent poets dwelt upon an im- 
placable quarrel between the two fathers. The 
cause of the bitterness was differently represented : 
some alleged that Thyestés had intrigued with the 
Krétan Aeropé, the wife of his brother; other nar- 
ratives mentioned that Thyestés procured for him- 
self surreptitiously the possession of a lamb with a 
golden fleece, which had been designedly intro- 


1 Thucyd. i. 9. A€yovor S€ of ra TedAomovynciov capéorara pynpy 
mapa Tay mpotepov Sedeypevoc. According to Hellanikus, Atreus the 
elder son returns to Pisa after the death of Pelops with a great army, 
and makes himself master of his father’s principality (Hellanik. ap. 
Schol. ad Iliad. ii. 105). Hellanikus does not seem to have been so 
solicitous as Thucydidés to bring the story mto conformity with Homer, 
The circumstantial genealogy given m Schol. ad Eurip. Orest. 5. makes 
Atreus and Thyestés reside durmg their banishment at Makestus in 
Triphylia: it is given without any special authority, but may perhaps 
come from Hellanikus. 
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duced among the flocks of Atreus by the anger of 


Hermés, as a cause of enmity and ruin to the 
whole family'. Atreus, after a violent burst of in- 
dignation, pretended to be reconciled, and invited 
Thyestés to a banquet, in which he served up to 
him the limbs of his own son, and the father igno- 
rantly partook of the fatal meal. Hven the all- 
seeing Hélios is said to have turned back his chariot 
to the east, in order that he might escape the 
shocking spectacle of this Thyestéan banquet: yet 
the tale of Thyestéan revenge—the murder of 
Atreus perpetrated by AXgisthus, the incestuous 
offspring of Thyestés by his daughter Pelopia—is 
no less replete with horrors’. 

Homeric legend is never thus revolting. Aga- 
memnon and Menelaus are known to us chiefly 
with their Homeric attributes, which have not 
been so darkly overlaid by subsequent poets as 
those of Atreus and Thyestés. Agamemnon and 
Menelaus are affectionate brothers: they marry 


 Aischyl. Agamem. 1204, 1253, 1608; Hygin. 86; Atti Fragm. 19, 
This was the story of the old poem entitled Alkmednis; seemingly also 
of Pherekydés, though the latter rejected the story that Hermés had 
produced the golden lamb with the special view of exciting discord 
between the two brothers, in order to avenge the death of Myrtilus by 
Pelops (see Schol. ad Eurip. Orest. 996). 

A different legend, alluded to in Soph. Aj. 1295 (see Schol. ad loc.), 
recounted that Aeropé had been detected by her father Katreus in un- 
chaste commerce with a low-born person; he entrusted her in his 
anger to Nauplius, with directions to throw her into the sea: Nauplius 
however not only spared her life, but betrothed her to Pleisthenés, 
father of Agamemnon and son of Atreus. 

The tragedy entitled Atreus, of the Latin poet Attius, seems to have 
brought out with painful fidelity the harsh and savage features of this 
family legend (see Aul. Gell. xiii. 2, and the fragments of Attius now 


remaining, together with the tragedy called Thyestés, of Seneca). 
? Hygin. fab. 87-88. 
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two sisters, the daughters of Tyndareus king of 
Sparta, Klytzmnéstra and Helen; for Helen, the 
real offspring of Zeus, passes as the daughter of 
Tyndareus'. The ‘king of men” reigns at My- 
keéene ; Menelaus succeeds Tyndareus at Sparta. 
Of the rape of Helen, and the siege of Troy con- 
sequent upon it, I shall speak elsewhere: I now 
touch only upon the family legends of the Atreids. 
Menelaus, on his return from Troy with the reco- 
vered Helen, is driven by storms far away to the 
distant regions of Phoenicia and Egypt, and is ex- 
posed to a thousand dangers and hardships before 
he again sets foot in Peloponnésus. But at length 
he reaches Sparta, resumes his kingdom, and passes 
the rest of his days in uninterrupted happiness and 
splendour: being moreover husband of the godlike 
Helen and son-in-law of Zeus, he is even spared 
the pangs of death. - When the fulness of his days 
is past he is transported to the Elysian fields, there 
to dwell along with ‘‘the golden-haired Rhada- 
manthus ” in a delicious climate and in undisturbed 
repose’. 

Far different is the fate of the king of men, 
Agamemnon. During his absence, the unwarlike 
AXgisthus, son of Thyestés, had seduced his wife 
Klytemnéstra, in spite of the special warning of 
the gods, who, watchful over this privileged family, 
had sent their messenger Hermés expressly to 
deter him from the attempt®. A venerable bard 


So we must say, in conformity to the ideas of antiquity : compare 
Homer, Diad, xvi. 176; and Herodot. vi. 53. 

2 Hom. Odyss. i. 280-300; iv. 83-560. 

3 Odyss. i. 38; 1, 310,—avdrkidos Alyic oro. 
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had been left by Agamemnon as the companion 
and monitor of his wife, and so long as that 
guardian was at hand, Adgisthus pressed his suit in 
vain. But he got rid of the bard by sending him 
to perish in a desert island, and then won without 
difficulty the undefended Klytemnéstra. Ignorant 
of what had passed, Agamemnon returned from 
Troy victorious and full of hope to his native 
country ; but he had scarcely landed when Adgisthus 
invited him to a banquet, and there with the aid of 
the treacherous Klytzmnéstra, in the very hall of 
festivity and congratulation, slaughtered him and 
his companions ‘‘ like oxen tied to the manger.” 
His concubine Kassandra, the prophetic daughter 
of Priam, perished along with him by the hand of 
Klytemnéstra herself!. The boy Orestés, the only 
male offspring of Agamemnon, was stolen away by 
his nurse, and placed in safety at the residence of 
the Phokian Strophius. 

For seven years Adgisthus and Klytzmnéstra 
reigned in tranquillity at Mykéne on the throne of 
the murdered Agamemnon. But in the eighth year 
the retribution announced by the gods overtook 
them: Orestés, grown to manhood, returned and 
avenged his father by killing Adgisthus, according to 
Homer ; subsequent poets add, his mother also. He 
recovered the kingdom of Mykéne, and succeeded 
Menelaus in that of Sparta. Hermioné, the only 


* Odyss. iii. 260-275; iv. 512-537; xi. 408. Deinias in his Argo- 
hea, and other historians of that territory, fixed the precise day of the 


murder of Agamemnén,—the thirteenth of the month Gamélién (Schol. 
ad Sophokl. Elektr. 275). 


Orestés. 
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daughter of Menelaus and Helen, was sent into 
the realm of the Myrmidons in Thessaly, as the 
bride of Neoptolemus, son of Achilles, according 
to the promise made by her father during the siege 
of Troy?. 

Here ends the Homeric legend of the Pelopids, 
the final act of Orestés being cited as one of unex- 
ampled glory?. Later poets made many additions: 
they dwelt upon his remorse and hardly-earned 
pardon for the murder of his mother, and upon his 
devoted friendship for Pylades; they wove many 
interesting tales, too, respecting his sisters Iphige- 
neia and Elektra and his cousin Hermioné,—names 
which have become naturalised in every climate and 
incorporated with every form of poetry. 

These poets did not at all scruple to depart from 
Homer, and to give other genealogies of their 
own, with respect to the chief persons of the Pelo- 
pid family. In the Iliad and Odyssey, Agamemnén 
is son of Atreus: in the Hesiodic Eoiai and in 
Stesichorus, he is son of Pleisthenés the son of 
Atreus®. In Homer he is specially marked as reign- 
ing at Mykénz ; but Stesichorus, Simonidés and 


1 Odyss. in. 306 s>1v. 9. 2 Odyss. i. 299. 

3 Hesiod. Fragm. 60. p. 44, ed. Diintzer; Stesichor. Fragm. 44, 
Kleine. The Scholiast ad Soph. Elektr. 539, in reference to another 
discrepancy between Homer and the Hesiodic poems about the children 
of Helen, remarks that we ought not to divert our attention from that 
which is moral and salutary to ourselves in the poets (Ta 7OcKd Kal 
xXpyoya nuty Tots evrvyxdvovor), in order to cavil at their genealogical 
contradictions. 

Welcker in vain endeavours to show that Pleisthenés was originally 
mtroduced as the father of Atreus, not as his son (Griech. Tragod. 


p. 678). 
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Pindar' represented him as having both resided and 
perished at Sparta or at Amykle. According to 
the ancient Cyprian Verses, Helen was represented 
as the daughter of Zeus and Nemesis: in one of 
the Hesiodic poems she was introduced as an 
Oceanic nymph, daughter of Oceanus and Téthys?. 
The genealogical discrepancies, even as to the 
persons of the principal heroes and heroines, are 
far too numerous to be cited, nor is it necessary to 
advert to them, except as they bear upon the un- 
availing attempt to convert such legendary pa- 
rentage into a basis of historical record or chrono- 
logical calculation. 

The Homeric poems probably represent that 
form of the legend, respecting Agamemnon and 
Orestés, which was current and popular among 
the AXolic colonists. Orestés was the great heroic 
chief of the Atolic emigration; he, or his sons, or 
his descendants, are supposed to have conducted 
the Achzans to seek a new home, when they were 
no longer able to make head against the invading 
Dorians: the great families at Tenedos and other 
fKolic cities, even during the historical era, gloried 
in tracing back their pedigrees to this illustrious 
source?, The legends connected with the heroic 
worship of these mythical ancestors form the basis 

* Schol. ad Eurip. Orest. 46. "Ounpos év Muxnvats pynot ra Bacideia 
Tov Ayapepvovos’ Stnoixepes b€ kal Siysvidns, ev Aaxedaypovia. Pindar, 
Pyth. xi. 31; Nem. viii. 21. Stésichorus had composed an ’Opéorera, 
copied in many points from a still more ancient lyric Oresteia by 
Xanthus: compare Athen. xii. p. 513, and Atlian, V. H. iv. 26. 

* Hesiod. ap. Schol. ad Pindar. Nem. x. 150. 

3 See the ode of Pindar addressed to Aristagoras of Tenedos (Nem. 
x1. 3D; Strabo, xui. p. 582). There were Penthilids at Mityléné, from 
Penthilus, son of Orestés (Aristot. Polit. vy. 8, 13, Schneid.). 
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of the character and attributes of Agamemnon and 
his family, as depicted in Homer, in which Mykenee 
appears as the first place in Peloponnésus, and 
Sparta only as the second: the former the special 
residence of ‘‘ the king of men”; the latter that 
of his younger and inferior brother, yet still the 
seat of a member of the princely Pelopids, and 
moreover the birth-place of the divine Helen. 
Sparta, Argos and Mykéne are all three designated 
in the Iliad by the goddess Héré as her favourite 
cities!; yet the connection of Mykéne with Argos, 
though the two towns were only ten miles distant, 
is far less intimate than the connection of Mykéne 
with Sparta. When we reflect upon the very pe- 
culiar manner in which Homer identifies Héré with 
the Grecian host and its leader,—for she watches 
over the Greeks with the active solicitude of a 
mother, and her antipathy against the Trojans is 
implacable to a degree which Zeus cannot com- 
prehend*,—and when we combine this with the 
ancient and venerated Hereeon, or temple of Héré, 
near Mykéne, we may partly explain to ourselves 
the pre-eminence conferred upon Mykéne in the 
Iliad and Odyssey. The Héreon was situated 


* Thad, iv.52. Compare Euripid. Hérakleid. 350. 
? Thad, iv. 31. Zeus says to Héré,— 
Aawmovin, ti vd oe TIpiayos, Upidpoud re maides 
Toooa kaka péleckoy Or domepyes peveaivers 
"Thlov eLaddragae eixripevoy mroAleOpov ; 
Hi 6€ ov y, eioeAOodoa wvAas Kal Telyea pakpa, 
’OQpmov BeBpaOors Ipiapwoy Tpidporo re traidas, 
"AlXous Te Tp@as, TOTe Kev xOXOV eEakeaato. 
Again, xvi. 308,— 
Were P 
1 pa vu welo 


yt > A > s > , 
EE AUTNS EVEVOVTO KAPNKOMLOWVTES Axatot, 
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between Argos and Mykéne; in later times its 
priestesses were named and its affairs administered 
by the Argeians: but as it was much nearer to 
Mykéne than to Argos, we may with probability 
conclude that it originally belonged to the former, 
and that the increasing power of the latter enabled 
them to usurp to themselves a religious privilege 
which was always an object of envy and contention 
among the Grecian communities. The A4olic co- 
lonists doubtless took out with them in their emi- 
gration the divine and heroic legends, as well as 
the worship and ceremonial rites, of the Héreon ; 
and in those legends the most exalted rank would 
be assigned to the close-adjoining and administer- 
ing city. 

Mykéne maintained its independence even down 
to the Persian invasion. Eighty of its heavy-armed 
citizens, in the ranks of Leonidas at Thermopyle, 
and a number not inferior at Platea, upheld the 
splendid heroic celebrity of their city during a 
season of peril, when the more powerful Argos 
disgraced itself by a treacherous neutrality. Very 
shortly afterwards Mykénz was enslaved and its 
inhabitants expelled by the Argeians. Though 
this city so long maintained a separate existence, 
its importance had latterly sunk to nothing, while 
that of the Dorian Argos was augmented very 
much, and that of the Dérian Sparta still more. 

The name of Mykéne is imperishably enthroned 
in the Iliad and Odyssey ; but all the subsequent 
fluctuations of the legend tend to exalt the glory 
of other cities at its expense. The recognition 
of the Olympic games as the grand religious fes- 

Q2 
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tival of Peloponnésus gave vogue to that genea- 
logy which connected Pelops with Pisa or Elis 
and withdrew him from Mykénez. Moreover, in 
the poems of the great Athenian tragedians, My- 
kénze is constantly confounded and treated as one 
with Argos. If any one of the citizens of the for- 
mer, expelled at the time of its final subjugation 
by the Argeians, had witnessed at Athens a drama 
of Auschylus, Sophoklés, or Euripidés, or the recital 
of an ode of Pindar, he would have heard with 
grief and indignation the city of his oppressors 
made a partner in the heroic glories of his own'. 
But the great political ascendency acquired by 
Sparta contributed still farther to degrade Mykéne, 
by disposing subsequent poets to treat the chief 
of the Grecian armament against Troy as having 
been a Spartan. It has been already mentioned 
that Stésichorus, Simonidés and Pindar adopted 
this version of the legend: we know that Zeus 
Agamemnon, as well as the hero Menelaus, was 
worshiped at the Dorian Sparta’, and the feeling 
of intimate identity, as well as of patriotic pride, 
which had grown up in the minds of the Spartans 
connected with the name of Agamemnon, Is forcibly 
evinced by the reply of the Spartan Syagrus to 
Gelon of Syracuse at the time of the Persian inva- 
sion of Greece. Gel6on was solicited to lend his aid 
in the imminent danger of Greece before the battle 
of Salamis: he offered to furnish an immense 


1 See the preface of Dissen to the tenth Nem. of Pindar. 

2 Clemens Alexandr. Admonit. ad Gent. p. 24. “Ayapepuvova yovv 
riva Ala év Sarapty tiywacOa Srapvdros taropet. See also Ginomaus ap. 
Euseb. Preeparat. Evangel. v. 28. 
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auxiliary force, on condition that the supreme com- 
mand should be allotted to him. ‘‘ Loudly in- 
deed would the Pelopid Agamemnon cry out (ex- 
claimed Syagrus in rejecting this application), if he 
were to learn that the Spartans had been deprived 
of the headship by Gelén and the Syracusans'.”’ 
Nearly a century before this event, in obedience to 
the injunctions of the Delphian oracle, the Spartans 
had brought back from Tegea to Sparta the bones 
of ‘‘ the Lacénian Orestés,’’ as Pindar denominates 
him?: the recovery of these bones was announced 
to them as the means of reversing a course of ill- 
fortune, and of procuring victory in their war 
against Tegea®. The value which they set upon 
this acquisition, and the decisive results ascribed 
to it, exhibit a precise analogy with the recovery 
of the bones of Théseus from Skyros by the Athe- 
nian Cimon shortly after the Persian invasion‘. 
The remains sought were those of a hero properly 
belonging to their own soil, but who had died in a 
foreign land, and of whose protection and assist- 
ance they were for that reason deprived. And the 
superhuman magnitude of the bones, which were 
contained in a coffin seven cubits long, is well- 
suited to the legendary grandeur of the son of 
Agamemnon. 


* Herodot. vil. 159. 7H Ke prey oipokerev 6 Iedomidns ’Ayapeuvor, 
mvOopevos Sraptintas draparpnabae THY Hyepoviay U6 Téd@vds Te Kal TOV 
Supakovoioy : compare Homer, Iliad, vii. 125. See what appears to be 
an imitation of the same passage in Josephus, De Bello Judaico, in. 8, 4. 
°"H péyadd y' dy orevd€evay of rdzpior voor, &e. 

2 Pindar, Pyth. xi. 16. 3 Herodot. i. 68. 

* Plutarch, Theseus, c, 36, Cimén, c.8; Pausan. iii. 3, 6. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
LACONIAN AND MESSENIAN GENEALOGIES. 


Tue earliest names in Lacénian genealogy are, an 
autochthonous Lelex and a Naiad nymph Kleo- 
chareia. From this pair sprung a son Eurdétas, and 
from him a daughter Sparta, who became the wife 
of Lacedemén, son of Zeus and Taygeté, daughter 
of Atlas. Amyklas, son of Lacedzemén, had two 
sons, Kynortas and Hyacinthus—the latter a beau- 
tiful youth, the favourite of Apollo, by whose 
hand he was accidentally killed while playing at 
quoits: the festival of the Hyacinthia, which the 
Lacedeemonians generally, and the Amykleans with 
special solemnity, celebrated throughout the histo- 
rical ages, was traced back to this legend. Kynor- 
tas was succeeded by his son Periérés, who married 
Gorgophoné, daughter of Perseus, and had a nume- 
rous issue—Tyndareus, Ikarius, Aphareus, Leukip- 
pus, and Hippokoon. Some authors gave the 
genealogy differently, making Periérés, son of Ato- 
lus, to be the father of Kynortas, and Cibalus son 
of Kynortas, from whom sprung Tyndareus, Ikarius 
and Hippokoon’. 

Both Tyndareus and Ikarius, expelled by their 
brother Hippokoon, were forced to seek shelter at 
the residence of Thestius, king of Kalydén, whose 
daughter, Léda, Tyndareus espoused. It is num- 


1 Compare Apollod. ii. 10,4. Pausan. ii. 1, 4. 
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bered among the exploits of the omnipresent Hé- 
raklés, that he slew Hippokoon and his sons, and 
restored Tyndareus to his kingdom, thus creating 
for the subsequent Hérakleidan kings a mythical 
title to the throne. ‘Tyndareus, as well as his bro- 
thers, are persons of interest in legendary narra- 
tive: he is the father of Kastér, of Timandra, 
married to Echemus, the hero of Tegea’, and of 
Klytemnéstra, married to Agamemnon. Pollux 
and the ever-memorable Helen are the offspring 
of Léda by Zeus. Ikarius is the father of Pene- 
lopé, wife of Odysseus: the contrast between her 
behaviour and that of Klytemnéstra and Helen 
became the more striking in consequence of their 
being so nearly related. Aphareus is the father of 
Idas and Lynkeus, while Leukippus has for his 
daughters, Phoebé and [laéira. According to one of 
the Hesiodic poems, Kastor and Pollux were both 
sons of Zeus by Léda, while Helen was neither 
daughter of Zeus nor of Tyndareus, but of Oceanus 
and Téthys?. 

The brothers Kastor and (Polydeukés, or) Pollux 
are no less celebrated for their fraternal affection 
than for their great bodily accomplishments: Kas- 
tor, the great charioteer and horse-master ; Pollux, 
the first of pugilists. They are enrolled both 
among the hunters of the Kalydénian boar and 
among the heroes of the Argonautic expedition, in 
which Pollux represses the insolence of Amykus, 


’ Hesiod. ap. Schol. Pindar. Olymp. xi. 79. 
* Hesiod. ap. Schol. Pindar. Nem. x. 150. Fragm. Hesiod. Diint- 


zer, 58. p. 44. Tyndareus was worshiped as a god at Lacedemén 
(Varro ap. Serv. ad Virgil. Aineid, viii. 275). 
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king of the Bebrykes, on the coast of Asiatic 
Thrace—the latter, a gigantic pugilist, from whom 
no rival has ever escaped, challenges Pollux, but is 
vanquished and killed in the fight?. 

The two brothers also undertook an expedition 
into Attica, for the purpose of recovering their 
sister Helen, who had been carried off by Thé- 
seus in her early youth, and deposited by him at 
Aphidna, while he accompanied Peirithous to the 
under-world, in order to assist his friend in carry- 
ing off Persephoné. The force of Kastor and 
Pollux was irresistible, and when they re-demanded 
their sister, the people of Attica were anxious to 
restore her: but no one knew where Théseus had 
deposited his prize. The invaders, not believing 
in the sincerity of this denial, proceeded to ravage 
the country, which would have been utterly ruined, 
had not Dekelus, the eponymus of Dekeleia, been 
able to indicate Aphidna as the place of con- 
cealment. The autochthonous Titakus betrayed 
Aphidna to Kastor and Pollux, and Helen was 
recovered: the brothers, in evacuating Attica, car- 
ried away into captivity A‘thra, the mother of Thé- 
seus. In after-days, when Kastor and Pollux, under 
the title of the Dioskuri, had come to be wor- 
shiped as powerful gods, and when the Athenians 
were greatly ashamed of this act of Théseus— 
the revelation made by Dekelus was considered as 


1 Apollén. Rhod. ii. 1-96. Apollod.i.9, 20. Theocrit. xxii, 26-133. 
In the account of Apollénius and Apollodorus, Amykus is slain in the 
contest ; in that of Theocritus he is only conquered and forced to give 
in, with a promise to renounce for the future his brutal conduct : 
there were several different narratives. See Schol, Apollon. Rhod. 
iu. 106, 
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entitling him to the lasting gratitude of his coun- 
try, as well as to the favourable remembrance of 
the Lacedeemoénians, who maintained the Deke- 
leians in the constant enjoyment of certain hono- 
rary privileges at Sparta!, and even spared that 
déme in all their invasions of Attica. Nor is it 
improbable that the existence of this legend had 
some weight in determining the Lacedemonians 
to select Dekeleia as the place of their occupation 
during the Peloponnésian war. 

The fatal combat between Kastor and Poly- 
deukés on the one side, and Idas and Lynkeus on 
the other, for the possession of the daughters of 
Leukippus, was celebrated by more than one an- 
cient poet, and forms the subject of one of the yet 
remaining Idylls of Theocritus. Leukippus had 
formally betrothed his daughters to Idas and Lyn- 
keus; but the Tyndarids, becoming enamoured of 
them, outbid their rivals in the value of the cus- 
tomary nuptial gifts, persuaded the father to vio- 
late his promise, and carried off Phoebé and Haéira 
as their brides. Idas and Lynkeus pursued them 
and remonstrated against the injustice: according 
to Theocritus, this was the cause of the combat. 


'Dioddr. iv. 63. Herod. ix. 73. Aexehéwy O€ ray réte epyaca- 
Levey €pyov xpnotmoy €s Tov mavTa xpdvoy, ws advrol "A@nvaior Aéyovct. 
According to other authors, it was Akadémus who made the revelation, 
and the spot called Akadémia, near Athens, which the Lacedeemdnians 
spared in consideration of this service (Plutarch, Théseus, 31, 32, 33, 
where he gives several different versions of this tale by Attic writers, 
framed with the view of exonerating Théseus). The recovery of Helen 
and the captivity of Aithra were represented on the ancient chest of 
Kypselus, with the following curious inscription ;— 


Tuvdapida “Edévay déperov, AtOpay 8 ’Abévabev 
"EXKeTop. Pausan, v. 19, 1. 
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But there was another tale, which seems the older, 
and which assigns a different cause to the quarrel. 
The four had jointly made a predatory incursion 
into Arcadia, and had driven off some cattle, but 
did not agree about the partition of the booty— 
Idas carried off into Messénia a portion of it which 
the Tyndarids claimed as their own. To revenge 
and reimburse themselves, the Tyndarids invaded 
Messénia, placing themselves in ambush in the 
hollow of an ancient oak. But Lynkeus, endued 
with preternatural powers of vision, mounted to the 
top of Taygetus, from whence, as he could see over 
the whole Peloponnésus, he detected them in their 
chosen place of concealment. Such was the nar- 
rative of the ancient Cyprian Verses. Kastor 
perished by the hand of Idas, Lynkeus by that of 
Pollux. Idas, seizing a stone pillar from the tomb 
of his father Aphareus, hurled it at Pollux, knocked 
him down and stunned him ; but Zeus, interposing 
at the critical moment for the protection of his son, 
killed Idas with a thunderbolt. Zeus would have 
conferred upon Pollux the gift of immortality, but 
the latter could not endure existence without his 
brother : he entreated permission to share the gift 
with Kastor, and both were accordingly permitted 
to live, but only on every other day'. 

The Dioskuri, or sons of ZGeus,—as the two 


1 Cypria Carm. Fragm. 8. p. 13, Diintzer. Lycophrén, 538-566 with 
Schol. Apollod. 11. 11, 1. Pindar, Nem. x. 55-90. érepnwepov abavaciayr : 
also Homer, Odyss. x1. 302, with the Commentary of Nitzsch, vol. iii. 
p- 245. 

The combat thus ends morefavourably to the Tyndarids ; but probably 
the account least favourable to them is the oldest, since their dignity 
went on continually increasing, until at last they became great deities. 
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Spartan heroes, Kastor and Pollux, were denomi- 
nated,—were recognised in the historical days of 
Greece as gods, and received divine honours. This 
is even noticed in a passage of the Odyssey, which 
is at any rate a very old interpolation, as well as in 
one of the Homeric hymns. What is yet more 
remarkable is, that they were invoked during 
storms at sea, as the special and all-powerful pro- 
tectors of the endangered mariner, although their 
attributes and their celebrity seem to be of a cha- 
racter so dissimilar. They were worshiped through- 
out most parts of Greece, but with pre-eminent 
sanctity at Sparta. 

Kastor and Pollux being removed, the Spartan 
genealogy passes from Tyndareus to Menelaus, and 
from him to Orestés. 

Originally it appears that Messéné was a name 
for the western portion of Laconia, bordering on 
what was called Pylos: it is so represented in the 
Odyssey, and Ephorus seems to have included it 
amongst the possessions of Orestés and his de- 
scendants. Throughout the whole duration of the 
Messénico-Doérian kingdom, there never was any 
town called Messéné: the town was first founded 
by Epameinondas, after the battle of Leuctra. The 
heroic genealogy of Messénia starts from the same 
name as that of Laconia—from the autochthonous 
Lelex: his younger son, Polykaén, marries Mes- 
séné, daughter of the Argeian Triopas, and settles 
the country. Pausanias tells us that the posterity 
of this pair occupied the country for five genera- 
tions ; but he in vain searched the ancient genea- 


* Odyss. xxi. 15. Dioddr. xv. 66. 
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logical poems to find the names of their descend- 
ants’. To them succeeded Periérés, son of A“jolus ; 
and Aphareus and Leukippus, according to Pausa- 
nias, were sons of Periérés. Idas and Lynkeus are 
the only heroes, distinguished for personal exploits 
and memorable attributes, belonging to Messénia 
proper. They are the counterpart of the Dioskuri, 
and were interesting persons in the old legendary 
poems. Marpéssa was the daughter of Euénus, 
and wooed by Apollo: nevertheless Idas’ carried 
her off by the aid of a winged chariot which he 
had received from Poseidén. Euénus pursued 
them, and when he arrived at the river Lykormas, 
he found himself unable to overtake them: his 
grief caused him to throw himself into the river, 
which ever afterwards bore his name. Idas brought 
Marpéssa safe to Messénia, and even when Apollo 
there claimed her of him, he did not fear to risk a 
combat with the god. But Zeus interfered as me- 
diator, and permitted the maiden to choose which 
of the two she preferred. She attached herself to 
Idas, being apprehensive that Apollo would desert 
her in her old age: on the death of her husband 
she slew herself. Both Idas and Lynkeus took part 
in the Argonautic expedition and in the Kalydénian 
boar-hunt?. 

1 Pausan. iv. 2, 1. 

? Tliad, ix. 553. Simonidés had handled this story in detail (Schol. 
Ven. Il. ix. p. 553). Bacchylidés (ap. Schol. Pindar. Isthm. iv. 92) ce- 
lebrated in one of his poems the competition among many eager suit- 
ors for the hand of Marpéssa, under circumstances similar to the com- 
petition for Hippodameia, daughter of dinomaus. Many unsuccessful 
suitors perished by the hand of Euénus: their skulls were affixed to the 


wall of the temple of Poseidon. 
* Apollod. i. 7, 9. Pausan. iv. 2, 5. Apollonius Rhodius describes 
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Aphareus, after the death of his sons, founded 
the town of Aréné, and made over most part of 
his dominions to his kinsman Néleus, with whom 
we pass into the Pylian genealogy. 


Idas as full of boast and self-confidence, heedless of the necessity of 
divine aid. Probably this was the character of the brothers in the old 
legend, as the enemies of the Dioskuri. 

The wrath of the Dioskuri against Messénia was treated, even in the 
historical times, as the grand cause of the subjection of the Messénians 
by the Spartans: that wrath had been appeased at the time when 
Epameinondas reconstituted Messéné (Pausan. iv. 27, 1). 
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CHAPTER IX. 
ARCADIAN GENEALOGY. 


Tue Arcadian divine or heroic pedigree begins 
with Pelasgus, whom both Hesiod and Asius con- 
sidered as an indigenous man, though Akusilaus 
the Argeian represented him as brother of Argos 
and son of Zeus by Niobé, daughter of Phoréneus: 
this logographer wished to establish a community 
of origin between the Argeians and the Arcadians. 

Lyka6on, son of Pelasgus and king of Arcadia, 
had, by different wives, fifty sons, the most savage, 
impious and wicked of mankind: Menalus was 
the eldest of them. Zeus, in order that he might 
himself become a witness of their misdeeds, pre- 
sented himself to them in disguise. They killed a 
child and served it up to him for a meal; but the 
god overturned the table and struck dead with 
thunder Lyka6én and all his fifty sons, with the 
single exception of Nyktimus, the youngest, whom 
he spared at the earnest intercession of the god- 
dess Gea (the Earth). ‘The town near which the 
table was overturned received the name of Trapezus 
(Tabletown). 

This singular legend (framed on the same ety- 
mological type as that of the ants in Aégina, re- 
counted elsewhere) seems ancient, and may pro- 
bably belong to the Hesiodic Catalogue. But 
Pausanias tells us a story in many respects dif- 
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ferent, which was represented to him in Arcadia 
as the primitive local account, and which becomes 
the more interesting, as he tells us that he him- 
self fully believes it. Both tales indeed go to il- 
lustrate the same point—the ferocity of Lykadn’s 
character, as well as the cruel rites which he prac- 
tised. The latter was the first who established the 
worship and solemn games of Zeus Lykeus: he 
offered up a child to Zeus, and made libations 
with the blood upon the altar. Immediately after 


having perpetrated this act, he was changed into a 
wolf?!. 


‘Of the truth of this narrative (observes Pau- 
sanias) I feel persuaded: it has been repeated by 
the Arcadians from old times, and it carries pro- 
bability along with it. For the men of that day, 
from their justice and piety, were guests and com- 
panions at table with the gods, who manifested 
towards them approbation when they were good, 


1 Apollodor. ui. 8, 1. Hygin. fab. 176. Eratosthen. Catasterism. 8. 
Pausan. vii. 2, 2-3. A different story respecting the immolation of 
the child is in Nikolaus Damask. Frag. p. 41, Orelli. Lyka6n is men- 
tioned as the first founder of the temple of Zeus Lykzeus im Schol. Eurip. 
Orest. 1662; but nothing is there said about the human sacrifice or its 
consequences. In the historical times, the festival and solemnities of 
the Lykeea do not seem to have been distinguished materially from the 
other agones of Greece (Pindar, Olymp. xiii. 104; Nem. x. 46): Xenias 
the Arcadian, one of the generals in the army of Cyrus the younger, 
celebrated the solemnity with great magnificence in the march through 
Asia Minor (Xen. Anab. i. 2, 10). But the fable of the human sacri- 
fice, and the subsequent transmutation of the person who had eaten 
human food into a wolf, continued to be told in connection with them 
(Plato, de Republic. vii. ec. 15. p.417). Compare Pliny, H. N. viii. 34. 
This passage of Plato seems to afford distinct indication that the prac- 
tice of offering human victims at the altar of the Lykean Zeus was 
neither prevalent nor recent, but at most only traditional and anti- 


quated; and it therefore limits the sense or invalidates the authority 
of the Pseudo-Platonie dialogue, Minos, ec. 5. 
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and anger if they behaved ill, in a palpable man- 
ner: indeed at that time there were some, who 
having once been men, became gods, and who yet 
retain their privileges as such—Aristzus, the Kré- 
tan Britomartis, Héraklés son of Alkména, Am- 
phiaraus the son of Oiklés, and Pollux and Kastor 
besides. We may therefore believe that Lykaén 
became a wild beast, and that Niobé, the daughter 
of Tantalus, became a stone. But in my time, 
wickedness having enormously increased, so as to 
overrun the whole earth and all the cities in it, 
there are no farther examples of men exalted into 
gods, except by mere title and from adulation to- 
wards the powerful: moreover the anger of the 
gods falls tardily upon the wicked, and is reserved 
for them after their departure from hence.” 

His view of | Pausanias then proceeds to censure those who, 

eee by multiplying false miracles in more recent times, 

ae tended to rob the old and genuine miracles of their 
legitimate credit and esteem. The passage illus- 
trates forcibly the views which a religious and in- 
structed pagan took of his past time—how insepa- 
rably he blended together in it gods and men, and 
how little he either recognised or expected to find 
in it the naked phenomena and historical laws of 
connection which belonged to the world before 
him. He treats the past as the province of le- 
gend, the present as that of history; and in doing 
this he is more sceptical than the persons with 
whom he conversed, who believed not only in the 
ancient, but even in the recent and falsely reported 
miracles. It is true that Pausanias does not al- 
ways. proceed consistently with this position: he 
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often rationalises the stories of the past, as if he 
expected to find historical threads of connexion ; 
and sometimes, though more rarely, accepts the 
miracles of the present. But in the present in- 
stance he draws a broad line of distinction be- 
tween present and past, or rather between what is 
recent and what is ancient: his criticism is, in the 
main, analogous to that of Arrian in regard to the 
Amazons—denying their existence during times of 
recorded history, but admitting it during the early 
and unrecorded ages. 

In the narrative of Pausanias, the sons of Ly- 
kaon, instead of perishing by thunder from Zeus, 
become the founders of the various towns in Ar- 
cadia. And as that region was subdivided into a 
great number of small and independent townships, 
each having its own eponym, so the Arcadian he- 
roic genealogy appears broken up and subdivided. 
Pallas, Orestheus, Phigalus, Trapezeus, Meenalus, 
Mantinéus, and Tegeatés, are all numbered among 
the sons of Lyka6n, and are all eponyms of various 
Arcadian towns’. 

The legend respecting Kallist6 and Arkas, the 
eponym of Arcadia generally, seems to have been 
originally quite independent of and distinct from 
that of Lykaén. Humélus, indeed, and some other 
poets made Kallist6 daughter of Lyka6dn; but 
neither Hesiod, nor Asius, nor Pherekydés, ac- 
knowledged any relationship between them’. The 
beautiful Kallist6, companion of Artemis in the 
chase, had bound herself by a vow of chastity: 
Zeus, either by persuasion or by force, obtained a 


 Paus. viii. 3. Hygin. fab. 177. 2 Apollod. iii, 8, 2. 
Ow. L, R 
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violation of the vow, to the grievous displeasure 
both of Héré and Artemis. The former changed 
Kallist6 into a bear, the latter when she was in 
that shape killed her with an arrow. Zeus gave 
to the unfortunate Kallists6 a place among the 
stars, as the constellation of the Bear: he also 
preserved the child Arkas, of which she was preg- 
nant by him, and gave it to the Atlantid nymph 
Maia to bring up’. 

Arkas, when he became king, obtained from 
Triptolemus and communicated to his people the 
first rudiments of agriculture ; he also taught them 
to make bread, to spin, and to weave. He had 
three sons—Azan, Apheidas, and Elatus: the first 
was the eponym of Azania, the northern region 
of Arcadia; the second was one of the heroes of 
Tegea; the third was father of Ischys (rival of 
Apollo for the affections of Kordénis), as well as of 
/Mpytus and Kyllén: the name of Atpytus among 
the heroes of Arcadia is as old as the Catalogue in 
the Iliad’. 

Aleus, son of Apheidas and king of Tegea, was 
the founder of the celebrated temple and worship 
of Athéné Alea in that town. Lykurgus and Ké- 
pheus were his sons, Augé his daughter, who was 
seduced by Héraklés, and secretly bore to him a 


1 Pausan. vil. 3, 2. Apollod. im. 8, 2. Hesiod. apud Eratosthen. 
Catasterism. 1. Fragm. 182, Marktsch. Hygin. f. 177. 

2 Homer, Iliad, ii. 604. Pind. Olymp. vi. 44-63. 

The tomb of Aupytus, mentioned im the Ihad, was shown to Pausa- 
nias between Pheneus and Stymphalus (Pausan. viii. 16, 2). AUpytus 
was a cognomen of Hermés (Pausan. vui. 47, 3). 

The hero Arkas was worshiped at Mantineia, under the special in- 
junction of the Delphian oracle (Pausan. viii. 9, 2). 

a 
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child: the father, discovering what had happened, 
sent Augé to Nauplius to be sold into slavery: 
Teuthras, king of Mysia in Asia Minor, purchased 
her and made her his wife: her tomb was shown 
at Pergamus on the river Kaikus even in the time 
of Pausanias’. 

The child Télephus, exposed on Mount Parthe- 
nius, was wonderfully sustained by the milk of a 
doe: the herdsmen of Korythus brought him up, 
and he was directed by the Delphian oracle to go 
and find his parents in Mysia. ‘Teuthras adopted 
him, and he succeeded to the throne: in the first 
attempt of the army of Agamemnon against Troy, 
on which occasion they mistook their point and 
landed in Mysia, his valour signally contributed to 
the repulse of the Greeks, though he was at last 
vanquished and desperately wounded by the spear 
of Achilles—by whom however he was afterwards 
healed, under the injunction of the oracle, and be- 
came the guide of the Greeks in their renewed 
attack upon the Trojans’. 

' Pausan. vill. 4,6. Apollod. ii. 9,1. Dioddr. iv. 33. 

A separate legend respecting Augé and the birth of Télephus was 
current at Tegea, attached to the temple, statue, and cognomen of 
Eileithyia in the Tegeatic agora (Pausan. vi. 48, 5). 

Hekatzus seems to have narrated in detail the adventures of Augé 
(Pausan. vil. 4, 4; 47,3. Hekatee. Fragm. 345, Didot). 

Euripidés followed a different story about Augé and the birth of 
Télephus in his lost tragedy called Augé. (See Strabo, xiii. p. 615.) 
Respecting the Mvooi of Aischylus, and the two lost dramas, ’Adcadai 
and Mvooi of Sophoklés, little can be made out. (See Welcker, Grie- 
chisch. Tragéd. p. 53, 408-414.) 

* Télephus and his exploits were much dwelt upon in the lost old 
epic poem, the Cyprian Verses. See argument of that poem ap. Diintzer, 
Kp. Fragm.p. 10. His exploits were also celebrated by Pindar (Olymp. 


ix. 70-79); he is enumerated along with Hectér, Cycnus, Memnén, 
the most distinguished opponents of Achilles (Isthm. iv. 46). His birth, 
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From Lykurgus', the son of Aleus and brother 
of Augé, we pass to his son Ankeus, numbered 
among the Argonauts, finally killed in the chase 
of the Kalyd6énian boar, and father of Agapendr, 
who leads the Arcadian contingent against Troy,— 
(the adventures of his niece, the Tegeatic huntress 
Atalanta, have already been touched upon,)— 
then to Echemus, son of Aéropus and grandson 
of the brother of Lykurgus, Képheus. Echemus 
is the chief heroic ornament of Tegea. When 
Hyllus, the son of Héraklés, conducted the Héra- 
kleids on their first expedition against Pelopon- 
nésus, Echemus commanded the Tegean troops 
who assembled along with the other Peloponnésians 
at the isthmus of Corinth to repel the invasion: it 
was agreed that the dispute should be determined 
by single combat, and Echemus, as the champion 
of Peloponnésus, encountered and killed Hyllus. 
Pursuant to the stipulation by which they had 
bound themselves, the Hérakleids retired, and abs- 
tained for three generations from pressing their 
claim upon Peloponnésus. This valorous exploit 
of their great martial hero was cited and appealed 
to by the Tegeates before the battle of Plateea, as 
the principal evidence of their claim to the second 
post in the combined army, next in point of honour 
to that of the Lacedzemonians, and superior to that 
of the Athenians: the latter replied to them by 
producing as counter-evidence the splendid heroic 


as well as his adventures, became subjects with most of the great Attic 
tragedians. 

1 Therewere other local genealogies of Tegea deduced from Lykur- 
gus: Bétachus, eponym of the déme Botachide at that place, was his 
grandson (Nicolaus ap. Steph. Byz. v. Barayidat). 
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deeds of Athens,—the protection of the Hérakleids 
against Eurystheus, the victory over the Kadmeians 
of Thébes, and the complete defeat of the Amazons 
in Attica’. Nor can there be any doubt that these 
legendary glories were both recited by the speakers, 
and heard by the listeners, with profound and un- 
doubting faith, as well as with heart-stirring admi- 
ration. 

One other person there is—Ischys, son of Elatus 
and grandson of Arkas—in the fabulous genealogy 
of Arcadia whom it would be improper to pass 
over, Inasmuch as his name and adventures are 
connected with the genesis of the memorable god or 
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hero Adsculapius, or Asklépius. Kordnis, daughter Korénis 


of Phlegyas, and resident near the lake Boebéis in 
Thessaly, was beloved by Apollo and became preg- 
nant by him: unfaithful to the god, she listened to 
the propositions of Ischys son of Elatus, and con- 
sented to wed him: a raven brought to Apollo the 
fatal news, which so incensed him that he changed 
the colour of the bird from white, as it previously 
had been, into black’. Artemis, to avenge the 


' Herodot. ix. 27. Echemus is described by Pindar (Ol. xi. 69) as 
gaming the prize of wrestling in the fabulous Olympic games, on their 
first establishment by Héraklés. He also found a place in the Hesiodic 
Catalogue as husband of Timandra, the sister of Helen and Klyte- 
mnéstra (Hesiod, Fragm. 105, p. 318, Marktscheff.). 

? Apollodér. im. 10, 3; Hesiod, Fragm. 141-142, Marktscheff. ; 
Strab. ix. p. 442; Pherekydés, Fragm. 8; Akusilaus, Fragm. 25, Didot. 
T@ pev ap’ adyyedos AOE Kdpa€, tepns amd Saros 

Tudo és nyabény, kai p eppacev epy aidnra 

hoiBo akepoekoun, dre” loyus ynpe Képove 

Eidaridns, Beyvao Sioyynto.o Ovyatpa. (Hesiod, Fr.) 
The change of the colour of the crow is noticed both in Ovid, Meta- 
morph. i. 632, in Antonin, Liberal. c. 20, and in Servius ad Virgil. 
Mneid. vii. 761, though the name “Corvo custode ejus” is there printed 
with a capital letter, as if it were a man named Corvus. 
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wounded dignity of her brother, put Kordnis to 
death; but Apollo preserved the male child of 
which she was about to be delivered, and consigned 
it to the Centaur Cheirén to be brought up. The 
child was named Asklépius or A®sculapius, and 
acquired, partly from the teaching of the beneficent 
leech Cheirén, partly from inborn and superhu- 
man aptitude, a knowledge of the virtues of herbs 
and a mastery of medicine and surgery, such as 
had never before been witnessed. He not only 
cured the sick, the wounded, and the dying, but 
even restored the dead to life. Kapaneus, Eri- 
phylé, Hippolytus, Tyndareus and Glaukus were 
all affirmed by different poets and logographers to 
have been endued by him with a new life’. But 
Zeus now found himself under the necessity of 
taking precautions lest mankind, thus unexpectedly 
protected against sickness and death, should no 
longer stand in need of the immortal gods: he 
smote Asklépius with thunder and killed him. 
Apollo was so exasperated by this slaughter of his 

? Schol. Eurip. Alkést. 1; Diod6r. iv. 71; Apolloddér. iii. 10, 3; Pin- 
dar, Pyth. iii. 59; Sextus Empiric. adv. Grammatic. i. 12. p. 271. Ste- 
sichorus named Eriphylé—the Naupaktian verses, Hippolytus—(com- 
pare Servius ad Virgil. Aineid. vii. 761); Panyasis, Tyndareus; a proof 
of the popularity of this tale among the poets. Pindar says that 
/Esculapius was ‘“‘tempted by gold” to raise a man from the dead, 
and Plato (Legg. ii. p. 408) copies him: this seems intended to afford 
some colour for the subsequent punishment. ‘ Mercede id captum 
(observes Boeckh. ad Pindar. 1. c.) Ai’sculapium fecisse recentior est 
fictio; Pindari fortasse ipsius, quem tragici secuti sunt: haud dubie a 
medicorum avaris moribus profecta, qui Greecorum medicis nostrisque 
communes sunt.” The rapacity of the physicians (granting it to be 
ever so well-founded, both then and now) appears to me less likely to 
have operated upon the mind of Pindar, than the disposition to extenuate 


the cruelty of Zeus, by imputing guilty and sordid views to Asklépius. 
Compare the citation from Dikeearchus, infra p. 249, note 1. 
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highly-gifted son, that he killed the Cyclépes who 
had fabricated the thunder, and Zeus was about 
to condemn him to Tartarus for doing so; but on 
the intercession of Laténa he relented, and was 
satisfied with imposing upon him a temporary ser- 
vitude in the house of Admétus at Pheree. 
Asklépius was worshiped with very great solem- 
nity at Trikka, at Kos, at Knidus, and in many 
different parts of Greece, but especially at Epi- 
daurus, so that more than one legend had grown 
up respecting the details of his birth and adven- 
tures: in particular, his mother was by some called 
Arsinoé. But a formal application had been made 
on this subject (so the Epidaurians told Pausanias) 
to the oracle of Delphi, and the god in reply ac- 
knowledged that Asklépius was his son by Koronis'. 
The tale above recounted seems to have been both 
the oldest and the most current. It is adorned by 
Pindar in a noble ode, wherein however he omits 
all mention of the raven as messenger—not speci- 
fying who or what the spy was from whom Apollo 
learnt the infidelity of Korénis. By many this was 
considered as an improvement in respect of poetical 
effect, but it illustrates the mode in which the cha- 
racteristic details and simplicity of the old fables” 


1 Pausan. ii. 26, where several distinct stories are mentioned, each 
springing up at some one or other of the sanctuaries of the god: quite 
enough to justify the idea of these Adsculapii (Cicero, N. D. iii. 22). 

Homer, Hymn. ad Alsculap. 2. The tale briefly alluded to in the 
Homeric Hymn. ad Apollin. 209. is evidently different : Ischys is there 
the companion of Apollo, and Korénis is an Arcadian damsel. 

Aristidés, the fervent worshiper of Asklepius, adopted the story of 
Kordnis, and composed hymns on the ydjov KopwviSos kal yéveow Tod 
cod (Orat. 23. p. 463, Dind.). 

2 See Pindar, Pyth. iti. The Scholiast puts a construction upon 
Pindar’s words which is at any rate far-fetched, if indeed it he at all 
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came to be exchanged for dignified generalities, 
adapted to the altered taste of society. 

Machaon and Podaleirius, the two sons of Asklé- 
plus, command the contingent from Trikka, in the 
north-west region of Thessaly, at the siege of ‘Troy 
by Agamemnon’. They are the leeches of the Gre- 
cian army, highly prized and consulted by all the 
wounded chiefs. Their medical renown was further 
prolonged in the subsequent poem of Arktinus, 
the Iliu-Persis, wherein the one was represented 
as unrivalled in surgical operations, the other as 
sagacious in detecting and appreciating morbid 
symptoms. It was Podaleirius who first noticed 
the glaring eyes and disturbed deportment which 
preceded the suicide of Ajax’. 

Galen appears uncertain whether Asklépius (as 
well as Dionysus) was originally a god, or whether 
he was first a man and then became afterwards a 
god®; but Apollodorus professed to fix the exact 
date of his apotheosis*. Throughout all the histo- 


admissible: he supposes that Apollo knew the fact from his own omni- 
science, without any informant, and he praises Pindar for having thus 
transformed the old fable. But the words ov& €Aaée oxdrov seem cer- 
tainly to imply some informant: to suppose that oxdmoy means the 
god’s own mind, is a strained interpretation. 

1 Thad, u. 730. The Messénians laid claim to the sons of Asklépius 
as their heroes, and tried to justify the pretension by a forced construc- 
tion of Homer (Pausan. ii. 4, 2), 

2 Arktinus, Epice. Greec. Fragm. 2. p. 22, Diimtzer. The Ilias Minor 
mentioned the death of Machaén by Eurypylus, son of Télephus 
(Fragm. 5. p. 19, Dintzer). 

3 ’AgkAnmids ye Tot Kal Ardvuaos, ei GvOpwrot mpdtepoy HaTny €lTE Kal 
apxndev Oeot (Galen, Protreptic. 9. t. 1. p. 22, Kuhn). Pausanias 
considers him as Oeds e€ apyijs (ii. 26, 7). In the important temple at 
Smyrna he was worshiped as Zevs ’AckAnmids (Aristidés, Or. 6. p. 64; 
Or. 23. p. 456, Dind.). 

4 Apollodér. ap. Clem. Alex. Strom. i. p. 381; see Heyne, Frag- 
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rical ages the descendants of Asklépius were nume- 
rous and widely diffused. The many families or 
gentes called Asklépiads, who devoted themselves 
to the study and practice of medicine, and who 
principally dwelt near the temples of Asklépius, 
whither sick and suffering men came to obtain 
relief(—all recognised the god not merely as the 
object of their common worship, but also as their 
actual progenitor. Like Solon, who reckoned Né- 
leus and Poseidon as his ancestors, or the Milésian 
Hekatzeus, who traced his origin through fifteen 
successive links to a god—like the privileged gens 
at Pélion in Thessaly', who considered the wise 
Centaur Cheirén as their progenitor, and who in- 
herited from him their precious secrets respecting 
the medicinal herbs of which their neighbourhood 
was full,—Asklépiads, even of the later times, 
numbered and specified all the intermediate links 
which separated them from their primitive divine 
parent. One of these genealogies has been preserved 
to us, and we may be sure that there were many 
such, as the Asklépiads were found in many differ- 


ment. Apollodor. p. 410. According to Apollodérus, the apotheosis of 
Héraklés and of A‘sculapius took place at the same time, thirty-eight 
years after Héraklés began to reign at Argos. 

' About Hekateeus, Herodot. 1. 143; about Solén, Diogen. Laért, 
Vit. Platon. mit. 

A curious fragment, preserved from the lost works of Dikearchus, 
tells us of the descendants of the Centaur Cheirén at the town of 
Pélion, or perhaps at the neighbourimg town of Démétrias,—it is not 
quite certam which, perhaps at both (see Dikeearch. Fragment. ed. Fuhr, 
p. 408). Lavrny de tiv Stvapww év rv modutaev oide yévos, 5 Si) Aéyerat 
Xelpwvos amdyovoy civar’ mapabdidwar dé Kat Seixvvct mathp vid, Kal oUT@s 
n Stivapis Pudaocera, ws ovdeis GANos ofde TOY ToALTOV" ovx Gato Se 
Tous emloTapevous Ta PappaKka prs Ood Tots Kauvodor Bonbeiv, add mpovka. 

Plato, de Republ. ui. 4 (p. 391). ’Ayidreds i767 coperare Xeipwve 
reOpdppevos. Compare Xenophon, De Venat. c. 1. 
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ent places!. Among them were enrolled highly 
instructed and accomplished men, such as the 
great Hippocratés and the historian Ktésias, who 
prided themselves on the divine origin of themselves 
and their gens*—so much did the legendary element 
pervade even the most philosophical and positive 
minds of historical Greece. Nor can there be any 
doubt that their means of medical observation must 
have been largely extended by their vicinity to a 
temple so much frequented by the sick, who came 
in confident hopes of divine relief, and who, whilst 
they offered up sacrifice and prayer to A4sculapius, 
and slept in his temple in order to be favoured 
with healing suggestions in their dreams, might, in 


1 See the genealogy at length in Le Clerc, Histoire de la Médecine, 
lib. ii. ec. 2. p. 78, also p. 287; also Littré, Introduction aux Céuvres 
Complétes d’Hippocrate, t. 1. p. 35. Hippocratés was the seventeenth 
from A’sculapius. 

Theopompus the historian went at considerable length into the pedi- 
gree of the Asklépiads of Kés and Knidus, tracing them up to Poda- 
leirius and his first settlement at Syrnus in Karia (see Theopomp. 
Fragm. 111, Didot): Polyanthus of Kyréné composed a special treatise 
mepi THs TOV ’“AoKAnTLAday yevecews (Sextus Empiric. adv. Grammat. 
i, 12. p. 271); see Stephan. Byz. v. Kas, and especially Aristidés, 
Orat. vii. Asclépiade. The Asklépiads were even reckoned among the 
’Apxnyérat of Rhodes, jomtly with the Heérakleids (Aristidés, Or, 44, ad 
Rhod. p. 839, Dind.). 

In the extensive sacred enclosure at Epidaurus stood the statues of 
Asklépius and his wife Epioné (Pausan. 11. 29, 1): two daughters are 
coupled with him by Aristophanés, and he was considered especially 
evrats (Plutus, 654): Jaso, Panakeia and Hygicia are named by Aristidés. 

2 Plato, Protagor. c. 6 (p. 311). “Immoxparn tov K@ov, roy Trav Ac - 
kAnmaday ; also Pheedr. c. 121 (p. 270). About Ktésias, Galen, Opp. 
t. v. p. 652, Basil.; and Bahrt, Fragm. Ktésie, p. 20. Aristotle (see 
Stahr. Aristotelia, i. p. 82) and Xenophon, the physician of the em- 
peror Claudius, were both Asklépiads (Tacit. Annal. xii. 61). Plato, 
de Republ. iti. 405, calls them rovs copwyods “AokAnmiddas. 

Pausanias, a distinguished physician at Gela in Sicily, and contem- 
porary of the philosopher Empedoklés, was also an Asklépiad : see the 
verses of Empedoklés upon him, Diogen. Laért. vii, 61, 
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case the god withheld his supernatural aid, consult 
his living descendants’. The sick visitors at Kés, 
or Trikka, or Epidaurus, were numerous and con- 
stant, and the tablets usually hung up to record the 
particulars of their maladies, the remedies resorted 
to, and the cures operated by the god, formed both 
an interesting decoration of the sacred ground and 
an instructive memorial to the Asklépiads’. 

The genealogical descent of Hippocratés and the 
other Asklépiads from the god Asklépius is not 
only analogous to that of Hekatwus and Soldén 
from their respective ancestoral gods, but also to 
that of the Lacedemonian kings from Héraklés, 
upon the basis of which the whole supposed chro- 
nology of the ante-historical times has been built, 
from Eratosthenés and Apollodérus down to the 
chronologers of the present century®. I shall re- 
vert to this hereafter. 


1 Strabo, viii. p. 374; Aristophan. Vesp. 122; Plutus, 635-750; 
where the visit to the temple of A‘sculapius is described in great detail, 
though with a broad farcical colouring. 

During the last illness of Alexander the Great, several of his principal 
officers slept in the temple of Serapis, in the hope that remedies would 
be suggested to them im their dreams (Arrian, vu. 26). 

Pausanias, in describing the various temples of Asklépius which he 
saw, announces as a fact quite notorious and well-understood, ‘‘ Here 
cures are wrought by the god” (i. 36, 1; i. 26, 7; vil. 27, 4): see 
Suidas, v. "Apicrapxos. The Orations of Aristidés, especially the 6th 
and 7th, Asklépius and the Asklépiade, are the most striking manifesta- 
tions of faith and thanksgiving towards A‘sculapius, as well as attesta- 
tions of his extensive working throughout the Grecian world; also 
Orat. 23 and 25, ‘Iepdv Adyos, 1 and 3; and Or. 45 (De Rhetorica, 
p: 22, Dind.), air ev ’AckAnmtod Tay det StarpiBdovrey ayedal, &e. 

> Pausan. 1. 27,3; 36, 1. Tavraus éyyeypappeva eore kal dvdpav Kai 
yvuvaikGv ovopara dxeaOevrwv tno Tov AckAnmLov, mpdcere S€ Kal voonpa, 
6,Tt Exaotos evoonoe, kal dws id0y,—the cures are wrought by the god 
himself. 

*« Apollodorus etatem Herculis pro eardine chronologie habuit” 
(Heyne, ad Apollodér, Fragm. p. 410). 
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CHAPTER X. 


MAKUS AND HIS DESCENDANTS.—AGINA, SALAMIS, AND 
PHTHIA. 


Tue memorable heroic genealogy of the A®akids 
establishes a fabulous connection between A%gi- 
na, Salamis, and Phthia, which we can only re- 
cognise as a fact, without being able to trace its 
origin. 

Afakus was the son of Zeus, born of Augina, 
daughter of AsoOpus, whom the god had carried off 
and brought into the island to which he gave her 
name: she was afterwards married to Aktér, and 
had by him Mencetius, father of Patroclus. As 
there were two rivers named Asopus, one between 
Phlius and Sikyén, and another between Thébes 
and Platea—so the Auginétan heroic genealogy was 
connected both with that of Thébes and with that 
of Phlius: and this belief led to practical conse- 
quences in the minds of those who accepted the 
legends as genuine history. For when the Thé- 
bans, in the 68th Olympiad, were hard-pressed in 
war by Athens, they were directed by the Delphian 
oracle to ask assistance of their next of kin: recol- 
lecting that Thébé and Aégina had been sisters, 
common daughters of Asopus, they were induced 
to apply to the Adginétans as their next of kin, 
and the Atginétans gave them aid, first by sending 
to them their common heroes, the Avakids, next by 
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actual armed force’. Pindar dwells emphatically 
on the heroic brotherhood between Thébes, his 
native city, and Avgina’. 

fHakus was alone in Augina : to relieve him from 
this solitude, Zeus changed all the ants in the 
island into men, and thus provided him with a 
numerous population, who, from their origin, were 
called Myrmidons*®. By his wife Endéis, daughter 
of Cheirén, A®Zakus had for his sons Péleus and 
Telam6én : by the Nereid Psamathé, he had Phokus. 
A monstrous crime had then recently been com- 
mitted by Pelops, in killing the Arcadian prince, 
Stymphalus, under a simulation of friendship and 
hospitality: for this the gods had smitten all 
Greece with famine and barrenness. The oracles 
afhrmed that nothing could relieve Greece from 
this intolerable misery except the prayers of Alakus, 
the most pious of mankind. Accordingly envoys 
from all quarters flocked to Aégina, to prevail upon 
Afakus to put up prayers for them: on his suppli- 
cations the gods relented, and the suffering imme- 
diately ceased. The grateful Greeks established in 


1 Herodot. v. 81. 2-Nem. iv. 22. Isthm. vu. 16. 

* This tale, respecting the transformation of the ants into men, is as 
old as the Hesiodic Catalogue of Women. See Diintzer, Fragm. Epicce. 
21. p. 34; evidently an etymological tale from the name Myrmidones. 
Pausanias throws aside both the etymology and the details of the mira- 
cle: he says that Zeus raised men from the earth, at the prayer of 
Makus (11. 29, 2): other authors retained the etymology of Myrmidons 
from pvpunkes, but gave a different explanation (Kallimachus, Fragm. 
114, Dimtzer). Muppiddvov éoonva (Strabo, viii. p. 375). “Eoony, 6 
oixtoTns (Hygin. fab. 52). 

According to the Thessalian legend, Myrmidén was the son of Zeus 
by Eurymedusa, daughter of Kletor; Zeus having assumed the disguise 
of an ant (Clemens Alex. Admon. ad Gent. p. 29. Sylb.). 
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fAgina the temple and worship of Zeus Panhellé- 
nius, one of the lasting monuments and institutions 
of the island, on the spot where Auakus had offered 
up his prayer. The statues of the-envoys who 
had come to solicit him were yet to be seen in the 
AXvakeium, or sacred edifice of AXakus, in the time 
of Pausanias: and the Athenian I[sokratés, in his 
eulogy of Evagoras, the despot of Salamis in Cy- 
prus (who traced his descent through Teukrus to 
fHakus), enlarges upon this signal miracle, re- 
counted and believed by other Greeks as well as by 
the “Bginétans, as a proof both of the great qualities 
and of the divine favour and patronage displayed 
in the career of the Atakids!. A®akus was also 
employed to aid Poseidén and Apollo in building 
the walls of Troy’. 

Péleus and Telamoén, the sons of A®vakus, con- 
tracting a jealousy of their bastard brother, Phokus, 
in consequence of his eminent skill in gymnastic 
contests, conspired to put him to death. Telamén 
flung his quoit at him while they were playing to- 
gether, and Péleus despatched him by a blow with 
his hatchet in the back. They then concealed the 
dead body in a wood, but Atakus, having discovered 
both the act and the agents, banished the brothers 


1 Apollod. ii. 12,6. Isokrat. Evagor. Encom. vol. ii. p. 278, Auger. 
Pausan. i. 44,13; u. 29,6. Schol. Aristoph. Equit. 1253. 

So in the 106th Psalm, respecting the Israelites and Phinees, v. 29, 
“They provoked the Lord to anger by their inventions, and the plague 
was great among them ;”’ “Then stood up Phinees and prayed, and so 
the plague ceased ;”’ “And that was counted unto him for righteous- 
ness, among all posterities for evermore.” 

2 Pindar, Olymp. vu. 41, with the Scholia. Didymus did not find 
this story m any other poet older than Pindar. 
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from the island!. For both of them eminent de- 
stinies were in store. 

While we notice the indifference to the moral 
quality of actions implied in the old Hesiodic le- 
gend, when it imputes distinctly and nakedly this 
proceeding to two of the most admired persons 
of the heroic world—it is not less instructive 
to witness the change of feeling which had taken 
place in the age of Pindar. That warm eulogist 
of the great A‘akid race hangs down his head 
with shame, and declines to recount, though he is 
obliged darkly to glance at, the cause which forced 
the pious Auakus to banish his sons from A%gina. 
It appears that Kallimachus, if we may judge by 
a short fragment, manifested the same repugnance 
to mention it?. 

Telamon retired to Salamis, then ruled by Ky- 
chreus, the son of Poseidén and Salamis, who had 
recently rescued the island from the plague of a 
terrible serpent. This animal, expelled from Sala- 
mis, retired to Eleusis in Attica, where it was re- 
ceived and harboured by the goddess Démétér in 


' Apollod. ui. 12, 6, who relates the tale somewhat differently ; but 
the old epic poem Alkmzednis gave the details (ap. Schol. Eurip. 
Andromach. 685)—- 

"Ev@a pev avrideos TeXapov tpoxoedet dicxa 
TIA7nfe Kapyn’ Undevs b€ Gods ava xetpa raviacas 
"A€iny evyadkov eremANyet peTa VOTA. 

* Pindar, Nem. y. 15, with Scholia, and Kallimach. Frag. 136. Apol- 
onius Rhodius represents the fratricide as madvertent and uninten- 
tional (1. 92); one instance amongst many of the tendency to soften 
down and moralise the ancient tales. 

Pindar, however, seems to forget this incident when he speaks in 


other places of the general character of Péleus (Olymp. ii. 75-86. 
Isthm. vu. 40), 
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her sacred domicile!. Kychreus dying childless 
left his dominion to Telamén, who, marrying Peri- 
boea, daughter of Alkathoos, and granddaughter of 
Pelops, had for his son the celebrated Ajax. Tela- 
mon took part both in the chase of the Kalydénian 
boar and in the Argonautic expedition : he was also 
the intimate friend and companion of Héraklés, 
whom he accompanied in his enterprise against the 
Amazons, and in the attack made with only six 
ships upon Laomedon, king of Troy. This last 
enterprise having proved completely successful, 
Telam6n was rewarded by Héraklés with the pos- 
session of the daughter of Laomedén, Hésioné— 
who bore to him Teukros, the most distinguished 
archer amidst the host of Agamemnon, and the 
founder of Salamis in Cyprus’. 

Péleus went to Phthia, where he married the 
daughter of Eurytion, son of Aktor, and received 
from him the third part of his dominions. Ta- 
king part in the Kalydonian boar-hunt, he unin- 
tentionally killed his father-in-law Eurytion, and 
was obliged to flee to Iélkos, where ke received 
purification from Akastus, son of Pelias: the dan- 
ger to which he became exposed by the calum- 
nious accusations of the enamoured wife of Akas- 

1 Apollod. in. 12, 7. Euphorion, Fragm. 5, Dinizer, p. 43, Epice. 
Grec. There may have been a tutelary serpent in the temple at Eleu- 
sis, as there was in that of Athéné Polias at Athens (Herodot. vin. 41. 
Photius, v. Oikotpov ode. Aristophan. Lysistr. 759, with the Schol.). 

2 Apollod. ii. 12, 7. Hesiod. ap. Strab. ix. p. 393. 

The libation and prayer of Héraklés, prior to the birth of Ajax, and 
his fixing the name of the yet unborn child, from an eagle (aierds) 
which appeared in response to his words, was detailed in the Hesiodic 


Eoiai, and is celebrated by Pindar (Isthm. vy, 30-54). See also the 
Schoha. 
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tus has already been touched upon in a previous 
section. Péleusalso was among the Argonauts ; the 
most memorable event in his life however was his 
inarriage with the sea-goddess Thetis. Zeus and 
Poseidén had both conceived a violent passion for 
Thetis. But the former, having been forewarned by 
Prométheus that Thetis was destined to give birth 
to a son more powerful than his father, compelled 
her, much against her own will, to marry Péleus ; 
who, instructed by the intimations of the wise 
Cheirén, was enabled to seize her on the coast 
called Sépias in the southern region of Thessaly. 
She changed her form several times, but Pé- 
leus held her fast until she resumed her original 
appearance, and she was then no longer able to 
resist. All the gods were present, and brought 
splendid gifts to these memorable nuptials: Apollo 
sang with his harp, Poseiddn gave to Péleus the 
immortal horses Xanthus and Balius, and Cheirén 
presented a formidable spear, cut from an ash-tree 
on Mount Pélion. We shall have reason hereafter 
to recognise the value of both these gifts in the 
exploits of Achilles'. 

' Apollodér. ii. 13, 5. Homer, Thad, xvii. 434; xxiv. 62. Pindar, 
Nem. iv. 50-68; Isthm. vu. 27-50. MHerodot. vii. 192. Catullus, 
Carm. 64. Epithal. Pel. et Thetidos, with the prefatory remarks of 
Deering. 

The nuptials of Péleus and Thetis were much celebrated in the He- 
siodic Catalogue, or perhaps in the Eoiai (Diintzer, Epic. Gree. Frag. 
36. p. 39), and Aigimius—see Schol. ad Apollon. Rhod. iv. 869—where 
there is a curious attempt of Staphylus to rationalize the marriage of 
Péleus and Thetis. 

There was a town, seemingly near Pharsalus in Thessaly, called The- 
tideium. Thetis is said to have been carried by Péleus to both these 


places : probably it grew up round a temple and sanctuary of this goddess 
(Pherekyd. Frag. 16, Didot ; Hellanik. ap. Steph. Byz. GeariSeior). 
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The prominent part assigned to Thetis in the 
Iliad is well known, and the post-Homeric poets of 
the Legend of Troy introduced her as actively con- 
curring first to promote the glory, finally to bewail 
the death of her distinguished son}. Péleus, having 
survived both his son Achilles and his grandson 
Neoptolemus, is ultimately directed to place him- 
self on the very spot where he had originally seized 
Thetis, and thither the goddess comes herself to 
fetch him away, in order that he may exchange the 
desertion and decrepitude of age for a life of im- 
mortality along with the Néreids*. The spot was 
indicated to Xerxés when he marched into Greece 
by the Iénians who accompanied him, and his magi 
offered solemn sacrifices to her as well as to the 
other Néreids, as the presiding goddesses and 
mistresses of the coast’. 

Neoptolemus or Pyrrhus, the son of Achilles, 
too young to engage in the commencement of the 
siege of Troy, comes on the stage after the death of 
his father as the indispensable and prominent agent 
in the final capture of the city. He returns victor 
from Troy, not to Phthia, but to Epirus, bringing 
with him the captive Andromaché, widow of Hector, 
by whom Molossus is born to him. He himself 
perishes in the full vigour of life at Delphi by the 
machinations of Orestés, son of Agamemnon. But 
his son Molossus—like Fleance, the son of Banquo, 

1 See the arguments of the lost poems, the Cypria and the Hthiopis, 
as given by Proclus, i Dintzer, Fragm. Epic. Gr. p. 11-16; also 
Schol. ad Thad. xvi. 140; and the extract from the lost Vuxocracia of 
Eschylus, ap. Plato. de Republic. 1. e. 21 (p. 382, St.). 


? Eurip. Androm. 1242-1260; Pindar, Olymp. ii. 86. 
> Herodot. vi. 198. 
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in Macbeth—becomes the father of the powerful 
race of Molossian kings, who played so conspicuous 
a part during the declining vigour of the Grecian 
cities, and to whom the title and parentage of 
fKakids was a source of peculiar pride, identifying 
them by community of heroic origin with genuine 
and undisputed Hellénes’. 

The glories of Ajax, the second grandson of 
fKakus, before Troy, are surpassed only by those of 
Achilles. He perishes by his own hand, the victim 
of an insupportable feeling of humiliation, because 
a less worthy claimant is allowed to carry off from 
him the arms of the departed Achilles. His son 
Phileeus receives the citizenship of Athens, and the 
gens or déme called Philaide traced up to him its 
name and its origin: moreover the distinguished 
Athenians, Miltiadés and Thucydidés, were regarded 
as members of this heroic progeny?. 

Teukrus escaped from the perils of the siege of 
Troy as well as from those of the voyage home- 
ward, and reached Salamis in safety. But his 
father Telamon, indignant at his having returned 
without Ajax, refused to receive him, and compelled 
him to expatriate. He conducted his followers to 


' Plutarch, Pyrrh. 1; Justin, xi. 3; Eurip. Androm. 1253; Arrian> 
Exp. Alexand. 1. 11. 

? Pherekydés and Hellanikus ap. Marcellin. Vit. Thucydid. init. ; 
Pausan. 1. 29, 4; Plutarch, Solén, 10. According to Apollodorus, 
however, Pherekydés said that Telamén was only the friend of Péleus, 
not his brother,—not the son of Adakus (iii. 12, 7): this seems an in- 
consistency. There was however a warm dispute between the Athe- 
nians and the Megarians respecting the title to the hero Ajax, who was 
claimed by both (see Pausan. i. 42, 4; Plutarch, J. c.): the Megarans 
accused Peisistratus of having interpolated a line into the Catalogue in 
the Iliad (Strabo, ix. p. 394). 
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Cyprus, where he founded the city of Salamis: his 
descendant Evagoras was recognised as a Teukrid 
and as an Avakid even in the time of Isokratés’. 
Such was the splendid heroic genealogy of the 
fKakids,—a family renowned for military excellence. 
The Atakeion at AXgina, in which prayer and sa- 
crifice were offered to Atakus, remained in undimi- 
nished dignity down to the time of Pausanias?. 
This genealogy connects together various eminent 
gentes in Achaia Phthidtis, in ASgina, in Salamis, 
in Cyprus, and amongst the Epirotic Molossians. 
Whether we are entitled to infer from it that the 
island of ASgina was originally peopled by Myr- 
midones from Achaia Phthidtis, as O. Miller ima- 
gines®, I will not pretend to affirm. These mythical 
pedigrees seem to unite together special clans or 
gentes, rather than the bulk of any community—just 
as we know that the Athenians generally had no part 
in the AXakid genealogy, though certain particular 


1 Herodot. vii.90; Isokrat. Enc. Evag. ut sup.; Sophokl. Ajax, 984- 
995; Vellei. Patercul. i. 1; Auschyl. Pers. 891, and Schol. The return 
from Troy of Teukrus, his banishment by Telamon, and his settlement 
in Cyprus, formed the subject of the Tedxpos of Sophoklés, and of a 
tragedy under a similar title by Pacuvius (Cicero de Orat. i. 58; ii. 46) ; 
Sophokl. Ajax, 892; Pacuvu Fragm. Teucr. 15.— 

«Te repudio, nec recipio, natum abdico, 
Facesse.”’ 
The legend of Teukros was connected in Attic archeology with the pe- 
culiar functions and formalities of the judicature, ev ®pearrot (Pausan. 
8 Os Sa, 29,77): 
? Hesiod, Fragm. Diintz. Eoiai, 55, p. 43.— 

"AAKHY pev yap ed@kev OdVprLos Aiakidaor, 

Novy & ’ApvOaovidas, tAodTov & exrop’ "Arpeldnac. 
Polyb. v. 2.— 

Alakidas, roké€u@ Kexapnoras nite Sari. 


3 See his Aginetica, p. 14, his earliest work: 
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Athenian families laid claim to it. The intimate 
friendship between Achilles and the Opuntian hero 
Patroclus—and the community of name and fre- 
quent conjunction between the Locrian Ajax, son 
of Oileus, and Ajax, son of Telamon—connect the 
Makids with Opus and the Opuntian Locrians, in 
a manner which we have no farther means of ex- 
plaining. Pindar too represents Mencetius, father 
of Patroclus, as son of Aktér and Augina, and there- 
fore maternal brother of AZakus?. 


1 Pindar, Olymp. ix. 74. The hero Ajax, son of Oileus, was espe- 
cially worshiped at Opus; solemn festivals and games were celebrated 
in his honour. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


ATTIC LEGENDS AND GENEALOGIES. 


Erechtheus THE most ancient name in Attic archeology, as 


—auto- 


chthonous. far as our means of information reach, is that of 


Erechtheus, who is mentioned both in the Cata- 
logue of the Iliad and in a brief allusion of the 
Odyssey. Born of the Earth, he is brought up by 
the goddess Athéné, adopted by her as her ward, 
and installed in her temple at Athens, where the 
Athenians offer to him annuai sacrifices. The 
Athenians are styled in the Iliad, ‘‘ the people of 
Erechtheus'.” ‘This is the most ancient testimony 
concerning Erechtheus, exhibiting him as a di- 
vine or heroic, certainly a superhuman person, and 
identifying him with the primitive germination (if 
I may use a term, the Grecian equivalent of which 
would have pleased an Athenian ear) of Attic man. 
And he was recognised in this same character, 
even at the close of the fourth century before the 
Christian era, by the Butade, one of the most 
ancient and important Gentes at Athens, who 
boasted of him as their original ancestor: the ge- 


1 Thad, nu. 546. Odyss. vu. 81.— 
OLS dp AOnvas elyov........ 
Anpov ’Epex Ojos peyadnropos, dy ror’ >A@nyn 
Ope, Aros Ovyarnp, réxe dé CeiSwpos ”Apoupa, 
Kad & ev AOnvyo ecivev Ed evi rion ye, 
-Evdbe jury Tavpourt Kal dpvevois iXdovrat 


lal > / , val 
Kovpot A@nvaiwv, repirehNopevay evvavTov. 
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nealogy of the great Athenian orator Lykurgus, 
a member of this family, drawn up by his son 
Abron, and painted on a public tablet in the 
Erechtheion, contained as its first and highest 
name, Erechtheus, son of Héphestos and the 
Earth. In the Erechtheion, Erechtheus was wor- 
shiped conjointly with Athéné: he was identified 
with the god Poseidén, and bore the denomination 
of Poseid6én Erechtheus: one of the family of the 
Butadz, chosen among themselves by lot, enjoyed 
the privilege and performed the functions of his he- 
reditary priest’. Herodotus also assigns the same 
earth-born origin to Erechtheus?: but Pindar, the 
old poem called the Danais, Euripidés and Apollo- 
dérus—all name Erichthonius, son of Héphestos 
and the Earth, as the being who was thus adopted 
and made the temple-companion of Athéné, while 
Apollodérus in another place identifies Erichtho- 
nius with Poseidén’. The Homeric scholiast treated 
Erechtheus and Erichthonius as the same person 
under two names*: and since, in regard to such 


1 See the Life of Lykurgus, in Plutarch’s (I call it by that name, as 
it is always printed with his works) Lives of the Ten Orators, tom. iv. 
p- 382-384, Wytt. Karnyov d€ rd yévos dd tovTav Kal ’Epexbéws rod 
Is kal “Hdaiorov......... Kal €OTW avT  KaTAaywyi) TOU yévous TaY iepa- 
gapévay Tod Hocedadvos, &e. “Os thy tepwatyny Tocedavos Epexéas 
eiye (pp. 382, 383). Erechtheus Ildpedpos of Athéné—Aristidés, Pana- 
thenaic. p. 184, with the Scholia of Frommel. 

Butés, the eponymus of the Butade, is the first priest of Poseidén 
Erichthonius: Apollod. iii. 15, 1. So Kallias (Xenoph. Sympos. viii. 
40), iepevs OcOv Tay aw ’Epexbéas. 

? Herodot. vin. 55. 

* Harpokration, v, Adroydov. ‘O dé Hivdapos kai 6 tiv Aavaida me- 
Tonkos paow, EptxOduoy e& “Adaicrov cai Tis pavqva. Euripidés, 
fon. 21. Apollod. in. 14,6; 15,1. Compare Plato, Timzeus, ec. 6. 

* Schol. ad Thad. ii. 546, where he cites also Kallimachus for the 
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mythical persons, there exists no other test of 
identity of the subject except perfect similarity 
of the attributes, this seems the reasonable con- 
clusion. 

We may presume, from the testimony of Ho- 
mer, that the first and oldest conception of Athens 
and its sacred acropolis places it under the spe- 
cial protection, and represents it as the settlement 
and favourite abode of Athéné, jointly with Posei- 
don; the latter being the inferior, though the 
chosen companion of the former, and therefore ex- 
changing his divine appellation for the cognomen 
of Erechtheus. But the country called Attica, 
which, during the historical ages, forms one social 
and political aggregate with Athens, was originally 
distributed into many independent démes or can- 
tons, and included, besides, various religious clans 
or hereditary sects, (if the expression may be per- 
mitted); that is, a multitude of persons not neces- 
sarily living together in the same locality, but 
bound together by an hereditary communion of 
sacred rites, and claiming privileges, as well as 
performing obligations, founded upon the tradi- 
tional authority of divine persons for whom they 
had a common veneration. Even down to the be- 
ginning of the Peloponnésian war, the demots of 
the various Attic démes, though long since em- 
bodied in the larger political union of Attica, and 
having no wish for separation, still retained the 


story of Erichthonius. Etymologicon Magn. ’Epeyéevs. Plato (Kri- 
tias, c. 4) employs vague and general language to describe the agency 
of Héphzestos and Athéné, which the old fable in Apollodérus (111. 14, 6) 
details in coarser terms. See Ovid, Metam. ii. 757. 
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recollection of their original political autonomy. 
They lived in their own separate localities, resorted 
habitually to their own temples, and visited Athens 
only occasionally for private or political business, 
or for the great public festivals. Each of these 
aggregates, political as well as religious, had its 
own eponymous god or hero, with a genealogy more 
or less extended, and a train of mythical incidents 
more or less copious, attached to his name, according 
to the fancy of the local exegetes and poets. The 
ponymous heroes Marathén, Dekelus, Kolonus, or 
Phlius, had each their own title to worship, and their 
own position as themes of legendary narrative, in- 
dependent of Erechtheus, or Poseidon, or Athéné, 
the patrons of the acropolis common to all of them. 
But neither the archeology of Attica, nor that 
of its various component fractions, was much dwelt 
upon by the ancient epic poets of Greece. Théseus 
is noticed both in the Iliad and Odyssey as having 
carried off from Kréte Ariadné, the daughter of 
Minos—thus commencing that connection between 
the Krétan and Athenian legends which we after- 
wards find so largely amplified—and the sons of 
Théseus take part in the Trojan war'. The chief 
collectors and narrators of the Attic mythes were, 
the prose logographers, authors of the many com- 
positions called Atthides, or works on Attic ar- 
cheology. These writers—Hellanikus, the con- 
temporary of Herodotus, is the earliest composer 
of an Atthis expressly named, though Pherekydés 
also touched upon the Attic fables—these writers, 
I say, interwove into one chronological series the 


' Athra, mother of Théseus, is also mentioned (Homer, Iliad, iii. 144). 
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legends which either greatly occupied their own 
fancy, or commanded the most general reverence 
among their countrymen. In this way the reli- 
gious and political legends of Eleusis, a town ori- 
ginally independent of Athens, but incorporated 
with it before the historical age, were worked into 
one continuous sequence along with those of the 
Erechtheids. In this way, Kekrops, the eponymous 
hero of the portion of Attica called Kekropia, came 
to be placed in the mythical chronology at a 
higher point even than the primitive god or hero 
Erechtheus. 

Ogygés is said to have reigned in Attica’ 1020 
years before the first Olympiad, or 1796 years B.c. 
In his time happened the deluge of Deukalion, 
which destroyed most of the inhabitants of the 
country: after a long interval, Kekrops, an indi- 
genous person, half man and half serpent, is given 
to us by Apollodorus as the first king of the coun- 
try: he bestowed upon the land, which had before 
been called Acté, the name of Kekropia. In his 
day there ensued a dispute between Athéné and 
Poseidén respecting the possession of the acropo- 
lis at Athens, which each of them coveted. First, 


1 Hellanikus, Fragm. 62; Philochor. Fragm. 8, ap. Euseb. Prep. 
Evang. x. 10. p. 489. Larcher (Chronologie d’Hérodote, ch. ix. s. 1. 
p- 278) treats both the historical personality and the date of Ogygés as 
perfectly well authenticated. 

It is not probable that Philochorus should have given any calculation 
of time having reference to Olympiads; and hardly conceivable that 
Hellanikus should have done so. Justm Martyr quotes Hellanikus 
and Philochorus as havmg mentioned Moses,—as odddpa dpyxaiou kat 
mTadaov TOY lovdalev apxovTos M@vcéws pépynvrac—which is still more 
incredible even than the assertion of Eusebius about their having fixed 
the date of Ogygés by Olympiads (see Philochor. Fragm. 9). 
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Poseidoén struck the rock with his trident, and 
produced the well of salt water which existed in 
it, called the Erechthéis: next came Athéné, who 
planted the sacred olive-tree ever afterwards seen 
and venerated in the portion of the Erechtheion 
called the cell of Pandrosus. The twelve gods de- 
cided the dispute; and Kekrops having testified 
before them that Athéné had rendered this inesti- 
mable service, they adjudged the spot to her in 
preference to Poseidén. Both the ancient olive- 
tree and the well produced by Poseidén were seen 
on the acropolis, in the temple consecrated jointly 
to Athéné and Erechtheus, throughout the histori- 
cal ages. Poseiddn, as a mark of his wrath for the 
preference given to Athéné, inundated the Thria- 
sian plain with water’. 

During the regn of Kekrops, Attica was laid 
waste by Karian pirates on the coast, and by inva- 
sions of the Adnian inhabitants from Beedtia. Ke- 
krops distributed the inhabitants of Attica into 
twelve local sections—Kekropia, Tetrapolis, Epa- 
kria, Dekeleia, Eleusis, Aphidna, Thorikus, Brau- 


1 Apollod. im. 14, 1; Herodot. vim. 55; Ovid, Metam. vi. 72. The 
story current among the Athenians represented Kekrops as the judge 
of this controversy (Xenoph. Memor. i. 5, 10). 

The impressions of the trident of Poseiddn were still shown upon 
the rock in the time of Pausanias (Pausan.1. 26, 4). For the sanctity 
of the ancient olive-tree, see the narrative of Herodotus (/. ¢.), relating 
what happened to it when Xerxés occupied the acropolis. As this tale 
seems to have attached itself specially to the local peculiarities of the 
Krechthetum, the part which Poseidén plays in it is somewhat mean : 
that god appears to greater advantage in the neighbourhood of the 
‘Inrroris Kohwvos, as described in the beautiful Chorus of Sophoklés 
(Cidip. Colon. 690-712). 

A curious rationalisation of the monstrous form ascribed to Kekrops 
(Sepuys) in Plutarch (Sera Num. Vindict. p. 551). 
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ron, Kythérus, Sphéttus, Keéphisius, Phalérus. 
Wishing to ascertain the number of inhabitants, he 
commanded each man to cast a single stone into a 
general heap: the number of stones was counted, 
and it was found that there were twenty thou- 
sand!. 

Kekrops married the daughter of Aktzus, who 
(according to Pausanias’s version) had been king 
of the country before him, and had called it by the 
name of Aktza*. By her he had three daughters, 
Aglaurus, Ersé and Pandrosus, and a son, Erysi- 
chthén. Kekrops is called by Pausanias contempo- 
rary of the Arcadian Lyka6dn, and is favourably 
contrasted with that savage prince in respect of 
his piety and humanity®. Though he has been 
often designated in modern histories as an immi- 
grant from Egypt into Attica, yet the far greater 
number of ancient authorities represent him as in- 
digenous or earth-born’*. 

Erysichthon died without issue, and Kranaus 
succeeded him,—another autochthonous person 
and another eponymus,—for the name Kranai was 
an old denomination of the inhabitants of Attica®. 


1 Philochor. ap. Strabo. ix. p. 397. 

? The Parian chronological marble designates Aktzeus as ‘an auto- 
chthonous person. Marmor Parium, Epoch. 3. Pausan.i.2,5. Phi- 
lochorus treated Aktzeus as a fictitious name (Fragm. 8, ut sup.). 

3 Pausan. vil. 2, 2. The three daughters of Kekrops were not un- 
noticed in the mythes (Ovid, Metam. 11. 739): the tale of Kephalus, 
son of Hersé by Hermés, who was stolen away by the goddess Eés or 
Hémera in consequence of his surpassing beauty, was told in more 
than one of the Hesiodic poems (Pausan. 1. 3, 1; Hesiod. Theog. 986). 
See also Euripid. Ion. 269. 

4 Jul. Africanus also (ap. Euseb. x. 9. p. 486-488) calls Kekrops 
yyyerns and avrox dor. 

> Herod. vin. 44. Kpavaat Aénva, Pindar. 
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Kranaus was dethroned by Amphiktyon, by some 
called an autochthonous man ; by others, a son of 
Deukalién: Amphikty6n in his turn was expelled 
by Erichthonius, son of Hépheestos and the Earth, 
—the same person apparently as Erechtheus, but 
inserted by Apollodérus at this point of the series. 
Erichthonius, the pupil and favoured companion of 
Athéné, placed in the acropolis the original Palla- 
dium or wooden statue of that goddess, said to have 
- dropped from heaven: he was moreover the first 
to celebrate the festival of the Panathenea. He 
married the nymph Pasithea, and had for his son 
and successor Pandion!. Erichthonius was the first 
person who taught the art of breaking in horses to 
the yoke, and who drove a chariot and four’. 

In the time of Pandién, who succeeded to Erich- 
thonius, Dionysus and Démétér both came into At- 
tica: the latter was received by Keleos at Eleusis®. 
Pandién married the nymph Zeuxippé, and had 
twin sons, Erechtheus and Butés, and two daugh- 
ters, Prokné and Philoméla. The two latter are 
the subjects of a memorable and well-known le- 
gend. Pandion having received aid in repelling the 
Thébans from Téreus, king of Thrace, gave him 
his daughter Prokné in marriage, by whom he had 
ason,Itys. The beautiful Philoméla, going to visit 
her sister, inspired the barbarous Thracian with an 
irresistible passion: he violated her person, con- 
fined her in a distant pastoral hut, and pretended 


1 Apollod. ii. 14, 6. Pausan. i. 26, 7. 2 Virgil, Georgie iii. 114. 

* The mythe of the visit of Démétér to Eleusis, on which occasion 
she vouchsafed to teach her holy rites to the leading Eleusinians, is 
more fully touched upon in a previous chapter (see ante, p- 50). 
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that she was dead, cutting out her tongue to pre- 
vent her from revealing the truth. After a long 
interval, Philoméla found means to acquaint her 
sister of the cruel deed which had been-perpetrated: 
she wove into a garment words describing her me- 
lancholy condition, and despatched it by a trusty 
messenger. Prokné, overwhelmed with sorrow and 
anger, took advantage of the free egress enjoyed 
by women during the Bacchanalian festival to go 
and release her sister: the two sisters then re- 
venged themselves upon Téreus by killing the boy 
Itys, and serving him up for his father to eat: after 
the meal had been finished, the horrid truth was 
revealed tohim. ‘T'éreus snatched a hatchet to put 
Prokné to death: she fled, along with Philoméla, 
and all the three were changed into birds—Prokné 
became a swallow, Philoméla a nightingale, and 
Téreus an hoopoe’. This tale, so popular with the 
poets, and so illustrative of the general character 
of Grecian legend, is not less remarkable in another 
point of view—that the great historian Thucydidés 
seems to allude to it as an historical fact’, not 
however directly mentioning the final metamor- 





phosis. 


1 Apollod. iii. 14, 8; Adsch. Supplic. 61; Soph. Elektr. 107; Ovid, 
Metamorph. vi. 425-670. Hygimus gives the fable with some addi- 
tional circumstances, fab. 45. Antoninus Laberalis (Narr. 11), or Boeus, 
from whom he copies, has composed a new narrative by combining 
together the names of Pandareos and Aédon, as given in the Odyssey, 
xix. 523, and the adventures of the old Attic fable. The hoopoe still 
continued the habit of chasing the nightingale ; it was to the Athenians 
a present fact. See Schol. Aristoph. Aves, 212. | 

2 Thucyd. ii. 29. He makes express mention of the nightingale in 
connection with the story, though not of the metamorphosis. See 
below, chap. xvi. p. 544, note 2. So also does Pausanias mention and 
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After the death of Pandién, Erechtheus suc- 
ceeded to the kingdom, and his brother, Butés, 
became priest of Poseidon Erichthonius, a function 
which his descendants ever afterwards exercised, 
the Butade or Eteobutade. Erechtheus seems to 
appear in three characters in the fabulous history 
of Athens—as a god, Poseidén Erechtheus'—as a 
hero, Erechtheus, son of the Karth—and now, as a 


king, son of Pandidn: so much did the ideas of 


divine and human rule become confounded and 
blended together in the imagination of the Greeks 
in reviewing their early times. 

The daughters of Erechtheus were not less cele- 
brated in Athenian legend than those of Pandidén. 
Prokris, one of them, is among the heroines seen 
by Odysseus in Hadés: she became the wife of 
Kephalus, son of Deionés, and lived in the Attic 
déme of Thorikus. Kephalus tried her fidelity by 
pretending that he was going away for a long 
period ; but shortly returned, disguising his person 
and bringing with him a splendid necklace. He 
presented himself to Prokris without being re- 
cognised, and succeeded in triumphing over her 


reason upon it as a real incident: he founds upon it several moral re- 
flections (1.5, 4; x.4,5): the author of the Adyos ’Emiraduos, ascribed 
to Demosthenés, treats it in the same manner, as a fact ennobling the 
tribe Pandionis, of which Pandién was the eponymus. The same 
author, i touching upon Kekrops, the eponymus of the Kekropis tribe, 
cannot believe literally the story of his being half man and half serpent : 
he rationalises it, by saying that Kekrops was so called because in wis- 
dom he was like a man, in strength lke a serpent (Demosth. p. 1397; 
1398, Reiske). Hesiod glances at the fable (Opp. Di. 566), ép@poyon 
Ilavé.iovis pro xehidov; see also Alian, V. H. xii. 20. The subject 
was handled by Sophoklés in his lost Téreus. 

' Poseidon is sometimes spoken of under the name of Erechtheus 
simply (Lycophron, 158). See Hesychius, v. "Epeyéevs. 
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chastity. Having accomplished this object, he re- 
vealed to her his true character: she earnestly 
besought his forgiveness, and prevailed upon him 
to grant it. Nevertheless he became shortly after- 
wards the unintentional author of her death: for 
he was fond of hunting, and staid out a long time 
on his excursions, so that Prokris suspected him of 
visiting some rival. She determined to watch him 
by concealing herself in a thicket near the place of 
his midday repose ; and when Kephalus implored 
the presence of Nephelé (a cloud) to protect him 
from the sun’s rays, she suddenly started from her 
hiding-place: Kephalus, thus disturbed, cast his 
hunting-spear unknowingly into the thicket and 
slew his wife. Erechtheus interred her with great 
magnificence, and Kephalus was tried for the act 
before the court of Areopagus, which condemned 
him to exile’. 

Kreiisa, another daughter of Erechtheus, seduced 
by Apollo, becomes the mother of Ion, whom she 
exposes immediately after his birth in the cave 
north of the acropolis, concealing the fact from 
every one. Apollo prevails upon Hermés to con- 
vey the new-born child to Delphi, where he is 
brought up as a servant of the temple, without 
knowing his parents. Kreiisa marries Xuthus, son 


‘of AXolus, but continuing childless, she goes with 


Xuthus to the Delphian oracle to inquire for a 
remedy. The god presents to them Ién, and de- 
sires them to adopt him as their son: their son 


1 Pherekydés, Fragm. 77, Didot; ap. Schol. ad Odyss. xi. 320; Hel- 
lanikus, Fr. 82; ap. Schol. Eurip. Orest. 1648. Apollodérus (iii. 15, 1) 
gives the story differently. 
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Acheeus is afterwards born to them, and [én and 
Acheus become the eponyms of the I[dnians and 
Acheans!. 

Oreithyia, the third daughter of Erechtheus, was 
stolen away by the god Boreas while amusing her- 
self on the banks of+the Ilissus, and carried to his 
residence in Thrace. The two sons of this mar- 
riage, Zétés and Kalais, were born with wings: 
they took part in the Argonautic expedition, and 
engaged in the pursuit of the Harpies: they were 
slain at Ténos by EHéraklés. Kleopatra, the daughter 
of Boreas and Oreithyia, was married to Phineus, 
and had two sons, Plexippus and Pandion ; but 
Phineus afterwards espoused a second wife, Idea, 
the daughter of Dardanus, who, detesting the two 
sons of the former bed, accused them falsely of 
attempting her chastity, and persuaded Phineus in 
his wrath to put out the eyes of both. For this 
cruel proceeding he was punished by the Argonauts 
in the course of their voyage?. 


* Upon this story of Ion is founded the tragedy of Euripidés whieh 
bears that name. I conceive many of the points of that tragedy to be 
of the invention of Euripidés himself; but to represent Ién as son of 
Apollo, not of Xuthus, seems a genuine Attic legend. Respecting this 
drama, see OQ. Miller, Hist. of Dorians, 11. 2. 13-15. I doubt however 
the distinction which he draws between the Ionians and the other popu- 
lation of Attica. 

* Apollodér. ii. 15, 2; Plato, Pheedr.c.3; Sophok. Antig. 984 ; also 
the copious Scholion on Apollon. Rhod. i. 212. 

The tale of Phineus is told very differently in the Argonautic expedi- 
tion as given by Apollénius Rhodius, ii. 180. From Sophoklés we 
learn that this was the Attic version. 

The two winged sons of Boreas and their chase of the Harpies were 
noticed in the Hesiodie Catalogue (see Schol. Apollon. Rhod. ii. 296). 
But whether the Attic legend of Oreithyia was recognised in the He- 
siodic poems seems not certain. 

Both Auschylus and Sophoklés composed dramas on the subject of 
Oreithyia (Longin. de Sublimit. c. 3). “ Ovithyia Atheniensis, filia Ter- 
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On more than one occasion the Athenians de- 
rived, or at least believed themselves to have de- 
rived, important benefits from this marriage of 
Boreas with the daughter of their primeval hero: 
one inestimable service, rendered at a juncture 
highly critical for Grecian independence, deserves 
to be specified’. At the time of the invasion of 
Greece by Xerxés, the Grecian fleet was assembled 
at Chalcis and Artemision in Eubcea, awaiting the 
approach of the Persian force, so overwhelming in 
its numbers as well by sea as on land. The Persian 
fleet had reached the coast of Magnésia and the 
south-eastern corner of Thessaly without any ma- 
terial damage, when the Athenians were instructed 
by an oracle ‘“‘to invoke the aid of their son-in- 
law.’’ Understanding the advice to point to Bo- 
reas, they supplicated his aid and that of Oreithyia 
most earnestly, as well by prayer as by sacrifice’, 
and the event corresponded to their wishes. A 
furious north-easterly wind immediately arose, and 
continued for three days to afflict the Persian fleet 
as it lay on an unprotected coast: the number of 
ships driven ashore, both vessels of war and of pro- 
vision, was immense, and the injury done to the 
armament was never thoroughly repaired. Such 
rigenee, et a Borea in Thraciam rapta”’ (Servius ad Virg. Aineid. xu. 83). 
Terrigena is the yyyevjs Epex@evs. Philochorus (Fragm. 30) rationalised 
the story, and said that it alluded to the effects of a violent wind. 

1 Herodot. vii. 189. Of & dv’ AOnvatol ode Aéyovar BonOnoavta Tov 
Bophy mporepov, Kal Tére exewva katepydoaaOat’ kal ipdv dredOdyTes Bopéw 
iSpvcavro mapa rorapov “Tuc gor. 

2 Herodot. |. ec. "A@nvaior rov Bopyny ex Ocompomiov émexadécarro, 
edOdvros act GAdov xpynoTHplov, Tov yauBpoyv emikovpoy kadéeoacOat. 
Bopys be, Kata tov “EAAjvev Adyov Eyer yuvaixa Arrixny, OpeOviny rHv 


’EpexOyjos. Kara 61 70 xndos rovro, of *A@nvator, cupBadrdedpevol ot 
tov Bopiy yapBpor eivar, &e. 
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was the powerful succour which the Athenians de- 
rived, at a time of their utmost need, from their 
son-in-law Boreas ; and their gratitude was shown 
by consecrating to him a new temple on the banks 
of the Ilissus. 

The three remaining daughters of Erechtheus— 
he had six in all'—were in Athenian legend yet 
more venerated than their sisters, on account of 
having voluntarily devoted themselves to death for 
the safety of their country. Eumolpus of Eleusis 
was the son of Poseidén and the eponymous hero 
of the sacred gens called the Kumolpids, in whom 
the principal functions, appertaining to the myste- 
rious rites of Démétér at Eleusis, were vested by 
hereditary privilege: he made war upon Erech- 
theus and the Athenians, with the aid of a body of 
Thracian allies ; indeed it appears that the legends 
of Athens, originally foreign and unfriendly to 
those of Eleusis, represented him as having been 
himself a Thracian born and an immigrant into 
Attica”. Respecting Eumolpus however and his 


* Suidas and Photius, v. WdpGevor: Protegeneia and Pandora are 
given as the names of two of them. The sacrifice of Pandéra, in the 
{ambi of Hipponax (Hipponact. Fragm. xxi. Welck. ap. Athen. ix. 
p. 370), seems to allude to this daughter of Erechtheus. 

? Apollodér. iti. 15,3; Thucyd. ii. 15; Isokratés (Panegyr. t. i. 
p. 206; Panathenaic. t. u. p. 560, Auger), Lykurgus, cont. Leocrat. 
p- 201, Reiske; Pausan. i. 38, 3; Euripid. Erechth. Fragm. The 
Schol. ad Soph. Gid. Col. 1048 gives valuable citations from Ister, 
Akestodorus and Androtién: we see that the inquirers of antiquity 
found it difficult to explain how the Eumolpids could have acquired 
their ascendant privileges in the management of the Eleusinia, secing 
that Eumolpus himself was a foreigner,—Znreira:, ri Onmote of Evpod- 
midat TOV TeheTay eEdpyovor, Eévor ovTes. Thucydidés does not call Ku- 
molpus a Thracian: Strabo’s language is very large and vague (vii. 
p. 321): Isokratés says that he assailed Athens in order to vindicate 
the rights of his father Poseidén to the sovereign patronage of the city. 
Hygimus copies this (fab. 46). 

ye 
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parentage, the discrepancies much exceed even the 
measure of licence usual in the legendary genealio- 
gies, and some critics, both ancient and modern, 
have sought to reconcile these contradictions by 
the usual stratagem of supposing two or three dif- 
ferent persons of the same name. Even Pausanias, 
so familiar with this class of unsworn witnesses, 
complains of the want of native Eleusinian genea- 
logists’, and of the extreme licence of fiction in 
which other authors had indulged. 

In the Homeric Hymn to Démétér, the most an- 
cient testimony before us,—composed, to all ap- 
pearance, earlier than the complete incorporation of 
Eleusis with Athens,—Eumolpus appears (to repeat 
briefly what has been stated in a previous chapter) as 
one of the native chiefs or princes of Eleusis, along 
with Triptolemus, Dioklés, Polyxeinus and Doli- 
chus: Keleos is the king, or principal among these 
chiefs, the son or lineal descendant of the epony- 
mous Eleusis himself. ‘To these chiefs, and to the 
three daughters of Keleos, the goddess Demétér 
comes in her sorrow for the loss of her daughter 
Persephoné : being hospitably entertained by Ke- 


1 Pausan. i. 38, 3, "Edevoinoi re apyator, dre ov mpoodvtav oduct 
yeveaddyov, Gra te TAdoacOa Sedw@kact Kai padiora es Ta yevn TaY 
npowy. See Heyne ad Apollodor. ii. 15,4. ‘ Eumolpi nomen modo 
communicatum pluribus, modo plurium hominum res et facta cumulata 
inunum. Is ad quem Hercules venisse dicitur, serior etate fuit: an- 
tiquior est is de quo hoc loco agitur......... antecessisse tamen hune 
debet alius, qui cum Triptolemo vixit,” &c. See the learned and va- 
luable comments of Lobeck im his Aglaophamus, tom. i. p. 206-213: 
in regard to the discrepancies of this narrative he observes, I think, with 
great justice (p. 211), ‘‘ quo uno exemplo ex innumerabilibus delecto, 
arguitur eorum temeritas, qui ex variis discordibusque poetarum et 
mythographorum narratiunculis, antique fame formam et quasi linea- 
menta recognosci posse sperant.” 
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leos she reveals her true character, commands that 
a temple shall be built to her at Eleusis, and pre- 
scribes to them the rites according to which they 
are to worship her!. Such seems to have been the 
ancient story of the Eleusinians respecting their 
own religious antiquities: Keleos, with Metaneira 
his wife, and the other chiefs here mentioned, were 
worshiped at Eleusis, and from thence transferred 
to Athens as local gods or heroes’. Eleusis became 
incorporated with Athens, apparently not very 
long before the time of Solén ; and the Eleusinian 
worship of Démétér was then received into the 
great religious solemnities of the Athenian state, 
to which it owes its remarkable subsequent exten- 
sion and commanding influence. In the Atticised 
worship of the Eleusinian Démétér, the Eumolpids 
and the Kérykes were the principal hereditary func- 
tionaries: Eumolpus, the eponym of this great 
family, came thus to play the principal part in the 
Athenian legendary version of the war between 
Athens and Eleusis. An oracle had pronounced 


* Homer, Hymn. ad Cerer. 153-475.— 
Moats ‘H_ 6€ kiovoa Oeutatorddas Baothevoe 
Aciéev Tpumroheum te, Aidkdet te wAnginre, 
Evpddrrov re Bin, Kedéw O ryntopt aay, 
Apnopocvyny iepav. 
Also v. 105.— 
Try de ov Kedéoto EXevowidao Ovyartpes. 


The hero Eleusis is mentioned in Pausanias, i. 38, 7: some said that 
he was the son of Hermés, others that he was the son of Ogygus. Com- 
pare Hygin. f. 147. 

* Keleos and Metaneira were worshiped by the Athenians with divine 
honours (Athenagoras, Legat. p. 53, ed. Oxon.) : perhaps he confounds 
divine and heroic honours, as the Christian controversialists against 


Paganism were disposed to do. Triptolemus had a temple at Eleusis 
(Pausan. 1. 38, 6). 
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that Athens could only be rescued from his attack 
by the death of the three daughters of Erechtheus ; 
their generous patriotism consented to the sacri- 
fice, and their father put them to death. He then 
went forth confidently to the battle, totally van- 
quished the enemy, and killed Eumolpus with his 
own hand‘. Erechtheus was worshiped as a god, 
and his daughters as goddesses, at Athens’. Their 


? Apollodor. ii. 15,4. Some said that Immaradus, son of Eumolpus, 
had been killed by Erechtheus (Pausan. 1. 5, 2); others, that both Eu- 
molpus and his son had experienced this fate (Schol. ad Eurip. Phee- 
miss. 854). But we learn from Pausanias himself what the story in 
the mterior of the Erechtheion was,—that Erechtheus killed Eumolpus 
qi. 27, 3). 

2 Cicero, Nat. Deor. in. 19; Philochor. ap. Schol. Gidip. Col. 100. 
Three daughters of Erechtheus perished, and three daughters were wor- 
shiped (Apollodér. 1. 15, 4; Hesychius, Zetyos rpurapGevoy; Kurip. 
Erechtheus, Fragm. 3, Dindorf); but both Euripidés and Apollodérus 
said that Erechtheus was only required to sacrifice, and only did saeri- 
fice, one,—the other two slew themselves voluntarily, from affection for 
their sister. 1 canuot but think (in spite of the opinion of Welcker to 
the contrary, Griechisch. Tragéd. i. p. 722) that the genuine legend 
represented Erechtheus as having sacrificed all three, as appears in the 
Yon of Euripidés (276) :— 

ION. Ularnp ’EpexOevs vas €Ovce svyyovovs ; 
CrEiSA. "EtAn 1pd yaias chayia wapOévous Kraveiv. 
ION. 30 & eLec@Ons wes Kaotyyntay porn ; 
CrEUSA. Bpedos veoyvoy pntpos hy ev dykadats. 
Compare with this passage, Demosthen. Adyos “Emrag. p. 1397, Reisk. 
Just before, the death of the three daughters of Kekrops, for infrmging 
the commands of Athéné, had been mentioned. Euripidés modified this 
in his Erechtheus, for he there mtroduced the mother Praxithea con- 
senting to the immolation of one daughter, for the rescue of the country 
from a foreign invader: to propose to a mother the immolation of three 
daughters at once, would have been too revolting. In most instances 
we find the strongly marked features, the distinct and glaring incidents 
as well as the dark contrasts, belong to the Hesiodic or old Post-Ho- 
meric legend; the changes made afterwards go to soften, dilute, and 
to complicate, in proportion as the feelings of the public become milder 
and more humane; sometimes however the later poets add new 
horrors. 
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names and their exalted devotion were cited along 
with those of the warriors of Marathon, in the 
public assembly of Athens, by orators who sought 
to arouse the languid patriot, or to denounce the 
cowardly deserter ; and the people listened both to 
one and the other with analogous feelings of grateful 
veneration, as well as with equally unsuspecting 
faith in the matter of fact’. 

Though Erechtheus gained the victory over Ku- 
molpus, yet the story represents Poseidon as having 
put an end to the life and reign of Erechtheus, who 
was (it seems) slain in the battle. He was suc- 
ceeded by his son Kekrops II., and the latter again 
by his son Pandién I.’?,—two names unmarked by 
any incidents, and which appear to be mere dupli- 
cation of the former Kekrops and Pandién, placed 
there by the genealogisers for the purpose of filling 
up what seemed to them a chronological chasm. 
The Attic legends were associated chiefly with a 
few names of respected eponymous personages ; 
and if the persons called the children of Pandiédn 
were too numerous to admit of their being conve- 
niently ascribed to one father, there was no difii- 
culty in supposing a second prince of the same 
name. 

Apollodérus passes at once from Erechtheus to 
his son Kekrops II., then to Pandién IL., next to 


* See the striking evidence contained in the oration of Lykurgus 
against Leocratés (p. 201-204, Reiske; Demosthen. Ady. Emura¢. l.c. ; 
and Xenophon, Memor. ii. 5, 9): from the two latter passages we see 
that the Athenian story represented the invasion under Eumolpus as a 
combined assault from the western continent. 

* Apollodér. in. 15, 5; Eurip. Ién, 282; Erechth. Fragm. 20, 
Dindorf. 
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the four sons of the latter, Xgeus, Pallas, Nisus 
and Lykus. But the tragedians here insert the 
story of Xuthus, Kreiisa and Ién; the latter being 
the son of Kretisa by Apollo, but given by the god 
to Xuthus, and adopted by the latter as his own. 
I6n becomes the successor of Erechtheus, and his 
sons Teleon, Hoplés, Argadés and Aigikorés become 
the eponyms of the four ancient tribes of Athens, 
which subsisted until the revolution of Kleisthe- 
nés. lon himself is the eponym of the [énic race 
both in Asia, in Europe, and in the Avgean islands: 
Dorus and Acheeus are the sons of Kreiisa by Xu- 
thus, so that Ion is distinguished from both of 
them by being of divine parentage’. According 
to the story given by Philochorus, Ion rendered 
such essential service in rescuing the Athenians 
from the attack of the Thracians under Eumolpus, 
that he was afterwards made king of the country, 
and distributed all the inhabitants into four tribes 
or castes, corresponding to different modes of life, 
—soldiers, husbandmen, goatherds, and artisans’. 
And it seems that the legend explanatory of the 
origin of the festival Boédromia, originally im- 
portant enough to furnish a name to one of the 
Athenian months, was attached to the aid thus ren- 
dered by Ion’. 

We pass from Ion to persons of far greater my- 


1 Eurip. In. 1570-1595. The Kreiisa of Sophoklés, a lost tragedy, 
seeins to have related to the same subject. 

Pausanias (vu. 1, 2) tells us that Xuthus was chosen to arbitrate 
between the contending claims of the sons of Erechtheus. 

2 Philochor. ap. Harpocrat. v. Bondpouia; Strabo, vii. p. 383. 

3 Philochor. ap. Harpocrat, v. Bondpopia. 
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thical dignity and interest,—/A%geus and his son 
Théseus. 

Pandién had four sons, Adgeus, Nisus, Lykus, 
and Pallas, between whom he divided his domi- 
nions. Nisus received the territory of Megaris, 
which had been under the sway of Pandion, and 
there founded the seaport of Niszea. Lykus was 
made king of the eastern coast, but a dispute after- 
wards ensued, and he quitted the country altoge- 
ther, to establish himself on the southern coast of 
Asia Minor among the Termile, to whom he gave 
the name of Lykians!. A®geus, as the eldest of 
the four, became king of Athens; but Pallas re- 
ceived a portion both of the south-western coast 
and the interior, and he as well as his children 
appear as frequent enemies both to Augeus and to 
Théseus. Pallas is the eponym of the déme Pal- 
léné, and the stories respecting him and his sons 
seem to be connected with old and standing feuds 
among the different démes of Attica, originally 
independent communities. ‘These feuds penetrated 
into the Jegend, and explain the story which we 
find that Atgeus and Théseus were not genuine 
Erechtheids, the former being denominated a sup- 
posititious child to Pandion?. 

Aigeus*? has little importance in the mythical 

* Sophokl. ap. Strab. ix. p. 392; Herodot.i.173; Strabo, xii. p. 573. 

* Plutarch, Theseus, c. 13, Aiyeds Oeros yevdouevos Tavdiov, Kai pndev 
trois EpexOeidars rpoonkav. Apollodor. iii. 15, 6. 

* Aigeus had by Médea (who took refuge at Athens after her flight 
from Cormth) a son named Médus, who passed into Asia, and was 
considered as the eponymus and progenitor of the Median people. 
Datis, the general who commanded the invading Persian army at the 


battle of Marathon, sent a formal communication to the Athenians 
announcing himself as the descendant of Médus, and requiring to be 
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history except as the father of Théseus: it may 
even be doubted whether his name is anything 
more than a mere cognomen of the god Poseidon, 
who was (as we are told) the real father of this 
great Attic Héraklés. As I pretend only to give 
a very brief outline of the general territory of Gre- 
cian legend, I cannot permit myself to recount in 
detail the chivalrous career of Théseus, who is 
found both in the Kalydénian boar-hunt and in the 
Argonautic expedition—his personal! and victorious 
encounters with the robbers Sinnis, Procrustés, 
Periphétés, Sciron and others—his valuable ser- 
vice in ridding his country of the Krommyonian 
sow and the Marathénian bull—his conquest of 
the Minotaur in Kréte, and his escape from the 
dangers of the labyrinth by the aid of Ariadné, 
whom he subsequently carries off and abandons— 
his many amorous adventures, and his expeditions 
both against the Amazons and into the under- 
world along with Peirithous’. 

admitted as kmg of Attica: such is the statement of Diodorus (Exc. 


Vatic. vii.—x. 48: see also Schol. Aristophan. Pac. 289). * 
1 Ovid, Metamorph. vu. 433.— 

bahectars ie inaaiod iat “Te, maxime Theseu, 
Mirata est Marathon Cretzi sanguine Tauri: 
Quodque Suis securus arat Cromyona colonus, 
Munus opusque tuum est. Tellus Epidauria per te 
Clavigeram vidit Vulcani occumbere prolem : 
Vidit et inmmanem Cephisias ora Procrustem. 
Cercyonis letum vidit Cerealis Eleusin. 
Occidit ille Sinis,” &c. 

Respecting the amours of Théseus, Ister especially seems to have 
entered into great details; but some of them were noticed both in the 
Hesiodic poems and by Kekrops, not to mention Pherekydés (Athen. 
xii. p. 557). Peirithous, the imtimate friend and companion of Théseus, 
is the eponymous hero of the Attic déme or gens Perithoide (Ephorus 
ap. Photium, y. Iepiotdar). 
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Thucydidés delineates the character of Théseus as 
aman who combined sagacity with political power, 
and who conferred upon his country the inestimable 
benefit of uniting all the separate and self-govern- 
ing démes of Attica into one common political so- 
ciety!. From the well-earned reverence attached 
to the assertion of Thucydidés, it has been cus- 
tomary to reason upon this assertion as if it were 
historically authentic, and to treat the romantic 
attributes which we find in Plutarch and Diodérus 
as if they were fiction superinduced upon this basis 
of fact. Such a view of the case is in my judge- 
ment erroneous. ‘The athletic and amorous knight- 
errant is the old version of the character—the 
profound and long-sighted politician is a subse- 
quent correction, introduced indeed by men of 
superior mind, but destitute of historical warranty, 
and arising out of their desire to find reasons of 
their own for concurring in the veneration which 
the general public paid more easily and heartily to 
their national hero. ‘Théseus, in the [liad and 
Odyssey, fights with the Lapithe against the Cen- 
taurs: Théseus, in the Hesiodic poems, is mis- 
guided by his passion for the beautiful AXiglé, 
daughter of Panopeus?: and the Théseus described 
in Plutarch’s biography is in great part a continua- 
tion and expansion of these same or similar attri- 
butes, mingled with many local legends, explain- 


* Thue. 1.15, Exedy d€ Gnoels eBacirevoe, yevdpuevos pera Tov 
Evverov kat duvaros, rd te GdAa Suekdopnoe THY yopay, Kal KaTddvoas 
tov dav Todewv Ta Te BoudeuTHpia Kal Tas dpxds, és THY voOv wddw 
WIA AP Evvdkioe Tavras. 


* Mhiad, 1. 265; Odyss, xi. 321. I do not notice the suspected line, 
Odyss. x1. 630. 
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ing, like the Fasti of Ovid, or the lost Aitia of 
Kallimachus, the original genesis of prevalent reli- 
gious and social customs’. Plutarch has doubtless 
greatly softened down and modified the adventures 
which he found in the Attic logographers as well 
as in the poetical epics called Théséis. For in his 
preface to the life of Théseus, after having em- 
phatically declared that he is about to transcend 
the boundary both of the known and the knowable, 
but that the temptation of comparing the founder 
of Athens with the founder of Rome is irresistible, 
he concludes with the following remarkable words : 
‘‘T pray that this fabulous matter may be so far 
obedient to my endeavours as to receive, when 
purified by reason, the aspect of history: in those 
cases where it haughtily scorns plausibility and will 
admit no alliance with what is probable, I shall beg 
for indulgent hearers, willing to receive antique 
narrative in a mild spirit?.””. We see here that 
Plutarch sat down, not to recount the old fables 
as he found them, but to purify them by reason 
and to impart to them the aspect of history. We 
have to thank him for having retained, after this 
purification, so much of what is romantic and mar- 
vellous ; but we may be sure that the sources from 
which he borrowed were more romantic and mar- 
vellous still, It was the tendency of the enlight- 


1 Diodérus also, from his disposition-to assimilate Théseus to Hé- 
raklés, has given us his chivalrous as well as his political attributes 
(iv. 61). 

2 Plutarch, Théseus, 1. Et pev ody nyiv, exxadarpopevoy Ady@ TO 
pvad_s vmakovoa Kal AaBety ioropias oi dmov S dv avOadds rod 
mOavod mepuppovy, Kat pn OexnTac THY mpos TO eikds piELy, evyvo- 
povey akpoatay Senoopeba, kai Tpaws THY apxatodoyiay mpogbexopEevor. 
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ened men of Athens, from the days of Solon down- 
wards, to refine and politicise the character of Thé- 
seus!: even Peisistratus expunged from one of the 
Hesiodic poems the line which described the vio- 
lent passion of the hero for the fair Auglé?: and 
the tragic poets found it more congenial to the 
feelings of their audience to exhibit him as a digni- 
fied and liberal sovereign, rather than as an adven- 
turous single-handed fighter. But the logogra- 
phers and the Alexandrine poets remained more 
faithful to the old fables. The story of Hekalé, the 
hospitable old woman who received and blessed 
Théseus when he went against the Marathonian 
bull, and whom he found dead when he came back 
to recount the news of his success, was treated by 
Kallimachus’: and Virgil must have had his mind 
full of the unrefined legends when he numbered this 
Attic Héraklés among the unhappy sufferers con- 
demned to endless penance in the under-world 4. 


‘See Isokratés, Panathenaic. (t. ii. p. 510-512, Auger); Xenoph. 
Memor. in. 5,10. In the Helene Encomium, Isokratés enlarges more 
upon the personal exploits of Théseus m conjunction with his great 
political merits (t. u. p. 342-350, Auger). 

2 Plutarch, Théseus, 20. 

* See the epigram of Krinagoras, Antholog. Pal. vol. ii. p. 144; ep. 
xy. ed. Brunck. and Kallimach. Frag. 40. 


*Acider © (Kallimachus) “ExdAns te pido€eivoro Kaduny, 
Kal Gnoet Mapabay ovs eméOnke movovs. 


Some beautiful lines are preserved by Suidas, v. Ezatdua, rept “Exadns 
Oavovens (probably spoken by Théseus himself, see Plutarch, Théseus, 
e. 14). 

"161, mpneta yuvackay, 
Try 6ddv, nv dviau Oupadryées ov Tepswow" 
Tlo\Xake oer’, & pata, prro€eivowo Kahins 
MynodbpeOa’ Evvdv yap émav\vov eoxev dract. 


‘ Virgil, Aineid, vi. 617. “ Sedet zeternumquesedebit Infelix Théseus.” 
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Two however among the Théseian fables cannot 
be dismissed without some special notice,—the war 
against the Amazons, and the expedition against 
Kréte. The former strikingly illustrates the facility 
as well as the tenacity of Grecian legendary faith ; 
the latter embraces the story of Deedalus and Mi- 
nos, two of the most eminent among Grecian ante- 
historical personages. 

The Amazons, daughters of Arés and Harmo- 
nia’, are both early creations and frequent repro- 
ductions of the ancient epic—which was indeed, we 
may generally remark, largely occupied both with 
the exploits and sufferings of women, or heroines, 
the wives and daughters of the Grecian heroes— 
and which recognised in Pallas Athéné the finished 
type of an irresistible female warrior. A nation of 
courageous, hardy and indefatigable women, dwell- 
ing apart from men, permitting only a_ short 
temporary intercourse for the purpose of renova- 
ting their numbers, and burning out their right 
breast with a view of enabling themselves to draw 
the bow freely,—this was at once a general type 
stimulating to the fancy of the poet and a theme 
eminently popular with his hearers. Nor was it 
at all repugnant to the faith of the latter—who 
had no recorded facts to guide them, and no other 
standard of credibility as to the past except such 
poetical narratives themselves—to conceive com- 
munities of Amazons as having actually existed 
in anterior time. Accordingly we find these war- 
like females constantly reappearing in the ancient 
poems, and universally accepted as past realities. 


‘ Pherekyd. Fragm. 25, Didot. 
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In the Iliad, when Priam wishes to illustrate 
emphatically the most numerous host in which 
he ever found himself included, he tells us that 
it was assembled in Phrygia, on the banks of 
the Sangarius, for the purpose of resisting the for- 
midable Amazons. When Bellerophén is to be 
employed on a deadly and perilous undertaking}, 
by those who indirectly wish to procure his death, 
he is despatched against the Amazons. In the 
AKthiopis of Arktinus, describing the post-Ho- 
meric war of Troy, Penthesileia, queen of the 
Amazons, appears as the most effective ally of the 
besieged city, and as the most formidable enemy 
of the Greeks, succumbing only to the invincible 
might of Achilles*. The Argonautic heroes find 
the Amazons on the river Therméd6n, in their ex- 
pedition along the southern coast of the Euxine. 
To the same spot Héraklés goes to attack them, in 
the performance of the ninth labour imposed upon 
him by Eurystheus, for the purpose of procuring 
the girdle of the Amazonian queen, Hippolyté? ; 

1 fhiad, iii. 186; vi. 152. 

* See Proclus’s Argument of the lost Aithiopis (Fragm. Epicor. 
Grecor. ed. Diintzer, p. 16). We are reduced to the first book of 
Quintus Smyrneeus for some idea of the valour of Penthesileia; it is 
supposed to be copied more or less closely from the A‘thiopis. See 
Tychsen’s Dissertation prefixed to his edition of Quintus, sections 5 and 
12. Compare Dio. Chrysostom. Or. xi. p. 350, Reiske. Philostratus 


(Heroica, c. 19. p. 751) gives a strange transformation of this old epical 
narrative imto a descent of Amazons upon the island sacred to 
Achilles. 

* Apollon. Rhod. ii. 966, 1004; Apollod. ii. 5-9; Dioddr. ui. 46; iv. 
16. The Amazons were supposed to speak the Thracian language 
(Schol. Apoll. Rhod. ii. 953), though some authors asserted them to be 
natives of Libya, others of Ethiopia (ib. 965). 

Hellanikus (Frag. 33, ap. Schol. Pindar. Nem. iii. 65) said that all 
the Argonauts had assisted Héraklés in this expedition: the fragment 
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and we are told that they had not yet recovered 
from the losses sustained in this severe aggression 
when Théseus also assaulted and defeated them, 
carrying off their queen, Antiopé'. _ This injury 
they avenged by invading Attica,—an undertaking 
(as Plutarch justly observes) ‘‘ neither trifling nor 
feminine,” especially if, according to the statement 
of Hellanikus, they crossed the Cimmerian Bospo- 
rus on the winter ice, beginning their march from 
the Asiatic side of the Palus Meotis?. They over- 
came all the resistances and difficulties of this pro- 
digious march, and penetrated even into Athens 
itself, where the final battle, hard-fought and at 
one time doubtful, by which Théseus crushed 
them, was fought—in the very heart of the city. 


of the old epic poem (perhaps the “Aua¢éwa) there quoted mentions 
Telamén specially. 

1 The many diversities in the story respecting Théseus and the Ama- 
zon Antiopé are well set forth in Bachet de Meziriac (Commentaires sur 
Ovide, t. i. p. 317). 

Welcker (Der Epische Cyclus, p. 313) supposes that the ancient epic 
poem called by Suidas *Apagdma, related to the invasion of Attica by the 
Amazons, and that this poem is the same, under another title, as the 
’"ArOis of Hegesinous cited by Pausanias: I cannot say that he esta- 
blishes this conjecture satisfactorily, but the chapter is well worth con- 
sulting. The epic Thés¢is seems to have given a version of the Ama- 
zonian contest in many respects different from that which Plutarch has 
put together out of the logographers (see Plut. Thés. 28): it contained 
a narrative of many unconnected exploits belonging to Théseus, and 
Aristotle censures it on that account as ill-constructed (Poetic. c. 17). 

The Apagovis or “Apwagorixa of Onasus can hardly have been (as Heyne 
supposes, ad Apollod. 1. 5, 9) an epic poem: we may infer from the 
rationalismg tendency of the citation from it (Schol. ad Theocrit. 
xiii. 46, and Schol. Apollén. Rhod. 1. 1207) that it was a work in 
prose. There was an "Apagovis by Possis of Magnésia (Athenzeus, vii. 
p- 296). 

2 Plutarch, Théseus, 27. Pindar (Olymp. xui. 84) represents the 
Amazons as having come from the extreme north, when Bellerophon 
conquers them. 
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Attic antiquaries confidently pointed out the exact 
position of the two contending armies: the left 
wing of the Amazons rested upon the spot occupied 
by the commemorative monument called the Ama- 
zoneion ; the right wing touched the Pnyx, the 
place in which the public assemblies of the Athe- 
nian democracy were afterwards held. The details 
and fluctuations of the combat, as well as the final 
triumph and consequent truce, were recounted by 
these authors with as complete faith and as much 
circumstantiality as those of the battle of Platea 
by Herodotus. The sepulchral edifice called the 
Amazoneion, the tomb or pillar of Antiopé near the 
western gate of the city—the spot called the Hor- 
komosion near the temple of Théseus—even the 
hill of Areiopagus itself, and the sacrifices which it 
was customary to offer to the Amazons at the peri- 
odical festival of the Théseia—were all so many re- 
ligious mementos of this victory’ ; which was more- 
over a favourite subject of art both with the sculptor 
and the painter, at Athens as well as in other parts 
of Greece. 

No portion of the ante-historical epic appears to 
have been more deeply worked into the national 
mind of Greece than this invasion and defeat of 
the Amazons. It was not only a constant theme 


1 Plutarch, Théseus, 27-28; Pausan.i. 2,4; Plato, Axiochus, c. 2; 
Harpocratién, v. "Auafovetov; Aristophan. Lysistrat. 678, with the 
Scholia. Aischyl. (Eumenid. 685) says that the Amazons assaulted 
the citadel from the Areiopagus :— 
Iayov 7” Apevoy rv’, "Apatdéver edpay 
Eknvas T, 67 HAOov Oncéws Kara POdvor 
2tparnharovoa, Kal woAW vedmrro\uy 
Thv® inpimvpyov aVTEeTUpPywoay OTe. 

VOL. I. U 
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of the logographers, but was also familiarly ap- 
pealed to by the popular orators along with Mara- 
thon and Salamis, among those antique exploits of 
which their fellow-citizens might justly be proud. 
It formed a part of the retrospective faith of He- 
rodotus, Lysias, Plato and Isokratés', and the exact 
date of the event was settled by the chronologists’. 
Nor did the Athenians stand alone in such a belief. 
Throughout many other regions of Greece, both 
European and Asiatic, traditions and memorials of 
the Amazons were found. At Megara, at Trcezen, 
in Laconia near Cape Teenarus, at Cheeroneia in 
Boedtia, and in more than one part of Thessaly, 
sepulchres or monuments of the Amazons were 
preserved. The warlike women (it was said), on 
their way to Attica, had not traversed those 


1 Herodot. ix. 27. Lysias (Epitaph. c. 3) represents the Amazons 
as apxovoat TmoAd@y eOvwv: the whole race, according to him, was 
nearly extinguished in their unsuccessful and calamitous invasion of 
Attica. Isokratés (Panegyric. t. 1. p. 206, Auger) says the same ; also 
Panathénaic. t. ii. p. 560, Auger; Demosth. Epitaph. p. 1391, Reisk. 
Pausanias quotes Pindar’s notice of the mvasion, and with the fullest 
belief of its historical reality (vu. 2,4). Plato mentions the mvasion 
of Attica by the Amazons in the Menexenus (e. 9), but the passage in 
the treatise De Legg. c¢. ii. p. 804,—dkotvwr yap 1 pious radatods ré- 
mecopat, &e.—is even a stronger evidence of his own belief. And Xeno- 
phon in the Anabasis, when he compares the quiver and the hatchet of 
his barbarous enemies to “those which the Amazons carry,” evidently 
believed himself to be speaking of real persons, though he could have 
seen only the costumes and armature of those paimted by Mik6on and 
others (Anabas. iv. 4, 10; compare Aischyl. Supplie. 293, and Aristo- 
phan. Lysistr. 678; Lucian. Anachars. c. 34. v. ni. p. 318). 

How copiously the tale was enlarged upon by the authors of the 
Atthides, we see in Plutarch, Théseus, 27-28. 

Hekateus (ap. Steph. Byz. “Apagovetov; also Fragm. 350, 351, 352, 
Didot) and Xanthus (ap. Hesychium, v. BovAeyi7) both treated of the 
Amazons: the latter passage ought to be added to the collection of the 
Fragments of Xanthus by Didot. 

* Clemens Alexandr. Stromat. i. p. 336; Marmor Parium, Epoch. 21. 
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countries without leaving some evidences of their 
passage}. 

Amongst the Asiatic Greeks the supposed traces 
of the Amazons were yet more numerous. ‘Their 
proper territory was asserted to be the town and 
plain of Themiskyra, near the Grecian colony of 
Amisus, on the river Thermodon, a region called 
after their name by Roman historians and geogra- 
phers*. But they were believed to have conquered 
and occupied in early times a much wider range 
of territory, extending even to the coast of Ionia 
and AMolis. Ephesus, Smyrna, Kymé, Myrina, 
Paphos and Sinopé were affirmed to have been 
- founded and denominated by them®. Some authors 
placed them in Libya or Ethiopia; and when the 
Pontic Greeks on the north-western shore of the 
Euxine had become acquainted with the hardy and 


1 Plutarch, Thés. 27-28. Steph. Byz. v. “Apagovetov Pausan. il. 
a2,0% i. 2d, 2. 

2 Pherekydés ap. Schol. Apollon. Rh. 11. 373-992; Justin, i. 4; 
Strabo, xii. p. 547, Oepiocxupav, ro Tov "Apatdvev oixntnpiov; Dio- 
dér. ii. 45-46; Sallust ap. Serv. ad Virgil. Aineid. xi. 659; Pompon. 
Mela, i. 19; Plin. H. N. vi. 4. The geography of Quintus Curtius 
(vi. 4) and of Philostratus (Heroic. c. 19) is on this point mdefinite, and 
even imconsistent. 

3 Ephor. Fragm. 87, Didot. Strabo, xi. p. 505; xii. p. 573; xiii. 
p.622.. Pausany iv; 3), 6; vi. 2,4. Tacit; Ann. iii. 61.  Schol. 
Apollon. Rhod. 1. 965. 

The derivation of the name Sinopé from an Amazon was given by 
Hekateus (Fragm. 352). Themiskyra also had one of the Amazons 
for its eponymus (Appian, Bell. Mithridat. 78). 

Some of the most venerated religious legends at Sinopé were attached 
to the expedition of Héraklés against the Amazons: Autolykus, the 
oracle-giving hero, worshiped with great solemnity even at the time 
when the town was besieged by Lucullus, was the companion of Héra- 
klés (Appian, ib. c. 83). Even a small mountain village in the territory 
of Ephesus, called Latoreia, derived its name from one of the Amazons 
(Athene. i. p. 31). 
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daring character of the Sarmatian maidens,—who 
were obliged to have slain each an enemy in battle 
as the condition of obtaining a husband, and who 
artificially prevented the growth of the right breast 
during childhood,—they could imagine no more 
satisfactory mode of accounting for such attributes 
than by deducing the Sarmatians from a colony of 
vagrant Amazons, expelled by the Grecian heroes 
from their territory on the Thermoddoén!. Pindar 
ascribed the first establishment of the memorable 
temple of Artemis at Ephesus to the Amazons. And 
Pausanias explains in part the pre-eminence which 
this temple enjoyed over every other in Greece by 
the widely diffused renown of its female founders’, 
respecting whom he observes (with perfect truth, if 
we admit the historical character of the old epic), 
that women possess an unparalleled force of resolu- 
tion in resisting adverse events, since the Amazons, 
after having been first roughly handled by Héraklés 
and then completely defeated by ‘Théseus, could yet 
find courage to play so conspicuous a part in the 
defence of Troy against the Grecian besiegers?. 


1 Herodot. iv. 108-117, where he gives the long tale, imagined by 
the Pontic Greeks, of the origim of the Sarmatian nation. Compare 
Hippocratés, De Aére, Locis et Aquis, c. 17; Ephorus, Fragm. 103; 
Skymn. Chius, v. 102; Plato, Legg. vu. p. 804; Diodér. ii. 34. 

The testimony of Hippokratés certifies the practice of the Sarmatian 
women to check the growth of the right breast: Tov déEvov dé patdy odk 
éxovow. Tadiows yap €ovow ere vyriowrw ai pnrepes Yadkelov terexv7- 
pevoy em’ aitéw TovT@ Sidtupov Toveovsa, mpds Tov pagov riOéact Tov 
déEvov" Kal émixalera, Gore thy avénow PbeiperOa, es b€ rov déEvoy 
@pov kal Bpaxlova racay THY taxuY Kal TO TANOOS exdWdvat. 

Ktésias also compares 4 warlike Sakian woman to the Amazons 
(Fragm. Persic. u. pp. 221, 449, Bahr). 

2 Pausan. iv. 31,6; vi. 2,4. Dionys. Periégét. 828. 

3 Pausan. i. 15, 2. 
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It is thus that in what is called early Grecian 
history, as the Greeks themselves looked back 
upon it, the Amazons were among the most pro- 
minent and undisputed personages. Nor will the 
circumstance appear wonderful if we reflect, that 
the belief in them was first established at a time 
when the Grecian mind was fed with nothing else 
but religious legend and epic poetry, and that the 
incidents of the supposed past, as received from 
these sources, were addressed to their faith and 
feelings, without being required to adapt themselves 
to any canons of credibility drawn from present ex- 
perience. But the time came when the historians 
of Alexander the Great audaciously abused this 
ancient credence. Amongst other tales calculated 
to exalt the dignity of that monarch, they affirmed 
that after his conquest and subjugation of the 
Persian empire, he had been visited in Hyrcania 
by Thalestris, queen of the Amazons, who admiring 
his warlike prowess, was anxious to be enabled to 
return into her own country in a condition to pro- 
duce offspring of a breed so invincible!. But the 
Greeks had now been accustomed for a century 
and a half to historical and philosophical criticism 
—and that uninquiring faith, which was readily ac- 
corded to the wonders of the past, could no longer 
be invoked for them when tendered as present 
reality. For the fable of the Amazons was here 
reproduced in its naked simplicity, without being 


? Arrian, Exped. Alex. vii. 13 ; compare iv. 15; Quint. Curt. vi. 4; 
Justin, xhi. 4. The note of Freinshemius on the above passage of 
Quintus Curtius is full of valuable references on the subject of the 
Amazons. 
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rationalised or painted over with historical co- 
fours. 

Some literary men indeed, among whom were 
Démétrius of Skepsis, and the Mitylenzan Theo- 
phanés, the companion of Pompey in his expeditions, 
still continued their belief both in Amazons present 
and Amazons past ; and when it became notorious 
that at least there were none such on the banks of 
the Thermédén, these authors supposed them to 
have migrated from their original locality, and to 
have settled in the unvisited regions north of 
Mount Caucasus’. Strabo, on the contrary, feeling 
that the grounds of disbelief applied with equal 
force to the ancient stories and to the modern, 
rejected both the one and the other. But he re- 
marks at the same time, not without some sur- 
prise, that it was usual with most persons to adopt 
a middle course,—to retain the Amazons as histo- 
rical phenomena of the remote past, but to dis- 
allow them as realities of the present, and to main- 
tain that the breed had died out®. The accom- 

1 Strabo, xi. p. 503-504; Appian, Bell. Mithridat. ec. 103; Plutarch, 
Pompeius, c. 35. Plin. N. H.vi.7. Plutareh still retams the old descrip- 
tion of Amazons from the mountains near the Thermod6én: Appian keeps 
clear of this geographical error, probably copying more exactly the lan- 
guage of Theophanés, who must have been well-aware that when Lucullus 
besieged Themiskyra, he did not find it defended by the Amazons (see 
Appian, Bell. Mithridat. ec. 78). Ptolemy (v. 9) places the Amazons 
in the imperfectly known regions of Asiatic Sarmatia, north of the 
Caspian and near the river Rha (Volga). ‘“‘ This fabulous community 
of women (observes Forbiger, Handbuch der alten Geographie, i. 77, 
p- 457) was a phenomenon much too interesting for the geographers 
easily to relinquish.” 

2 Strabo, xi. p. 505, "[Scoy d€ re wvpBeBnke rh Aéy@ Tepl Tay ’Apua- 
(dyoy. Ot pev yap dddoe 76 pvdades kai 76 iaropikdy Stwpicpevoy €xovcr’ 
Ta yap madaa kal Wevdn Kat Tepatwdn, wvOor Kadovyta’ [ Note. Strabo 
does not always speak of the pv@o. in this disrespectful tone; he is 
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plished intellect of Julius Caesar did not scruple to 
acknowledge them as having once conquered and 
held in dominion a large portion of Asia’; and 
the compromise between early, traditional, and 
religious faith on the one hand, and established 
habits of critical research on the other, adopted by 
the historian Arrian, deserves to be transcribed in 
his own words, as illustrating strikingly the pow- 
erful sway of the old legends even over the most 
positive-minded Greeks :—‘‘ Neither Aristobulus 
nor Ptolemy (he observes), nor any other competent 
witness, has recounted this (visit of the Amazons 
and their queen to Alexander): nor does it seem 
to me that the race of the Amazons was preserved 


sometimes much displeased with those who dispute the existence of 
an historical kernel in the inside, especially with regard to Homer. | 
¢ 8 € ea , A > Ge eA \ EA tA e \ A bee 
7 © ioropia Bovderat tadnOes, avte Tadaov, advrTe véov’ Kal TO TepaTades 
s\ > aed Xx , \ \ ~ > , \ 3 A , ‘ ew 
7) OUK Exel, 7) oTTamoy. Tlepl de ray "Auaovay Ta ad’Ta hEyeTat Kal Viv 
kal mahal, Tepatodn 7 dvra, Kal TicTeas TOppo. Tis yap dy muoTEvoeLED, 
OS YUVAKOY OTPATOS, 7) TOALS, 7) COvos, cvaTain av TéTE Xwpis avdpav3; Kal 
> / / > \ Med (2 , SON \ > , \ 

ov povoy ovatain, adda kat epddovs moimociro emt TY addoTpLay, Kal Kpa- 
THOELEY Ov TOY eyyls pdvov, BaTE Kal péexpL THs vdv "lwvias mpoedOeiv, 
adhd Kai Otarrévtioy oreidaito oTpatiay péxpe THs “Atrikns; "AAG py 
TaUTa ye avTa Kal viv Néeyerar Trepl aiTrav’ emuTeiver Oe THY LOudTHTa 

\ \ , A \ ix) A \ ~ 
Kal TO mioTevec Oat Ta mMaAaLa padAov i} Ta vi. There are how- 
ever other passages in which he speaks of the Amazons as realities. 

Justin (11. 4) recognises the great power and extensive conquests of 
the Amazons in very early times, but says that they gradually declined 
down to the reign of Alexander, in whose time there were just a few re- 
maiming ; the queen with these few visited Alexander, but shortly after- 
wards the whole breed became extinct. This hypothesis has the merit 
of convenience, perhaps of ingenuity. 

pe : % : : 

Suetonius, Jul. Cesar, c. 22. “In Syrié quoque regnasse Semi- 

ramin (Julius Cesar said this), magnamque Asi partem Amazonas 
tenuisse quondam.” 

In the splendid triumph of the emperor Aurelian at Rome after the 
defeat of Zenobia, a few Gothic women who had been taken in arms 
were exhibited among the prisoners; the official placard carried along 


with them announced them as Amazons (Vopiscus Aurel. in Histor. 
August. Scrip. p. 260, ed. Paris). 
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down to that time, nor have they been noticed 
either by any one before Alexander, or by Xeno- 
phon, though he mentions both the Phasians and 
the Kolchians, and the other barbarous nations 
which the Greeks saw both before and after their 
arrival at Trapezus, in which marches they must 
have met with the Amazons, if the latter had been 
still in existence. Yet at is incredible to me that 
this race of women, celebrated as they have been 
by authors so many and so commanding, should 
never have existed at all. ‘The story tells of Héra- 
klés, that he set out from Greece and brought back 
with him the girdle of their queen Hippolyté; also 
of Théseus and the Athenians, that they were the 
first who defeated in battle and repelled these 
women in their invasion of Europe; and the com- 
bat of the Athenians with the Amazons has been 
painted by Mikon, not less than that between the 
Athenians and the Persians. Moreover Herodotus 
has spoken in many places of these women, and 
those Athenian orators who have pronounced pa- 
negyrics on the citizens slain in battle, have dwelt 
upon the victory over the Amazons as among the 
most memorable of Athenian exploits. If the satrap 
of Media sent any equestrian women at all to Alex- 
ander, I think that they must have come from some 
of the neighbouring barbarous tribes, practised in 
riding and equipped in the costume generally called 
Amazonian '.”’ 

There cannot be a more striking evidence of the 
indelible force with which these ancient legends 
were worked into the national faith and feelings of 


! Arrian, Expedit. Alexand. vu. 13. 
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the Greeks, than these remarks of a judicious histo- 
rian upon the fable of the Amazons. Probably if 
any plausible mode of rationalising it, and of trans- 
forming it into a quasi-political event, had been 
offered to Arrian, he would have been better pleased 
to adopt such a middie term, and would have rested 
comfortably in the supposition that he believed the 
legend in its true meaning, while his less-inquiring 
countrymen were imposed upon by the exaggera- 
tions of poets. But as the story was presented to 
him plain and unvarnished, either for acceptance 
or rejection, his feelings as a patriot and a religious 
man prevented him from applying to the past such 
tests of credibility as his untrammeled reason ac- 
knowledged to be paramount in regard to the pre- 
sent. When we see moreover how much his belief 
was strengthened, and all tendency to scepticism 
shut out, by the familiarity of his eye and memory 
with sculptured or painted Amazons'—we may cal- 
culate the irresistible force of this sensible demon- 
stration on the convictions of the unlettered public, 
at once more deeply retentive of passive impres- 
sions, and unaccustomed to the countervailing habit 
of rational investigation into evidence. Had the 
march of an army of warlike women, from the Ther- 
mod6n or the Tanais into the heart of Attica, been 
recounted to Arrian as an incident belonging to the 
time of Alexander the Great, he would have re- 
jected it no less emphatically than Strabé; but cast 


* Ktésias described as real animals, existing in wild and distant re- 
gions, the heterogeneous and fantastic combinations which he saw 
sculptured in the East (see this stated and illustrated in Bahr, Preface 
to the Fragm. of Ktésias, pp. 58, 59), 
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back as it was into an undefined past, it took rank 
among the hallowed traditions of divine or heroic 
antiquity,—gratifying to extol] by rhetoric, but re- 
pulsive to scrutinise in argument’. 


1 Heyne observes (Apollodor. 11. 5,9) with respect to the fable of the 
Amazons, “In his historiarum fidem aut vestigia nemo quesiverit.” 
Admitting the wisdom of this counsel (and I think it indisputable), why 
are we required to presume, in the absence of all proof, an historical 
basis for each of those other narratives, such as the Kalydénian boar- 
hunt, the Argonautic expedition, or the siege of Troy, which go to make 
up, along with the story of the Amazons, the aggregate matter of Gre- 
cian legendary faith? If the tale of the Amazons could gain currency 
without any such support, why not other portions of the ancient epic? 

An author of easy belief, Dr. I’. Nagel, vindicates the historical reality 
of the Amazons (Geschichte der Amazonen, Stutgart, 1838). I sub- 
join here a different explanation of the Amazonian tale, proceeding 
from another author who rejects the historical basis, and contained in a 
work of learning and value (Guhl, Ephesiaca, Berlin, 1843, p. 132) :— 

“Td tantum monendum videtur, Amazonas nequaquam historice ac- 
cipiendas esse, sed e contrario totas ad mythologiam pertinere. Earum 
enim fabulas quum ex frequentium hierodularum gregibus in cultibus 
et sacris Asiaticis ortas esse ingeniose ostenderit Tolken, jam inter 
omnes mythologie peritos constat, Amazonibus nihil fere nisi peregrini 
cujusdam cultis notionem expressum esse, eyusque cum Greecorum re- 
ligione certamen frequentibus istis pugnis designatum esse, quas cum 
Amazonibus tot Greeeorum heroes habuisse credebantur, Hercules, Bel- 
lerophon, Theseus, Achilles, et vel ipse, quem Ephesi cultum fuisse 
supra ostendimus, Dionysus. Que Amazonum notio primaria, quum 
paulatim Euemeristica (ut ita dicam) ratione ita transformaretur, ut 
Amazones pro vero feminarum populo haberentur, necesse quoque erat, 
ut omnibus fere locis, ubi ejusmodi religionum certamina locum ha- 
buerunt, Amazones habitasse, vel eo usque processisse, crederentur. 
Quod cum nusquam manifestius fuerit, quam in Asia minore, et potis- 
simum in ea parte quee Greciam versus vergit, haud mirandum est 
omnes fere ejus ore urbes ab Amazonibus conditas putari.” 

I do not know the evidence upon which this conjectural interpreta- 
tion rests, but the statement of it, though it boasts so many support- 
ers among mythological critics, carries no appearance of probability to 
my mind. Priam fights against the Amazons as well as the Grecian 
heroes. 3 
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CHAPTER XII. 


KRETAN LEGENDS.—MINOS AND HIS FAMILY. 


To understand the adventures of Théseus in Kréte, 
it will be necessary to touch briefly upon Minés 
and the Krétan heroic genealogy. 

Minds and Rhadamanthus, according to Homer, 
are sons of Zeus, by Europé', daughter of the 
widely-celebrated Phoenix, born in Kréte. Minds 
is the father of Deukalidn, whose son Idomeneus, 
in conjunction with Mérionés, conducts the Krétan 
troops to the host of Agamemnon before Troy. 
Minos is ruler of Knossus, and familiar companion 
of the great Zeus. He is spoken of as holding 
guardianship in Kréte—not necessarily meaning 
the whole of the island: he is farther decorated 
with a golden sceptre, and constituted judge over 
the dead in the under-world to settle their disputes, 
in which function Odysseus finds him—this how- 
ever by a passage of comparatively late interpola- 
tion into the Odyssey. He also had a daughter 
named Ariadné, for whom the artist Deedalus fabri- 
cated in the town of Knossus the representation of 
a complicated dance, and who was ultimately car- 


* Europé was worshiped with very peculiar solemnity in the island 
of Kréte (see Dictys Cretensis, De Bello Trojano, i. ¢. 2). 

The venerable plane-tree, under which Zeus and Europé had reposed, 
was still shown, hard by a fountain at Gortyn in Kréte, in the time of 
Theophrastus: it was said to be the only plane-tree in the neighbour- 
hood which never cast its leaves (Theophrast. Hist. Plant. i. 9). 
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ried off by Théseus: she died in the island of Dia, 
deserted by Théseus and betrayed by Dionysos to 
the fatal wrath of Artemis. Rhadamanthus seems 
to approach to Minds both in judicial-functions and 
posthumous dignity. He is conveyed expressly to 
Euboea, by the semi-divine sea-carriers the Phza- 
cians, to inspect the gigantic corpse of the earth- 
born Tityus—the longest voyage they ever under- 
took. He is moreover after death promoted to an 
abode of undisturbed bliss in the Elysian plain at 
the extremity of the earth’. 

According to poets later than Homer, Europé is 
brought over by Zeus from Pheenicia to Kréte, 
where she bears to him three sons, Minds, Rhada- 
manthus and Sarpédén. ‘The latter leaves Kréte 
and settles in Lykia, the population of which, as 
well as that of many other portions of Asia Minor, 
is connected by various mythical genealogies with 
Kréte, though the Sarpédon of the Iliad has no 
connection with Kréte, and is not the son of Eu- 
ropé. Sarpédon, having become king of Lykia, 
was favoured by his father, Zeus, with permission 
to live for three generations*. At the same time 


! Homer, Iliad, xm. 249, 450; xiv. 321. Odyss. xi. 322-568; xix. 
179; iv. 564-vu. 321. 

The Homeric Minos in the under-world is not a judge of the previous 
lives of the dead, so as to determine whether they deserve reward or 
punishment for their conduct on earth: such functions are not assigned 
to him earlier than the time of Plato. He administers justice among 
the dead, who are conceived as a sort of society, requiring some pre- 
siding judge: Oeyiorevovra vexverot, with regard to Minds, is said very 
much like (Odyss. xi. 484) viv & atdre péya Kparéeis vexveoor with re- 
gard to Achilles. See this matter partially illustrated in Heyne’s Ex- 
cursus xi, to the sixth book of the Mneid of Virgil. 

? Apollodor. i. 1,2. Kai airé didaor Zedvs eri tpeis yevedas Cav. This 
circumstance is evidently imagined by the logographers to account for 
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the youthful Milétus, a favourite of Sarpédon, 
quitted Kréte, and established the city which bore 
his name on the coast of Asia Minor. Rhadaman- 
thus became sovereign of and lawgiver among the 
islands in the Avjgean: he subsequently went to 
Boedtia, where he married the widowed Alkméné, 
mother of Héraklés. 

Europé finds in Kréte a king Asterius, who mar- 
ries her and adopts her children by Zeus: this 
Astérius is the son of Krés, the eponym of the 
island, or (according to another genealogy by which 
it was atterapted to be made out that Minos was of 
Dorian race) he was a son of the daughter of Krés 
by Tektamus, the son of Dorus, who had migrated 
into the island from Greece. 

Minos married Pasiphaé, daughter of the god 
Hélios and Perseis, by whom he had Katreus, Deu- 
kalidn, Glaukus, Androgeos,—names marked in the 
legendary narrative,—together with several daugh- 
ters, among whom were Ariadné and Phedra. He 
offended Poseidon by neglecting to fulfil a solemnly- 
made vow, and the displeased god afflicted his wife 
Pasiphaé with a monstrous passion for a bull. The 
great artist Dedalus, son of Eupalamus, a fugitive 
from Athens, became the confidant of this amour, 
from which sprang the Minotaur, a creature half- 
man and half-bull’. This Minédtaur was impri- 
soned by Minos in the labyrinth, an inextricable 
the appearance of Sarpédén in the Trojan war, fighting against _Idome- 
neus, the grandson of Minds. Nisus is the eponymus of Niszea, the 
port of the town of Megara: his tomb was shown at Athens (Pausan. 
i. 19, 5). Minds is the eponym of the island of Minoa (opposite the 


port of Nisza), where it was affirmed that the fleet of Minds was sta- 
tioned (Pausan. 1. 44, 5). 1 Apollodor. mi. 1, 2. 
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inclosure constructed by Dedalus for that express 
purpose, by order of Minds. 

Minos acquired great nautical power, and ex- 
pelled the Karian inhabitants from many of the 
islands of the Augean, which he placed under the 
government of his sons on the footing of tribu- 
taries. He undertook several expeditions against 
various places on the coast—one against Nisus, 
the son of Pandién, king of Megara, who had 
amongst the hair of his head one peculiar lock of a 
purple colour: an oracle had pronounced that his 
life and reign would never be in danger so long as 
he preserved this precious lock. The city would have 
remained inexpugnable, if Scylla, the daughter of Ni- 
sus, had not conceived a violent passion for Minds. 
While her father was asleep, she cut off the lock on 
which his safety hung, so that the Krétan king soon 
became victorious. Instead of performing his pro- 
mise to carry Scylla away with him to Kréte, he 
cast her from the stern of his vessel into the sea!: 
both Scylla and Nisus were changed into birds. 

Androgeos, son of Minos, having displayed such 
rare qualities as to vanquish all his competitors at 
the Panathenaic festival in Athens, was sent by 
AKXgeus the Athenian king to contend against the 
bull of Marathén,—an enterprise in which he pe- 
rished, and Minos made war upon Athens to avenge 
his death. He was for a long time unable to take 
the city: at length he prayed to his father Zeus to 
aid him in obtaining redress from the Athenians, 

1 Apollodor. i. 15, 8. See the Ciris of Virgil, ajuvenile poem on the 
subject of this fable; also Hyginus, f.198; Schol. Eurip. Hippol. 1200. 


Propertius (11. 19, 21) gives the features of the story with tolerable fide- 
lity; Ovid takes considerable liberties with it (Metam. viii. 5-150). 
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and Zeus sent upon them pestilence and famine. 
In vain did they endeavour to avert these calami- 
ties by offering up as propitiatory sacrifices the 
four daughters of Hyacinthus. Their sufferings still 
continued, and the oracle directed them to submit to 
any terms which Minés might exact. He required 
that they should send to Kréte a tribute of seven 
youths and seven maidens, periodically, to be devour- 
ed by the Minétaur!,—offered to him in a labyrinth 
constructed by Dzedalus, including countless differ- 
ent passages, out of which no person could escape. 

Every ninth year this offering was to be des- 
patched. ‘The more common story was, that the 
youths and maidens thus destined to destruction 
were selected by lot—but the logographer Hellani- 
kus said that Minds came to Athens and chose 
them himself*. The third period for despatching 
the victims had arrived, and Athens was plunged 
in the deepest affliction, when Theseus determined 
to devote himself as one of them, and either to ter- 
minate the sanguinary tribute or to perish. He 
prayed to Poseidon for help, and the Delphian god 
assured him that Aphrodité would sustain and ex- 
tricate him. On arriving at Knossus he was for- 
tunate enough to captivate the affections of Ariadné, 
the daughter of Minds, who supplied him with a 
sword and a clue of thread. With the former he 
contrived to kill the Mindtaur, the latter served 

1 Apollodér. iii. 15, 8. 

? See, on the subject of Théseus and the Minédtaur, Eckermann, 
Lehrbuch der Religions Geschichte und Mythologie, vol. ii. ch. xiii. p.133. 
He maintains that the tribute of these human victims paid by Athens to 


Minds is an historical fact. Upon what: this belief is grounded, I con- 
fess I do not see. 
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to guide his footsteps in escaping from the laby- 
rinth. Having accomplished this triumph, he left 
Kréte with his ship and companions unhurt, carry- 
ing off Ariadné, whom however he soon abandoned 
on the island of Naxos. On his way home to 
Athens, he stopped at Délos, where he offered a 
grateful sacrifice to Apollo for his escape, and 
danced, along with the young men and maidens 
whom he had rescued from the Minétaur, a dance 
called the Geranus, imitated from the twists and 
convolutions of the Krétan labyrinth. It had been 
concerted with his father Ageus, that if he suc- 
ceeded in his enterprise against the Minotaur, he 
should on his return hoist white sails in his ship 
in place of the black canvas which she habitu- 
ally carried when employed on this mournful em- 
bassy. But Théseus forgot to make the change of 
sails; so that Augeus, seeing the ship return with 
her equipment of mourning unaltered, was im- 
pressed with the sorrowful conviction that his son 
had perished, and cast himself into the sea. The 
ship which made this voyage was preserved by 
the Athenians with careful solicitude, being con- 
stantly repaired with new timbers, down to the 
time of the Phalerian Démétrius: every year she 
was sent from Athens to Délos with a solemn sacri- 
fice and specially-nominated envoys. The priest of 
Apollo decked her stern with garlands before she 
quitted the port, and during the time which elapsed 
until her return, the city was understood to abstain 
from all acts carrying with them public impurity, 
so that it was unlawful to put to death any person 
even under formal sentence by the dikastery. This 
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accidental circumstance becomes especially memo- 
rable, from its having postponed for thirty days the 
death of the lamented Socratés’. 

The legend respecting Théseus, and his heroic 
rescue of the seven noble youths and maidens from 
the jaws of the Minotaur, was thus both comme- 
morated and certified to the Athenian public, by 
the annual holy ceremony and by the unquestioned 
identity of the vessel employed init. There were 
indeed many varieties in the mode of narrating the 
incident ; and some of the Attic logographers tried 
to rationalise the fable by transforming the Mino- 
taur into a general or a powerful athlete, named 
Taurus, whom Théseus vanquished in Kréte*. But 


* Plato, Pheedon, c. 2,3; Xenoph. Memor. iv. 8,2. Plato especially 
noticed rovs dis emra ékeivovs, the seven youths and seven maidens 
whom Théseus conveyed to Kréte and brought back safely: this num- 
ber seems an old and constant feature in the legend, maintaied by 
Sappho and Bacchylidés, as well as by Euripidés (Here. Fur. 1318). 
See Servius ad Virgil. Aineid. vi. 21. 

? For the general narrative and its discrepancies, see Plutarch, Thés. 
e. 15-19; Diodér. iv. 60-62; Pausan. i. 17, 3; Ovid, Epist. Ariadn. 
Thés. 104. In that other portion of the work of Diodorus which relates 
more especially to Kréte, and is borrowed from Krétan logographers 
and historians (v. 64-80), he mentions nothing at all respecting the war 
of Minds with Athens. 

In the drama of Euripidés called Théseus, the genuine story of the 
youths and maidens about to be offered as food to the Minotaur was 
itroduced (Schol. ad Aristoph. Vesp. 312). 

Ariadné figures in the Odyssey along with Théseus : she is the daugh- 
ter of Minds, carried off by Théseus from Kréte, and killed by Artemis 
in the way home: there is no allusion to Minotaur, or tribute, or self- 
devotion of Théseus (Odyss. x1. 324). This is probably the oldest and sim- 
plest form of the legend—one of the many amorous (compare Theognis, 
1232) adventures of Théseus: the rest is added by post-Homeric poets. 

The respect of Aristotle for Minds induces him to adopt the hypo- 
thesis that the Athenian youths and maidens were not put to death in 
Kréte, but grew old in servitude. (Aristot. Fragm. Borriai@y ToXureia, 
p. 106, ed. Neumann, of the Fragments of the treatise Hept Todurevdy, 
Plutarch, Queest. Greec. p, 298.) 
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this altered version never overbore the old fanciful 
character of the tale as maintained by the poets. 
A great number of other religious ceremonies and 
customs, as well as several chapels or sacred enclo- 
sures in honour of different heroes, were connected 
with different acts and special ordinances of Thé- 
seus. To every Athénian who took part in the 
festivals of the Oschophoria, the Pyanepsia, or the 
Kybernésia, the name of this great hero was fami- 
liar, and the motives for offering to him solemn 
worship at his own special festival of the Théseia, 
became evident and impressive. 

The same Athenian legends which ennobled and 
decorated the character of Théseus, painted in repul- 
sive colours the attributes of Minds; and the traits 
of the old Homeric comrade of Zeus were buried un- 
der those of the conqueror and oppressor of Athens. 
His history, like that of the other legendary per- 
sonages of Greece, consists almost entirely of a 
string of family romances and tragedies. His son 
Katreus, father of Aéropé, wife of Atreus, was ap- 
_ prised by an oracle that he would perish by the hand 
of one of his own children: he accordingly sent them 
out of the island, and Althamenés, his son, esta- 
blished himself in Rhodes. Katreus having become 
old, and fancying that he had outlived the warning 
of the oracle, went over to Rhodes to see Althe- 
menés. In an accidental dispute which arose be- 
tween his attendants and the islanders, Altheemenés 
inadvertently took part and slew his father without 
knowing him. Glaukus, the youngest son of Minds, 
pursuing a mouse, fell into a reservoir of honey and 
was drowned. No one knew what had become of 
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him, and his father was inconsolable ; at length the 
Argeian Polyeidus, a prophet wonderfully endowed 
by the gods, both discovered the boy and restored 
him to life, to the exceeding joy of Minds". 

The latter at last found his death in an eager 
attempt to overtake and punish Dedalus. ‘This 
great artist, the eponymous hero of the Attic gens 
or déme called the Dedalide, and the descendant 
of Erechtheus through Métion, had been tried at 
the tribunal of Areiopagus and banished for killing 
his nephew Talos, whose rapidly improving skill 
excited his envy*. He took refuge in Kréte, where 
he acquired the confidence of Minos, and was 
employed (as has been already mentioned) in con- 
structing the labyrinth ; subsequently however he 
fell under the displeasure of Minds, and was con- 
fined as a close prisoner in the inextricable wind- 
ings of his own edifice. His unrivalled skill and 
resource however did not forsake him. He manu- 
factured wings both for himself and for his son 
Ikarus, with which they flew over the sea: the 
father arrived safely in Sicily at Kamikus, the re- 
sidence of the Sikanian king Kokalus, but the son, 
disdaining paternal example and admonition, flew 
so high that his wings were melted by the sun and 
he fell into the sea, which from him was called the 
Ikarian sea’. | 

 Apollodér. ii. cap. 2-3. 

* Pherekyd. Fragm.105; Hellanik. Fragm. 82(Didot); Pausan. vii.4, 5. 

* Diodér. iv. 79; Ovid, Metamorph. viii. 181. Both Ephorus and 
Philistus mentioned the coming of Deedalus to Kokalus in Sicily (Ephor. 
Fr. 99; Philist. Fragm. 1, Didot): probably Antiochus noticed it also 


(Diodor. xii. 71). Kokalus was the point of commencement for the 
Sicilian historians. 


x 2 
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Deedalus remained for some time in Sicily, lea- 
ving in various parts of the island many prodigious 
evidences of mechanical and architectural skill’. 
At length Minos, bent upon regaining possession 
of his person, undertook an expedition against 
Kokalus with a numerous fieet and army. Koka- 
lus, affecting readiness to deliver up the fugitive, 
and receiving Minds with apparent friendship, 
ordered a bath to be prepared for him by his three 
daughters, who, eager to protect Daedalus at any 
price, drowned the Krétan king in the bath with 
hot water*. Many of the Krétans who had accoin- 
panied him remained in Sicily and founded the 
town of Minoa, which they denominated after him. 
But not long afterwards Zeus roused all the inha- 
bitants of Kréte (except the towns of Polichna and 
Preesus) to undertake with one accord an expedi- 
tion against Kamikus for the purpose of avenging 
the death of Minds. They besieged Kamikus in 
vain for five years, until at last famine compelled 
them to return. On their way along the coast of 
Italy, in the Gulf of Tarentum, a terrible storm 
destroyed their fleet and obliged them to settle 
permanently in the country : they founded Hyria 
with other cities, and became Messapian lIapygians. 
Other settlers, for the most part Greeks, immi- 

1 Diodor. iv. 80. 

? Pausan. vu. 4,5; Schol. Pmdar. Nem. iv. 95; Hygin. fab. 44; 
Conon, Narr. 25; Ovid, Ibis, 291. 

‘Vel tua maturet, sicut Minoia fata, 


Per caput infusee fervidus humor aquee.”” 


This story formed the subject of a lost drama of Sophoklés, Kapéxcou or 


Mivas ; it was also told by Kallimachus, éy Airéous, as well as by Philo- 
stephanus (Schol. Iliad, u. 145). : 
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grated into Kréte to the spots which this movement 
had left vacant, and in the second generation after 
Minds occurred the Trojan war. The departed Mi- 
nods was exceedingly offended with the Krétans for co- 
operating in avenging the injury to Menelaus, since 
the Greeks generally had lent no aid to the Krétans 
in their expedition against the town of Kamikus. 
He sent upon Kréte, after the return of Idomeneus 
from Troy, such terrible visitations of famine and 
pestilence, that the population again died out or 
expatriated, and was again renovated by fresh im- 
migrations. The intolerable suffering’ thus brought 
upon the Krétans by the anger of Minos, for having 
co-operated in the general Grecian aid to Menelaus, 
was urged by them to the Greeks as the reason why 
they could take no part in resisting the invasion of 
Xerxés ; and it is even pretended that they were 
advised and encouraged to adopt this ground of 
excuse by the Delphian oracle’. 

Such is the Minos of the poets and logographers, 
with his legendary and romantic attributes: the 


* This curious and very characteristic narrative is given by Herodot. 
vi. 169-171. 

* Herodot. vii. 169. The answer ascribed to the Delphian oracle, on 
the question bemg put by the Krétan envoys whether it would be better 
for them to aid the Greeks against Xerxés or not, is highly emphatic and 
poetical : °Q yymiot, emipéuerde doa iptv ex Tov Mevedéw tiw@pnudrev 
Mivos erepe pyviov Saxpipara, ore of pev od EvveEenpnEavro aire tov 
ev Kapix@ Oavaroy yevopuevoy, tpeis S€ keivouru thy ek Srdprns dpraxbeioav 
im avdpos BapBdpov yuvatka. 

If such an answer was ever returned at all, I cannot but think that 
it must have been from some oracle in Kréte itself, not from Delphi. 
The Delphian oracle could never have so far forgotten its obligations to 
the general cause of Greece, at that critical moment, which involved 


moreover the safety of all its own treasures, as to deter the Krétans 
from giving assistance. 


Sufferings 
of the 
Krétans 
afterwards 
from the 
wrath of 
Minos. 


Portrait of 
Minés— 
how varied. 
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familiar comrade of the great Zeus,—the judge 
among the dead in Hadés,—the husband of Pasi- 
phaé, daughter of the god Hélios,—the father of 
the goddess Ariadné, as well as of Androgecs, who 
perishes and is worshiped at Athens', and of the 
boy Glaukus, who is miraculously restored to life 
by a prophet,—the person beloved by Scylla, and 
the amorous pursuer of the nymph or goddess Bri- 
tomartis?,—the proprietor of the Labyrinth and of 
the Minotaur, and the exactor of a periodical tri- 
bute of youths and maidens from Athens as food 
for this monster,—lastly, the follower of the fugitive 
artist Deedalus to Kamikus, and the victim of the 
three ill-disposed daughters of Kokalus in a bath. 
With this strongly-marked portrait, the Minds of 
Thucydidés and Aristotle has scarcely anything 
in common except the name. He is the first to 
acquire Thalassokraty, or command of the Augzean 
sea: he expels the Karian inhabitants from the Cy- 
clades islands, and sends thither fresh colonists 
under his own sons; he puts down piracy, in order 
that he may receive his tribute regularly ; lastly, 
he attempts to conquer Sicily, but fails in the en- 
terprise and perishes®. Here we have conjectures, 

1 Hesiod, Theogon. 949; Pausan. 1. 1, 4. 

* Kallimach. Hymn. ad Dian. 189. Strabo (x. p. 476) dwells also 
upon the strange contradiction of the legends concerning Minds: I 
agree with Hoeckh (Kreta,. 1. p. 93) that dacpdXoyos in this passage 
refers to the tribute exacted from Athens for the Minotaur. 

3 Thucyd. 1. 4. Mives yap, wadairatos &y axon topper, vautiKdy éxrh- 
gato, kal THs voy “EAAnuixns Oaddoons er mreioTov expdrnoe, Kal TOV 
Kukdddeov rnowy npg€ Te Kat olKioTHs adTos TOY TEioTeY eyevero, Kapas 
e&eAdaas Kal Tovs EavTod Taldas nyeudvas eyKataoTHoas’ T6 TE AnOTLKOY, 
as €ikos, KaOnper ek THS Oaddoons, ep dcov ndivaro, rod Tas mpooddovs 


poadAoy teva avT@. See also c. &. 


Aristot. Polit. 1. 7, 2. Aoxet 8 7 vncos Kal mpos THY apyny THY “EXAN- 
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derived from the analogy of the Athenian maritime 
empire in the historical times, substituted in place 
of the fabulous incidents, and attached to the name 
of Minds. 

In the fable, a tribute of seven youths and seven 
maidens is paid to him periodically by the Athe- 
nians; in the historicised narrative this character 
of a tribute-collector is preserved, but the tribute 
is money collected from dependent islands’; and 
Aristotle points out to us how conveniently Kréte 
is situated to exercise empire over the A‘gzean. 
The expedition against Kamikus, instead of being 
directed to the recovery of the fugitive Dzedalus, is 
an attempt on the part of the great thalassokrat to 
conquer Sicily. Herodotus gives us generally the 
same view of the character of Minds as a great 
maritime king, but his notice of the expedition 
against Kamikus includes the mention of Deedalus 
as the intended object of it®. Ephorus, while he 
described Minés as a commanding and comprehen- 
sive lawgiver imposing his commands under the 


vixny tepuKevae Kal KetoOat KAA@S......4.. Ovo kal THY THS Oaddoons apyny 
Katéaxev 6 Mivas, kal Tas vncous Tas pev Exetpooato, Tas Se Okie TEAOS 
& enibeuevos TH SteXia Tov Biov éredevtnoev exel wept Kdpuxov. 

Ephorus (ap. Skymn. Chi. 542) repeated the same statement: he 
mentioned also the autochthonous king Krés. 

1 Tt is curious that Herodotus expressly denies this, and im language 
which shows that he had made special inquiries about it: he says that 
the Karians or Leleges m the islands (who were, according to Thucy- 
didés, expelled by Min6s) paid no tribute to Minos, but manned his 
navy, 1. €. they stood to Minds much in the same relation as Chios and 
Lesbos stood to Athens (Herodot. i. 171). One may trace here the 
influence of those discussions which must have been prevalent at that 
time respecting the maritime empire of Athens. 

* Herodot. vii. 170. Aéyerar yap Miva Kara (ytnow Aadddov amikd~ 
pevoy €s ZuKavinv, THY viv SuKaNiny Kadoupevny, amobaveiy Biaim Bavaro. 
"Ava 6€ xpdvov Kpiras, be00 oi éemorpivovros, &e. 
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sanction of Zeus, represented him as the imitator 
of an earlier lawgiver named Rhadamanthus, and 
also as an immigrant into Kréte from the Atolic 
Mount Ida, along with the priests or sacred com- 
panions of Zeus called the Idei Dactyl. Aristotle 
too points him out as the author of the Syssitia, 
or public meals common in Kréte as well as at 
Sparta,—other divergences in a new direction from 
the spirit of the old fables'. 

The contradictory attributes ascribed to Minds, 
together with the perplexities experienced by those 
who wished to introduce a regular chronological 
arrangement into these legendary events, has led 
both in ancient and in modern times to the suppo- 
sition of two kings named Minos, one the grand- 
son of the other,—Minds I., the son of Zeus, law- 
giver and judge,—Minos II., the thalassokrat,—a 
gratuitous conjecture, which, without solving the 
problem required, only adds one to the numerous 
artifices employed for imparting the semblance of 
history to the disparate matter of legend. The 
Krétans were at all times, from Homer downward, 
expert and practised seamen. But that they were 
ever united under one government, or ever exer- 
cised maritime dominion in the A‘geean is a fact 
which we are neither able to affirm nor to deny. 
The Odyssey, in so far as it justifies any inference 


1 Aristot. Polit. 4.:7, 1; vi. 9, 2.- Ephorus, Fragm. 63, 645 65; 
He set aside altogether the Homeric genealogy of Minés, which makes 
him brother of Rhadamanthus and born in Kréte. 

Strabo, in pomting out the many contradictions respecting Minds, 
remarks, "Eore de kai GAXdos Adyos ody 6uoroyovpevos, Ta pev E€voy THs 
yyoov TOY Mivw deydvTa@v, Tov Oe Emty@ptov. By the former he doubtless 
means Ephorus, though he has not here specified him (x. p. 477). 
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at all, points against such a supposition, since it 
recognises a great diversity both of inhabitants and 
of languages in the island, and designates Minés as 
king specially of Kndssus: it refutes still more 
positively the idea that Minds put down piracy, 
which the Homeric Krétans as well as others con- 
tinue to practise without scruple. 

Herodotus, though he in some places speaks of 
Minés as a person historically cognisable, yet in 
one passage severs him pointedly from the genera- 
tion of man. The Samian despot ‘‘ Polykratés (he 
tells us) was the first person who aspired to nau- 
tical dominion, excepting Minos of Knossus, and 
others before him (if any such there ever were) 
who may have ruled the sea; but Polykratés is the 
first of that which is called the generation of man 
who aspired with much chance of success to govern 
Jénia and the islands of the A¢gean!.’’ Here we 
find it manifestly intimated that Minds did not be- 
long to the generation of man, and the tale given 
by the historian respecting the tremendous cala- 
mities which the wrath of the departed Minds in- 
flicted on Kréte confirms the impression. The king 
of Knossus is a god ora hero, but not a man; he 
belongs to legend, not to history. He is the son as 
well as the familiar companion of Zeus ; he marries 
the daughter of Hélios, and Ariadné is numbered 

* Herodot. ii. 122. ToAvukparns yap éori mpaoros tay jets iDpev 
‘EAAnver, 6s Oadkaccokparéew emevonOn, mapeE Mivads te Tov Kywociov, 
kai et 69 Tis GXos mpdrepos TovTov Hp&e THs Oadarrns’ THs b€ dvOpa- 
mnins Neyomevns yevens Todvkpdtns €or mpadrtos dmidas ToAAas 
exav lovins te kal ynowy dpEeu. 

The expression exactly corresponds to that of Pausanias, ix. 5, 1, él 


cal 7 ¢ / ° > y / 
trav Kadovpevav “Hpwov, for the age preceding the dvOpannin yeven ; 
also vill. 2, 1, €s Ta dvwtépo Tod avOparey yevous. 
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among his offspring. To this superhuman person 
are ascribed the oldest and most revered institutions 
of the island, religious and political, together with a 
period of supposed ante-historical dominion. ‘That 
there is much of Krétan religious ideas and prac- 
tice embodied in the fables concerning Minos can 
hardly be doubted ; nor is it improbable that the tale 
of the youths and maidens sent from Athens may 
be based in some expiatory offerings rendered to a 
Krétan divinity. The orgiastic worship of Zeus, 
solemnized by the armed priests with impassioned 
motions and violent excitement, was of ancient 
date in that island, as well as the connection with 
the worship of Apollo both at Delphi and at Délos. 
To analyse the fables and to elicit from them any 
trustworthy particular facts, appears to me a fruit- 
less attempt. The religious recollections, the ro- 
mantic invention, and the items of matter of fact, 
if any such there be, must for ever remain indis- 
solubly amalgamated as the poet originally blended 
them, for the amusement or edification of his au- 
ditors. Hoeckh, in his instructive and learned 
collection of facts respecting ancient Kréte, con- 
strues the mythical genealogy of Minos to denote 
a combination of the orgiastic worship of Zeus, 
indigenous among the Eteokrétes, with the worship 
of the moon imported from Phoenicia, and signified 
by the names Kuropé, Pasiphaé and Ariadné!. This 
is specious as a conjecture, but I do not venture to 
speak of it in terms of greater confidence. 


1 Hoeckh, Kreta, vol. ii. pp. 56-67. K.O. Miiller also (Dorier. ii. 
2, 14) puts a religious mterpretation upon these Kreto-Attic legends, 
but he explains them in a manner totally different from Hoeckh. 
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From the connection of religious worship and 


Affinity be- 
tween Kréte 


legendary tales between Kréte and various parts of and Asia 


Asia Minor,—the Trdéad, the coast of Milétus and 
Lykia, especially between Mount Ida in Kréte and 
Mount Ida in AXélis,—it seems reasonable to infer 
an ethnographical kindred or relationship between 
the inhabitants anterior to the period of Hellenic 
occupation. The tales of Krétan settlement at 
Minoa and Engyidn on the south-western coast of 
Sicily, and in lapygia on the Gulf of Tarentum, 
conduct us to a similar presumption, though the 
want of evidence forbids our tracing it farther. In 
the time of Herodotus, the Eteokrétes, or abori- 
ginal inhabitants of the island, were confined to 
Polichna and Preesus ; but in earlier times, prior 
to the encroachments of the Hellénes, they had 
occupied the larger portion, if not the whole of the 
island. Minds was originally their hero, subse- 
quently adopted by the immigrant Hellénes,—at 
least Herodotus considers him as barbarian, not 


Hellenic’. 
1 Herodot. 1. 173. 


Minor. 


Ship Argo 
in the 
Odyssey. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


ARGONAUTIC EXPEDITION. 


Tue ship Argo was the theme of many songs du- 
ring the oldest periods of the Grecian epic, even 
earlier than the Odyssey. The king Atétés, from 
whom she is departing, the hero Jasén, who com- 
mands her, and the goddess Héré, who watches 
over him, enabling the Argé to traverse distances 
and to escape dangers which no ship had ever 
before encountered, are all circumstances briefly 
glanced at by Odysseus in his narrative to Alki- 
nous. Moreover, Eunéus, the son of Jasén and 
Hypsipylé, governs Lemnos during the siege of 
Troy by Agamemnon, and carries on a friendly 
traffic with the Grecian camp, purchasing from 
them their Trojan prisoners’. 

The legend of Halus in Achaia Phthidtis, re- 
specting the religious solemnities connected with 
the family of Athamas and Phryxus (related in a 
previous chapter), is also interwoven with the voy- 
age of the Argonauts; and both the legend and 
the solemnities seem evidently of great antiquity. 


1 Odyss. xu. 69.— 
oA \ , 7 / ad 
Oty 67) Keivn ye Tapes TrovTdToOpos yn, 
> \ i. > 7/7 ‘ 4 
Apy® racwedovoa, tap Aintao mAéovaa' 
r / 3 \ »~ a a / , \ ¢ 
Kai vv ke tyv ev Oka Badev peyddas Tort réTpas, 
"ANN “Hon mapémrepwev, eet piros jev Incr. 


See also Ihad, vn. 470. 
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We know further, that the adventures of the Argo 
were narrated not only by Hesiod and in the He- 
siodic poems, but also by Eumélus and the author 
of the Naupactian verses—by the latter seemingly 
at considerable length’. But these poems are un- 
fortunately lost, nor have we any means of deter- 
mining what the original story was ; for the narra- 
tive, as we have it, borrowed from later sources, 1s 
enlarged by local tales from the subsequent Greek 
colonies—Kyzikus, Herakléia, Sinopé, and others. 

Jason, commanded by Pelias to depart in quest 
of the golden fleece belonging to the speaking ram 
which had carried away Phryxus and Hellé, was en- 
couraged by the oracle to invite the noblest youth 
of Greece to his aid, and fifty of the most distin- 
guished amongst them obeyed the call. Heéraklés, 


1 See Hesiod, Fragm. Catalog. Fr. 6. p. 33, Diintz.; Hoiai, Frag. 
36. p. 39; Frag. 72. p.47. Compare Schol. ad Apollén. Rhod. i. 45 ; 
u. 178-297, 1125; iv. 254-284. Other poetical sourees— 

The old epic poem A’gimius, Frag. 5. p. 57, Diintz. 

Kinethénin the Herakléia touched upon the death of Hylas near Kius 
in Mysia (Schol. Apollon. Rhod. 1. 1357). 

The epic poem Naupactia, Frag. | to 6, Diintz. p. 61. 

Eumélus, Frag. 2, 3, 5, p. 65, Diintz. 

Epimenidés, the Krétan prophet and poet, composed a poem in 6500 
lines, “Apyots vaurnyiay te, kal ’Idcovos eis Kédyous drromdovy (Diogen. 
Laér. i. 10, 5), which is noticed more than once in the Scholia on 
Apollonius, on subjects connected with the poem (ii. 1125; iti. 42). 
See Mimnerm. Frag. 10, Schneidewin, p. 15. 

Antimachus,in his poem Lydé, touched upon the Argonautic expedi- 
tion, and has been partially copied by Apollonius Rhod. (Schol. Ap. 
Rh. 1. 1290; un. 296; in. 410; iv. 1153). 

The logographers Pherekydés and Hekatzus seem to have related 
the expedition at considerable length. 

The Bibliothek der alten Literatur und Kunst (Gottingen, 1786, 
2lis Stiick, p. 61) contains an instructive Dissertation by Groddeck, 


Ueber die Argonautika, a summary of the various authorities respect- 
ing this expedition. 


In Hesiod 
and Eumé- 
lus. 
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Théseus, Telamén and Péleus, Kastor and Pollux, 
Idas and Lynkeus—Zétés and Kalais, the winged 
sons of Boreas—Meleager, Amphiaraus, Képheus, 
Laertés, Autolykus, Mencetius, Aktor, Erginus, 
Euphémus, Ankeeus, Poeas, Periklymenus, Augeas, 
Eurytus, Admétus, Akastus, Keeneus, Euryalus, Pé- 
neleds and Léitus, Askalaphus and Ialmenus, were 
among them. Argus the son of Phryxus, directed 
by the promptings of Athéné, built the ship, in- 
serting in the prow a piece of timber from the cele- 
brated oak of Dodona, which was endued with 
the faculty of speech!: Tiphys was the steersman, 
Idmo6n the son of Apollo and Mopsus accompanied 
them as prophets, while Orpheus came to amuse 
their weariness and reconcile their quarrels with 
his harp’. 


1 Apollon. Rhod. i. 525; iv. 580. Apollodér. i. 9, 16. Valerius 
Flaccus (i. 300) softens down the speech of the ship Argé into a dream 
of Jasén. Alexander Polyhistor explained what wood was used (Plin. 
H. N. xin. 22). 

2 Apollénius Rhodius, Apollodérus, Valerius Flaccus, the Orphic Ar- 
gonautica, and Hyginus, have all given Catalogues of the Argonautic he- 
roes (there was one also in the lost tragedy called Anprva of Sophoklés, see 
Welcker, Gr. Trag. 1. 327): the discrepancies among them are numerous 
and irreconcileable. Burmann, in the Catalogus Argonautarum, pre- 
fixed to his edition of Valerius Flaccus, has discussed them copiously. 
I transcribe one or two of the remarks of this conscientious and labo- 
rious critic, out of many of a similar tenor, on the impracticability of a 
fabulous chronology. Immediately before the first article, Acastus— 
« Neque enim in etatibus Argonautarum ullam rationem temporum 
constare, neque in stirpe et stemmate deducenda ordinem ipsum na- 
ture congruere videbam. Nam et huic militiz adscribi videbam He- 
roas, qui per nature leges et ordinem fati eo usque vitam extrahere 
non potuére, ut aliis ab hac expeditione remotis Heroum militiis no- 
mina dedisse narrari deberent a Poetis et Mythologis. In idem etiam 
tempus avos et nepotes conjici, consanguineos xtate longe mferiores 
prioribus ut equales adjungi, concoquere vix posse videtur.”—Art. 
Anceus: “Scio objici posse, si seriem illam majorem respiciamus, 
hune Anceum simul cum proavo suo Talao in eandem profectum 
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First they touched at the island of Lémnos, in 
which at that time there were no men; for the 
women, infuriated by jealousy and ill-treatment, 
had put to death their fathers, husbands and bro- 
thers. The Argonauts, after some difficulty, were 
received with friendship, and even admitted into 
the greatest intimacy. They staid some months, 
and the subsequent population of the island was 
the fruit of their visit. Hypsipylé, the queen of 
the island, bore to Jasén two sons!. 

They then proceeded onward along the coast of 
Thrace, up the Hellespont, to the southern coast of 
the Propontis, inhabited by the Doliones and their 
king Kyzikus. Here they were kindly entertained, 
but after their departure were driven back to the 
same spot by a storm; and as they landed in the 


fuisse expeditionem. Sed similia exempla in aliis occurrent, et in 
fabulis rationem temporum non semper accuratam licet deducere.”’ 
—Art. Jasén: “ Herculi enim jam provecta etate adheesit Theseus ju- 
venis, et in Amazonia expeditione socius fuit, mterfuit huic expeditioni, 
venatui apri Calydonii, et rapuit Helenam, que circa Trojanum bellum 
maxime floruit : quee omnia si Theseus tot temporum intervallis distincta 
egit, secula duo vel tria vixisse debuit. Certe Jason Hypsipylem nep- 
tem Ariadnes, nec videre, nec Lemni cognoscere potuit.’”’—Art. Me- 
leager: “ Unum est quod alicui longum ordimem majorum recensenti 
scrupulum movere possit: nimis longum intervallum mter ASolum et 
Meleagrum intercedere, ut potuerit mterfuisse huie expeditioni: cum 
nonus fere numeretur ab Molo, et plurimi ut Jason, Argus, et alii 
tertia tantum ab Alolo generatione distent. Sed seepe jam notavimus, 
frustra temporum concordiam in fabulis queeri.”’ 


Read also the articles Castér and Pollux, Nestér Péleus, Staphy- 
lus, &e. 


We may stand excused for keeping clear of a chronology which is 
fertile only in difficulties, and ends in nothing but illusions. 

* Apollodor. i. 9,17; Apollon. Rhod. i. 609-915; Herodot. iv. 145. 
Theocritus (Idyll. xiii. 29) omits all mention of Lémnos, and represents 
the Argo as arriving on the third day from Iélkos at the Hellespont. 
Diodorus (iv. 41) also leaves out Lémnos. 


Lémnos. 


Adventures 
at Kyzikus, 
in Bithy- 
nia, &c. 
Héraklés 
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dark, the inhabitants did not know them. A battle 
took place, in which the chief, Kyzikus, was killed 
by Jason ; whereby much grief was occasioned as 
soon as the real facts became known. _ After Kyzi- 
kus had been interred with every demonstration of 
mourning and solemnity, the Argonauts proceeded 
along the coast of Mysia'. In this part of the 
voyage they left Héraklés behind. For Hylas, his 
favourite youthful companion, had been stolen away 
by the nymphs of a fountain, and Héraklés, wan- 
dering about in search of him, neglected to return. 
At last he sorrowfully retired, exacting hostages 
from the inhabitants of the neighbouring town of 
Kius that they would persist in the search”. 

They next stopped in the country of the Bebry- 


' Apollén. Rhod. 940-1020; Apollodér. i. 9, 18. 

? Apollodér. i. 9, 19. This was the religious legend, explanatory of 
a ceremony performed for many centuries by the people of Prusa: they 
ran round the lake Askanius shouting and clamouring for Hylas—“ ut 
littus Hyla, Hyla omne sonaret.” (Virgil, clog.) ......... “in cujus 
memoriam adbuc solewni cursatione lacum populus circuit et Hylam 
voce clamat.”’ Solinus, c. 42. 

There is endless discrepancy as to the concern of Héraklés with the 
Argonautic expedition. A story is alluded to in Aristotle (Politic. i. 9) 
that the ship Argé herself refused to take him on board, because he was 
so much superior in stature and power to all the other heroes—ov yap 
eOéewy advrov dyew THy “Apyo peta TOY Grav, os brepBaddovta TOAD 
TOY TA@THpev. This was the story of Pherekydés (Fr. 67, Didot) as 
well as of Antimachus (Schol. Apoll. Rhod. i. 1290): it is probably a 
very ancient portion of the legend, inasmuch as it ascribes to the ship 
sentient powers, in consonance with her other miraculous properties. 
The etymology of Aphete in Thessaly was connected with the tale of 
Héraklés having there been put on shore from the Argéd (Herodot. vii. 
193): Ephorus said that he staid away voluntarily from fondness for 
Omphalé (Frag. 9, Didot). The old epic poet Kinethdn said that Héra- 
klés had placed the Kian hostages at Trachin, and that the Kians ever 
afterwards maintaimed a respectful correspondence with that place 
(Schol. Ap. Rh. i. 1357). This is the explanatory legend connected 
with some existing custom, which we are unable further to unravel. 
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kians, where the boxing contest took place between 
the king Amykus and the Argonaut Pollux': they 
then proceeded onward to Bithynia, the residence 
of the blind prophet Phineus. His blindness had 
been inflicted by Poseidén as a punishment for ha- 
ving communicated to Phryxus the way to Kolchis. 
The choice had been allowed to him between death 
and blindness, and he had preferred the latter?. 
He was also tormented by the harpies, winged 
monsters who came down from the clouds when- 
ever his table was set, snatched the food from his 
lips and imparted to it a foul and unapproachable 
odour. In the midst of this misery, he hailed the 
Argonauts as his deliverers—his prophetic powers 
having enabled him to foresee their coming. The 
meal being prepared for him, the harpies ap- 
proached as usual, but Zétés and Kalais, the wing- 
ed sons of Boreas, drove them away and pursued 
them. They put forth all their speed, and prayed 
to Zeus to be enabled to overtake the monsters ; 
when Hermés appeared and directed them to desist, 
the harpies being forbidden further to molest Phi- 
neus®, and retiring again to their native cavern in 
Rrete*. 

' See above, chap. viii. p. 231. 

? Such was the old narrative of the Hesiodic Catalogue and Eoiai. 


See Schol. Apollén. Rhod. ii. 181-296. 
* This again was the old Hesiodic story (Schol. Apoll. Rhod. ii. 296),— 
Eve oy” exe Gov Aimnio vwipedovte. 
Apollodorus (i. 9, 21), Apollénius (178-300), and Valerius Flace. (iv. 
428-530) agree m most of the circumstances. 

* Such was the fate of the harpies as given in the old Naupaktian 
Verses. (See Fragm. Ep. Grec. Diintzer, Naupakt. Fr. 2. p. 61.) 

The adventure of the Argonauts with Phineus is given by Diodérus 
im a manner totally different (Dioddr. iv. 44): he seems to follow Dio- 
nysius of Mityléné (see Schol. Apollon. Rhod. ii. 207). 
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Phineus, grateful for the relief afforded to him 
by the Argonauts, forewarned them of the dangers 
of their voyage and of the precautions necessary 
for their safety ; and through his suggestions they 
were enabled to pass through the terrific rocks 
called Symplégades. These were two rocks which 
alternately opened and shut, with a swift and vio- 
lent collision, so that it was difficult even for a bird 
to fly through during the short interval. When 
the Argo arrived at the dangerous spot, Kuphémus 
let loose a dove, which flew through and just 
escaped with the loss of a few feathers of her tail. 
This was a signal to the Argonauts, according to 
the prediction of Phineus, that they might attempt 
the passage with confidence. Accordingly they 
rowed with all their might, and passed safely 
through: the closing rocks, held for a moment 
asunder by the powerful arms of Athéné, just 
crushed the ornaments at the stern of their vessel. 
It had been decreed by the gods, that so soon as 
any ship once got through, the passage should for 
ever afterwards be safe and easy to all. The rocks 
became fixed in their separate places, and never 
again closed?. 

After again halting on the coast of the Maryan- 
dinians, where their steersman Tiphys died, as well 
as in the country of the Amazons, and after pick- 
ing up the sons of Phryxus, who had been cast 
away by Poseidon in their attempt to return from 
Kolchis to Greece, they arrived in safety at the 
river Phasis and the residence of Atétés. In pass- 
ing by Mount Caucasus, they saw the eagle which 

1 Apollodér. i. 9, 22. Apollén. Rhod. ii. 310-615. 
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enawed the liver of Prométheus nailed to the rock, 
and heard the groans of the sufferer himself. The 
sons of Phryxus were cordially welcomed by their 
mother Chalciopé'. Application was made to Até- 
tés, that he would grant to the Argonauts, heroes 
of divine parentage and sent forth by the mandate 
of the gods, possession of the golden fleece: their 
aid in return was proffered to him against any or 
all of his enemies. But the king was wroth, and 
peremptorily refused, except upon conditions which 
seemed impracticable*. Héphzestos had given him 
two ferocious and untameable bulls, with brazen 
feet, which breathed fire from their nostrils : Jasén 
was invited, as a proof both of his illustrious de- 
scent and of the sanction of the gods to his voy- 
age, to harness these animals to the yoke, so as to 
plough alarge field and sow it with dragon’s teeth®. 
Perilous as the condition was, each one of the he- 
roes volunteered to make the attempt. Idmd6n espe- 
cially encouraged Jason to undertake it*, and the 
goddesses Héré and Aphrodité made straight the 
way for him®. Médea, the daughter of A%étés and 
Eidyia, having seen the youthful hero in his inter- 
view with her father, had conceived towards him a 
passion which disposed her to employ every means 
for his salvation and success. She had received 
from Hekaté pre-eminent magical powers, and she 

* Apollodér. i. 9,23. Apollén. Rhod. 11. 850-1257. 

? Apollon. Rhod. iii. 320-385. 

* Apollon. Rhod. ii. 410. Apollodor. i. 9, 23. 

* This was the story of the Naupaktian Verses (Schol. Apollén. 
Rhed. in. 515-525): Apollénius and others altered it. Idmon, according 
to them, died in the voyage before the arrival at Kolchis. 


® Apollon. Rhod, ii. 50-200. Valer. Flace. vi. 440-480. Hygin. 
fab. 22. 
y2 
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prepared for Jason the powerful Prometheian un- 
guent, extracted from a herb which had grown 
where the blood of Prométheus dropped. The 
body of Jasén having been thus pre-medicated, be- 
came invulnerable! either by fire or by warlike wea- 
pons. He undertook the enterprise, yoked the bulls 
without suffering injury, and ploughed the field : 
when he had sown the dragon’s teeth, armed men 
sprung out of the furrows. But he had been fore- 
warned by Médea to cast a vast rock into the 
midst of them, upon which they began to fight 
with each other, so that he was easily enabled to 
subdue them all’. 

The task prescribed had thus been triumphantly 
performed. Yet Avétés not only refused to hand over 
the golden fleece, but even took measures for se- 
cretly destroying the Argonauts and burning their 
vessel. He designed to murder them during the 
night after a festal banquet ; but Aphrodité, watch- 
ful for the safety of Jasén%, inspired the Kolchian 
king at the critical moment with an irresistible in- 
clination for his nuptial bed. While he slept, the 
wise Idmén counselled the Argonauts to make their 
escape, and Médea agreed to accompany them‘. 
She lulled to sleep by a magic potion the dragon 


1 Apollon. Rhod. i. 835. Apollodér.i. 9, 23. Waler. Flace. vii. 356. 
Ovid, Epist. xu. 15. 
“Tsset anhelatos non preemedicatus in ignes 
Immemor Asonides, oraque adunca boum.”’ 


2 Apollon. Rhod. ii. 1230-1400. 

3 The Naupaktian Verses stated this (see the Fragm. 6, ed. Diintzer, 
p- 61), ap. Schol. Apollon. Rhod. iv. 59-86. 

* Such was the story of the Naupaktian Verses. (See Fragm. 6. p..6]. 
Diintzer ap. Schol. Apollon. Rhod. iv. 59, 86, 87.) 
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who guarded the golden fleece, placed that much- 
desired prize on board the vessel, and accompanied 
Jason with his companions in their flight, carrying 
along with her the young Apsyrtus, her brother’. 
AKétés, profoundly exasperated at the flight of the 
Argonauts with his daughter, assembled his forces 
forthwith, and put to sea in pursuit of them. So 
energetic were his efforts that he shortly overtook 
the retreating vessel, when the Argonauts again 
owed their safety to the stratagem of Médea. She 
killed her brother Apsyrtus, cut his body in pieces 
and strewed the limbs round about in the sea. 
fKétés on reaching the spot found these sorrowful 
traces of his murdered son; but while he tarried to 
collect the scattered fragments, and bestow upon 
the body an honourable interment, the Argonauts 
escaped*. The spot on which the unfortunate 
Apsyrtus was cut up received the name of Tomi’. 


1 Apollodor. i. 9, 23. Apollén. Rhod. iv. 220, 

Pherekydés said that Jasén killed the dragon (Fr. 74, Did.). 

2 This is the story of Apollodérus (1.9, 24), who seems to follow Phere- 
kydés (Fr. 73, Didot). Apollénius (iv. 225-480) and Valerius Flaccus 
(vii. 262 seq.) give totally different circumstances respecting the death 
of Apsyrtus; but the narrative of Pherekydés seems the oldest: so re- 
volting a story as that of the cutting up of the little boy cannot have 
been imagined in later times. 

Sophoklés composed two tragedies on the adventures of Jasén and 
Médea, both lost—the Kodyides and the Sxvda. In the former he re- 
presented the murder of the child Apsyrtus as having taken place in 
the house of Alétés: in the latter he introduced the mitigating circum- 
stance, that Apsyrtus was the son of Métés by a different mother from 
Médea (Schol. Apollon. Rhod. iv. 223). 

3 Apollodér. i. 9, 24, roy rézopv mpoonydpevoe Tépmovs. Ovid. Trist. 
ii. 9. The story that Apsyrtus was cut in pieces, is the etymological 
legend explanatory of the name Tomi. 

There was however a place called Apsarus, on the southern coast of 
the Euxine, west of Trapezus, where the tomb of Apsyrtus was shown, 
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This fratricide of Médea, however, so deeply pro- 
voked the indignation of Zeus, that he condemned 
the Argé and her crew to a trying voyage, full of 
hardship and privation, before she was permitted 
to reach home. The returning heroes traversed an 
immeasurable length both of sea and of river: first 
up the river Phasis into the ocean which flows round 
the earth—then following the course of that cir- 
cumfluous stream until its junction with the Nile’, 
they came down the Nile into Egypt, from whence 
they carried the Argd on their shoulders by a fa- 
tiguing land-journey to the lake Tritonis in Libya. 
Here they were rescued from the extremity of want 
and exhaustion by the kindness of the local god 
Tritén, who treated them hospitably, and even pre- 
sented to Euphémus a clod of earth, as a symbolical 
promise that his descendants should one day found 
a city on the Libyan shore. The promise was amply 
redeemed by the flourishing and powerful city of 


and where it was affirmed that he had been put to death. He was the 
eponymus of the town, which was said to have been onee called Apsyr- 
tus, and only corrupted by a barbarian pronunciation. (Arrian. Periplus, 
Euxin. p.6; Geogr. Min. v.1.) Compare Procop. Bell. Goth. iv. 2. 

Strabo connects the death of Apsyrtus with the Apsyrtides, islands 
off the coast of Illyria, m the Adriatic (vii. p. 315). 

1 The original narrative was, that the Argo returned by navigating 
the circumfluous ocean. This would be almost certain, even without 
positive testimony, from the early ideas entertained by the Greeks re- 
specting geography; but we know further that it was the representa- 
tion of the Hesiodie poems, as well as of Mimnermus, Hekatzeus and 
Pindar, and even of Antimachus. Schol. Parisina Ap. Rhod. iv. 254. 
‘Exaraios b€ 6 Mudnovos dia rod PdoWos avedOciv yaw avtovs els Tov 
"Oxeavey' Sia d€ TOU “Qkeavod KatedGéty-eis roy NetAov’ ex S€ Tod NeiAov 
eis THY Ka nuds Oddhacoay. “Hoiodos b€ Kai Tivdapos év TvOsovicas 
kal "Aytiuayos ev Avd; dud Tod "Oxeavod dacw edOeiv advrods eis Thy Au- 
Bun etra Baordagavras THv’Apy® eis Td Huérepov adixécOa méhayos. 


Compare the Schol. Edit. ad iv, 259, 
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Kyréné’, whose princes the Battiads boasted them- 
selves as lineal descendants of Euphémus. 
Refreshed by the hospitality of Triton, the Argo- 
nauts found themselves again on the waters of the 
Mediterranean in their way homeward. But before 
they arrived at Idlkos they visited Circé, at the 
island of Ausa, where Médea was purified for the 
murder of Apsyrtus: they also stopped at Korkyra, 
then called Drepané, where Alkinous received and 
protected them. The cave in that island where the 
marriage of Médea with JasOn was consummated, 
was still shown in the time of the historian Timeus, 
as well as the altars to Apollo which she had erected, 
and the rites and sacrifices which she had first insti- 
tuted*. After leaving Korkyra, the Argé was over- 
taken by a perilous storm near the island of Théra. 
The heroes were saved from imminent peril by the 
supernatural aid of Apollo, who, shooting from his 
golden bow an arrow which pierced the waves like 
a track of light, caused a new island suddenly to 
spring up in their track and present to them a port 
of refuge. The island was called Anaphé ; and the 
grateful Argonauts established upon it an altar and 


1 See the fourth Pythian Ode of Pindar, and Apollon. Rhod. iv. 1551 
-1756. 

The tripod of Jason was preserved by the Euesperite in Libya, Diod. 
iv. 56: but the legend, connecting the Argonauts with the lake Trité6- 
nis in Libya, is given with some considerable differences in Herodotus, 
Ws /s. 

? Apollon. Rhod. iv. 1153-1217. Timeeus, Fr. 7-8, Didot. Tipavos 
ev Kepxupa Aeyou yevéobat rors yduous, kal rept ths Ovolas ioropei, ere 
Kat vov heyov dyecOa adtiy Kar éviavtdv, Mydelas mprov Ovodons év 
T@ TOV “ATOAAGVOS tepG. Kai Bapors S€ pnot prynpeta Tv ydpov idpb- 
cacOa ovveyyis pev tis Oadacons, od pakpiw dé Ths TéAEwsS.  Ovopid- 
Cover de roy pev, Nuppav’ roy d€, Nypyider. 
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sacrifices in honour of Apollo Auglétés, which were 
ever afterwards continued, and traced back by the 
inhabitants to this originating adventure’. 

On approaching the coast of Kréte, the Argo- 
nauts were prevented from landing by Taléds, a man 
of brass, fabricated by Hépheestos, and presented by 
him to Minds for the protection of the island’. This 
vigilant sentinel hurled against the approaching 
vessel fragments of rock, and menaced the heroes 
with destruction. But Médea deceived him by astra- 
tagem and killed him; detecting and assailing the 
one vulnerable point in his body. The Argonauts 
were thus enabled to land and refresh themselves. 
They next proceeded onward to Adgina, where how- 
ever they again experienced resistance before they 
could obtain water—then along the coast of Eubcea 
and Locris back to Idlkos in the gulf of Pagasee, the 
place from whence they had started. The proceed- 
ings of Pelias during their absence, and the signal 
revenge taken upon him by Médea after their return, 
have already been narrated in a preceding section®. 
The ship Argo herself, in which the chosen heroes 
of Greece had performed so long a voyage and braved 
so many dangers, was consecrated by Jasén to Po- 
seid6n at the isthmus of Corinth. According to 
another account, she was translated to the stars by 
Athéné, and became a constellation‘. 

Traces of the presence of the Argonauts were 


1 Apollodér. i. 9, 25. Apollon. Rhod. iv. 1700-1725. 

* Some called Talés a remnant of the brazen race of men (Schol. 
Apoll. Rhod. iv. 1641). 

$ Apollodér. 1. 9, 26. Apollon. Rhod. iv. 1638. 


4 Diodor. iv. 53. Eratosth. Catasterism. c. 35. 
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found not only in the regions which lay between 
Idlkos and Kolchis, but also in the western portion 
of the Grecian world—distributed more or less over 
all the spots visited by Grecian mariners or settled 
by Grecian colonists, and scarcely less numerous 
than the wanderings of the dispersed Greeks and 
Trojans after the capture of Troy. The number of 
Jasonia, or temples for the heroic worship of Jasén, 
was very great, from Abdéra in Thrace’, eastward 
along the coast of the Euxine, to Armenia and Me- 
dia. The Argonauts had left their anchoring-stone 
on the coast of Bebrykia, near Kyzikus, and there it 
was preserved during the historical ages in the tem- 
ple of the Jasonian Athéné*. They had founded the 
great temple of the Ideean mother on the mountain 
Dindymon, near Kyzikus, and the Hieron of Zeus 
Urios on the Asiatic point at the mouth of the Eu- 
xine, near which was also the harbour of Phryx- 
us*.- Idmon, the prophet of the expedition, who 
was believed to have died of a wound by a wild boar 
on the Maryandynian coast, was worshiped by the 
inhabitants of the Pontic Hérakleia with great so- 
lemnity, as their Heros Poliuchus, and that too by 


' Strabo, xi. p. 526-531. 

? Apollon. Rhod. 1. 955-960, and the Scholia. 

There was in Kyzikus a temple of Apollo under different éemuxAncets ; 
some called it the temple of the Jasonian Apollo. 

Another anchor however was preserved in the temple of Rhea on the 
banks of the Phasis, which was affirmed to be the anchor of the ship 
Argo. Arrian saw it there, but seems to have doubted its authenticity 
(Periplus, Euxin. Pont. p. 9. Geogr. Min. v. 1). 

* Neanthés ap. Strabo. i.p.45. Apollon. Rhod. i. 1125, and Schol. 
Steph. Byz. v. Bpigos. 

Apollonius mentions the fountain called Jasonez, on the hillof Din- 
dymon. Apollon. Rhod. ii. 532, and the citations from Timosthenés 
and Herodorus in the Scholia. See also Appian. Syriac. ec. 63. 
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the special direction of the Delphian god. Auto- 
lykus, another companion of Jasén, was worshiped 
as Cikist by the inhabitants of Sinopé. Moreover, 
the historians of Hérakleia pointed out a temple of 
Hekaté in the neighbouring country of Paphlagonia, 
first erected by Médea*; and the important town 
of Pantikapzeon, on the European side of the Cim- 
merian Bosporus, ascribed its first settlement to a 
son of Auétés*. When the returning ten thousand 
Greeks sailed along the coast, called the Jasonian 
shore, from Sinopé to Hérakleia, they were told that 
the grandson of Auétés was reigning king of the ter- 
ritory at the mouth of the Phasis, and the anchoring- 
places where the Argd had stopped were specially 
pointed out to them®. In the lofty regions of the 
Moschi, near Kolchis, stood the temple of Leuko- 
thea, founded by Phryxus, which remained both 
rich and respected down to the times of the kings 
of Pontus, and where it was an inviolable rule not 
to offer up aram*. The town of Dioskurias, north 
of the river Phasis, was believed to have been hal- 
lowed by the presence of Kastor and Pollux in the 
Argé, and to have received from them its appella- 
tion’. Even the interior of Media and Armenia 
was full of memorials of Jason and Médea and their 
son Médus, or of Armenus the son of Jasén, from 
whom the Greeks deduced not only the name and 


1 See the historians of Hérakleia, Nymphis and Promathidas, Fragm. 
Orelli, pp. 99, 100-104. Schol. ad Apollén. Rhod. iv. 247. Strabo, xii. 
p- 546. Autolykus, whom he calls companion of Jasén, was, according 
to another legend, comrade of Héraklés in his expedition against the 
Amazons. 

* Stephan. Byz. v. Iavrixaraiov, Eustath. ad Dionys. Perieget. 311. 

3 Xenophon, Anabas. vi. 2, 1; v. 7, 37. 4 Strabo, xi. p. 499. 

5 Appian, Mithridatic. c. 101. 
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foundation of the Medes and Armenians, but also the 
great operation of cutting a channel through the 
mountains for the efflux of the river Araxes, which 
they compared to that of the Peneius in Thessaly’. 
And the Roman general Pompey, after having com- 
pleted the conquest and expulsion of Mithridatés, 
made long marches through Kolchis into the regions 
of Caucasus, for the express purpose of contempla- 
ting the spots which had been ennobled by the exploits 
of the Argonauts, the Dioskuri and Héraklés”. 

In the west, memorials either of the Argonauts 
or of the pursuing Kolchians were pointed out in 
Korkyra, in Kréte, in Epirus near the Akrokeraunian 


1 Strabo, xi. p. 499, 503, 526, 531; i.p.45-48. Justin, xlii. 3, whose 
statements illustrate the way in which men found a present home and 
application for the old fables,—‘“‘ Jason, primus humanorum post Her- 
culem et Liberum, qui reges Orientis fuisse traduntur, eam cceli plagam 
domuisse dicitur. Cum Albanis foedus percussit, qui Herculem ex 
Italia ab Albano monte, cum, Geryone extincto, armenta ejus per Ita- 
ham duceret, secuti dicuntur ; quique, memores Italice originis, exerci- 
tum Cn. Pompen bello Mithridatico fratres consalutavére. Itaque Jasoni 
totus fere Oriens, ut conditori, divinos honores templaque constituit ; 
que Parmenico, dux Alexandri Magni, post multos annos dirui jussit, 
ne cujusquam nomen in Oriente venerabilius quam Alexandri esset.”’ 

The Thessalian companions of Alexander the Great, placed by his 
victories in possession of rich acquisitions in these regions, pleased 
themselves by vivifying and multiplyimg all these old fables, proving an 
ancient kindred between the Medes and Thessalians. See Strabo, xi. 
p. 530. The temples of JasOn were riyu@peva opddpa tro trav BapBa- 
pov (ib. p. 526). 

The able and inquisitive geographer Eratosthenés was among those 
who fully believed that Jason had left his ships in the Phasis, and had 
undertaken a land expedition into the terior country, m which he had 
conquered Media and Armenia (Strabo, 1. p. 48). 

2 Appian, Mithridatic. 103: rods Kédyous emnet, ka? toropiay rhs 
"Apyovavtay Kal Avockovpeyv Kat ‘Hpakdéous emidnpias, kal pddiora 76 
mabos idety eOehwv, 6 IpopnOet act yevérOar wept TO Kavxacoy dpos. 
The lofty crag of Caucasus called Strobilus, to which Prométheus had 
been attached, was pointed out to Arrian himself im his Periplus (p. 12. 
Geogr. Minor. vol. i.). : 
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mountains, in the islands called Apsyrtides near 
the Illyrian coast, at the bay of Caieta as well as at 
Poseidénia on the southern coast of Italy, in the 
island of Atthalia or Elba, and in Libya’. 

Such is a brief outline of the Argonautic expe- 
dition, one of the most celebrated and widely-dif- 
fused among the ancient tales of Greece. Since so 
many able men have treated it as an undisputed 
reality, and even made it the pivot of systematic 
chronological calculations, I may here repeat the 
opinion long ago expressed by Heyne, and even 
indicated by Burmann, that the process of dissect- 
ing the story, in search of a basis of fact, is one 
altogether fruitless’. Not only are we unable to 


' Strabo, i. pp. 21, 45,46; v. 224-252. Pompon. Mel. ii. 3. Dio- 

dor. iv. 56. Apollon. Rhod. iv. 656. Lycophron, 1273.— 
Tipow paxedvas aut Kipkaiov varras 
’Apyods Te KNewdy pov Ainrny péyar. 

* Heyne, Observ. ad Apollodér. i. 9, 16. p. 72. “ Mirum in modum 
fallitur, qui in his commentis certum fundum historicum vel geographi- 
cum aut exquirere studet, aut se reperisse, atque historicam vel geogra- 
phicam aliquam doctrinam, systema nos dicimus, inde procudi posse, 
putat,”’ &e. 

See also the observations interspersed in Burmann’s Catalogus Argo- 
nautarum, prefixed to his edition of Valerius Flaccus. 

The Persian antiquarians whom Herodotus cites at the beginning of 
his history (i. 2-4—it is much to be regretted that Herodotus did not 
inform us who they were, and whether they were the same as those who 
said that Perseus was an Assyrian by birth and had become a Greek, 
vi. 54), jomed together the abductions of Id and of Europé, of Médea 
and of Helen, as pairs of connected proceedings, the second injury being 
a retaliation for the first,—they drew up a debtor and creditor account 
of abductions between Asia and Europe. The Kolchian king (they said) 
had sent a herald to Greece to ask for his satisfaction for the wrong 
done to him by Jason and to re-demand his daughter Médea; but he 
was told in reply that the Greeks had received no satisfaction for the 
previous rape of I6. 

There was some ingenuity in thus binding together the old fables, so 
as to represent the invasions of Greece by Darius and Xerxés as retalia- 
tions for the unexpiated destruction wrought by Agamemnon, 
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assign the date, or identify the crew, or decipher 
the log-book, of the Argé, but we have no means 
of settling even the preliminary question, whether 
the voyage be matter of fact badly reported, or 
legend from the beginning. The widely-distant 
spots in which the monuments of the voyage were 
shown, no less than the incidents of the voyage 
itself, suggest no other parentage than epical fancy. 
The supernatural and the romantic not only consti- 
tute an inseparable portion of the narrative, but 
even embrace all the prominent and characteristic 
features ; if they do not comprise the whole, and if 
there be intermingled along with them any sprink- 
ling of historical or geographical fact,—a question 
to us indeterminable,-—there is at least no solvent 
by which it can be disengaged, and no test by which 
it can be recognised. Wherever the Grecian ma- 
riner sailed, he carried his religious and _ patriotic 
mythes along with him. His fancy and his faith 
were alike full of the long wanderings of Jasén, 
Odysseus, Perseus, Héraklés, Dionysus, Triptole- 
mus or [6 ; it was pleasing to him in success, and 
consoling to him in difficulty, to believe that their 
journeys had brought them over the ground which 
he was himself traversing. There was no tale 
amidst the wide range of the Grecian epic more 
calculated to be popular with the seaman, than the 
history of the primeval ship Argé and her distin- 
guished crew, comprising heroes from all parts of 
Greece, and especially the Tyndarids Kastér and 
Pollux, the heavenly protectors invoked during 
storm and peril. He localised the legend anew 
wherever he went, often with some fresh circum- 
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stances suggested either by his own adventures or 
by the scene before him. He took a sort of reli- 
gious possession of the spot, connecting it by a bond 
of faith with his native land, and erecting in it a 
temple or an altar with appropriate commemorative 
solemnities. The Jasonium thus established, and 
indeed every visible object called after the name of 
the hero, not only served to keep alive the legend 
of the Argo in the minds of future comers or inha- 
bitants, but was accepted as an obvious and satis- 
factory proof that this marvellous vessel had ac- 
tually touched there in her voyage. 

The epic poets, building both on the general love 
of fabulous incident and on the easy faith of the 
people, dealt with distant and unknown space in 
the same manner as with past and unrecorded time. 
They created a mythical geography for the former, 
and a mythical history for the latter. But there 
was this material difference between the two: that 
while the unrecorded time was beyond the reach of 
verification, the unknown space gradually became 
trodden and examined. In proportion as authentic 
local knowledge was enlarged, it became necessary 
to modify the geography, or shift the scene of ac- 
tion, of the oid mythes; and this perplexing problem 
was undertaken by some of the ablest historians 
and geographers of antiquity,—for it was painful 
to them to abandon any portion of the old epic, as 
if it were destitute of an ascertainable basis of 
truth. 

Many of these fabulous localities are to be found 
in Homer and Hesiod, and the other Greek poets 
and logographers,—Erytheia, the garden of the 
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Hesperides, the garden of Phoebus}, to which Bo- 
reas transported the Attic maiden Orithyia, the de- 
licious country of the Hyperboreans, the Elysian 
plain’, the floating island of Atolus, Thrinakia, the 
country of the Adthiopians, the Lestrygones, the 
Kyklopes, the Lotophagi, the Sirens, the Cimme- 
rians and the Gorgons?, &c. These are places which 
(to use the expression of Pindar respecting the Hy- 
perboreans) you cannot approach either by sea or 
by land*: the wings of the poet alone can carry 
you thither. They were not introduced into the 
Greek mind by incorrect geographical reports, but, 
on the contrary, had their origin in the legend, and 
passed from thence into the realities of geography®, 


1 Sophokl. ap. Strabo. vi. p. 295.— 

‘Yarép te TévTov TavT ew ecxatra xOovds, 
Nukroés Te mnyas ovpavov T avantuyas, 
BoiBov te madaoy Knrov. 

? Odyss. iv. 562. The islands of the blessed, in Hesiod, are near 
the ocean (Opp. Di. 169). 

* Hesiod, Theogon. 275-290, Homer, Miad, i. 423. Odyss. i. 23; 
ix. 86-206; x. 4-83; xi. 135. Mimnerm. Fragm. 13, Schneidewin. 

* Pindar, Pyth. x. 29.— 

Navot 0 ovre me{os imy dy evpous 

"Es “YrrepBopéwy ayadva Oavparay 6ddv. 

lap’ ots rote Ilepoeds edaicaro Aayetas, &e. 
Hesiod, and the old epic poem called the Epigoni, both mentioned the 
Hyperboreans (Herod. iv. 32-34). 

° This idea is well stated and sustained by Volcker (Mythische Geo- 
graphie der Griechen und Romer, cap. i. p. 11), and by Nitzsch in his 
Comments on the Odyssey—Introduct. Remarks to b. ix. p. xii.-xxxiii. 
The twelfth and thirteenth chapters of the History of Orchomenos, by 
O. Miiller, are also full of good remarks on the geography of the Argo- 
nautic voyage (pp. 274-299). 

The most striking evidence of this disposition of the Greeks is to be 
found in the legendary discoveries of Alexander and his companions, 
when they marched over the untrodden regions in the east of the Per- 
sian empire (see Arrian, Hist. Al. v. 3: compare Lucian. Dialog. Mor- 
tuor. xiv. vol. 1. p. 212, Tauch), because these ideas were first broached 
at a time when geographical science was sufficiently advanced to can- 
vass and criticise them. The early settlers in Italy, Sicily, and the 
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which they contributed much to pervert and confuse. 
For the navigator or emigrant, starting with an un- 
suspicious faith in their real existence, looked out for 
them in his distant voyages, and constantly fancied 
that he had seen or heard of them, so as to be able 
to identify their exact situation. The most contra- 
dictory accounts indeed, as might be expected, were 
often given respecting the latitude and longitude of 
such fanciful spots, but this did not put an end to 
the general belief in their real existence. 

In the present advanced state of geographical 
knowledge, the story of that man who after read- 
ing Gulliver’s Travels went to look in his map for 
Lilliput, appears an absurdity. But those who fixed 
the exact locality of the floating island of A*olus 
or the rocks of the Sirens did much the same!; 
and, with their ignorance of geography and imper.- 
fect appreciation of historical evidence, the error 
was hardly to be avoided. The ancient belief 
which fixed the Sirens on the islands of Sirenusz 
off the coast of Naples—the Kyklopes, Erytheia, and 
the Lestrygones in Sicily—the Lotophagi on the 
island of Méninx? near the Lesser Syrtis—the Phe- 
akians at Korkyra—and the goddess Circé at the pro- 
montory of Circetum—took its rise at a time when 
Euxine, indulged their fanciful vision without the fear of any such moni- 
tor: there was no such thing as a map before the days of Anaximander, 
the disciple of Thalés. 

1 See Mr. Payne Knight, Prolegg. ad Homer. c. 49. Compare Spohn 
—‘de extrema Odyssez parte ”’—p. 97. 

2 Strabo, xvi. p. 834. An altar of Odysseus was shown upon this is- 
land, as well as some other evidences (avBcda) of his visit to the place. 

Apollénius Rhodius copies the Odyssey in speaking of the island of 
Thrinakia and the cattle of Helios (iv. 965, with Schol.). He conceives 
Sicily as Thrinakia, a name afterwards exchanged for Trinakria. The 


Scholiast ad Apoll. (1. ¢.) speaks of Trimax king of Sicily. Compare 
ivy. 291 with the Scholia. 
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these regions were first Hellenised and compara- 
tively little visited. Once embodied in the local 
legends, and attested by visible monuments and 
ceremonies, it continued for along time unassailed ; 
and Thucydidés seems to adopt it, in reference to 
Korkyra and Sicily before the Hellenic colonization, 
as matter of fact generally unquestionable!, though 
little avouched as to details. But when geogra- 
phical knowledge became extended, and the criti- 
cism upon the ancient epic was more or less syste- 
matised by the literary men of Alexandria and Per- 
gamus, it appeared to many of them impossible 
that Odysseus could have seen so many wonders, or 
undergone such monstrous dangers, within limits 
so narrow, and in the familiar track between the 
Nile and the Tiber. The scene of his weather- 
driven course was then shifted further westward. 
Many convincing evidences were discovered, espe- 
cially by Asklepiadés of Myrlea, of his having 
visited various places in Iberia?: several critics 


1 Thucyd. 1. 25-vi. 2. These local legends appear in the eyes of 
Strabo convincing evidence (i. p. 23-26),—the tomb of the siren Par- 
thenopé at Naples, the stories at Cumee and Dikeearchia about the vexvo- 
pavretov of Avernus, and the existence of places named after Baius and 
Misénus, the companions of Odysseus, &ce. 

2 Strabo, iii. p. 150-157. Ov yap povoy of Kata THY Irahiav Kal SeKe- 
Aiav rémot Kal GAOL TWES TOY TOLOUT@Y onusis ROB oney a\Xa Kal 
ev TH IBnpia Odvocea ors SeikvuTat, kal AOnvas iepoy, kal Ga pupa 
ixvn THs ekeivou TAdNS, Kal GAN@Y TY EK TOU Tpwikov ToemoU TrEpLyEvo- 
pevov (1 adopt Grosskurd’s correction of the text from yevopevay to 
meptyevouevov, in the note to his German translation of Strabo). 

Asklepiadés (of Myrlea in Bithynia, about 170 B.c.) resided some 
time in Turditania, the south-western region of Spain along the Gua- 
dalquivir, as a teacher of Greek literature (wadevoas ra ypappatiKa), 
and composed a periegesis of the Iberian tribes, which unfortunately 
has not been preserved. He made various discoveries in archeology, 
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imagined that he had wandered about in the At- 
lantic Ocean outside of the Strait of Gibraltar’, 
and they recognised a section of Lotophagi on 
the coast of Mauritania, over and above those 
who dwelt on the island of Méninx®. On the 
other hand, Eratosthenés and Apolloddérus treated 
the places visited by Odysseus as altogether unreal, 


and successfully connected his old legends with several portions of the 
territory before him. His discoveries were,—l. In the temple of 
Athéné, at this Iberian town of Odysseia, there were shields and beaks 
of ships affixed to the walls, monuments of the visit of Odysseus him- 
self. 2. Among the Kalleki, in the northern part of Portugal, several of 
the companions of Teukros had settled and left descendants: there were 
in that region two Grecian cities, one called Hellenés, the other called 
Amphilochi; for Amphilochus also, the son of Amphiaraus, had died 
in Iberia, and many of his soldiers had taken up their permanent resi- 
dence in the interior. 3. Many new inhabitants had come into Iberia 
with the expedition of Héraklés; some also after the conquest of Mes- 
séné by the Lacedemonians. 4. In Cantabria, on the north coast of 
Spain, there was a town and region of Lacedeemonian colonists. 5. In 
the same portion of the country there was the town of Opsikella, founded 
by Opsikellas, one of the companions of Antenor in his emigration from 
Troy (Strabo, ui. p. 157). 

This is a specimen of the manner in which the seeds of Grecian 
mythus came to be distributed over so large a surface. To an ordmary 
Greek reader, these legendary discoveries of Asklepiadés would probably 
be more interesting than the positive facts which he communicated re- 
specting the Iberian tribes; and his Turditanian auditors would be 
delighted to hear—while he was reciting and explaining to them the 
animated passage of the Ihad, in which Agamemnon extols the inesti- 
mable value of the bow of Teukros (viii. 281)—that the heroic archer 
and his companions had actually set foot in the Iberian peninsula. 

' This was the opmion of Kratés of Mallus, one of the most distin- 
guished of the critics on Homer : it was the subject of an animated con- 
troversy between him and Aristarchus (Aulus Gellius, N. A. xiv. 6; 
Strabo, iii. p. 157). See the instructive treatise of Lehrs, De Aristarchi 
Studns, c.v. §4. p. 251. Much controversy also took place among 
the critics respecting the ground which Menelaus went over in his wan- 
derings (Odyss.iv.). Kratés affirmed that he had cireumnavigated the 
southern extremity of Africa and gone to India: the critic Aristonikus, 
Strabo’s contemporary, enumerated all the different opinions (Strabo, i. 
p- 38). * Strabo, 14. p. 15/; 
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for which scepticism they incurred much _ re- 
proach}. 

The fabulous island of Erytheia,—the residence 
of the three-headed Geryon with his magnificent 
herd of oxen, under the custody of the two-headed 
dog Orthrus, and described by Hesiod, like the gar- 
den of the Hesperides, as extra-terrestrial, on the 
farther side of the circumfluous ocean,—this island 
was supposed by the interpreters of Stesichorus the 
poet to be named by him off the south-western re- 
gion of Spain called Tartéssus, and in the immediate 
vicinity of Gadés. But the historian Hekateeus, in 
his anxiety to historicise the old fable, took upon 
himself to remove Erytheia from Spain nearer home 
to Epirus. He thought it incredible that Héraklés 
should have traversed Europe from east to west, 
for the purpose of bringing the cattle of Geryén to 
Eurystheus at Mykéne, and he pronounced Geryén 
to have been a king of Epirus, near the Gulf of 
Ambrakia. The oxen reared in that neighbourhood 
were proverbially magnificent, and to get them 
even from thence and bring them to Mykéne (he 
contended) was no inconsiderable task. Arrian, 
who cites this passage from Hekatzeus, concurs in 
the same view,—an illustration of the licence with 
which ancient authors fitted on their fabulous geo- 
graphical names to the real earth, and brought 
down the ethereal matter of legend to the lower 
atmosphere of history?. 


* Strabo, i. p. 22-44; vii. p. 299. 

* Stesichori Fragm. ed. Kleme; Geryonis, Fr. 5. p. 60; ap. Strabo. 
i. p. 148; Herodot. iv. 8. It seems very doubtful whether Stesichorus 
meant to indicate any neighbouring island as Erytheia, if we compare 
Fragm. 10. p. 67 of the Geryonis, and the passages of Athenzeus and 
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Both the track and the terminus of the Argo- 
nautic voyage appear in the most ancient epic as 
little within the conditions of reality, as the speak- 
ing timbers or the semi-divine crew of the vessel. 
In the Odyssey, Asétés and Circé (Hesiod names 
Médea also) are brother and sister, offspring of 
Hélios. The Adean island, adjoining the circum- 
fluous ocean, ‘‘ where the house and dancing-ground 
of Eds are situated, and where Hélios rises,”’ is both 
the residence of Circé and of Avétés, inasmuch as 
Odysseus, in returning from the former, follows the 
same course as the Argo had previously taken in 
returning from the latter’. Even in the conception 
of Mimnermus, about 600 B.c., Ava still retained 
its fabulous attributes in conjunction with the ocean 
and Hélios, without having been yet identified with 
any known portion of the solid earth?; and it was 
Eustathius there cited. He seems to have adhered to the old fable, 
placing Erytheia on the opposite side of the ocean-stream, for Héraklés 
crosses the ocean to get to it. 

Hekateeus, ap. Arrian. Histor. Alex. 11. 16. Skylax places Erytheia, 
“ whither Gerydn is said to have come to feed his oxen,” in the Kastid 
territory near the Greek city of Apollonia on the Ionic Gulf, northward 
of the Keraunian mountains. There were splendid cattle consecrated 
to Hélios near Apollonia, watched by the citizens of the place with 
great care (Herodot. ix. 93; Skylax, c. 26). 

About Erytheia, Cellarius observes (Geogr. Ant. ii. 1, 127), “ Insula 
Erytheia, quam veteres adjungunt Gadibus, vel demersa est, vel in sco- 
pulis queerenda, vel pars est 1psarum Gadium, neque hodie ejus forme 
aliqua, uti descripta est, fertur superesse.”” To make the disjunctive 
catalogue complete, he ought to have added, “ or it never really existed,” 
—not the least probable supposition of all. 

1 Hesiod, Theogon. 956-992 ; Homer, Odyss. xii. 3-69.— 

Noor es Aiainv, 661 r >Hodvs npvyeveins 
Oikta kai x6por eicl, kai avToXal jeAlouo. 
> Mimnerm. Fragm. 10-11, Schneidewin; Athenee. vil. p: 277.— 
Ovde kor’ dy péya K@as aviyayev aitds “Inowy 
"EE Als TeA€oas aryiwdoecoar 6dor, 
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justly remarked by Démétrius of Sképsis in anti- 
quity' (though Strabo vainly tries to refute him), 
that neither Homer nor Mimnermus designates Kol- 
chis either as the residence of AXétés, or as the ter- 
minus of the Argonautic voyage. Hesiod carried 
the returning Argonauts through the river Phasis 
into the ocean. But some of the poems ascribed 
to Eumélus were the first which mentioned Atétés 
and Kolchis, and interwove both of them into the 
Corinthian mythical genealogy*. These poems seem 
to have been composed subsequent to the founda- 
tion of Sinopé, and to the commencement of Gre- 
cian settlement on the Borysthenés, between the 
years 600 and 500 8.c. The Greek mariners who 
explored and colonised the southern coast of the 
EKuxine, found at the extremity of their voyage the 
river Phasis and its barbarous inhabitants: it was 
the easternmost point which Grecian navigation 
(previous to the time of Alexander the Great) ever 
attained, and it was within sight of the impassable 


‘YBpiarn Tledin teh€wv xaXemnpes aeOdoy, 
Ovd’ dy em Qxeavod Kadov ikovro pédov. 
* * * Xx * 
Ainrao m6Aw, T66u rT wKéos "Hedéioto 
"Axtives xpvoe@ kelarar €v Oadauo, 
"Oxeavot Tapa xeiheo’, iV dxeTO Octos "Inowr. 

* Strabo, i. p. 45-46. Anpnrpios 6 SknWios...... mpos NedvOn rov Kui- 
Knvov PirAoTLMoTepws avTieyar, eimévra, Ott of “Apyovadrat méovTes 
eis Paow tov oP’ “‘Opnpov kat Tay GAAwv 6podoyoupevoy Trodvr, iSpyaavro 
Ta THs “Idaias pnrpos iepa emt Kucixov...... apxnv dyno pnd eidévar 
THVv eis Paci drodnpiay tov "ldcovos "“Opnpov. Again, p. 46, 
mapahaBov pdprupa Mipveppov, ds ev to ’Qkeav Toinoas oiknow 
Ainrov, &c. 

The adverb diAorporépws reveals to us the municipal rivalry and 
contention between the small town Sképsis and its powerful neighbour 
Kyzikus, respecting points of comparative archeology. 

? Eumélus, Fragm. Etporia 7, KopwOcaxa 2-5. pp. 63-68, Diintzer. 
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barrier of Caucasus'. They believed, not unnatu- 
rally, that they had here found ‘‘ the house of Kos 
(the morning) and the rising-place of the sun,” and 
that the river Phasis, if they could_follow it to its 
unknown beginning, would conduct them to the cir- 
cumfluous ocean. They gave to the spot the name 
of Afa, and the fabulous and real title gradually 
became associated together into one compound ap- 
pellation,—the Kolchian Afa, or Ava of Kolchis’. 
While Kolchis was thus entered on the map as a 
fit representative for the Homeric ‘‘ house of the 
morning,” the narrow strait of the Thracian Bos- 
porus attracted to itself the poetical fancy of the 
Symplégades, or colliding rocks, through which the 
heaven-protected Argo had been the first to pass. 
The powerful Greek cities of Kyzikus, Hérakleia 
and Sinopé, each fertile in local legends, still farther 
contributed to give this direction to the voyage ; so 
that in the time of Hekatzeus it had become the 
established belief that the Argo had started from 
Iolkos and gone to Kolchis. 

A4étés thus received his home from the legendary 
faith and fancy of the eastern Greek navigators : 
his sister Circé, originally his fellow-resident, was 
localised by the western. The Hesiodic and other 
poems, giving expression to the imaginative im- 
pulses of the inhabitants of Cume and other early 
Grecian settlers in Italy and Sicily®, had referred 


1 Arrian, Periplus Pont. Euxin. p. 12; ap. Geogr. Minor. vol.i. He 
saw the Caucasus from Dioskurias. 

2 Herodet. i. 2; vu. 193-197. Eurip. Med. 2. Valer. Flace. v. 51. 

3 Strabo,i.p. 23. Volcker (Ueber Homerische Geographie, v. 66) is 
instructive upon this point, as upon the geography of the Greek poets 
generally. He recognises the purely mythical character of 4a in Homer 
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the wanderings of Odysseus to the western or 
‘Tyrrhenian sea, and had planted the Cyclopes, the 
Lestrygones, the floating island of AXolus, the Loto- 
phagi, the Pheeacians, &c., about the coast of Sicily, 
Italy, Libya, and Korkyra. In this way the Afean 
island—the residence of Circé, and the extreme 
point of the wanderings of Odysseus, from whence 
he passes only to the ocean and into Hadés—came 
to be placed in the far west, while the Aua of Atétés 
was in the far east,—not unlike our East and West 
Indies. ‘The Homeric brother and sister were sepa- 
rated and sent to opposite extremities of the Grecian 
terrestrial horizon}. | 

The track from Idlkos to Kolchis, however, 
though plausible as far as it went, did not realise 
all the conditions of the genuine fabulous voyage : 
it did not explain the evidences of the visit of these 


and Hesiod, but he tries to prove—unsuccessfully, in my judgement— 
that Homer places Aétés in the east, while Circé is in the west, and 
that Homer refers the Argonautic voyage to the Euxine Sea. 

1 Strabo (or Polybius, whom he has just been citing) contends that 
Homer knew the existence of Auétés in Kolchis, and of Circé at Cir- 
ceium, as historical persons, as well as the voyage of Jasén to Ma as 
an historical fact. Upon this he (Homer) built a superstructure of fic- 
tion (tpoopiGevpa): he invented the brotherhood between them, and 
he placed both the one and the other in the exterior ocean (cvyyeveias 
Te erage TOY OUT@ SipKiopEevoy, Kal eEwkeanopoyv dudoiv, i. p. 20); 
perhaps also Jason might have wandered as far as Italy, as evidences 
(onpeta tiva) are shown that he did (20.). 

But the idea that Homer conceived Alétés in the extreme east and 
Circé in the extreme west, is not reconcileable with the Odyssey. The 
supposition of Strabo is alike violent and unsatisfactory. 

Circé was worshiped as a goddess at Circe (Cicero, Nat. Deor. i. 
19). Hesiod, in the Theogony, represents the two sons of Circé by 
Odysseus as reigning over all the warlike Tyrrhenians (Theog. 1012), 
an undefined western sovereignty. The great Mamilian gens at Tus- 
culum traced their descent to Odysseus and Cireé (Dionys. Hal. iv. 
45). 
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maritime heroes which were to be found in Libya, 
in Kréte, in Anaphé, in Korkyra, in the Adriatic 
Gulf, in Italy and in Aéthalia. It became neces- 
sary to devise another route for them in their re- 
turn, and the Hesiodic narrative was (as I have 
before observed), that they came back by the cir- 
cumfluous ocean ; first going up the river Phasis 
into the circumfluous ocean; then following that 
deep and gentle stream until they entered the 
Nile, and came down its course to the coast of 
Libya. This seems also to have been the belief 
of Hekateus'. But presently several Greeks 
(and Herodotus among them) began to discard 
the idea of a circumfluous ocean-stream, which 
had pervaded their old geographical and astro- 
nomical fables, and which explained the sup- 
posed easy communication between one extremity 
of the earth and another. Another idea was 
then started for the returning voyage of the Ar- 
gonauts. It was supposed that the river Ister, 
or Danube, flowing from the Rhipzan moun- 
tains in the north-west of Europe, divided itself 


1 See above, p. 326. There is an opinion cited from Hekatzeus in 
Schol. Apoll. Rhod. iv. 284. contrary to this, which is given by the 
same scholiast on iv. 259. But, in spite of the remarks of Klausen 
(ad Fragment. Hekatzei, 187. p. 98), I think that the Schol. ad iv. 284 
has made a mistake in citing Hekateeus; the more so as the scholiast, 
as printed from the Codex Parisinus, cites the same opinion without 
mentioning Hekatzus. According to the old Homeric idea, the ocean- 
stream flowed all round the earth, and was the source of all the princi- 
pal rivers which flowed into the great internal sea, or Mediterranean 
(see Hekateeus, Fr. 349; Klausen, ap. Arrian. ii. 16, where he speaks 
of the Mediterranean as the peydhy Oddacca). Retaining this old idea 
of the ocean-stream, Hekatzeus would naturally believe that the Phasis 
jomed it: nor can I agree with Klausen (ad Fr. 187) that this implies 
a degree of ignorance too gross to impute to him. 
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into two branches, one of which fell into the Euxine 
Sea, and the other into the Adriatic. 

The Argonauts, fleeing from the pursuit of Avétés, 
had been obliged to abandon their regular course 
homeward, and had gone from the EKuxine Sea up 
the Ister; then passing down the other branch of 
that river, they had entered into the Adriatic, the 
Kolchian pursuers following them. Such is the 
story given by Apollonius Rhodius from Timagétus, 
and accepted even by so able a geographer as Era- 
tosthenés—who preceded him by one generation, 
and who, though sceptical in regard to the locali- 
ties visited by Odysseus, seems to have been a firm 
believer in the reality of the Argonautic voyage’. 
Other historians again, among whom was Timeus, 
though they considered the ocean as an outer sea, 
and no longer admitted the existence of the old 
Homeric ocean-stream, yet imagined a story for the 
return-voyage of the Argonauts somewhat resem- 
bling the old tale of Hesiod and Hekateus. They 
alleged that the Argo, after entering into the Palus 
Meotis, had followed the upward course of the river 
Tanais ; that she had then been carried overland 
and launched in a river which had its mouth in the 


? Apollon. Rhod. iv. 287; Schol. ad iv. 284; Pindar, Pyth. iv. 447, 
with Schol.; Strabo, i. p. 46-57; Aristot. Mirabil. Auscult. ec. 105. 
Altars were shown in the Adriatic, which had been erected both by 
Jason and by Médea (id.). 

Aristotle believed in the forked course of the Ister, with one embou- 
chure in the Euxine and another in the Adriatic: he notices certain 
fishes called rpixta, who entered the river (like the Argonauts) from the 
Euxine, went up it as far as the point of bifurcation and descended into 
the Adriatic (Histor. Animal. viii. 15). Compare Ukert, Geographie der 


Griech. und Romer, vol. ii. p. 145-147, about the supposed course of 
the Ister. 
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ocean or great outer sea. When in the ocean, she 
had coasted along the north and west of Europe 
until she reached Gadés and the Strait of Gibraltar, 
where she entered into the Mediterranean, and there 
visited the many places specified in the fable. Of 
this long voyage, in the outer sea to the north and 
west of Europe, many traces were affirmed to exist 
along the coast of the ocean’. There was again a 
third version, according to which the Argonauts 
came back as they went, through the Thracian 
Bosporus and the Hellespont. In this way geo- 
graphical plausibility was indeed maintained, but 
a large portion of the fabulous matter was thrown 
overboard’. 

Such were the various attempts made to reconcile 
the Argonautic legend with enlarged geographical 
knowledge and improved historical criticism. The 
problem remained unsolved, but the faith in the 
legend did not the less continue. It was a faith 
originally generated at a time when the unassisted 
narrative of the inspired poet sufficed for the con- 
viction of his hearers; it consecrated one among 
the capital exploits of that heroic and super-human 
race, whom the Greek was accustomed at once to 


1 Diodor. iv. 56; Timeeus, Fragm. 53. Goller. Skymnus the geo- 
grapher also adopted this opinion (Schol. Apoll. Rhod. 284—287). The 
pseudo-Orpheus in the poem called Argonautica seems to give a jumble 
of all the different stories. 

2 Diodér. iv. 49. This was the tale both of Sophoklés and of Kalli- 
machus (Schol. Apoll. Rhod. iv. 284). 

See the Dissertation of Ukert, Beylage iv. vol. i. part 2. p. 320 of his 
Geographie der Griechen und Romer, which treats of the Argonautic voy- 
age at some length; also J. H. Voss, AlteWeltkunde iiber die Gestalt der 
Erde, published in the second volume of the Kritische Blatter, pp. 162, 
314-326; and Forbiger, Handbuch der Alten Geographie-Eimleitung, p.8. 
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look back upon as his ancestors and to worship con- 
jointly with his gods: it lay too deep in his mind 
either to require historical evidence for its support, 
or to be overthrown by geographical difficulties as 
they were then appreciated. Supposed traces of the 
past event, either preserved in the names of places, 
or embodied in standing religious customs with 
their explanatory comments, served as sufficient 
authentication in the eyes of the curious inquirer. 
And even men trained in a more severe school of 
criticism contented themselves with eliminating the 
palpable contradictions and softening down the su- 
pernatural and romantic events, so as to produce 
an Argonautic expedition of their own invention as 
the true and accredited history. Strabo, though he 
can neither overlook nor explain the geographical 
impossibilities of the narrative, supposes himself to 
have discovered the basis of actual fact, which the 
original poets had embellished or exaggerated. The 
golden fleece was typical of the great wealth of 
Kolchis, arising from gold-dust washed down by 
the rivers ; and the voyage of Jason was in reality 
an expedition at the head of a considerable army, 
with which he plundered this wealthy country and 
made extensive conquests in the interior’. Strabo 


Strabo, i.p.45. He speaks here of the voyage of Phryxus, as well 
as that of Jason, as having been a military undertaking (orpareia): so 
aga, i. p. 149, he speaks of the military expedition of Odysseus—} 
Tov ‘Odvaceas orparia, and 4 ‘Hpaxhéovs orparia(ib.). Again, xi. p.498. 
Oi pvdou, aivirrépevor thy Idcovos orpateiay mpoedOdvros péypt Kal Mn- 
Sias* ere O€ mpdrepov thy Bpi~ov. Compare also Justin, xlii. 2-3; Tacit. 
Annal. vi. 34. 

Strabo cannot speak of the old fables with literal fidelity : he uncon- 
sciously transforms them into quasi-historical incidents of his own ima- 
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has nowhere laid down what he supposes to have 
been the exact measure and direction of Jasén’s 
march, but he must have regarded it as very long, 
since he classes Jasébn with Dionysus and Heéra- 
klés, and emphatically characterises all the three 
as having traversed wider spaces of ground than 
any moderns could equal'. Such was the compro- 
mise which a mind like that of Strabo made with 
the ancient legends. He shaped or cut them down 
to the level of his own credence, and in this waste 
of historical criticism, without any positive evi- 
dence, he took to himself the credit of greater pene- 
tration than the literal believers, while he escaped 
the necessity of breaking formally with the bygone 
heroic world. 


gination. Diodorus gives a narrative of the same kind, with decent 
substitutes for the fabulous elements (iv. 40-47-56). 

1 Strabo, 1. p.48. The far-extending expeditions undertaken in the 
eastern regions by Dionysus and Héraklés were constantly present to 
the mind of Alexander the Great as subjects of comparison with him- 
self: he imposed upon his followers perilous and trying marches, from 
anxiety to equal or surpass the alleged exploits of Semiramis, Cyrus, 
Perseus, and Héraklés. (Arrian, v. 2,3; vi. 24,3; vii. 10,12. Strabo, 
im. p. 1713 xy. p.080; xvi. p. 31.) 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


LEGENDS OF THEBES. 


Tue Boedtians generally, throughout the historical 
age, though well endowed with bodily strength and 
courage!, are represented as proverbially deficient 
in intelligence, taste and fancy. But the legendary 
population of Thébes, the Kadmeians, are rich in 
mythical antiquities, divine as well as heroic. Both 
Dionysus and Héraklés recognise Thébes as their 
natal city. Moreover, the two sieges of Thébes by 
Adrastus, even taken apart from Kadmus, Antiopé, 
Amphion and Zethus, &c., are the most prominent 
and most characteristic exploits, next to the siege 
of Troy, of that pre-existing race of heroes who 
lived in the imagination of the historical Hellénes. 
It is not Kadmus, but the brothers Amphi6én and 
Zethus, who are given to us in the Odyssey as the 
first founders of Thébes and the first builders of its 
celebrated walls. They are the sons of Zeus by 


1 The eponym Beedtus is son of Poseidon and Arné (Euphorion ap. 
Eustath. ad Iliad. 11. 507). It was from Arné in Thessaly that the 
Boedtians were said to have come, when they mvaded and occupied 
Beedtia. Euripidés made him son of Poseidén and Melanippé. Another 
legend recited Boedtus and Hellén as sons of Poseidén and Antiopé 
(Hygin. f. 157-186). 

The Tanagreean poetess Korinna (the rival of Pindar, whose compo- 
sitions in the Boedtian dialect are unfortunately lost) appears to have 
dwelt upon this native Boedtian genealogy: she derived the Ogygian 
gates of Thébes from Ogygus, son of Boedtus (Schol. Apollén. Rhod. i. 
1178), also the Fragments of Kormna in Schneidewin’s edition, fr. 2. 
p. 432. 
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Antiopé, daughter of Asépus. The scholiasts who 
desire to reconcile this tale with the more current 
account of the foundation of Thébes by Kadmus, 
tell us that after the death of Amphidn-and Zethus, 
Eurymachus, the warlike king of the Phlegye, in- 
vaded and ruined the newly-settled town, so that 
Kadmus on arriving was obliged to re-found it}. 
But Apollodorus, and seemingly the older logogra- 
phers before him, placed Kadmus at the top, and 
inserted the two brothers at a lower point in the 
series. According to them, Bélus and Agenor were 
the sons of Epaphus, son of the Argeian Id, by 
Libya. Agenér went to Phoenicia and there became 
king: he had for his offspring Kadmus, Pheenix, 
Kilix, and a daughter Eurédpa; though in the Iliad 
Europa is called daughter of Phoenix®. Zeus fell 
in love with Eurépa, and assuming the shape of a 
bull, carried her across the sea upon his back from 


Egypt to Kréte, where she bore to him Minds, Rha- 


damanthus and Sarpédén. Two out of the three 
sons sent out by Agenor in search of their lost 
sister, wearied out by a long-protracted as well as 
fruitless voyage, abandoned the idea of returning 
home: Kilix settled in Kilikia, and Kadmus in 
Thrace?. Thasus, the brother or nephew of Kad- 


1 Homer, Odyss. xi. 262, and Eustath. ad loc. Compare Schol. ad 
Thad. xm. 301. 

2 Thad, xiv. 321. 16 is kepdeooa mpopareop of the Thébans. Eurip. 
Pheeniss. 247-676. 

* Apollodér. i. 1, 3; m. 1, 8. In the Hesiodic poems (ap. Schol. 
Apoll. Rhod. 1. 178), Phoenix was recognised as son of Agenédr. Phe- 
rekydés also described both Phoenix and Kadmus as sons of: Agenér 
(Pherekyd. Fragm. 40, Didot). Compare Servius ad Virgil. Mneid. 1. 
338. Pherekydés expressly mentioned Kilix (Apollod. id.). Besides 
the Evporeca of Stesichorus (see Stesichor. Fragm. xy. p. 73, ed. Kleme), 
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mus, who had accompanied them in the voyage, 
settled and gave name to the island of Thasus. 

Both Herodotus and Euripidés represent Kadmus 
as an emigrant from Phcenicia, conducting a body 
of followers in quest of Eurdpa. The account of 
Apollodérus describes him as having come originally 
from Libya or Egypt to Phoenicia: we may presume 
that this was also the statement of the earlier logo- 
graphers Pherekydés and Hellanikus. Condn, who 
historicises and politicises the whole legend, seems 
to have found two different accounts ; one connect- 
ing Kadmus with Egypt, another bringing him from 
Pheenicia. He tries to melt down the two into 
one, by representing that the Phoenicians, who sent 
out Kadmus, had acquired great power in Egypt— 
that the seat of their kingdom was the Egyptian 
Thébes—that Kadmus was despatched, under pre- 
tence indeed of finding his lost sister, but really on 
a project of conquest—and that the name Thébes, 
which he gave to his new establishment in Boedtia, 
was borrowed from Thébes in Egypt, his ancestorial 
seat!. 

Kadmus went from Thrace to Delphi to procure 
information respecting his sister Europa, but the 
god directed him to take no further trouble about 
her; he was to follow the guidance of a cow, and 





there were several other ancient poems on the adventures of Eurdépa ; 
one in particular by Eumélus (Schol. ad Iliad. vi. 138), which however 
can hardly be the same as the ra én ra eis Edporny alluded to by Pau- 
sanias (ix. 5,4). See Wiillner de Cyclo Epico, p. 57 (Miinster 1825). 

1 Conon, Narrat. 37. Perhaps the most remarkable thing of all is 
the tone of unbounded self-confidence with which Conén winds up this 
tissue of uncertified suppositions—ept ev Kddpov Kai OnBay oikicews 
otros 6 ahnOis Adyos’ rd b€ Go piOos Kal yonTeia dkojs. 
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to found a city on the spot where the animal should 
lie down. The condition was realised on the site 
of Thébes. The neighbouring fountain Areia was 
guarded by a fierce dragon, the offspring of Arés, 
who destroyed all the persons sent to fetch water. 
Kadmus killed the dragon, and at the suggestion of 
Athéné sowed his teeth in the earth!: there sprang 
up at once the armed men called the Sparti, among 
whom he flung stones, and they immediately began 
to assault each other until all were slain except 
five. Arés, indignant at this slaughter, was about 
to kill Kadmus ; but Zeus appeased him, condemn- 
ing Kadmus to an expiatory servitude of eight years, 
after which he married Harmonia, the daughter of 
Arés and Aphrodité—presenting to her the splendid 
necklace fabricated by the hand of Héphestos, 
which had been given by Zeus to Eurépa?. All 
the gods came to the Kadmeia, the citadel of Thébes, 
to present congratulations and gifts at these nup- 
tials, which seem to have been hardly less celebrated 
in the mythical world than those of Péleus and 

1 Stesichor. (Fragm. 16; Kleme) ap. Schol. Eurip. Phoeniss. 680. 
The place where the heifer had lam down was still shown in the time 
of Pausanias (ix. 12, 1). 

Lysimachus, a lost author who wrote Thebaica, mentioned Eurdpa 
as having come with Kadmus to Thébes, and told the story in many 
other respects very differently (Schol. Apoll. Rhod. im. 1179). 

2 Apollodér. ii. 4, 1-3. Pherekydés gave this account of the neck- 
lace, which seems to imply that Kadmus must have found his sister 
Eurépa. The narrative here given is from Hellanikus ; that of Phere- 
kydés differed from it in some respects: compare Hellanik. Fragm. 
8 and 9, and Pherekyd. Frag. 44. The resemblance of this story with 
that of Jasén and Alétés (see above, chap. xii. p. 324) will strike every 
one. It is curious to observe how the old logographer Pherekydés ex- 
plained this analogy im his narrative; he said that Athéné had given 


half the dragon’s teeth to Kadmus and half to Hétés (see Schol. Pindar. 
Isthm. vi. 13). 
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Thetis. The issue of the marriage was one son, 
Polydorus, and four daughters, Autonoé, Ind, Se- 
melé and Agavé’. 

From the five who alone survived of the warriors 
sprung from the dragon’s teeth, arose five great 
families or gentes in Thébes ; the oldest and noblest 
of its inhabitants, coeval with the foundation of the 
town. ‘They were called Sparti, and their name 
seems to have given rise, not only to the fable of 
the sowing of the teeth, but also to other etymolo- 
gical narratives’. 

All the four daughters of Kadmus are illustrious 
in fabulous history. Iné, wife of Athamas, the son 
of AXolus, has already been included among the le- 
gends of the AZolids. Semelé became the mistress of 
Zeus, and inspired Héré with jealousy. Misguided 
by the malicious suggestions of that goddess, she 
solicited Zeus to visit her with all the solemnity 
and terrors which surrounded him when he ap- 
proached Héré herself. The god unwillingly con- 
sented, and came in his chariot in the midst of 
thunder and lightning, under which awful accom- 
paniments the mortal frame of Semelé perished. 
Zeus, taking from her the child of which she was 
pregnant, sewed it into his own thigh: after the 
proper interval the child was brought out and born, 
and became the great god Dionysus or Bacchus. 


* Hesiod, Theogon. 976. Leukothea, the sea-goddess, daughter of 
Kadmus, is mentioned in the Odyssey, v. 334; Diodér. iv. 2. 

* Eurip. Pheeniss. 680, with the Scholia; Pherekydés, Fragm. 44; 
Andrétion, ap. Schol. Pindar. Isthm. vi. 13. Dionysius (?) ealled the 
Sparti an ¢6vos Bovwrias (Schol. Phoeniss. 1. ¢.). 

Even in the days of Plutarch, there were persons living who traced 
a Sia to the Sparti of Thébes (Plutarch, Ser. Num. Vindict. 
p. : 
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Hermés took him to Iné and Athamas to receive 
their protection. Afterwards, however, Zeus having 
transformed him into a kid to conceal him from the 
persecution of Héré, the nymphs of the mountain 
Nysa became his nurses’. 

Autonoé, the third daughter of Kadmus, married 
the pastoral hero or god Aristzus, and was mother 
of Aktzén, a devoted hunter and a favourite com- 
panion of the goddess Artemis. She however be- 
came displeased with him—either because he looked 
into a fountain while she was bathing and saw her 
naked—or according to the legend set forth by the 
poet Stesichorus, because he loved and courted 
Semelé—or according to Euripidés, because he 
presumptuously vaunted himself as her superior in 
the chase. She transformed him into a stag, so that 
his own dogs set upon and devoured him. The 
rock upon which Aktzdn used to sleep when fa- 
tigued with the chase, and the spring whose trans- 
parent waters had too clearly revealed the form of 
the goddess, were shown to Pausanias near Platza, 
on the road to Megara’. 


1 Apollodér. in. 4,2-9; Diodor. lv.:2. 

2 See Apollodor. i. 4, 3; Stesichor. Fragm. xvii. Kleme; Pausan. 
ix. 2, 3; Eurip. Bacch. 337; Dioddr. iv. 81. The old logographer 
Akusilaus copied Stesichorus. 

Upon this well-known story it is unnecessary to multiply references. 
I shall however briefly notice the remarks made upon it by Diodorus 
and by Pausanias, as an illustration of the manner in which the literary 
Greeks of a later day dealt with their old national legends. 

Both of them appear implicitly to believe the fact, that Aktee6n was 
devoured by his own dogs, but they differ materially in the explanation 
of it. ‘ 

Diodérus accepts and vindicates the miraculous interposition of the 
displeased goddess to punish AktzeOn, who, according to one story, had 
boasted of his superiority in the chase to Artemis,—according to another 


- 
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Agavé, the remaining daughter of Kadmus, mar- 
ried Echidn, one of the Sparti. The issue of these 
nuptials was Pentheus, who, when Kadmus became 
old, succeeded him as king of Thébes. In his reign 
Dionysus appeared as a god, the author or dis- 
coverer of the vine with all its blessings. He had 
wandered over Asia, India and Thrace, at the head 
of an excited troop of female enthusiasts—commu- 
nicating and inculcating everywhere the Bacchic 
ceremonies, and rousing in the minds of women 
that impassioned religious emotion which led them 
to ramble in solitary mountains at particular sea- 
sons, there to give vent to violent fanatical excite- 
ment, apart from the men, clothed in fawn-skins 
and armed with the thyrsus. The obtrusion of a 


story, had presumed to solicit the goddess in marriage, emboldened by 
the great numbers of the feet of animals slain in the chase which he 
had hung up as offerings in her temple. “It is not improbable (ob- 
serves Diodorus) that the goddess was angry on both these accounts. 
For whether Aktzeon abused these hunting presents so far as to make 
them the means of gratifymg his own desires towards one unapproach- 
able in wedlock, or whether he presumed to call himself an abler hunter 
than her with whom the gods themselves will not compete in this de- 
partment,—in either case the wrath of the goddess against him was just 
and legitimate (ouodoyoupeny kal Stxalay dpynv €oxe mpods advrov 7 Oeds). 
With perfect propriety therefore (Ka@dAov d€ miOaves) was he transformed 
ito an animal such as those he had hunted, and torn to pieces by the 
very dogs who had killed them.” (Diod. iv. 80.) 

Pausanias, a man of exemplary piety, and generally less inclined to 
scepticism than Diodorus, thinks the occasion unsuitable for a miracle 
or special interference. Having alluded to the two causes assigned for 
the displeasure of Artemis (they are the two first-mentioned in my text, 
and distinct from the two noticed by Diodérus), he proceeds to say, 
“ But I believe that the dogs of Aktzeén went mad, without the inter- 
ference of the goddess: in this state of madness they would have torn 
in pieces without distinction any one whom they met (Paus. ix. 2, 3. 
eyo Oe Kai dvev Oeot reiMopa vdcov Aicoay émiBareiv Tod >AKralwvos 
tovs kuvas).” He retains the truth of the final catastrophe, but ra- 
tionalises it, excluding the special intervention of Artemis. 


De 
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male spectator upon these solemnities was esteemed 
sacrilegious. Though the rites had been rapidly 
disseminated and fervently welcomed in many parts 
of Thrace, yet there were some places in which 
they had been obstinately resisted and their votaries 
treated with rudeness ; especially by Lykurgus, king 
of the Edonian Thracians, upon whom a sharp and 
exemplary punishment was inflicted by Dionysus. 
Thébes was the first city of Greece to which 
Dionysus came, at the head of his Asiatic troop of 
females, to obtain divine honours and to establish 
his peculiar rites in his native city. The venera- 
ble Kadmus, together with his daughters and the 
prophet Teiresias, at once acknowledged the divi- 
nity of the new god, and began to offer their wor- 
ship and praise to him along with the solemnities 
which he enjoined. But Pentheus vehemently op- 
posed the new ceremonies, reproving and maltreat- 
ing the god who introduced them: nor was his 
unbelief at all softened by the miracles which Dio- 
nysus wrought for his own protection and for that 
of his followers. His mother Agavé, with her sis- 
ters and a large body of other women from Thébes, 
had gone out from Thébes to Mount Kitheerén to 
celebrate their solemnities under the influence of 
the Bacchic frenzy. Thither Pentheus followed to 
watch them, and there the punishment due to his im- 
piety overtook him. The avenging touch of the god 
having robbed him of his senses, he climbed a tall 
pine for the purpose of overlooking the feminine 
multitude, who detected him in this position, pulled 
down the tree, and tore him in pieces. Agavé, 
mad and bereft of consciousness, made herself the 
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foremost in this assault, and carried back in tri- 
umph to Thébes the head of her slaughtered son. 
The aged Kadmus, with his wife Harmonia, retired 
among the Illyrians, and at the end of their lives 
were changed into serpents, Zeus permitting them 
to be transferred to the Elysian fields’. 

Polydérus and Labdakus successively became 
kings of Thébes : the latter at his death left an in- 
fant son, Laius, who was deprived of his throne by 
Lykus. And here we approach the legend of An- 


1 Apollod. iu. 5, 3-4; Theoerit. Idyli. xxvi. Eurip. Bacch. passim. 
Such is the tragical plot of this memorable drama. Itisa striking proof 
of the deep-seated reverence of the people of Athens for the sanctity of 
the Bacchic ceremonies, that they could have borne the spectacle of 
Agavé on the stage with her dead son’s head, and the expressions of 
triumphant sympathy in her action on the part of the Chorus (1168), 
Maxaip ’Ayavyn! This drama, written near the close of the life of Euri- 
pidés, and exhibited by his son after his death (Schol. Aristoph. Ran. 
67), contains passages strongly inculcating the necessity of implicit de- 
ference to ancestorial authority in matters of religion, and favourably 
contrasting the uninquiring faith of the vulgar with the dissenting and 
inquisitive tendencies of superior minds: see v. 196; compare vv. 389 
and 422,— 

Ovdev copiCépecda rotor Saipoow. 

Ilarpiovs mapadoyas, ds @ oundtxas xpdve@ 

Kexrnpel, ovdels ava kataBadet Adyos, 

Ove jy Ov dkpav ro copov evpnrar ppevay. 
Such reproofs “ insanientis sapientiz”’ certainly do not fall in with the 
plot of the drama itself, in which Pentheus appears as a Conservative, 
resisting the introduction of the new religious rites. Taken in conjunc- 
tion with the emphatic and submissive piety which reigns through the 
drama, they countenance the supposition of Tyrwhitt, that Euripidés was 
anxious to repel the imputations, so often made against him, of commerce 
with the philosophers and participation in sundry heretical opinions. 

Pacuvius in his Pentheus seems to have closely copied Euripidés ; 
see Servius ad Virg. Aineid. iv. 469. 

The old Thespis had composed a tragedy on the subject of Pentheus : 
Suidas, eons; also Aischylus ; compare his Eumenidés, 25. 

According ‘o Apollodérus (ii. 5, 5), Labdakus also perished in a 
similar way to Pentheus, and from the like impiety,—ékelvo pover 
mapamAnota. 
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tiopé, Zéthus and Amphidn, whom the fabulists 
insert at this point of the Théban series. Antiopé 
is here the daughter of Nykteus, the brother of Ly- 
kus. She is deflowered by Zeus, and then, while 
pregnant, flies to Epopeus king of Sikyén: Nykteus 
dying entreats his brother to avenge the injury, 
and Lykus accordingly invades Siky6n, defeats and 
kills Epopeus, and brings back Antiopé prisoner to 
Thébes. In her way thither, in a cave near EHleu- 
there, which was shown to Pausanias!, she is de- 
livered of the twin sons of Zeus—Amphion and Zé- 
thus—who, exposed to perish, are taken up and 
nourished by a shepherd, and pass their youth 
amidst herdsmen, ignorant of their lofty descent. 
Antiopé is conveyed to Thébes, where, after un- 
dergoing a long persecution from Lykus and his 
cruel wife Dirké, she at length escapes, and takes 
refuge in the pastoral dwelling of her sons, now 
grown to manhood. Dirké pursues and requires 
her to be delivered up; but the sons recognise 
and protect their mother, taking an ample revenge 
upon her persecutors. Lykus is slain, and Dirké 
is dragged to death, tied to the horns of a bull?. 
Amphion and Zéthus, having banished Laius, be- 

1 Pausan. 17°38, 79. 

* For the adventures of Antiopé and her sons, see Apolloddr. iii. 5 ; 
Pausany 1.16,2 ix.)5, 2. 

The narrative given respecting Epdpeus in the ancient Cyprian verses 
seems to have been very different from this, as far as we can judge from 
the brief notice in Proclus’s Argument,—os ’Erareds peecipas ty Av- 
Kovpyou (Avkov) yuvatka e€eropOn6n : it approaches more nearly to the 
story given in the seventh fable of Hyginus, and followed by Propertius 
(m. 15); the eighth fable of Hyginus contains the tale of Antiopé as 
given by Euripidés and Ennius. The story of Pausanias differs from 


both. 
The Schohiast ad Apollon. Rhod. i. 735. says that there were two 
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come kings of Thébes. The former, taught by 
Hermés, and possessing exquisite skill on the lyre, 
employs it in fortifying the city, the stones of the 
walls arranging themselves spontaneously in obedi- 
ence to the rhythm of his song’. 

Zéthus marries Aédén, who, in the dark and 
under a fatal mistake, kills her son Itylus: she is 
transformed into a nightingale, while Zéthus dies of 
grief’. Amphidn becomes the husband of Niobé, 
daughter of Tantalus, and the father of a numerous 
offspring, the complete extinction of which by the 
hands of Apollo and Artemis has already been re- 
counted in these pages. 


persons named Antiopé; one, daughter of Asopus, the other, daughter 
of Nykteus. Pausanias is content with supposing one only, really the 
daughter of Nykteus, but there was a yun that she was daughter of 
Asopus (i. 6, 2). Asius made Antiopé daughter of Asépus, and mother 
(both by Zeus and by Epdpeus: such a junction of divine and human 
paternity is of common occurrence in the Greek legends) of Zéthus and 
Amphion (ap. Paus. 1. ¢.). 

The contradictory versions of the story are brought together, though 
not very perfectly, in Sterk’s Essay, De Labdacidarum Historia, p. 38-43 
(Leyden, 1829). 

* This story about the lyre of Amphidn is not noticed in Homer, but 
it was narrated in the ancient én és Etpe@mny which Pausanias had read : 
the wild beasts as well as the stones were obedient to his strains (Paus. 
ix. 5, 4). Pherekydés also recounted it (Pherekyd. Fragm. 102, Didot). 
The tablet of inscription (Avaypagd7) at Siky6n recognised Amphién as 
the first composer of poetry and harp-music (Plutarch, de Musica, c. 3. 
p: 1132). 

* The tale of the wife and son of Zéthus is as old as the Odyssey 
(xix. 525). Pausanias adds the statement that Zéthus died of grief 
(ix. 5,5; Pherekydés, Fragm. 102, Did.). Pausanias, however, as well 
as Apollodorus, tells us that Zéthus married Thébé, from whom the 
name Thébes was given to the city. To reconcile the conflicting pre- 
tensions of Zéthus and Amphidn with those of Kadmus, as founders of 
Thébes, Pausanias supposes that the latter was the original settler of 
the hill of the Kadmeia, while the two former extended the settlement 
to the lower city (ix. 5, 1-3). 
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Here ends the legend of the beautiful Antiopé 
and her twin sons—the rude and unpolished, but 
energetic, Zéthus—and the refined and amiable, but 
dreamy, Amphion. For so Euripidés;-in the drama 
of Antiopé unfortunately lost, presented the two 
brothers, in affectionate union as well as in striking 
contrast’. It is evident that the whole story stood 
originally quite apart from the Kadmeian family, 
and so the rudiments of it yet stand in the Odys- 
sey; but the logographers, by their ordinary con- 
necting artifices, have opened a vacant place for it 
in the descending series of Théban mythes. And 
they have here proceeded in a manner not usual 
with them. For whereas they are generally fond of 
multiplying entities, and supposing different histori- 
cal personages of the same name, in order to intro- 
duce an apparent smoothness in the chronology— 
they have here blended into one person Amphién 
the son of Antiopé and Amphi6én the father of 
Chloris, who seem clearly distinguished from each 
other in the Odyssey. They have further assigned 
to the same person all the circumstances of the 
legend of Niobé, which seems to have been originally 
framed quite apart from the sons of Antiopé. 

Amphion and Zéthus being removed, Laius be- 
came king of Thébes. With him commences the 


1 See Valckenaer, Diatribé in Eurip. Reliq. cap. 7, p.58; Welcker, 
Griechisch. Tragod. 11. p. 811. There isa striking resemblance between 
the Antiopé of Euripidés and the Tyré of Sopheklés in many points. 

Plato in his Gorgias has preserved a few fragments, and a tolerably 
clear general idea of the characters of Zéthus and Amphidn (Gorg. 
90-92); see also Horat. Hpist. 1. 18, 42. 

Both Livius and Pacuvius had tragedies on the scheme of this of 
Euripides, the former seemingly a translation. 
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ever-celebrated series of adventures of Gidipus and 
his family. Laius, forewarned by the oracle that 
any son whom he might beget would kill him, 
caused Ciidipus as soon as he was born to be ex- 
posed on Mount Kitheron. Here the herdsmen of 
Polybus king of Corinth accidentally found him 
and conveyed him to their master, who brought 
him up as his own child. In spite of the kindest 
treatment, however, Cidipus when he grew up 
found himself exposed to taunts on the score of his 
unknown parentage, and went to Delphi to inquire 
of the god the name of his real father. He re- 
ceived for answer an admonition not to go back to 
his country ; if he did so, it was his destiny to kill 
his father and become the husband of his mother. 
Knowing no other country but Corinth, he accord- 
ingly determined to keep away from that city, and 
quitted Delphi by the road towards Boedtia and 
Phokis. At the exact spot where the roads leading 
to these two countries forked, he met Laius in a 
chariot drawn by mules, when the insolence of one 
of the attendants brought on an angry quarrel, in 
which CHdipus killed Laius, not knowing him to be 
his father. The exact place where this event hap- 
pened, called the Divided Way’, was memorable 
in the eyes of all literary Greeks, and is specially 
adverted to by Pausanias in his periegesis. 

On the death of Laius, Kredn, the brother of 
Jokasta, succeeded to the kingdom of Thébes. At 

* See the description of the locality in K. O. Miiller (Orchomenos, 
ei) p.’ 7). 


The tombs of Laius and his attendant were still seen there in the 
days of Pausanias (x. 5, 2), 
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this time the country was under the displeasure of 
the gods, and was vexed by a terrible monster, with 
the face of a woman, the wings of a bird, and the 
tail of a lion, called the Sphinx !—sent-by the wrath 
of Héré, and occupying the neighbouring mountain 
of Phikium. The Sphinx had learned from the 
Muses a riddle, which she proposed to the Thebans 
to resolve: on every occasion of failure she took 
away one of the citizens and ate him up. Still no 
person could solve the riddle; and so great was the 
suffering occasioned, that Kredn was obliged to 
offer both the crown and the nuptials of his sister 
Jokasta to any one who could achieve the salvation 
of the city. At this juncture Cfdipus arrived and 
solved the riddle: upon which the Sphinx imme- 
diately threw herself from the acropolis and disap- 
peared. As a recompense for this service, Gidipus 
was made king of Thébes, and married Jokasta, not 
aware that she was his mother. 

These main tragical cireumstances—that O«dipus 
had ignorantly killed his father and married his 
mother—belong to the oldest form of the legend as 
it stands in the Odyssey. The gods (it is added in 
that poem) quickly made the facts known to man- 
kind. Epikasta (so Jokasta is here called) in an 
agony of sorrow hanged herself: Cidipus remained 
king of the Kadmeians, but underwent many and 
great miseries, such as the Erinnyes, who avenge 


' Apollodor. in. 5, 8. An author named Lykus, in his work entitled 
Thébaica, ascribed this visitation to the anger of Dionysus (Schol. He- 
siod, Theogon. 326). The Sphinx (or Phiz, from the Boedtian Mount 
Phikium) is as old as the Hesiodic Theogony,—®ik’ ddénv réxe, Kad- 
pecorow odA€Opoyv (Theog. 326). 
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an injured mother, inflict’. A passage in the Iliad 
implies that he died at Thébes, since it mentions 
the funeral games which were celebrated there in 
honour of him. His misfortunes were recounted 
by Nestor, in the old Cyprian verses, among the 
stories of aforetime*. A fatal curse hung both 
upon himself and upon his children, Eteoklés, Poly- 
nikés, Antigoné and Isméné. According to that 
narrative which the Attic tragedians have rendered 
universally current, they were his children by Jo- 
kasta, the disclosure of her true relationship to him 
having been very long deferred. But the ancient 
epic called Cidipodia, treading more closely in the 
footsteps of Homer, represented him as having after 
her death married a second wife, Euryganeia, by 
whom the four children were born to him: and 
the painter Onatas adopted this story in preference 
to that of Sophoklés?. 


* Odyss. xi. 270. Odysseus, describing what he saw in the under- 

world, says,— 
Mnrépa 7 Oidurddao ov, Kadiv ?Emdorny, 
“H peya epyov epeEev aidpeinat vdovo, 
Tnpapern @ viet 68 ov marép e&evapiéas 
Typev’ apap & dvarvora Geol Oécav avOparo.o. 
"ALN 6 ev ev OnBn modunpdre ddryea TAcxXor, 
Kadpeiov fvacce, Oey odOas dia Bovdds* 
‘H & €By eis Aiddo muAdprao Kparepoto 
‘Awapén Bpdxov aimdiy ad’ tWydovo peddOpov, 
“Q axel cxopérn’ 76 8 ddyea kde 6riccw 
TloAXa pad’, 6ooa Te pentpos "Epwvves extedéovow. 

* Thad, xxui. 680, with the scholiast who cites Hesiod. Proclus, 
Argum. ad Cypria, ap. Diintzer, Fragm. Epic. Gree. p: 10. Néorwp 
de ev mapekBacer Sunyetrat...... kat Ta Trept Oidimovur, &e. 

3 Pausan. ix. 5, 5. Compare the narrative from Peisander in Schol. 
ad Kurip. Phoeniss. 1773; where, however, the blindness of CEdipus 
seems to be unconsciously interpolated out of the tragedians. In the 
old narrative of the Cyclic Thébais, Gdipus does not seem to be repre- 
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The disputes of Eteoklés and Polynikés for the 
throne of their father gave occasion not only to a se- 
ries of tragical family incidents, but also to one of the 
great quasi-historical events of legendary Greece— 
the two sieges of Thébes by Adrastus, king of Argos. 
The two ancient epic poems called the Thébais and 
the Epigoni (if indeed both were not parts of one 
very comprehensive poem) detailed these events at 
great length, and as it appears, with distinguished 
poetical merit ; for Pausanias pronounces the Cyclic 
Thébais (so it was called by the subsequent critics 
to distinguish it from the more modern Thébais of 
Antimachus) inferior only to the [liad and Odyssey ; 
and the ancient elegiac poet Kallinus treated it as 
an Homeric composition’. Of this once-valued 
poem we unfortunately possess nothing but a few 


sented as blind (Leutsch, Thebaidis Cyclici Reliquie, Gotting. 1830, 
p. 42). 

Pherekydés (ap. Schol. Eurip. Pheeniss. 52) tells us that Gidipus had 
three children by Jokasta, who were all killed by Ergimus and the Mi- 
nye (this must refer to meidents in the old poems which we cannot 
now recover); then the four celebrated children by Euryganeia; lastly, 
that he married a third wife, Astymedusa. Apollodorus follows the 
narrative of the tragedians, but alludes to the different version about 
Euryganeia,—eiot & ot paow, &e. (i. 5, 8). 

Hellanikus (ap. Schol. Eur. Phoeniss. 59) mentioned the self-inflicted 
blindness of Cidipus; but it seems doubtful whether this cireumstance 
was included in the narrative of Pherekydés. 

1 Pausan.ix.9,3. "Ezroin@n dé és Tov méNepov TovTOY Kal én, OnBais* 
ra O€ én Tavta KadXtvos, adixdpevos avtay és pynuny, epnoev “Opnpoy 
Tov momoarra eivat. Kaddivm dé moddot tre kal dEvor Adyou Kata TadTa 
éyvwcav' eyo dS€ thy Tomnow TavTny peta ye “IKudda kal Ta ern Ta és 
-Odutcéa errauad padtiora. The name in the text of Pausanias stands 
Kadaivos, an unknown person: most of the critics recognise the pro- 
priety of substituting KaAXwos, and Leutsch and Welcker have given 
very sufficient reasons for doing so. 

The ’Audidpew efeXacia es OnBas, alluded to in the pseudo-Herodo- 
tean life of Homer, seems to be the description of a special passage in 
this Thébais. 
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scanty fragments. The leading points of the le- 
gend are briefly glanced at in the Iliad; but our 
knowledge of the details is chiefly derived from the 
Attic tragedians, who transformed the narratives 
of their predecessors at pleasure, and whose popu- 
larity constantly eclipsed and obliterated the ancient 
version. Antimachus of Kolophon, contemporary 
with Euripidés, in his long epic, probably took no 
less liberties with the old narrative. His Thébaid 
never became generally popular, but it exhibited 
marks of study and elaboration which recommended 
it to the esteem of the Alexandrine critics, and pro- 
bably contributed to discredit in their eyes the old 
cyclic poem. 

The logographers, who gave a continuous hi- 
story of this siege of Thébes, had at least three 
pre-existing epic poems—the Thébais, the Cidipo- 
dia, and the Alkmeonis,—from which they could 
borrow. The subject was also handled in some of 
the Hesiodic poems, but we do not know to what 
extent’. The Thébais was composed more in ho- 
nour of Argos than of 'Thébes, as the first line of 
it, one of the few fragments still preserved, be- 
tokens’. 


* Hesiod, ap. Schol. Tiad. xxiii. 680, which passage does not seem 
to me so much at variance with the incidents stated in other poets as 
Leutsch imagines. 


*"Apyos dewWe, Jed, morvdiiov, évOev dvaxres (see Leutsch, ib. c. 4. 
Pp. 29). 
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SIEGES OF THEBES. 


The legend, about to recount fraternal dissension 
of the most implacable kind, comprehending in its 
results not only the immediate relations of the in- 
furiated brothers, but many chosen companions of 
the heroic race along with them, takes its start from 
the paternal curse of Qidipus, which overhangs and 
determines all the gloomy sequel. 

Cidipus, though king of Thébes and father of 
four children by Euryganeia (according to the 
Ciidipodia), has become the devoted victim of the 
Erinnyes, in consequence of the self-inflicted death 
of his mother, which he has unconsciously caused, 
as well as of his unintentional parricide. Though 
he had long forsworn the use of all the ornaments 
and luxuries which his father had inherited from 
his kingly progenitors, yet when through age he had 
come to be dependent upon his two sons, Polynikés 
one day broke through this interdict, and set before 
him the silver table and the splendid wine-cup of 
Kadmus, which Laius had always been accustomed 
to employ. The old king had no sooner seen these 
precious appendages of the regal life of his father, 
than his mind was overrun by a calamitous phrenzy, 
and he imprecated terrible curses on his sons, pre- 
dicting that there would be bitter and endless war- 
fare between them. ‘The goddess Hrinnys heard and 
heeded him; and he repeated the curse again on 
another occasion, when his sons, who had always 
been accustomed to send to him the shoulder of 
the victims sacrificed on the altar, caused the but- 
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tock to be served to him in place of it!. He re- 
sented this as an insult, and prayed the gods that 
they might perish each by the hand of the other. 
Throughout the tragedians as well as in the old 
epic, the paternal curse, springing immediately 
from the misguided Cidipus himself, but remotely 
from the parricide and incest with which he has 
tainted his breed, is seen to domineer over the 
course of events—the Erinnys who executes that 
curse being the irresistible, though concealed, agent. 
fKischylus not only preserves the fatal efficiency of 
the paternal curse, but even briefly glances at the 
causes assigned for it in the Thébais, without su- 
peradding any new motives. In the judgement of 
Sophoklés, or of his audience, the conception of a 


" Fragm. of the Thébais, ap. Athene. xu. p. 465. drt ad’rd mapéOnxay 
EKT@OpATA a amTnyopevKel, NEyov ovTas. 
Avrap 6 dwoyévns Hpws EavOds Todvveixns 
IIp@ru pev Oidirrods kadjyv rapeOnke Tpameay 
> 4 / / Cj > \ y+ 
Apyupeny Kadpoto Oedpovos* avrap eretra 
, + \ 4 tA >/ 
Xpvoeov EumrAnoev Kadov O€mas 7Se0s olvou' 
Ja GLb) 2 / Uy \ (oe 
Avrap oy ws ppacOn trapakeipeva marpos €oto 
/ iy 7 ¢ \ yy an 
Timnevra yepa, peya ot Kakoy eurece Oupa. 
> \ \ Gu 3) 7 > \ 
Aiwa 6€ macy éotor per apcborépouowy errapas 
"Apyadéas npato* Oedyv & ot KavOav ’Epwuviv 
¢ > € ~ SF BSEON ha ie 
Qs ov ot matpaa y Evi pidrdtnre Savawro, 
> ey / Sh aN , / , , 
Eiev 0 apcborépors alei moAepot TE paxai Te. 


See Leutsch, Thebaid. Cycl. Reliq. p. 38. 
The other fragment from the same Thébais is cited by the Schol. ad 
Soph. dip. Colon. 1378.— 
“Ioxov ws evdnoe, yapat Barer, eiré re pdOov" 
°Q, pot eyw, maidés pou oveiWelovres emepnvay. 
Evkro Aut Baoidji Kal GAXdots AOavdrovor, 
Xepow vm adhAnrov kataBnpevar” Aidos elo. 
Ta d€ mapardnowa T@ eTroTro@ Kal Atoyvdos év trois ”"Emra ém OnBas. 
In spite of the protest of Schutz, in his note, I think that the scholiast 


has understood the words émixoros rpopas (Sept. ad Theb. 787) in 
their plain and just meaning. 
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father cursing his sons upon such apparently trifling 
grounds was odious; and that great poet introduced 
many aggravating circumstances, describing the old 
blind father as having been barbarously turned out 
of doors by his sons to wander abroad in exile and 
poverty. Though by this change he rendered his 
poem more coherent and self-justifying, yet he de- 
parted from the spirit of the old Jegend, according to 
which Cédipus has contracted by his unconscious 
misdeeds an incurable taint destined to pass on- 
ward to his progeny. His mind 1s alienated, and he 
curses them, not because he has suffered seriously 
by their guilt, but because he is made the blind 
instrument of an avenging Erinnys for the ruin of 
the house of Laius!?. 

After the death of Gidipus and the celebration 
of his funeral games, at which, amongst others, Ar- 
geia, daughter of Adrastus (afterwards the wife of 
Polynikés), was present’, his two sons soon quar- 
relled respecting the succession. The circumstances 
are differently related; but it appears that, accord- 


* The curses of Cidipus are very frequently and emphatically dwelt 
upon both by Aischylus and Sophoklés (Sept. ad Theb. 70-586, 655-697, 
&e.; Cidip. Colon. 1293-1378). The former continues the same point 
of view as the Thebais, when he mentions— 

aura koe Tas meptOvpous 
Karapas Braippovos Oidiurdda (727) ; 
or, Adyou 7 dvowa Kai PpevOv Epwvis (Soph. Antig. 584). 

The Scholiast on Sophoklés (Cid. Col. 1378) treats the cause assigned 
by the ancient Thébais for the curse vented by Cidipus as trivial and 
ludicrous. 

The Aigeids at Sparta, who traced their descent to Kadmus, suffered 
from terrible maladies which destroyed the lives of their children; an 
oracle directed them to appease the Erinnyes of Laius and Gidipus by 
erecting a temple, upon which the maladies speedily ceased (Herodot. iv.). 

? Hesiod, ap. Schol. Iliad. xxii. 680. 
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ing to the original narrative the wrong and injustice 
was on the side of Polynikés, who, however, was 
obliged to leave Thébes and to seek shelter with 
Adrastus, king of Argos. Here he met Tydeus, 
a fugitive, at the same time, from A®télia: it was 
dark when they arrived, and a broil ensued be- 
tween the two exiles, but Adrastus came out and 
parted them. He had been enjoined by an oracle 
to give his two daughters in marriage to a lion and 
a boar, and he thought that this occasion had now 
arrived, inasmuch as one of the combatants carried 
on his shield a lion, the other a boar. He accord- 
ingly gave Deipylé in marriage to Tydeus, and Ar- 
geia to Polynikés: moreover he resolved to restore 
by armed resistance both his sons-in-law to their 
respective countries’. | 

On proposing the expedition to the Argeian 
chiefs around him, he found most of them willing 
auxiliaries ; but Amphiaréus—formerly his bitter 
opponent, but now reconciled to him and husband 
of his sister Eriphylé—strongly opposed him?. He 
denounced the enterprise as unjust and contrary to 
the will of the gods. Again, being of a prophetic 
stock, descended from Melampus, he foretold the 


certain death both of himself and of the principal 


1 Apollodor. im. 5,9; Hygin. f. 69; Aischyl. Sept. ad Theb. 573. 
Hyginus says that Polynikés came clothed in the skin of a lion, and 
Tydeus in that of a boar; perhaps after Antimachus, who said that 
Tydeus had been brought up by swinecherds (Antimach. Fragm. 27, 
ed. Dintzer; ap. Schol. Mad. iv. 400). Very probably, however, the 
old Thébais compared Tydeus and Polynikés to a lion and a boar, 
on account of their courage and fierceness; a simile quite in the Ho- 
meric character. Mnaseas gave the words of the oracle (ap. Schol. 
Eurip. Pheeniss. 411). 

* See Pindar, Nem. ix. 30, with the instructive Scholium. 
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leaders, should they involve themselves as accom- 
plices in the mad violence of Tydeus or the criminal 
ambition of Polynikés. Amphiardus, already di- 
stinguished both in the Kalydénian boar-hunt and 
in the funeral games of Pelias, was in the Théban 
war the most conspicuous of all the heroes, and 
absolutely indispensable to its success. But his 
reluctance to engage in it was invincible, nor was it 
possible to prevail upon him except through the 
influence of his wife Eriphylé. Polynikés, having 
brought with him from Thébes the splendid robe 
and necklace given by the gods to Harmonia on 
her marriage with Kadmus, offered it as a bribe to 
Eriphylé, on condition that she would influence 
the determination of Amphiaraus. The sordid wife, 
seduced by so matchless a present, betrayed the 
lurking-place of her husband, and involved him in 
the fatal expedition’. Amphiaraus, reluctantly 
dragged forth, and foreknowing the disastrous issue 
of the expedition both to himself and to his asso- 
ciates, addressed his last injunctions, at the moment 
of mounting his chariot, to his sons Alkmeén and 
Amphilochus, commanding Alkmez6n to avenge his 
approaching death by killing the venal Eriphylé, 
and by undertaking a second expedition against 
Thébes. 

The Attic dramatists describe. this expedition as 
having been conducted by seven chiefs, one to 
each of the seven celebrated gates of Thébes. But 
the Cyclic Thébais gave to it a much more com- 


* Apollodor. i. 6, 2. The treachery of “the hateful Eriphylé” is 
noticed in the Odyssey, xi. 327: Odysseus sees her in the under-world 
along with the many wives and daughters of the heroes. 
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prehensive character, mentioning auxiliaries from 
Arcadia, Messéné, and various parts of Pelopon- 
nésus'; and the application of Tydeus and Poly- 
nikés at Mykéne in the course of their circuit made 
to collect allies, is mentioned in the Thad. They 
were well received at Mykéne; but the warning 
signals given by the gods were so terrible that no 
Mykenzan could venture to accompany them’, 
The seven principal chiefs however were Adrastus, 
Amphiaraus, Kapaneus, Hippomed6n, Partheno- 
peus, Tydeus and Polynikés*. When the army had 
advanced as far as the river Asépus, a halt was made 
for sacrifice and banquet ; while Tydeus was sent 
to Thébes as envoy to demand the restoration of 
Polynikés to his rights. His demand was refused ; 
but finding the chief Kadmeians assembled at the 
banquet in the house of Eteoklés, he challenged 
them al! to contend with him in boxing or wrestling. 
So efficacious was the aid of the goddess Athéné 
that he overcame them all; and the Kadmeians 
were so indignant at their defeat, that they placed 
an ambuscade of fifty men to intercept him in his 
way back to the army. All of them perished by 
the hand of this warrior, small in stature and of 
few words, but desperate and irresistible in the 


1 Pausan. ii. 20,4; ix. 9,1. His testimony to this, as he had read 
and admired the Cyclic Thébais, seems quite sufficient, m spite of the 
opinion of Welcker to the contrary (Aischylische Trilogie, p. 375). 

* Thad, iv. 376. 

* There are differences in respect to the names of the seven: Aischy- 
lus (Sept. ad Theb. 461) leaves out Adrastus as one of the seven, and 
includes Eteoklus instead of him ; others left out Tydeus and Polynikés, 
and inserted Eteoklus and Mekisteus (Apollodor. iii. 6, 3). Antima- 
chus, in his poetical Thébais, called Parthenopzeus an Argeian, not an 
Arcadian (Schol. ad Aischyl. Sept. ad Theb. 532). 
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fight. One alone was spared, Meeon, in conse- 
quence of special signals from the gods’. 

The Kadmeians, assisted by their allies the Pho- 
kians and the Phlegyz, marched out to resist the 
invaders, and fought a battle near the Isménian hill, 
in which they were defeated and forced to retire 
within the walls. The prophet Teiresias acquainted 
them that if Mencekeus, son of Kreén, would offer 
himself as a victim to Arés, victory would be as- 
sured to Thébes. ‘The generous youth, as soon as 
he learnt that his life was to be the price of safety 
to his country, went and slew himself before the 
gates. ‘The heroes along with Adrastus now com- 
menced a vigorous attack upon the town, each of 
the seven selecting one of the gates to assault. The 
contest was long and strenuously maintained; but 
the devotion of Mencekeus had procured for the 
Thébans the protection of the gods. Parthenopzus 
was killed with a stone by Periklymenus ; and when 
the furious Kapaneus, having planted a scaling- 
ladder, had mounted the walls, he was smitten by a 
thunderbolt from Zeus and cast down dead upon 
the earth. This event struck terror into the Ar- 
geians, and Adrastus called back his troops from 
the attack. The Thébans now sallied forth to pur- 
sue them, when Eteoklés, arresting the battle, pro- 
posed to decide the controversy by single combat 
with his brother. The challenge, eagerly accepted 


) Thad, iv. 881-400, with the Schol. The first celebration of the 
Nemean games js connected with this march of the army of Adrastus 
against Thébes: they were celebrated im honour of Archemorus, the 
infant son of Lykurgus, who had been killed by a serpent while his nurse 
Hypsipylé went to show the fountain to the thirsty Argeian chiefs 
(Apollod. ii. 6, 4; Schol. ad Pindar. Nem. 1). 
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by Polynikés, was agreed to by Adrastus: a single 
combat ensued between the two brothers, in which 
both were exasperated to fury and both ultimately 
slain by each other’s hand. This equal termina- 
tion left the result of the general contest still unde- 
termined, and the bulk of the two armiés renewed 
the fight. In the sanguinary struggle which ensued 
the sons of Astakus on the Théban side displayed 
the most conspicuous and successful valour. One 
of them’, Melanippus, mortally wounded Tydeus— 
while two others, Leades and Amphidikus, killed 
Eteoklus and Hippomedén. Amphiarius avenged 
Tydeus by killing Melanippus ; but unable to arrest 
the rout of the army, he fled with the rest, closely 
pursued by Periklymenus. ‘The latter was about to 
pierce him with his spear, when the beneficence of 
Zeus rescued him from this disgrace—miraculously 
opening the earth under him, so that Amphiaraus 
with his chariot and horses was received unscathed 
into her bosom’. The exact spot where this me- 


‘ The story recounted that the head of Melanippus was brought to 
Tydeus as he was about to expire of his wound, and that he gnawed it 
with his teeth, a story touched upon by Sophoklés (apud Herodian. in 
Rhetor. Gree. t. viii. p. 601, Walz.). 

The lyric poet Bacchylidés (ap. Schol. Aristoph. Aves, 1535) seems to” 
have handled the story even earlier than Sophoklés. 

We find the same allegation embodied in charges against real histo- 
rical men: the invective of Montanus against Aquilius Regulus, at the 
beginning of the reign of Vespasian, affirmed, “‘datam interfectori Pi- 
sonis pecuniam a Regulo, appetitumque morsu Pisonis caput” (Tacit. 
Hist. iv. 42). x 

* Apollodor. iii. 6,8. Pindar, Olymp. vi. 11; Nem. ix. 13-27. Pau- 
san. ix. 8,2; 18, 2-4. 

Euripides, in the Phoenissz (1122 seqq.), describes the battle gene- 
rally; see also Asch. 8. Th. 392. It appears by Pausanias that the 
Thebans had poems or legends of their own, relative to this war: they 
dissented in yarious points from the Cyclic Thébais (ix. 18, 4). The 
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morable incident happened was indicated by a se- 
pulchral building, and shown by the Thébans down 
to the days of Pausanias—its sanctity being attested 
by the fact, that no animal would consent to touch 
the herbage which grew within the sacred inclosure. 
Amphiaraus, rendered immortal by Zeus, was wor- 
shiped as a god at Argos, at Thébes and at Ordpus 
—and for many centuries gave answers at his oracle 
to the questions of the pious applicant’. 

Adrastus, thus deprived of the prophet and war- 
rior whom he regarded as ‘‘ the eye of his army,” 
and having seen the other chiefs killed in the dis- 
astrous fight, was forced to take flight singly, and 
was preserved by the matchless swiftness of his 
horse Areion, the offspring of Poseidén. He reached 


Thébais said that Periklymenus had killed Parthenopeeus; the Thé- 
bans assigned this exploit to Asphodikus, a warrior not commemorated 
by any of the poets known to us. 

The village of Harma, between Tanagra and Mykaléssus, was affirmed 
by some to have been the spot where Amphiaraus closed his life (Strabo, 
ix. p. 404): Sophoklées placed the scene at the Amphiareeium near Oro- 
pus (ap. Strabon. ix. p. 399). 

1 Pindar, Olymp. vi. 16. "Extra 8 éreira mupay véxpav redeoOervtav 
Tadaiovidas Eirev €v CnBaor rovotrdv tu eros’ Wow orparias 6pOad- 
poy ewas Auddrepov, payvtw 7 ayaboy kal Sovpt paxerOat. 

@ The scholiast affirms that these last expressions are borrowed by Pin- 
dar from the Cyche Thébais. 

The temple of Amphiaraus (Pausan. 1. 23, 2), his oracle, seems to 
have been inferior in estimation only to that of Delphi (Herodot. i. 52; 
Pausan. 1. 34; Cicero, Divin. 1. 40). Croesus sent a rich present to 
Amphiaraus, ruddpevos avrod Thy Te aperiy Kat THY ma@ny (Herod. 1. c.); 
a striking proof how these interesting legends were recounted and _ be- 
lieved as genuine historical facts. Other adventures of Amphiaréus in 
the expedition against Thébes were commemorated in the carvings on 
the Thronus at Amykle (Pausan. i. 18, 4). 

/Eschylus (Sept. Theb. 611) seems to enter into the Théban view, 
doubtless highly respectful towards Amphiaraus, when he places in the 
mouth of the Kadmeian king Eteoklés such high encomiums on Amphia- 
raus, and so marked a contrast with the other chiefs from Argos. 
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Argos on his return, bringing with him nothing ex- 
cept ‘‘his garments of woe and his black-maned 
steed !.”’ 

Kreén, father of the heroic youth Mencoekeus, 
succeeding to the administration of Thébes after the 
death of the two hostile brothers and the repulse of 
Adrastus, caused Eteoklés to be buried with distin- 
guished honour, but cast out ignominiously the 
body of Polynikés as a traitor to his country, for- 
bidding every one on pain of death to consign it 
to the tomb. He lhkewise refused permission to 
Adrastus to inter the bodies of his fallen comrades. 
This proceeding, so offensive to Grecian feeling, 
gave rise to two further tales; one of them at least 
of the highest pathos and interest. Antigoné, the 
sister of Polynikés, heard with indignation the re- 
volting edict consigning her brother’s body to the 
dogs and vultures, and depriving it of those rites 
which were considered essential to the repose of the 
dead. Unmoved by the dissuading counsel of an 
affectionate but timid sister, and unable to procure 
assistance, she determined to brave the hazard and 
to bury the body with her own hands. She was de- 
tected in the act; and Kreén, though forewarned 


1 Pausan. vill. 25, 5, from the Cyclic Thébais, Eipata Avypa hépov 
atv Apeiovt kvavoyairn ; also Apollodor. iii. 6, 8. 

The celebrity of the horse Areién was extolled in the Iliad (xxiii. 346), 
m the Cyclic Thébais, and also in the Thébais of Antimachus (Pausan. 
1. c.): by the Arcadians of Thelpusia he was said to be the offspring of 
Démétér by Poseidén,—he, and a daughter whose name Pausanias will 
not communicate to the uninitiated (js To dvopa és drehéorous héyeuy 0d 
vopicovor, l.c.). A different story is in the Schol. Iliad. xxii. 346; and 
im Antimachus, who affirmed that “Gea herself had produced him, as 
a wonder to mortal men” (see Antimach. Frag. 16. p. 102; Epic. Grae. 
Frag. ed. Diintzer), 
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by Teiresias of the consequences, gave orders that 
she should be buried alive, as having deliberately 
set at naught the solemn edict of the city. His son 
Heemon, to whom she was engaged tobe married, 
in vain interceded for her life. In an agony of de- 
spair he slew himself in the sepulchre to which the 
living Antigoné had been consigned ; and his mo- 
ther Eurydiké, the wife of Kreén, inconsolable for 
his death, perished by her own hand. And thus 
the new light which seemed to be springing up over 
the last remaining scion of the devoted family of 
Cidipus, is extinguished amidst gloom and horrors 
—which overshadowed also the house and dynasty 
of Kreéa’. 

The other tale stands more apart from the ori- 
ginal legend, and seems to have had its origin in 
the patriotic pride of the Athenians. Adrastus, 
unable to obtain permission from the Thébans to 
inter the fallen chieftains, presented himself in sup- 
pliant guise, accompanied by their disconsolate mo- 
thers, to Théseus at Eleusis. He implored the Athe- 
nian warrior to extort from the perverse ‘Thébans 
that last melancholy privilege which no decent 
or pious Greeks ever thought of withholding, and 
thus to stand forth as the champion of Grecian 
public morality in one of its most essential points, 


1 Sophokl. Antigon. 581. Nov yap éoxdras vrep ‘Pitas érérato daos 
ev Oidizrov Sdpois, &e. 

The pathetic tale here briefly recounted forms the subject of this 
beautiful tragedy of Sophoklés, the argument of which is supposed by 
Boeckh to have been borrowed in its primary rudiments from the Cyclie 
Thébais or the Cidipodia (Boeckh, Dissertation appended to his trans- 
lation of the Antigoné, c. x. p. 146); see Apolloddér. i. 7, 1. 

AEschylus also touches upon the heroism of Antigoné(Sep. Theb, 984). 
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not less than of the rights of the subterranean gods. 
The Thébans obstinately persisting in their refusal, 
Théseus undertook an expedition against their city, 
vanquished them in the field, and compelled them 
by force of arms to permit the sepulture of their 
fallen enemies. This chivalrous interposition, ce- 
lebrated in one of the preserved dramas of Euri- 
pidés, formed a subject of glorious recollection to 
the Athenians throughout the historical age: their 
orators dwelt upon it in terms of animated pane- 
gyric ; and it seems to have been accepted as a real 
fact of the past time, with not less implicit con- 
viction than the battle of Marathon’. But the Thé- 
bans, though equally persuaded of the truth of the 
main story, dissented from the Athenian version of 
it, maintaining that they had given up the bodies 
for sepulture voluntarily and of their own accord. 
The tomb of the chieftains was shown near Eleusis 
even in the days of Pausanias’. 

A large proportion both of the interesting per- 
sons and of the exalted acts of legendary Greece 
belongs to the female sex. Nor can we on this oc- 
casion pass over the name of Evadné, the devoted 
widow of Kapaneus, who cast herself on the funeral 
pile of her husband and perished’. 

The defeat of the seven chiefs before Thébes was 
amply avenged by their sons, again under the gui- 
dance of Adrastus:—A¥gialeus son of Adrastus, 
Thersander son of Polynikés, Alkme6dn and Am- 

’ Apollodér. ui. 7, 1; Eurip. Supp. passim ; Herodot. ix. 27; Plato, 


Menexen. c. 9; Lysias, Epitaph. c. 4; Isokrat. Orat. Panegyr. p. 196, 
Auger. 


+ Pausan. 1. 39, 2. 
> Eurip. Supplic. 1004-1110, 
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philochus, sons of Amphiaraius, Diomédés son of 
Tydeus, Sthenelus son of Kapaneus, Promachus son 
of Parthenopzus, and Euryalus son of Mekistheus, 
joined in this expedition. ‘Though all these youth- 
ful warriors, called the Epigoni, took part in the 
expedition, the grand and prominent place appears 
to have been occupied by Alkmein, son of Amphi- 
araus. Assistance was given to them from Corinth 
and Megara, as well as from Messéné and Arcadia ; 
while Zeus manifested his favourable dispositions 
by signals not to be mistaken’. At the river 
Glisas the Epigoni were met by the Thébans in 
arms, and a battle took place in which the latter 
were completely defeated. Laodamas, son of Eteo- 
klés, killed AXgialeus, son of Adrastus ; but he and 
his army were routed and driven within the walls 
by the valour and energy of Alkmeoén. The de- 
feated Kadmeians consulted the prophet Teiresias, 
who informed them that the gods had declared for 
their enemies, and that there was no longer any 
hope of successful resistance. By his advice they 
sent a herald to the assailants offering to surrender 
the town, while they themselves conveyed away 
their wives and children, and fled under the com- 
mand of Laodamas to the Illyrians*, upon which 


1 Homer, Iliad, iv. 406. Sthenelus, the companion of Diomédés and 
one of the Epigoni, says to Agamemnon,— 
| “Hpeis tot warépav pey apeivoves evyoueO eivar’ 
“Hpets kat OnBns eos ethopey Erramvdowo, 
Ilavpérepov Aadv ayayovO wo Tetyos” Apetoy, 
TlevOopevor repderou Gedy Kai Znvos apoyy* 
Avroi d€ opetepnow aracGaXinow ddovto. 
2 Apollodér. ni. 7,4. Herodot. v. 57-61, Pausan. ix. 5,7; 9, 2. 
Diodéor. iv. 65-66. 
Pindar represents Adrastus as concerned in the second expedition 
against Thébes (Pyth, vin. 40-58). 
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the Epigoni entered Thébes, and established Ther- 
sander, son of Polynikés, on the throne. 

Adrastus, who in the former expedition had been 
the single survivor amongst so many fallen com- 
panions, now found himself the only exception to 
the general triumph and joy of the conquerors: he 
had lost his son Avgialeus, and the violent sorrow 
arising from the event prematurely cut short his life. 
His soft voice and persuasive eloquence were pro- 
verbial in the ancient epic’. He was worshiped as 
a hero both at Argos and at Sikyén, but with espe- 
cial solemnity in the last-mentioned place, where 
his Herdum stood in the public agora, and where 
his exploits as well as his sufferings were celebrated 
periodically in lyric tragedies. Melanippus, son of 
Astakus, the brave defender of Thébes, who had 
slain both Tydeus and Mekistheus, was worshiped 
with no less solemnity by the Thébans*. The en- 
mity of these two heroes rendered it impossible for 
both of them to be worshiped close upon the same 
spot. Accordingly it came to pass during the hi- 
storical period, about the time of the Solonian le- 
gislation at Athens, that Kleisthenés, despot of 
Siky6on, wishing to banish the hero Adrastus and 
abolish the religious solemnities celebrated in ho- 
nour of the latter by the Sikyonians, first applied 
to the Delphian oracle for permission to carry this 
banishment into effect directly and forcibly. That 
permission being refused, he next sent to Thébes 

1 TAdcoay 7 *Adpnorov pediydynpuv exo. (Tyrteus, Eleg. 9, 7, 
Schneidewin); compare Plato, Pheedr. c. 118. “Adrasti pallentis imago”’ 
meets the eye of Auneas in the under-world (Aneid, vi. 480). 


* About Melanippus, see Pindar, Nem. x. 36. His sepulchre was 
shown near the Preetid gates of Thébes (Pausan. ix. 18, 1). 
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an intimation that he was anxious to introduce their 
hero Melanippus into Sikyén. The Thébans will- 
ingly consented, and he assigned to the new hero 
a consecrated spot in the strongest and most com- 
manding portion of the Sikyonian prytaneium. He 
did this (says the historian) ‘‘ knowing that Adras- 
tus would forthwith go away of his own accord ; 
since Melanippus was of all persons the most odious 
to him, as having slain both his son-in-law and his 
brother.’’ Kleisthenés moreover diverted the festi- 
vals and sacrifices which had been offered to Adras- 
tus, to the newly established hero Melanippus ; and 
the lyric tragedies from the worship of Adrastus 
to that of Dionysus. But his dynasty did not long 
continue after his decease, and the Sikyonians then 
re-established their ancient solemnities’. 

Near the Proetid gate of Thébes were seen the 
tombs of two combatants who had hated each other 
during life even more than Adrastus and Melanippus 
~—the two brothers Eteoklés and Polynikés. Even as 


1 This very curious and illustrative story is contained in Herodot. 
v. 67. Emel d€ 6 Oeds rovTo ov mapedidov, arehOwv oricw (Kleisthenés, 
returning from Delphi) éppdvrige pnyavyy tH adros 6 ’Adpnoros 
amahdagerat. ‘Qs de ot eSevpnabai edoxee, Tréeuryas és OnBas ras 
Botwrias, edn Géedew erayayecOar MeXdvimmov Tov’ Acrakov' of dé @7- 
Bator €docav. *Emnyayero de Tov Mehavimrov 6 KNeco bers, kal yap rodro 
det arnynoacba, ws €x@caroy eovta Adpnor@’ os réy Te adehdeov Mn- 
KLOTEa AmeKTOVEE, Kal TOY yau.Bpov Tvdéa. 

The Sikyonians (Herodotus says) rd re 07) Aa eripov Tov” Adpnatoy, 
kal mpos Ta Td0ea avTOU Tpaytkotoe XdpoLoL eyepatpov* Tov pev Avévucoy 
ov Tiye@vtes, Tov de” Adpnartor. 

Adrastus was worshiped as a hero at Megara as well as at Sikyén: the 
Megarians affirmed that he had died there on his way back from Thébes 
(Pausan. i. 43, 1; Dieuchidas, ap. Schol. ad Pindar. Nem. ix. 31). His 
house at Argos was still shown when Pausanias visited the town 
(iio, 2), 
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heroes and objects of worship, they still continued 
to manifest their inextinguishable hostility: those 
who offered sacrifices to them observed that the 
flame and the smoke from the two adjoining altars 
abhorred all communion, and flew off in directions 
exactly opposite. The Théban exegetes assured 
Pausanias of this fact. And though he did not him- 
self witness it, yet having seen with his own eyes a 
miracle not very dissimilar at Pionte in Mysia, he 
had no difficulty in crediting their assertion’. 
Amphiaraus when forced into the first attack of 
Thébes—against his own foreknowledge and against 
the warnings of the gods—had enjoined his sons 
Alkmzeén and Amphilochus not only to avenge his 
death upon the Thébans, but also to punish the 
treachery of their mother, ‘‘ Eriphylé, the destroyer 
of her husband’.’’ In obedience to this command, 
and having obtained the sanction of the Delphian 
oracle, Alkmzdén slew his mother’; but the awful 


? Pausan. ix. 18, 3. Ta én’ adrois Spmpeva ov Ocacdpevos miata pws 
oreianpa eivat. Compare Hygin. f. 68. 
“ Et nova fraterno veniet concordia fumo, 
Quem vetus accensa separat ira pyra.” (Ovid, Ibis, 35.) 
The tale was copied by Ovid from Kallimachus (Trist. v. 5, 38). 

2 *AvOpoddpavr *EpupvAny (Pindar, Nem. ix.16). A poem Eryphilé 
was included among the mythical compositions of Stesichorus: he 
mentioned im it that Asklépius had restored Kapaneus to life, and that 
he was for that reason struck dead by thunder from Zeus (Stesichor. 
Fragm. Kleine, 18, p. 74). Two tragedies of Sophoklés once existed, 
Epigoni and Alkmeon (Welcker, Griechisch. Tragoéd. i. p. 269): a few 
fragments also remain of the Latin Epigoni and Alphesibea of Attius : 
Ennius and Attius both composed or translated from the Greek a Latin 
Alkmeén (Poet. Scenic. Latin. ed. Both, pp. 33, 164, 198). 

* Hyginus gives the fable briefly (f. 73; see also Asclepiadés, ap. 
Schol. Odyss. xi. 326). In like manner, in the case of the matricide 
of Orestés, Apollo not only sanctions, but enjoins the deed; but his 
protection against the avenging Erinnyés is very tardy, not taking effect 
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Erinnys, the avenger of matricide, inflicted on him 
along and terrible punishment, depriving him of 
his reason, and chasing him about from place to 
place without the possibility of repose or peace of 
mind. He craved protection and cure from the god 
at Delphi, who required him to dedicate at the 
temple, as an offering, the precious necklace of 
Kadmus, that irresistible bribe which had originally 
corrupted Eriphylé'. He further intimated to the 
unhappy sufferer, that though the whole earth was 
tainted with his crime, and had become uninhabit- 


able for him, yet there was a spot of ground which 


was not under the eye of the sun at the time when 
the matricide was committed, and where therefore 
Alkmeon yet might find a tranquil shelter. The 
promise was realised at the mouth of the river 
Achelous, whose turbid stream was perpetually de- 
positing new earth and forming additional islands. 
Upon one of these, near Giniade, Alkmze6n settled, 
permanently and in peace: he became the primi- 
tive hero of Akarnania, to which his son Akarnan 
gave name*. ‘The necklace was found among the 


until after Orestés has been long persecuted and tormented by them 
(see Aischyl. Eumen. 76, 197, 462). 

In the Alkmedén of the later tragic writer Thodektés, a distinction 
was drawn: the gods had decreed that Eriphylé should die, but not 
that Alkmeeén should kill her (Aristot. Rhetoric. ii. 24). Astydamas 
altered the story still more im his tragedy, and introduced Alkmeén as 
killing his mother ignorantly and without being aware who she was 
(Aristot. Poetic. c. 27). The murder of Eriphylé by her son was one 
of the rapeAjppevot pdOou which could not be departed from; but in- 
terpretations and qualifications were resorted to, in order to prevent it 
from shocking the softened feelings of the spectators: see the criticism 
of Aristotle on the Adkme@én of Euripidés (Ethic. Nicom. iii. 1, 8). 

1 Ephorus ap. Athene. vi. p. 232. 

2 Thucyd. un. 68-102. 
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treasures of Delphi, together with that which had 
been given by Aphrodité to Helen, by the Phokian 
plunderers who stripped the temple in the time of 
Philip of Macedon. The Phokian women quarrelled 
about these valuable ornaments: and we are told 
that the necklace of Eriphylé was allotted to a 
woman of gloomy and malignant disposition, who 
ended by putting ker husband to death; that of 
Helen to a beautiful but volatile wife, who aban- 
doned her husband from a preference for a young 
Epirot!. 

There were several other legends respecting the 
distracted Alkmeedn, either appropriated or invent- 
ed by the Attic tragedians. He went to Phégeus, 
king of Psdéphis in Arcadia, whose daughter Arsi- 
noé he married, giving as a nuptial present the 
necklace of Eriphylé. Being however unable to 
remain there, in consequence of the unremitting 
persecutions of the maternal Erinnys, he sought 
shelter at the residence of king Achelous, whose 
daughter Kallirhoé he made his wife, and on whose 
soil he obtained repose®. But Kallirhoé would not 


1 Athenee. 1. ec. 

2 Apollodér. i. 7, 5-6; Pausan. viii. 24, 4. These two authors have 
preserved the story of the Akarnanians and the old form of the legend, 
representing Alkmeon as having found shelter at the abode of the 
person or king Acheldus, and married his daughter: Thucydidés omits 
the personality of Acheléus, and merely announces the wanderer as 
haying settled on certain new islands deposited by the river. 

{ may remark that this is a singularly happy adaptation of a legend 
to an existing topographical fact. Generally speaking, before any such 
adaptation can be rendered plausible, the legend is of necessity much 
transformed; here it is taken exactly as it stands, and still fits on with 
great precision. 

Ephorus recounted the whole sequence of events as so much political 
history, divesting it altogether of the legendary character. Alkmed6n 
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be satisfied without the possession of the necklace 
of Eriphylé, and Alkmzedn went back to Psdphis to 
fetch it, where Phégeus and his sons slew him. 
He had left twin sons, infants, with Kallirhoé, who 
prayed fervently to Zeus that they might be pre- 
ternaturally invested with immediate manhood, in 
order to revenge the murder of their father. Her 
prayer was granted, and her sons Amphoterus and 
Akarnan, having instantaneously sprung up to man- 
hood, proceeded into Arcadia, slew the murderers 
of their father, and brought away the necklace of 
Eriphylé, which they carried to Delphi’. 

Euripidés deviated still more widely from the 
ancient epic, by making Alkmzeén the husband of 
Manto, daughter of Teiresias, and the father of 
Amphilochus. According to the Cyclic Thébais, 
Manto was consigned by the victorious Epigoni as 
a special offering to the Delphian god; and Am- 
philochus was son of Amphiaraus, not son of Alk- 
meon*. He was the eponymous hero of the town 


and Diomédés, after having taken Thébes with the other Epigoni, jomtly 
undertook an expedition into Aitodlia and Akarnania: they first punished 
the enemies of the old Gineus, grandfather of Diomédés, and established 
the latter as kg in Kalydon; next they conquered Akarnania for Alk- 
mon. Alkmeon, though invited by Agamemnon to joi in the Tro- 
jan war, would not consent to do so (Ephor. ap. Strabo. vu. p. 326; x. 
p: 462). 

1 Apollodér. ii. 7, 7; Pausan. vii. 24, 3-4. His remarks upon the 
mischievous longing of Kallirhoé for the necklace are curious : he ushers 
them in by saying, that “many men, and still more women, are given 
to fall into absurd desires,” &c. He recounts it with all the bonne foi 
which belongs to the most assured matter of fact. 

A short allusion is in Ovid’s Metamorphoses (ix. 412). 

? Thébaid, Cy. Reliqu. p. 70, Leutsch; Schol. Apollon. Rhod. i. 408. 
The following hnes cited in Athenzus (vil. p. 317) are supposed by 
Boeckh, with probable reason, to be taken from the Cyclic Thébais; a 
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called the Amphilochian Argos, in Akarnania, on 
the shore of the Gulf of Ambrakia. Thucydidés 
tells us that he went thither on his return from the 
Trojan war, being dissatisfied with the state of af- 
fairs which he found at the Peloponnésian Argos'. 
The Akarnanians were remarkable for the numerous 
prophets which they supplied to the rest of Greece : 
their heroes were naturally drawn from the great 
prophetic race ef the Melampodids. 

Thus ends the legend of the two sieges of Thébes ; 
the greatest event, except the siege of Troy, in the 
ancient epic; the greatest enterprise of war, between 
Greeks and Greeks, during the time of those who 
are called the Heroes. 


portion of the advice of Amphiaraus to his sons at the time of setting 
out on his last expedition,— . 
IlovAvrodds ot, TéeKvov, Ex@v vdov, Appiroy’ Tpes, 
Toiow epappogov, ray dy card Sypoy iknat. 
There were two tragedies composed by Euripidés, under the title of 
"AAkuaiov, 6 dia VYodidos, and “AAkpaiwy, 6 dua KopivOov (Dindorf, 
Fragm. Eurip. p. 77). 
’ Apollodér. iii. 7, 7; Thucyd. ii. 68. 
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CHAPTER XV. 
LEGEND OF TROY. 


WE now arrive at the capital and culminating point 
of the Grecian epic,—the two sieges and capture of 
Troy, with the destinies of the dispersed heroes, 
Trojan as well as Grecian, after the second and 
most celebrated capture and destruction of the 
city. 

It would require a large volume to convey any 
tolerable idea of the vast extent and expansion of 
this interesting fable, first handled by so many 
poets, epic, lyric and tragic, with their endless ad- 
ditions, transformations and contradictions, —then 
purged and recast by historical inquirers, who under 
colour of setting aside the exaggerations of the 
poets, introduced a new vein of prosaic invention,— 
lastly, moralised and allegorised by philosophers. 
In the present brief outline of the general field. of 
Grecian legend, or of that which the Greeks be- 
lieved to be their antiquities, the Trojan war can 
be regarded as only one among a large number of 
incidents upon which Hekatzus and Herodotus 
looked back as constituting their fore-time. Taken 
as a special legendary event, it is indeed of wider 
and larger interest than any other, but it is a mis- 
take to single it out from the rest as if it rested 
upon a different and more trustworthy basis. I 
must therefore confine myself to an abridged nar- 
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rative of the current and leading facts ; and amidst 
the numerous contradictory statements which are 
to be found respecting every one of them, I know 
no better ground of preference than comparative 
antiquity, though even the oldest tales which we 
possess—those contained in the [liad—evidently 
presuppose others of prior date. 

The primitive ancestor of the Trojan line of kings 
is Dardanus, son of Zeus, founder and eponymus 
of Dardania!: in the account of later authors, Dar- 
danus was called the son of Zeus by Elektra, 
daughter of Atlas, and was further said to have 
come from Samothrace, or from Arcadia, or from 
Italy*; but of this Elomer mentions nothing. The 
first Dardanian town founded by him was in a lofty 
position on the descent of Mount Ida; for he was 
not yet strong enough to establish himself on the 
plain. But his son Erichthonius, by the favour of 
Zeus, became the wealthiest of mankind. His flocks 
and herds having multiplied, he had in his pastures 
three thousand mares, the offspring of some of 
whom, by Boreas, produced horses of preternatural 
swiftness. Tréds, the son of Erichthonius, and the 
eponym of the Trojans, had three sons—lIlus, As- 
saracus, and the beautiful Ganymédés, whom Zeus 
stole away to become his cup-bearer in Olympus, 
giving to his father Trés, as the price of the youth, 
a team of immortal horses’. 

From Ilus and Assaracus the Trojan and Darda- 

» iad, x3 215. 

> Hellanik. Fragm. 129, Didot; Dionys. Hal. i. 50-61; Apollodér. 
mi. 12,1; Schol. Thad. xvii. 486; Varro, ap. Servium ad Virgil. Aineid. 


ii. 167; Kephalon. Gergithius ap. Steph. Byz. v. Apion. 
* Wiad, v. 265; Hellanik. Fr. 146; Apollod. ii. 5, 9. 
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nian lines diverge ; the former passing from Ilus 
to Laomedén, Priam and Hectér; the latter from 
Assaracus to Capys, Anchisés and Asneas. [lus 
founded in the plain of Troy the holy city of [ium ; 
Assaracus and his descendants remained sovereigns 
of Dardania!. 

It was under the proud Laomedén, son of Ilus, 
that Poseidén and Apollo underwent, by command 
of Zeus, a temporary servitude ; the former building 
the walls of the town, the latter tending the flocks 
and herds. When their task was completed and 
the penal period had expired, they claimed the sti- 
pulated reward ; but Laomedon angrily repudiated 
their demand, and even threatened to cut off their 
ears, to tie them hand and foot, and to sell them in 
some distant island as slaves*. He was punished for 
this treachery by a sea-monster, whom Poseid6én 
sent to ravage his fields and to destroy his subjects. 
Laomedon publicly offered theimmortal horses given 
by Zeus to his father Trés, as a reward to any one 
who would destroy the monster. But an oracle 
declared that a virgin of noble blood must be sur- 
rendered to him, and the lot fell upon Hesioné, 
daughter of Laomedon himself. Héraklés arriving 
at this critical moment, killed the monster by the 
aid of a fort built for him by Athéné and the Tro- 
jans*, so as to rescue both the exposed maiden 
and the people ; but Laomedon, by a second act of 
perfidy, gave him mortal horses in place of the 
matchless animals which had been promised. Thus 


1 Thad, xx. 236. 
? Thiad, vii. 451; xxi. 456. Hesiod. ap. Schol. Lycophr. 393. 
3 Tliad, xx. 145; Dionys. Hal. i. 52. 
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defrauded of his due, Héraklés equipped six ships, 
attacked and captured Troy and killed Laomedon', 
siving Hesioné to his friend and auxiliary Telamon, 
to whom she bore the celebrated archer Teukros?. 
A painful sense of this expedition was preserved 
among the inhabitants of the historical town of 
Ilium, who offered no worship to Héraklés’. 
Among all the sons of Laomedén, Priam* was 
the only one who had remonstrated against the 
refusal of the well-earned guerdon of Héraklés ; for 
which the hero recompensed him by placing him 
on the throne. Many and distinguished were his 
sons and daughters, as well by his wife Hekabé, 
daughter of Kisseus, as by other women®. Among 
the sons were Hectér®, Paris, Déiphobus, Helenus, 


* Thad, v. 640. Meneklés (ap. Schol. Venet. ad loc.) affirmed that 
this expedition of Héraklés was a fiction ; but Dikzearchus gave, besides, 
other exploits of the hero in the same neighbourhood, at Thébé Hypo- 
plakié (Schol. Thad. vi. 396). 

? Diodor. iv. 32-49. Compare Venet. Schol. ad Iliad. viii. 284. 

3 Strabo, xi. p. 596. 

* As Dardanus, Trés and [lus are respectively eponyms of Dar- 
dania, ‘Troy and Ihum, so Priam is eponym of the acropolis Pergamum. 
IIpiayos is in the Molie dialect Méppayos (Hesychius): upon which 
Ahrens remarks, ‘‘ Ceterum ex hac AolicA nominis forma apparet, 
Priamum non minus arcis Tlepyduev eponymum esse, quam Ilum urbis, 
Troem populi: Hepyaya enim a Hepiaua natum est, « in y mutato.”’ 
(Ahrens, De Dialecto Molica, 8, 7. p. 56; compare ibid. 28, 8. p. 150, 
TEpp aTade.) 

6 Thad, vi. 245; xxiv. 495. 

® Hector was affirmed, both by Stesichorus and Ibykus, to be the son 
of Apollo (Stesichorus, ap. Schol. Ven. ad Iliad. xxiv. 259; Ibyki Fragm. 
xiv. ed. Schneidewin): both Euphorién (Fr. 125, Meineke) and Alex- 
ander A’tolus follow the same idea. Stesichorus further stated, that 
after the siege Apollo had carried Hekabé away into Lykia to rescue her 
from captivity (Pausanias, x. 27, 1): according to Euripidés, Apollo had 
promised that she should die in Troy (Troad. 427). 

By Sappho, Hectér was given as a surname of Zeus, Zeds "EkTop 
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Troilus, Polités, Polydérus ; among the daughters 
Laodiké, Kretisa, Polyxena, and Kassandra. 

The birth of Paris was preceded by formidable 
presages ; for Hekabé dreamt that she was delivered 
of a firebrand, and Priam, on consulting the sooth- 
sayers, was informed that the son about to be born 
would prove fatal to him. Accordingly he directed 
the child to be exposed on Mount Ida; but the in- 
auspicious kindness of the gods preserved him, and 
he grew up amidst the flocks and herds, active and 
beautiful, fair of hair and symmetrical in person, 
and the special favourite of Aphrodité?. 

It was to this youth, in his solitary shepherd’s 
walk on Mount Ida, that the three goddesses Héré, 
Athéné, and Aphrodité were conducted, in order 
that he might determine the dispute respecting 
their comparative beauty, which had arisen at the 
nuptials of Péleus and Thetis,—a dispute brought 
about in pursuance of the arrangement, and in 
accomplishment of the deep-laid designs, of Zeus. 
For Zeus, remarking with pain the immoderate 
numbers of the then existing heroic race, pitied 
the earth for the overwhelming burden which she 
was compelled to bear, and determined to lighten 
it by exciting a destructive and long-continued 
war’. Paris awarded the palm of beauty to Aphro- 


(Hesychius, v. “Exropes); a price belonging to the regal family of 
Chios, anterior to the Ionic settlement, as mentioned by the Chian poet 
I6n (Pausan. vu. 3, 3), was so ealled. 

* Thad, in. 45-55; Schol. Iliad. ii. 325; Hygin. fab. 91; Apollodor. 
wiy 12,5: 

* This was the motive assigned to Zeus by the old epic poem, the 
Cyprian Verses (Frag. 1. Diintz. p. 12; ap. Schol. ad Iliad. i. 4) :— 
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dité, who promised him in recompense the pos- 
session of Helena, wife of the Spartan Menelaus, 
—the daughter of Zeus and the fairest of living 
women. At the instance of Aphrodité, ships were 
built for him, and he embarked on the enterprise 
so fraught with eventual disaster to his native city, 
in spite of the menacing prophecies of his brother 
Helenus, and the always neglected warnings of 
Kassandra}. 

Paris, on arriving at Sparta, was hospitably en- 
tertained by Menelaus as well as by Kastor and 
Pollux, and was enabled to present the rich gifts 
which he had brought to Helen*. Menelaus then 
departed to Kréte, leaving Helen to entertain his 


‘H 8¢ ioropia mapa Stacive TO Ta Kimpia merounKére eimdyvte ovTas* 
*Hy dre pupia pdda kara xOdva mAaCopeva...... 
dea daptoaecst s faatacistcuo sees Bapvorépvov mAaTos ains. 
Zevs O€ day ehenoe, Kai Ev TuKWals mpaTridecot 
SvvOero kovpioa avOporeav mayBearopa yatay, 
‘Purioas Tok€epov peyadny ep “IAcakoto, 
“Odpa kevocetev Odvat@ Bapos* ot & evi Tpoin 
"Hpoes xreivovto, Avs & eredelero BovAn. 

The same motive is touched upon by Eurip. Orest. 1635; Helen. 38 ; 
and seriously maintained, as it seems, by Chrysippus, ap. Plutarch. 
Stoic. Rep. p. 1049: but the poets do not commonly go back further 
tian the passion of Paris for Helen (Theognis, 1232; Simonid. Amorg. 
Fragm. 6, 118). 

The judgement of Paris was one of the scenes represented on the 
ancient chest of Kypselus at Olympia (Pausan. v.19, 1). 

1 Argument of the’Exn Kumpia (ap. Diimtzer, p. 10). These warn- 
ings of Kassandra form the subject of the obscure and affected poem of 
Lycophron. 

2 According to the Cyprian Verses, Helena was daughter of Zeus by 
Nemesis, who had in vain tried to evade the connection (Athene. viii. 
334). Hesiod (Schol. Pindar. Nem. x. 150) represented her as daughter 
of Oceanus and Téthys, an oceanic nymph: Sappho (Fragm. 17, 
Schneidewin), Pausanias (i. 33, 7), Apollodérus (iii. 10, 7), and Iso- 
kratés (Encom. Helen. v. ii. p. 366, Auger) reconcile the pretensions of 
Léda and Nemesis to a sort of joint maternity (see Heinrichsen, De 
Carminibus Cypriis, p. 45-46), 
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Trojan guest—a favourable moment which was 
employed by Aphrodité to bring about the intrigue 
and the elopement. Paris carried away with him 
both Helen and a large sum of money belonging to 
Menelaus—made a prosperous voyage to Troy— 
and arrived there safely with his prize on the third 
day’. 

Menelaus, informed by Iris in Kréte of the per- 
fidious return made by Paris for his hospitality, 
hastened home in grief and indignation to consult 
with his brother Agamemnon, as well as with the 
venerable Nestor, on the means of avenging the 
outrage. They made known the event to the Greek 
chiefs around them, among whom they found uni- 
versal sympathy: Nestor, Palamédés and others 
went round to solicit aid in a contemplated attack of 
Troy, under the command of Agamemnon, to whom 
each chief promised both obedience and unwearied 
exertion until Helen should be recovered?. Ten 

1 Herodot, ii. 117. He gives distinctly the assertion of the Cyprian 
Verses, which contradicts the argument of the poem as it appears in 
Proclus (Fragm. 1. l.), according to which latter, Paris is driven out of 
his course by a storm and captures the city of Sidén. Homer (Ihad, 
vi. 293) seems however to countenance the statement im the argument. 

That Paris was guilty of robbery, as well as of the abduction of 
Helen, is several times mentioned in the [had (in. 144; vu. 350-363), 
also in the argument of the Cyprian Verses (see Aischyl. Agam. 534). 

? The ancient epic (Schol. ad Il. 1. 286-339) does not recognise the 
story of the numerous suitors of Helen, and the oath by which Tynda- 
reus bound them all before he made the selection among them, that 
each should swear not only to acquiesce, but even to aid in maintainmg 
undisturbed possession to the husband whom she should choose. This 
story seems to have been first told by Stesichorus (see Fragm. 20. ed. 
Kleine ; Apollod. ii. 10,8). Yet it was evidently one of the prominent 
features of the current legend in the time of Thucydidés (1.9; Euripid. 
Iphig. Aul. 51-80; Soph. Ajax, 1100). 

The exact spot in which Tyndareus exacted this oath from the suitors, 
near Sparta, was pointed out even in the time of Pausanias (in. 20, 9). 
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years were spent in equipping the expedition. The 
goddesses Héré and Athéné, incensed at the prefer- 
ence given by Paris to Aphrodité, and animated by 
steady attachment to Argos, Sparta and Mykéne, 
took an active part in the cause; and the horses of 
Héré were fatigued with her repeated visits to the 
different parts of Greece’. 

By such efforts a force was at length assembled 
at Aulis? in Boeodtia, consisting of 1186 ships and 
more than 100,000 men,—a force outnumbering 
by more than ten to one anything that the Tro- 
jans themselves could oppose, and superior to the 
defenders of Troy even with all her allies in- 
cluded®. It comprised heroes with their followers 
from the extreme points of Greece—from the north- 
western portions of Thessaly under Mount Olympus, 
as well as the western islands of Dulichium and 
Ithaca, and the eastern islands of Kréte and Rhodes. 
Agamemnon himself contributed 100 ships manned 
with the subjects of his kingdom of Mykéne, be- 
sides furnishing 60 ships to the Arcadians, who 


1 Thad, iv. 27-55; xxiv. 765. Argument. Carm. Cypri. The point 
is emphatically touched upon by Dio Chrysostom (Orat. xi. p. 335-336) 
in his assault upon the old legend. Two years’ preparation—in Dictys 
Cret. i. 16. 

? The Spartan king Agesilaus, when about to start from Greece on 
his expedition ito Asia Minor (396 B.c.), went to Aulis personally, in 
order that he too might sacrifice on the spot where Agamemnon had 
sacrificed when he sailed for Troy (Xenoph. Hellen. ii. 4, 4). 

Skylax (c. 60) notices the fepdv at Aulis, and nothing else: it seems 
to have been, like the adjoming Delium, a temple with a small village 
grown up around it. 

Aulis is recognised as the port from which the expedition started in 
the Hesiodic Works and Days (vy. 650). 

* Hiad, i. 128. Uschold (Geschichte des Trojanischen Kriegs, p. 9, 
Stutgart, 1836) makes the total 135,000 men. , 
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possessed none of their own. Menelaus brought 
with him 60 ships, Nestor from Pylus 90, Idome- 
neus from Kréte and Diomédés from Argos 80 each. 
Forty ships were manned by the Eleians, under 
four different chiefs ; the like number under Megés 
from Dulichium and the Echinades, and under 
Thoas from Kalyd6én and the other Aiétolian towns. 
Odysseus from Ithaca, and Ajax from Salamis, 
brought 12 ships each. The Abantes from Eubcea, 
under Elephénor, filled 40 vessels; the Boedtians, 
under Peneleéds and Léitus, 50; the inhabitants of 
Orchomenus and Aspledon, 30; the light-armed 
Locrians, under Ajax son of Oileus!, 40; the Pho- 
kians as many. The Athenians, under Menestheus, 
a chief distinguished for his skill in marshalling an 
army, mustered 50 ships; the Myrmidons from 
Phthia and Hellas, under Achilles, assembled in 50 
ships; Protesilaus from Phylaké and Pyrasus, and 
Eurypylus from Ormenium, each came with 40 
ships ; Macha6én and Podaleirius, from Trikka, with 
30; Admétus, from Phere and the lake Boebéis, 
with 11; and Philoktétés from Meliboea with 7: 
the Lapithe, under Polypcetés, son of Peirithous, 
filled 40 vessels; the Atnianes and Perrhebians, 
under Guneus’, 22; and the Magnétés, under Pro- 
thous, 40; these last two were from the northern- 
most parts of Thessaly, near the mountains Pélion 
and Olympus. From Rhodes, under Tlépolemus, 
son of Héraklés, appeared 9 ships; from Symé, 

1 The Hesiodic Catalogue notices Ouleus, or [leus, with a singular 
etymology of his name (Fragm. 136, ed. Marktscheffel). 

2 Tovved’s is the Heros Eponymus of the town of Gonnus in Thes- 


saly; the duplication of the consonant and shortening of the vowel 
belong to the Atolic dialect (Ahrens, De Dialect. Holic. 50, 4. p. 220). 
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under the comely but effeminate Nireus, 3; from 
Kos, Krapathus and the neighbouring islands, 30, 
under the orders of Pheidippus and Antiphus, sons 
of Thessalus and grandsons of Héraklés?. 

Among this band of heroes were included the 
distinguished warriors Ajax and Diomédés, and 
the sagacious Nestér; while Agamemnon himself, 
scarcely inferior to either of them in prowess, 
brought with him a high reputation for prudence in 
command. But the most marked and conspicuous 
of all were Achilles and Odysseus; the former a 
beautiful youth born of a divine mother, swift in the 
race, of fierce temper and irresistible might ; the lat- 
ter not less efficient as an ally from his eloquence, 
his untirimg endurance, his inexhaustible resources 
under difficulty, and the mixture of daring courage 
with deep-laid cunning which never deserted him’: 
the blood of the arch-deceiver Sisyphus, through 
an illicit connexion with his mother Antikleia, was 
said to flow in his veins*, and he was especially 
patronised and protected by the goddess Athéné. 

1 See the Catalogue in the second book of the Iliad. There must 
probably have been a Catalogue of the Greeks also in the Cyprian Verses; 
for a Catalogue of the allies of Troy is specially noticed in the Argument 
of Proclus (p. 12, Diintzer). 

Euripidés (Iphig. Aul. 165-300) devotes one of the songs of the 
Chorus to a partial Catalogue of the chief heroes. 

According to Dictys Cretensis, all the principal heroes engaged in the 
expedition were kinsmen, all Pelopids (i. 14): they take an oath not to 
lay down their arms until Helen shall have been recovered, and they 
receive from Agamemnon a large sum of gold. 

’ For the character of Odysseus, Iliad, iti. 202-220; x. 247. Odyss. 
ml. 295. 

The Philoktétés of Sophoklés carries out very justly the character of 


the Homeric Odysseus (see v. 1035)—more exactly than the Ajax of the 
same poet depicts it. 
> Sophokl. Philoktét.417, and Schol.—-also Schol. ad Soph. Ajac. 190. 
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Odysseus, unwilling at first to take part in the ex- 
pedition, had even simulated insanity; but Pala- 
médés, sent to Ithaca to invite him, tested the 
reality of his madness by placing in the furrow 
where Odysseus was ploughing, his infant son 
Telemachus. Thus detected, Odysseus could not 
refuse to join the Achzan host, but the prophet Ha- 
lithersés predicted to him that twenty years would 
elapse before he revisited his native land’. To 
Achilles the gods had promised the full effulgence 
of heroic glory before the walls of Troy ; nor could 
the place be taken without both his co-operation 
and that of his son after him. But they had fore- 
warned him that this brilliant career would be ra- 
pidly brought to a close; and that if he desired a 
long life, he must remain tranquil and inglorious in 
his native land. In spite of the reluctance of his 
mother Thetis, he preferred few years with bright 
renown, and joined the Achzan host*. When 
Nestor and Odysseus came to Phthia to invite 
him, both he and his intimate friend Patroclus 
eagerly obeyed the call’. 

Agamemnon and his powerful host set sail from 
Aulis; but being ignorant of the locality and the 
direction, they landed by mistake in Teuthrania, a 


' Homer, Odyss. xxiv. 115; dAuschyl. Agam. 841; Sophokl. Philoktét. 
1011, with the Schol. Argument of the Cypria in Heinrichsen, De 
Carmin. Cypr. p. 23 (the sentence is left out in Diintzer, p. 11). 

A lost tragedy of Sophoklés, “Odvcceds Mawopevos, handled this 
subject. 

Other Greek chiefs were not less reluctant than Odysseus to take 
part in the expedition: see the tale of Poemandrus, forming a part of 
the temple-legend of the Achilletum at Tanagra in Boedtia (Plutarch, 
Queestion. Greee. p. 299). ; 

2 Thad, 1. 352; 1.441. * thed, xi../82: 
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part of Mysia near the river Kaikus, and began to 
ravage the country under the persuasion that it was 
the neighbourhocd of Troy. Telephus, the king 
of the country’, opposed and repelled them, but 
was ultimately defeated and severely wounded by 
Achilles. The Greeks now, discovering their mis- 
take, retired ; but their fleet was dispersed by a 
storm and driven back to Greece. Achilles at- 
tacked and took Skyrus, and there married Deida- 
mia, the danghter of Lycomédés*. Telephus, suf- 
fering from his wounds, was directed by the oracle 
to come to Greece and present himself to Achilles 
to be healed, by applying the scrapings of the spear 
with which the wound had been given: thus re- 
stored, he became the guide of the Greeks when 
they were prepared to renew their expedition®. 


' Telephus was the son of Augé, daughter of king Aleus of Tegea in 
Arcadia, by Héraklés: respecting her romantic adventures, see the 
previous chapter on Arcadian legends—Strabo’s faith im the story (xii. 
p. 572). 

The spot called the Harbour of the Achzeans, near Gryneium, was 
stated to be the place where Agamemnon and the chiefs took counsel 
whether they should attack Telephus or not (Skylax, c. 97 ; compare 
Strabo, xiv. p. 622). 

? Nad, xi. 664; Argum. Cypr. p. 11, Diintzer ; Diktys Cret. ii. 3-4. 

* Euripid. Telephus, Frag. 26, Didorf; Hygin. f.101 ; Diktys, ii. 10. 
Euripidés had treated the adventure of Telephus in this lost tragedy : 
he gave the miraculous cure with the dust of the spear, mpiorotot Noy- 
xns Oedyerar puwnpaor. Diktys softens down the prodigy: “ Achilles 
cum Machaone et Podalirio adhibentes curam vulneri,” &c. Pliny 
(xxxiv. 15) gives to the rust of brass or iron a place in the list of ge- 
nuine remedies. 

“Longe omnino a Tiberi ad Caicum : quo in loco etiam Agamemnén 
errasset, nisi ducem Telephum invenisset”’ (Cicero, Pro L. Flacco, e. 29). 
The portions of the Trojan legend treated in the lost epics and the tra- 
gedians, seem to have been just as familiar to Cicero as those noticed 
in the Ihad. 

Strabo pays comparatively little attention to any portion of the Trojan 
war except what appears in Homer. He even goes so far as to give a 
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The armament was again assembled at Aulis, 
but the goddess Artemis, displeased with the boast- 
ful language of Agamemnon, prolonged the dura- 
tion of adverse winds, and the offending chief was 
compelled to appease her by the well-known sacri- 
fice of his daughter Iphigeneia!. They then pro- 
ceeded to Tenedos, from whence Odysseus and 
Menelaus were despatched as envoys to Troy, to 
redemand Helen and the stolen property. In spite 
of the prudent counsels of Antenor, who received 
the two Grecian chiefs with friendly hospitality, 
the Trojans rejected the demand, and the attack 
was resolved upon. It was foredoomed by the gods 
that the Greek who first landed should perish : 
Protesilaus was generous enough to put himself 
upon this forlorn hope, and accordingly fell by the 
hand of Hector. 

Meanwhile the Trojans had assembled a large 
body of allies from various parts of Asia Minor and 
Thrace: Dardanians under A’neas, Lykians under 
Sarpedon, Mysians, Karians, Meonians, Alizonians?, 


reason why the Amazons did not come to the aid of Priam: they were 
at enmity with him, because Priam had aided the Phrygians against 
them (Iliad, 11. 188: in Strabo, rots "Iécw must be a mistake for ros 
@pv&iv). Strabo can hardly have read, and never alludes to, Arktinus ; 
in whose poem the brave and beautiful Penthesileia, at the head of her 
Amazons, forms a marked epoch and incident of the war (Strabo, xii. 
552). 

' Nothing occurs in Homer respecting the sacrifice of Iphigeneia (see 
Schol. Ven. ad IL. ix. 145). 

* No portion of the Homeric Catalogue gave more trouble to Démé- 
trius of Sképsis and the other expositors than these Alizonians (Strabo, 
xi. p. 549; xii. p. 603): a fictitious place called Alizonium, in the 
region of Ida, was got up to meet the difficulty («ir ’AXiComov, Toor’ 
non wemAagpEevoy mpds TY Tov Adifovev wmdGeaw, &c., Strabo, 


Luess 
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Phrygiaus, Thracians and Pzonians’. But vain 
was the attempt to oppose the landing of the 
Greeks: the Trojans were routed, and even the 
invulnerable Cycnus*, son of Poseidén, one of the 
great bulwarks of the defence, was slain by Achilles. 
Having driven the Trojans within their walls, 
Achilles attacked and stormed Lyrnéssus, Pédasus, 
Lesbos and other places in the neighbourhood, 
twelve towns on the sea-coast and eleven in the in- 
terior ; he drove off the oxen of Adneas and pur- 
sued the hero himself, who narrowly escaped with 
his life: he surprised and killed the youthful Tréi- 
lus, son of Priam, and captured several of the other 
sons, whom he sold as prisoners into the islands of 
the Atgean’. He acquired as his captive the fair 
Briséis, while Chryséis was awarded to Agamem- 
non: he was moreover eager to see the divine He- 
len, the prize and stimulus of this memorable 


1 See the Catalogue of the Trojans (Iliad, un. 815-877). 

2 Cyenus was said by later writers to be king of Kolone in the Troad 
(Strabo, xii. p. 589-603; Aristotel. Rhetoric. 1. 23). /Eschylus in- 
troduced upon the Attic stage both Cycnus and Memnon in terrific 
equipments (Aristophan. Ran. 957. Oud e&émdntrov avrovs Kuxvous 
adyov kat Mépvovas kodovopadapor@dovs). Compare Welcker, Aischyl. 
Trilogie, p. 433. 

8 Tliad, xxiv. 752; Argument of the Cypria, pp. 11, 12, Diintzer. 
These desultory exploits of Achilles furnished much interesting romance 
to the later Greek poets (see Parthénius, Narrat. 21). See the neat 
summary of the priecipal events of the war m Quintus Smyrn. xiv. 
125-140; Dio Chrysost. Or. xi. p. 338-342. 

Troilus is only once named in the Iliad (xxiv. 253); he was men- 
tioned also in the Cypria; but his youth, beauty, and untimely end 
made him an object of great interest with the subsequent poets. So- 
phoklés had a tragedy called Tréilus (Welcker, Griechisch. Tragéd. i. 
p- 124); Tov avdpénada Seororny dwodeca, one of the Fragm. Even 
earlier than Sophoklés, his beauty was celebrated by the tragedian 
Phrynichus (Athene. xiii. p. 564; Virgil, Mneid, i. 474; Lycophron, 
307). 
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struggle ; and Aphrodité and Thetis contrived to 
bring about an interview between them’. 

At this period of the war the Grecian army was 
deprived of Palamédés, one of its -ablest chiefs. 
Odysseus had not forgiven the artifice by which 
Palamédés had detected his simulated insanity, nor 
was he without jealousy of a rival clever and cun- 
ning in a degree equal, if not superior, to himself ; 
one who had enriched the Greeks with the inven- 
tion of letters, of dice for amusement, of night- 
watches, as well as with other useful suggestions. 
According to the old Cyprian epic, Palamédés was 
drowned while fishing, by the hands of Odysseus 
and Diomédés*. Neither in the Iliad nor the Odys- 
sey does the name of Palamédés occur: the lofty 
position which Odysseus occupies in both those 
poems—noticed with some degree of displeasure 
even by Pindar, who described Palamédés as the 
wiser man of the two—is sufficient to explain the 
omission®?. But in the more advanced period of 
the Greek mind, when intellectual superiority came 
to acquire a higher place in the public esteem as 
compared with military prowess, the character of 
Palamédés, combined with his unhappy fate, ren- 


1 Argument. Cypr. p. 11, Diintz. Kai pera radra ’Ayidreds “EXeyny 
ertOupet Ocdoac Ga, kal cuvvnyayov adrovs eis Td adTo “Adpobdirn Kai Bérts. 
A scene which would have been highly interesting in the hands of 
Homer. 

2 Argum. Cypr.1.1.; Pausan. x.31. The concluding portion of the 
Cypria seems to have passed under the title of Taaundeia (see Fragm. 
16.and 18. p. 15, Diintz.; Welcker, Der Episch. Cycl. p. 459; Eustath. 
ad Hom. Odyss. 1. 107). 

The allusion of Quintus Smyrnzeus (v. 197) seems rather to point to 
the story in the Cypria, which Strabo (vii. p. 368) appears not to have 
read. 

3 Pindar, Nem. vu. 21; Aristidés, Orat. 46. p. 260. 
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dered him one of the most interesting personages 
in the Trojan legend. A%schylus, Sophoklés and 
Euripidés each consecrated to him a special tra- 
gedy; but the mode of his death as described in 
the old epic was not suitable to Athenian ideas, 
and accordingly he was represented as having been 
falsely accused of treason by Odysseus, who caused 
gold to be buried in his tent, and persuaded Aga- 
memn6n and the Grecian chiefs that Palamédés 
had received it from the Trojans’. He thus for- 
feited his life, a victim to the calumny of Odysseus 
and to the delusion of the leading Greeks. In the 
last speech made by the philosopher Socratés to 
his Athenian judges, he alludes with solemnity and 
fellow-feeling to the unjust condemnation of Pala- 
médés, as analogous to that which he himself was 
about to suffer, and his companions seem to have 
dwelt with satisfaction on the comparison. Pala- 
médés passed for an instance of the slanderous en- 
mity and misfortune which so often wait upon su- 
perior genius*. 

1 See the Fragments of the three tragedians, Hadaundns—Aristeidés, 
Or. xlvi. p. 260; Philostrat. Heroic. x.; Hygin. fab. 95-105. Discourses 
for and against Palamédés, one by Alkidamas, and one under the name of 
Gorgias, are printed in Reiske’s Orr. Greece. t. viii. pp. 64, 102; Virgil, 
/Eneid, 11.82, with the ample commentary of Servius—Polyen. Proc. p.6. 

Welcker (Griechisch. Tragod. v. 1. p. 130, vol. 11. p. 500) has evolved 
with ingenuity the remaining fragments of the lost tragedies. 

According to Diktys, Odysseus and Diomédés prevail upon Palamédés 
to be let down into a deep well, and then cast stones upon him (11. 15). 

Xenophon (De Venatione, c. 1) evidently recognises the story in the 
Cypria, that Odysseus and Diomédés caused the death of Palamédés ; 
but he cannot believe that two such exemplary men were really guilty 
of so iniquitous an act—kakol 6€ émpatav Td epyov. 

One of the eminences near Napoli still bears the name of Palamidhi. 


* Plato, Apolog. Soer. c. 32; Xenoph. Apol. Socr. 26; Memor. iv. 
2, 33; Liban. pro Soer. p. 242, ed. Morell.; Lucian, Dial. Mort. 20. 
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In these expeditions the Grecian army consumed 
nine years, during which the subdued Trojans dared 
not give battle without their walls for fear of 
Achilles. Ten years was the fixed epical duration 
of the siege of Troy, just as five years was the du- 
ration of the siege of Kamikus by the Krétan arma- 
ment which came to avenge the death of Minos:: 
ten years of preparation, ten years of siege, and 
ten years of wandering for Odysseus, were periods 
suited to the rough chronological dashes of the an- 
cient epic, and suggesting no doubts nor difficulties 

ee with the original hearers. But it was otherwise 
storicised. When the same events came to be contemplated by 
the historicising Greeks, who could not be satis- 
fied without either finding or inventing satisfactory 
bonds of coherence between the separate events. 
Thucydidés tells us that the Greeks were less nu- 
merous than the poets have represented, and that 
being moreover very poor, they were unable to 
procure adequate and constant provisions: hence 
they were compelled to disperse their army, and to 
employ a part of it in cultivating the Chersonese, 
—a part in marauding expeditions over the neigh- 
bourhood. Could the whole army have been em- 
ployed against Troy at once (he says), the siege 
would have been much more speedily and easily 
concluded®. If the great historian could permit 
himself thus to amend the legend in so many points, 
we might have imagined that the simpler course 
1 Herodot. vii. 170, Ten years is a proper mythical period for a 
great war to last: the war between the Olympic gods and the Titan 
gods lasts ten years (Hesiod, Theogon. 636). Compare dexdr@ émavTa 


(Hom. Odyss. xvi. 17). 
2 Thueyd. i. 11, 
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would have been to include the duration of the 
siege among the list of poetical exaggerations, and 
to affirm that the real siege had lasted only one 
year instead of ten. But it seems that the ten 
years’ duration was so capital a feature in the 
ancient tale, that no critic ventured to meddle 
with it. 

A period of comparative intermission however 
was now at hand for the Trojans. The gods brought 
about the memorable fit of anger of Achilles, under 
the influence of which he refused to put on his 
armour, and kept his Myrmidons in camp. Ac- 
cording to the Cypria, this was the behest of Zeus, 
who had compassion on the Trojans: according to 
the Iliad, Apollo was the originating cause’, from 
anxiety to avenge the injury which his priest 
Chrysés had endured from Agamemnon. Foracon- 
siderable time, the combats of the Greeks against 
Troy were conducted without their best warrior, 
and severe indeed was the humiliation which they 
underwent in consequence. How the remaining 
Grecian chiefs vainly strove to make amends for 
his absence—how Hector and the Trojans defeated 
and drove them to their ships—how the actual 
blaze of the destroying flame, applied by Hector to 
the ship of Protesilaus, roused up the anxious and 
sympathising Patrocilus, and extorted a reluctant 
consent from Achilles, to allow his friend and his 
followers to go forth and avert the last extremity 
of ruin—how Achilles, when Patroclus had been 
killed by Hector, forgetting his anger in grief for 
the death of his friend, re-entered the fight, drove 

* Homer, Iliad, i. 21. 
2d 2 
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the Trojans within their walls with immense slaugh- 
ter, and satiated his revenge both upon the living 
and the dead Hectér—all these events have been 
chronicled, together with those divine dispensations 
on which most of them are made to depend, in the 
immortal verse of the Iliad. 

Homer breaks off with the burial of Hector, 
whose body has just been ransomed by the dis- 
consolate Priam ; while the lost poem of Arktinus, 
entitled the Aithiopis, so far as we can judge from 
the argument still remaining of it, handled only 
the subsequent events of the siege. The poem of 
Quintus Smyrneus, composed about the fourth cen- 
tury of the Christian era, seems in its first books 
to coincide with the AXthiopis, in the subsequent 
books partly with the Ilias Minor of Leschés!. 

The Trojans, dismayed by the death of Hector, 
were again animated with hope by the appearance 
of the warlike and beautiful queen of the Amazons, 
Penthesileia, daughter of Arés, hitherto invincible 
in the field, who came to their assistance from 
Thrace at the head of a band of her countrywomen. 
She again led the besieged without the walls to en- 
counter the Greeks in the open field; and under 
her auspices the latter were at first driven back, 
until she too was slain by the invincible arm of 
Achilles. ‘The victor, on taking off the helmet of 
his fair enemy as she lay on the ground, was pro- 
foundly affected and captivated by her charms, for 
which he was scornfully taunted by Thersités: ex- 


* Tychsen, Commentat. de Quinto Smyrnxo, § iii. c. 5-7. The 
TAiov Ileépous was treated both by Arktinus and by Leschés: with the 
latter it formed a part of the Ihas Minor. 
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asperated by this rash insult, he killed Thersités on 
the spot with a blow of his fist. A violent dipute 
among the Grecian chiefs was the result, for Dio- 
médés, the kinsman of Thersités, warmly resented 
the proceeding; and Achilles was obliged to go to 
Lesbus, where he was purified from the act of ho- 
micide by Odysseus}. 

Next arrived Memnodon, son of Tithénus and Eés 
the most stately of living men, with a powerful 
band of black AXthiopians, to the assistance of Troy. 
Sallying forth against the Greeks, he made great 
havoc among them: the brave and popular Anti- 
lochus perished by his hand, a victim to filial de- 
votion in defence of Nestér*. Achilles at length 
attacked him, and for a long time the combat was 
doubtful between them: the prowess of Achilles 
and the supplication of Thetis with Zeus finally 
prevailed ; whilst Kos obtained for her vanquished 
son the consoling gift of immortality. His tomb, 
however*®, was shown near the Propontis, within a 


; Argument of the Aithiopis, p. 16, Dimtzer; Quint. Smyrn. lib.1.; 
Diktys Cret. iv. 2-3. 

In the Philoktétés of Sophoklés, Thersités survives Achilles om 
Phil. 358-445). 

2 Odyss. xi. 522. Keivoy 6) kaddcoroyv iSov, pera Méeuvova Stoyv: see 
also Odyss. iv. 187; Pindar, Pyth. vi. 31. Auschylus (ap. Strabo. xv. 
p- 728) conceives Memnon as a Persian starting from Susa. 

Ktésias gave in his history full details respecting the expedition of 
Memnon, sent by the king of Assyria to the relief of his dependent, 
Priam of Troy; all this was said to be recorded in the royal archives. 
The Egyptians affirmed that Memnén had come from Egypt (Diodér. 
ul. 22; compare iv. 77): the two stories are blended together in Pausa- 
nias, x. 31, 2. The Phrygians pointed out the road along which he had 
marched. 

> Argum. Ath. ut sup.; Quint. Smyrn. ii. 396-550; Pausan. x. 31, 1. 
Pindar, in praising Achilles, dwells much on his triumphs over Hectdér, 
Télephus, Memnon, and Cyenus, but never notices Penthesileia (Olymp. 
nu. 90. Went. m..60; vi. 52, Isthm. vy. 43). 

Aschylus, in the Yvyooracia, troduced Thetis and Eds, each in 
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few miles of the mouth of the river A‘sépus, and 
was visited annually by the birds called Memnoni- 
des, who swept it and bedewed it with water from 
the stream. So the traveller Pausanias was told, 
even in the second century after the Christian era, 
by the Hellespontine Greeks. 

But the fate of Achilles himself was now at hand. 
After routing the Trojans and chasing them into 
the town, he was slain near the Skean gate by an 
arrow from the quiver of Paris, directed under the 
unerring auspices of Apollo’. The greatest efforts 
were made by the Trojans to possess themselves of 
the body, which ‘was however rescued and borne 
off to the Grecian camp by the valour of Ajax and 
Odysseus. Bitter was the grief of Thetis for the 
loss of her son: she came into the camp with 
the Muses and the Néreids to mourn over him; 
and when a magnificent funeral-pile had been pre- 
pared by the Greeks to burn him with every mark 
of honour, she stole away the body and conveyed 
it to a renewed and immortal life in the island of 
Leuké in the Euxine Sea. According to some ac- 
counts he was there blest with the nuptials and 
company of Helen’. 


an attitude of supplication for her son, and Zeus weighing in his golden 
scales the souls of Achilles and Memnon (Schol. Wen. ad Iliad. viii. 70; 
Pollux, iv. 130; Plutarch, De Audiend. Poet. p.17). In the combat 
between Achilles and Memnon, represented on the chest of Kypselus 
at Olympia, Thetis and Kos were given each as aiding her son (Pau- 
pane ave coed). 

1 Thad, xxii. 360; Sophokl. Philokt. 334; Virgil, Aneid, vi. 56. 

2 Argum. Aithiop. ut sup.; Quint. Smyrn. 151-583 ; Homer, Odyss. 
v. 310: Ovid, Metam. xin. 234; Eurip. Androm. 1262; Pausan. iii. 
19, 13. According to Diktys (iv. 11), Paris and Deiphobus entrap 
Achilles by the promise of an interview with Polyxena and kill him. 

A minute and curious description of the island Leuké, or "AyiAA€os 
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Thetis celebrated splendid funeral games in ho- 
nour of her son, and offered the unrivaled panoply, 
which Héphestos had forged and wrought for him, 
as a prize to the most distinguished warrior in the 
Grecian army. Odysseus and Ajax became rivals 
for the distinction, when Athéné, together with 
some Trojan prisoners, who were asked from which 
of the two their country had sustained greatest 
injury, decided in favour of the former. The gal- 
lant Ajax lost his senses with grief and humilia- 
tion: in a fit of phrenzy he slew some sheep, mis- 
taking them for the men who had wronged him, 
and then fell upon his own sword". 


ynoos, is given in Arrian (Periplus, Pont. Euxin. p. 21; ap. Geogr. 
Man. i.1.). 

The heroic or divine empire of Achilles in Scythia was recognised by 
Alkeeus the poet (Alkei Fragm. Schneidew. Fr. 46), AxuAAed, 6 yas SKu- 
Oixas péders. Eustathius (ad Dionys. Periégét. 307) gives the story of 
his having followed Iphigeneia thither: compare Antonin. Liberal. 27. 

Ibykus represented Achilles as having espoused Médea in the Ely- 
sian Field (ibyk. Fragm. 18. Schneidewin). Simonidés followed this 
story (ap. Schol. Apoll. Rhod. iv. 815). 

' Argument of Authiopis and Ilias Minor, and Fragm. 2 of the latter, 
pp. 17, 18, Diintz.; Quint. Smyrn. v. 120-482; Hom. Odyss. xi. 550; 
Pindar, Nem. vii. 26. The Ajax of Sophoklés, and the contending 
speeches between Ajax and Ulysses in the beginning of the thirteenth book 
of Ovid’s Metamorphoses, are too well known to need special reference. 

The suicide of Ajax seems to have been described in detail in the 
Aithiopis: compare Pindar, Isthm. ii. 51, and the Scholia ad loc., 
which show the attention paid by Pindar to the minute circumstances 
of the old epic. See Fragm. 2 of the “INiov Iépous of Arktinus, in 
Diuntz. p. 22, which would seem more properly to belong to the Zthi- 
opis. Diktys relates the suicide of Ajax, as a consequence of his un- 
successful competition with Odysseus, not about the arms of Achilles, 
but about the Palladium, after the taking of the city (v. 14). 

There were, however, many different accounts of the manner in which 
Ajax had died, some of which are enumerated in the argument to the 
drama of Sophoklés. Ajax is never wounded in the Ihad: Aischylus 
made him invulnerable except under the armpits (see Schol. ad Sophok. 
Ajac. 833); the Trojans pelted him with mud—et ras BapnOein bd rot 
marov. (Schol. Ihad, xiv. 404.) 
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Odysseus now learnt from Helenus son of Priam, 
whom he had captured in an ambuscade!, that Troy 
could not be taken unless both Philoktétés and 
Neoptolemus, son of Achilles, could be prevailed 
upon to join the besiegers. The former, having 
been stung in the foot by a serpent, and becoming 
insupportable to the Greeks from the stench of his 
wound, had been left at Lemnus in the commence- 
ment of the expedition, and had spent ten years” in 
misery on that desolate island ; but he still possessed 
the peerless bow and arrows of Héraklés, which 
were said to be essential to the capture of Troy. 
Diomédés fetched Philoktétés from Lemnus to the 
Grecian camp, where he was healed by the skill of 
Machaon’, and took an active part against the Tro- 
jans—engaging in single combat with Paris, and 
killing him with one of the Hérakleian arrows. The 
Trojans were allowed to carry away for burial the 
body of this prince, the fatal cause of all their suf- 
ferings; but not until it had been mangled by the 
hand of Menelaus*. Odysseus went to the island 


1 Soph. Philokt. 604. 

2 Soph. Philokt.703. °Q peréa puxa,"Os und oivoytrov répatos” Ha bn 
dexeTn xpovov, &e. 

In the narrative of Diktys (1. 47), Philoktétés returns from Lemnus 
to Troy much earlier in the war before the death of Achilles, and 
without any assigned cause. 

5 According to Sophoklés, Héraklés sends Asklépius to Troy to heal 
Philoktétés (Soph. Philokt. 1415). 

The subject of Phloktétés formed the subject of a tragedy both by 
Aischylus and by Euripidés (both lost) as well as by Sophoklés. 

* Argument. Iliad. Minor. Dintz. l.e. Kat tov vekpov v0 Meveddou 
karatkig Oevra dvehopevor Oarrrovow oi Toes. See Quint. Smyrn. x. 240; 
he differs here in many respects from the arguments of the old poems 
as given by Proclus, both as to the incidents and as to their order in 
time (Diktys, iv. 20). The wounded Paris flees to GEn6né, whom he had 
deserted in order to follow Helen, and entreats her to cure him by her 
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of Skyrus to invite Neoptolemus to the army. The 
untried but impetuous youth gladly obeyed the call, 
and received from Odysseus his father’s armour, 
while on the other hand, Eurypylus, son of Télephus, 
came from Mysia as auxiliary to the Trojans and 
rendered to them valuable service—turning the tide 
of fortune for a time against the Greeks, and killing 
some of their bravest chiefs, amongst whom was 
numbered Peneleds, and the unrivaled leech Ma- 
chadn'. The exploits of Neoptolemus were nume- 
rous, worthy of the glory of his race and the re- 
nown of his father. He encountered and slew 
Kurypylus, together with numbers of the Mysian 
warriors: he routed the Trojans and drove them 
within their walls, from whence they never again 
emerged to give battle: nor was he less distin- 
guished for his good sense and persuasive diction, 
than for forward energy in the field’. 


skill in simples: she refuses, and permits him to die; she is afterwards 
stung with remorse, and hangs herself (Quint. Smyrn. x. 285-331 ; Apol- 
lodoér. 11. 12, 6; Conén, Narrat. 23; see Bachet de Meziriac, Comment. 
sur les Epitres d’Ovide, t. 1. p. 456). The story of Cinoéné is as old as 
Hellanikus and Kephalon of Gergis (see Hellan. Fragm. 126, Didot). 

"To mark the way in which these legendary events pervaded and be- 
came embodied in the local worship, I may mention the received practice 
in the great temple of Asklépius (father of Machadn) at Pergamus, even 
in the time of Pausanias. Télephus, father of Eurypylus, was the local 
hero and mythical king of Teuthrania, in which Pergamus was situated. 
In the hymns there sung, the proem and the invocation were addressed 
to Télephus; but nothing was said in them about Eurypylus, nor was it 
permitted even to mention his name in the ea os ey knew him to 
be the slayer of Machadn”’ : dpyovrat pey amo Tydegou TOV UmVOY, TpPOTd- 
Sovar dé ovdev es rov Eiptmudov, ovde apxny év T@ vad Oehovow ovoudcey 
avroy, ola émuardpevot hovéa dvra Maydovos (Pausan. Ui 20 5, 4,5 

The combination of these qualities in other Homeric chiefs is noted 
in a subsequent chapter of this work, ch. xx. vol. ii. p. 102. 

* Argument. Iliad. Minor. p. 17, Diintzer. Homer, Odyss. xi. 510- 
520, Pausan. 11.26, 7. Quint. Smymn. vii. 553; viii. 201, 
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Troy however was still impregnable so long as 
the Palladium, a statue given by Zeus himself to 
Dardanus, remained in the citadel; and great care 
had been taken by the Trojans not only to conceal 
this valuable present, but to construct other statues 
so like it as to mislead any intruding robber. Ne- 
vertheless the enterprising Odysseus, having dis- 
guised his person with miserable clothing and self- 
inflicted injuries, found means to penetrate into the 
city and to convey the Palladium by stealth away : 
Helen alone recognised him; but she was now 
anxious to return to Greece, and even assisted 
Odysseus in concerting means for the capture of 
the town!. 

To accomplish this object, one final stratagem 
was resorted to. By the hands of Epeius of Pano- 
peus, and at the suggestion of Athéné, a capacious 
hollow wooden horse was constructed, capable of 
containing one hundred men: the élite of the 
Grecian heroes, Neoptolemus, Odysseus, Menelaus 
and others, concealed themselves in the inside of it, 
and the entire Grecian army sailed away to Tenedos, 
burning their tents and pretending to have aban- 
doned the siege. The Trojans, overjoyed to find 
themselves free, issued from the city and contem- 
plated with astonishment the fabric which their 
enemies had left behind: they long doubted what 
should be done with it; and the anxious heroes 
from within heard the surrounding consultations, 


1 Argument. Iliad. Minor. p. 18, Diintz.; Arktinus ap. Dionys. Hal. 
i. 69; Homer, Odyss. iv. 246; Quint. Smyrn. x. 354; Virgil, Aneid, 
i. 164, and the 9th Excursus of Heyne on that book. 

Compare, with this legend about the Palladium, the Roman legend 
respecting the Ancylia (Ovid, Fasti, IIT. 381). 
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as well as the voice of Helen when she pronounced 
their names and counterfeited the accents of their 
wives’. Many of the Trojans were anxious to 
dedicate it to the gods in the city as a token of 
gratitude for their deliverance ; but the more cau- 
tious spirits inculcated distrust of an enemy’s legacy ; 
and Laocoon, the priest of Poseidon, manifested his 
aversion by striking the side of the horse with his 
spear. The sound revealed that the horse was hollow, 
but the Trojans heeded not this warning of possible 
fraud ; and the unfortunate Laocodén, a victim to his 
own sagacity and patriotism, miserably perished 
before the eyes of his countrymen, together with one 
of his sons,—two serpents being sent expressly by 
the gods out of the sea to destroy him. By this 
terrific spectacle, together with the perfidious coun- 
sels of Sinon, a traitor whom the Greeks had left 
behind for the special purpose of giving false infor- 
mation, the Trojans were induced to make a breach 
in their own walls, and to drag the fatal fabric with 
triumph and exultation into their city”. 


1Odyss. iv. 275; Virgil, Aineid, u. 14; Heyne, Excurs. 3. ad 
Aneid. ii. Stesichorus, im his *IA/ov [lépous, gave the number of heroes 
im the wooden horse as one hundred (Stesichor. Fragm. 26, ed. Kleine ; 
compare Athenee. xiii. p. 610). 

2 Odyss. vii. 492; x1.522. Argument of the IAiouv Ilépous of Ark- 
tinus, p. 21. Diintz. Hygin. f. 108-135. Bacchylidés and Euphorion 
ap. Servium ad Virgil. Aimeid. 1. 201. 

Both Simon and Laocoén came originally from the old epic poem of 
Arktinus, though Virgil may perhaps have immediately borrowed both 
them, and other matters in his second book, froma poem passing under 
the name of Pisander (see Macrob. Satur. v. 2; Heyne, Excurs. 1. ad 
‘in. u.; Welcker, Der Hpisch. Kyklus, p. 97). We cannot give credit 
either to Arktinus or Pisander for the masterly specimen of oratory 
which is put mto the mouth of Sinon inthe Aneid. 

In Quintus Smyrnzus (xi. 366), the Trojans torture and mutilate Sinon 
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The destruction of Troy, according to the decree 
of the gods, was now irrevocably sealed. While 
the Trojans indulged in a night of riotous festivity, 
Sinon kindled the fire-signal to the Greeks at Tene- 
dos, loosening the bolts of the wooden horse, from 
out of which the enclosed heroes descended. ‘The 
city, assailed both from within and from without, 
was thoroughly sacked and destroyed, with the 
slaughter or captivity of the larger portion of its 
heroes as well as its people. The venerable Priam 
perished by the hand of Neoptolemus, having in 
vain sought shelter at the domestic altar of Zeus 
Herkeios ; but his son Deiphobus, who since the 
death of Paris had become the husband of Helen, 
defended his house desperately against Odysseus 
and Menelaus, and sold his life dearly. After he 
was slain, his body was fearfully mutilated by the 
latter’. 


to extort from him the truth: his endurance, sustained by the inspira- 
tion of Héré, is proof against the extremity of suffering, and he adheres 
to his false tale. This is probably an incident of the old epic, though 
the delicate taste of Virgil, and his sympathy with the Trojans, has n- 
duced him to omit it. Euphorion ascribed the proceedings of Sinon to 
Odysseus: he also gave a different cause for the death of Laocoon (Fr. 
35-36. p.55,ed. Diintz., m the Fragments of Epic Poets after Alexander 
the Great). Simon is ératpos’Odvocéws in Pausan. x. 27, 1. 

1 Odyss. vil. 515; Argument of Arktinus, wt sup.; Euripid. Hecub. 
903; Virg. Ain. vi. 497; Quint. Smyrn. xi. 35-229; Leschés ap. 
Pausan. x. 27,2; Diktys, v.12. Ibykus and Simonidés also represented 
Deiphobus as the avrepaorns ‘EXevns (Schol. Hom. Mad. xiii. 517). 

The night-battle m the mterior of Troy was described with all its 
fearful details both by Leschés and Arktinus: the IAdov Ilépous of the 
latter seems to have been a separate poem, that of the former consti- 
tuted a portion of the Ihas Minor (see Welcker, Der Epische Kyklus, 
p. 215): the IAtov Hepous by the lyric poets Sakadas and Stesichorus 
probably added many new incidents. Polygnotus had painted a suc- 
cession of the various calamitous scenes, drawn from the poem of 
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Thus was Troy utterly destroyed—the city, the 
altars and temples', and the population. A‘neas 
and Antendr were permitted to escape, with their 
families, having been always more favourably re- 
garded by the Greeks than the remaining Trojans. 
According to one version of the story, they had be- 
trayed the city to the Greeks: a panther’s skin had 
been hung over the door of Antenor’s house as a 
signal for the victorious besiegers to spare it in the 
general plunder®. In the distribution of the prin- 
cipal captives, Astyanax, the infant son of Hector, 
was cast from the top of the wall and killed, by 
Odysseus or Neoptolemus: Polyxena, the daughter 
of Priam, was immolated on the tomb of Achilles, 
in compliance with a requisition made by the shade 
of the deceased hero to his countrymen?®; while her 
sister Kassandra was presented as a prize to Aga- 
memnon. She had sought sanctuary at the altar 
of Athéné, where Ajax, the son of Oileus, making 
a guilty attempt to seize her, had drawn both upon 
himself and upon the army the serious wrath of the 
goddess, insomuch that the Greeks could hardly be 
restrained from stoning him to death*. Androma- 
Leschés, on the walls of the lesché at Delphi, with the name written 
over each figure (Pausan. x. 25-26). 

Hellanikus fixed the precise day of the month on which the capture 
took place (Hellan. Fr. 143-144), the twelfth day of Thargelién. 

1 Aischyl. Agamemn, 527.— 

Bapot & dioto. kat Oey idptpara, 
Kai oméppa raons eEardd\Avrae xOovds. 

* This symbol of treachery also figured in the picture of Polygnétus. 
A different story appears in Schol. Ibad. ii. 206. 

* Euripid. Hecub. 38-114, and Troad. 716; Leschés ap. Pausan. x. 
25,9; Virgil, Mneid, iii. 322, and Servius ad loc. 

A romantic tale is found in Diktys respecting the passion of Achilles 
for Polyxena (i. 2). 

4 Odyss. xi. 422. Arktinus, Argum. p. 21, Diintz. Theognis, 1232. 
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ché and Helenus were both given to Neoptolemus, 
who, according to the Ilias Minor, carried away also 
Aineas as his captive!. 

Helen gladly resumed her union with Menelaus: 
she accompanied him back to Sparta, and lived with 
htm there many years in comfort and dignity 2, pass- 
ing afterwards to a happy immortality in the Elysian 
fields. She was worshiped as a goddess with her 
brothers the Dioskuri and her husband, having her 
temple, statue and altar at Therapne and elsewhere, 
and various examples of her miraculous interven- 
tion were cited among the Greeks*. The lyric poet 
Stesichorus had ventured to denounce her, con- 
jointly with her sister Klyteemnéstra, in a tone of 
rude and piain-spoken severity, resembling that of 


Pausan. 1. 15, 2; x. 26,3; 31, 1. As an expiation of this sin of their 
national hero, the Lokrians sent to Ilium periodically some of their 
maidens, to do menial service in the temple of Athéné (Plutarch. Ser. 
Numin. Vindict. p. 557, with the citation from Euphorion or Kallima- 
chus, Dintzer, Epice. Vet. p. 118). 

1 Leschés, Fr. 7, Diintz.; ap. Schol. Lycophr. 1263. Compare Schol. 
ad 1232, for the respectful recollection of Andromaché, among the tra- 
ditions of the Molossian kings, as their heroic mother, and Strabo, xiii. 

. 594. 
j 2 Such is the story of the old epic (see Odyss. iv. 260, and the fourth 
book generally; Argument of Ihas Minor, p.20, Diintz.). Polygnotus, in 
the paintings above alluded to, followed the same tale (Pausan.x. 25,3). 

The anger of the Greeks against Helen, and the statement that Me- 
nelaus after the capture of Troy approached her with revengeful pur- 
poses, but was so mollified by her surpassing beauty as to cast away his 
uplifted sword, belongs to the age of the tragedians (Auschyl. Agamem. 
685-1455; Eurip. Androm. 600-629; Helen. 75-120; Troad. 890- 
1057; compare also the fine lines in the Aineid, 11. 567-588). 

? See the description m Herodot. vi. 61, of the prayers offered to her, 
and of the miracle which she wrought, to remove the repulsive ugliness 
of a little Spartan girl of high family. Compare also Pindar, Olymp. 
ni. 2, and the Schoha at the begining of the ode; Eurip. Helen. 1662, 
and Orest. 1652-1706; Isokrat. Encom. Helen. ii. p. 368, Auger; Dio 
Chrysost. Or. xi. p. 311. Oeds evopicOn mapa tois "EAAnow; Theodectés 
ap. Aristot. Pol. i. 2,19. Ocetav am auoiv exyovoy pulopdarer. 
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Euripidés and Lycophron afterwards, but strikingly 
opposite to the delicacy and respect with which she 
is always handled by Homer, who never admits re- 
proaches against her except from her own lips!. He 
was smitten with blindness, and made sensible of 
his impiety ; but having repented and composed a 


1 Euripid. Troad. 982 seg.; Lycophrén ap. Steph. Byz. v. Aiyis ; Ste- 
sichorus ap. Schol. Eurip. Orest. 239; Fragm. 9 and 10 of the ’TAiov 
Ilépous, Schneidewin :-— 

Ovvexa Tuvddpews péCov ardor Oeois pas Aaber’ nrrvod@pov 
Kurpibos’ keiva de Tuvddpew Kovparot yok@oapeva 
Avyapovus Tprydpovs TiOnoe 
Kat Aurecdvopas ......06 
Purener * / Nieeesees ‘Edeévn éxotvo’ amnpe, &e. 
He had probably contrasted her with other females carried away by 
force. 

Stesichorus also affirmed that Iphigeneia was the daughter of Helen 
by Théseus, born at Argos before her marriage with Menelaus and made 
over to Klyteemnéstra: this tale was perpetuated by the temple of Ki- 
leithyia at Argos, which the Argeians affirmed to have been erected by 
Helen (Pausan. 11. 22,7). The ages ascribed by Hellanikus and other lo- 
gographers (Hellan. Fr. 74) to Théseus and Helen—he fifty years of age 
and she a child of seven-—when he carried her off to Aphidne, can never 
have been the original form of any poetical legend: these ages were pro- 
bably imagined in order to make the mythical chronology run smoothly ; 
for Théseus belongs to the generation before the Trojan war. But we 
ought always to recollect that Helen never grows old (r7v yap paris 
euper’ aynpo—Quint. Smyrn. x. 312), and that her chronology consists 
only with an immortal bemg. Servius observes (ad Aineid. 1. 601)— 
“Helenam immortalem fuisse indicat tempus. Nam constat fratres ejus 
cum Argonautis fuisse. Argonautarum fili cum Thebanis (Thebano Eteo- 
clis et Polynicis bello) dimicaverunt. Item illorum filui contra Trojam 
bella gesserunt. Ergo, si immortalis Helena non fuisset, tot sine dubio 
seculis durare non posset.’? So Xenophon, after enumerating many he- 
roes of different ages, all pupils of Cheirén, says that the life of Cheirén 
suffices for all, he beg brother of Zeus (De Venatione, c. 1). 

The daughters of Tyndareus are Klyteemnéstra, Helen, and Timan- 
dra, all open to the charge advanced by Stesichorus: see about Timan- 
dra, wife of the Tegeate Echemus, the new fragment of the Hesiodic 
Catalogue, recently restored by Geel (Gottling, Pref. Hesiod. p. lxi.). 

It is curious to read, in Bayle’s article Héleéne, his critical discussion 
of the adventures ascribed to her—as if they were genuine matter of 
history, more or less correctly reported. 
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special poem formally retracting the calumny, was 
permitted to recover his sight. Jn his poem of re- 
cantation (the famous palinode now unfortunately 
lost) he pointedly contradicted the Homeric narra- 
tive, affirming that Helen had never been to Troy at 
all, and that the Trojans had carried thither nothing 
but her image or eiddlon'. It is, probably, to the 
excited religious feelings of Stesichorus that we owe 
the first idea of this glaring deviation from the old 
legend, which could never have been recommended 
by any considerations of poetical interest. 

Blindness Other versions were afterwards started, form- 

and cure of , : 

the poet Ing a sort of compromise between Homer and Ste- 

ee sichorus, admitting that Helen had never really 

lend «been at Troy, without altogether denying her 

aout He- elopement. Such is the story of her having been 
detained in Egypt during the whole term of the 
siege. Paris, on his departure from Sparta, had 
been driven thither by storms, and the Egyptian 
king Préteus, hearing of the grievous wrong which 
he had committed towards Menelaus, had sent 


him away from the country with severe menaces, 


1 Plato, Republic. ix. p. 587. ¢. 10. damep TO THs “Ed€vns etd@dov Ern- 
aixopos pynaot repaxnroy yéeverOa Ev Tpoin, ayvoia Tov adnOous. 
Isokrat. Encom. Helen. t. 1. p. 370, Auger; Plato, Pheedr. c. 44. p.243 
~244; Max. Tyr. Diss. xi. p. 320, Davis; Condon, Narr. 18; Dio Chry- 
sost. Or. xi. p. 323. Tov pev Srnoixopov ev TH voTEpoy wOn Eyety, ws 
ro mapamay ovd€ mAEVTELEY 7 EX€vn ovddpoce. Horace, Od. i. 
17; Epod. xvn.42-— 
“Infamis Helene Castor offensus vice, 
Fraterque magni Castoris, victi prece, 
Adempta vati reddidere lumina.” 
Pausan. ii. 19, 5. Virgil, surveyimg the war from the point of view of 
the Trojans, had no motive to look upon Helen with particular tender- 
ness: Deiphobus imputes to her the basest treachery (neid, vi. 511. _ 
“ scelus exitiale Lacene ;”’ compare u. 567). 
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detaining Helen until her lawful husband should 
come to seek her. When the Greeks reclaimed 
Helen from Troy, the Trojans assured them so- 
lemnly, that she neither was, nor ever had been, in 
the town; but the Greeks, treating this allegation as 
fraudulent, prosecuted the siege until their ultimate 
success confirmed the correctness of the statement, 
nor did Menelaus recover Helen until, on his return 
from Troy, he visited Egypt’. Such was the story 
told by the Egyptian priests to Herodotus, and 
it appeared satisfactory to’ his historicising mind. 
‘For if Helen had really been at Troy (he argues) 
she would certainly have been given up, even had 
she been mistress of Priam himself instead of Paris: 
the Trojan king, with all his family and all his sub- 
jects, would never knowingly have incurred utter 
and irretrievable destruction for the purpose of re- 
taining her: their misfortune was, that while they 


1 Herodot. ii. 120. od yap 6) otra ye hpevoBrAaBns Hv 6 IIpiapos, 
ov0 of ddXdot Tpoonkovres aita, &c. The passage is too long to cite, 
but is highly curious: not the least remarkable part is the religious 
colouring which he gives to the new version of the story which he is 
adopting,—“ the Trojans, though they had not got Helen, yet could not 
persuade the Greeks that this was the fact; for it was the divine will 
that they should be destroyed root and branch, in order to make it 
plain to mankind that upon great crimes the gods inflict great punish- 
ments.” 

Dio Chrysostom (Or. xi. p. 333) reasons in the same way as Hero- 
dotus against the credibility of the received narrative. On the other 
hand, Isokratés, in extollig Helen, dwells on the calamities of the 
Trojan war as a test of the peerless value of the prize (Encom. Hel. 
p. 360, Aug.) : in the view of Pindar (Olymp. xiii. 56), as well asin that 
of Hesiod (Opp. Di. 165), Helen is the one prize contended for. 

Euripidés, in his tragedy of Helen, recognises the detention of Helen 
in Egypt and the presence of her ciSwAov at Troy, but he follows Ste- 
sichorus in denying her elopement altogether,—Hermés had carried her 
to Egypt in a cloud (Helen. 35-45, 706): compare Von Hoff, De Mytho 
Helene Euripidez, cap. 2. p. 35 (Leyden, 1843). 
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did not possess, and therefore could not restore 
her, they yet found it impossible to convince the 
Greeks that such was the fact.’? Assuming the 
historical character of the war of Troy, the remark 
of Herodotus admits of no reply; nor can we greatly 
wonder that he acquiesced in the tale of Helen’s 
Egyptian detention, as a substitute for the ‘‘ incre- 
dible insanity ” which the genuine legend imputes 
to Priam and the Trojans. Pausanias, upon the 
same ground and by the same mode of reasoning, 
pronounces that the Trojan horse must have been 
in point of fact a battering-engine, because to ad- 
mit the literal narrative would be to impute utter 
childishness to the defenders of the city. And Mr. 
Payne Knight rejects Helen altogether as the real 
cause of the Trojan war, though she may have been 
the pretext of it; for he thinks that neither the 
Greeks nor the Trojans could have been so mad 
and silly as to endure calamities of such ma#nitude 
**for one little woman'.” Mr. Knight suggests 
various political causes as substitutes ; these might 
deserve consideration, either if any evidence could 
be produced to countenance them, or if the subject 
on which they are brought to bear could be shown 
to belong to the domain of history. 

The return of the Grecian chiefs from Troy fur- 
nished matter to the ancient epic hardly less co- 
pious than the siege itself, and the more susceptible 
of indefinite diversity, inasmuch as those who had 


1 Pausan. i. 23,8; Payne Knight, Prolegg. ad Homer. c. 53. Eu- 
phorion construed the wooden horse into a Grecian ship called “In7os, 
“The Horse” (Euphorion, Fragm. 34. ap. Diintzer, Fragm, Epice. 
Greec. p. 55). 


See Thucyd. i. 12; vi. 2. 
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before acted in concert were now dispersed and iso- 
lated. Moreover the stormy voyages and compul- 
sory wanderings of the heroes exactly fell in with 
the common aspirations after an heroic founder, 
and enabled even the most remote Hellenic settlers 
to connect the origin of their town with this pro- 
minent event of their ante-historical and semi-di- 
vine world. And an absence of ten years afforded 
room for the supposition of many domestic changes 
in their native abode, and many family misfortunes 
and misdeeds during the interval. One of these 
heroic ‘‘ Returns,” that of Odysseus, has been im- 
mortalised by the verse of Homer. The hero, after 
a series of long-protracted suffering and expatria- 
tion, inflicted on him by the anger of Poseidén, at 
last reaches his native island, but finds his wife 
beset, his youthful son insulted, and his substance 
plundered, by a troop of insolent suitors; he is 
forced to appear as a wretched beggar, and to en- 
dure in his own person their scornful treatment; 
but finally, by the interference of Athéné coming 
in aid of his own courage and stratagem, he is 
enabled to overwhelm his enemies, to resume his 
family position, and to recover his property. The 
return of several other Grecian chiefs was the sub- 
ject of an epic poem by Hagias, which is now lost, 
but of which a brief abstract or argument still re- 
mains: there were in antiquity various other poems 
of similar title and analogous matter!?. 

As usual with the ancient epic, the multiplied 
sufferings of this back-voyage are traced to divine 


* Suidas, v. Néoros. Wiillner, De Cyclo Epico, p. 93. Also a poem 
"Arpedo@y Kaodos (Athenee, vii. p. 281). 
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wrath, justly provoked by the sins of the Greeks ; 
who, in the fierce exultation of a victory purchased 
by so many hardships, had neither respected nor 
even' spared the altars of the gods in Troy; and 
Athéné, who had been their most zealous ally du- 
ring the siege, was so incensed by their final reck- 
lessness, more especially by the outrage of Ajax, 
son of Oileus, that she actively harassed and em- 
bittered their return, in spite of every effort to ap- 
pease her. The chiefs began to quarrel among 
themselves; their formal assembly became a scene 
of drunkenness; even Agamemnon and Menelaus 
lost their fraternal harmony, and each man acted 
on his own separate resolution®. Nevertheless, ac- 
cording to the Odyssey, Nestor, Diomédés, Neo- 
ptolemus, Idomeneus and Philoktétés, reached home 
speedily and safely: Agamemnon also arrived in 
Peloponnésus, to perish by the hand of a treache- 
rous wife; but Menelaus was condemned to long 
wanderings and to the severest privations in Egypt, 
Cyprus and elsewhere, before he could set foot in 
his native land. The Lokrian Ajax perished on 
the Gyrzan rocks. ‘Though exposed to a terrible 
storm, he had already reached this place of safety, 
when he indulged in the rash boast of having 
escaped in defiance of the gods: no sooner did Po- 


1 Upon this the turn of fortune in Grecian affairs depends (Atschyl. 
Agamemn, 338; Odyss. 1.130; Eurip. Troad. 69-95). 

2 Odyss. iii. 130-161; Aschyl. Agamemn. 650-662. 

§ Odyss. i. 188-196; iv. 5-87. The Egyptian city of Kanopus, at 
the mouth of the Nile, was believed to have taken its name from the 
pilot of Menelaus, who had died and was buried there (Strabo, xvii. 
p- 801; Tacit. Ann. ii. 60). Meveddios vépos, so called after Menelaus 
(Dio Chrysost. xi. p. 361). 
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seidén hear this language, than he struck with his 
trident the rock which Ajax was grasping and pre- 
cipitated both into the sea*. Kalchas the sooth- 
sayer, together with Leonteus and Polypcetés, pro- 
ceeded by land from Troy to Kolophén?. 

In respect however to these and other Grecian 
heroes, tales were told different from those in the 
Odyssey, assigning to them a long expatriation and 
a distant home. Nestor went to Italy, where he 
founded Metapontum, Pisa and Hérakleia®: Philo- 
ktétés+ also went to Italy, founded Petilia and Kri- 
misa, and sent settlers to Egesta in Sicily. Neopto- 
lemus, under the advice of Thetis, marched by land 
across Thrace, met with Odysseus, who had come 
by sea, at Maroneia, and then pursued his journey 
to Epirus, where he became king of the Molossians°. 
Idomeneus came to Italy, and founded Uria in the 


1 Odyss. iv. 500. The epic Néorou of Hagias placed this adventure 
of Ajax on the rocks of Kaphareus, a southern promontory of Eubcea 
(Argum. Néorou, p. 23, Diintzer). Deceptive lights were kindled on the 
dangerous rocks by Nauplius, the father of Palamédés, in revenge for 
the death of his son (Sophoklés, Navuos Ivpkaevs, a lost tragedy ; 
Hygin. f. 116; Senec. Agamemn. 567). 

3 Argument. Néorot, ut sup. There were monuments of Kalchas near 
Sipontum in Italy also (Strabo, vi. p. 284), as well as at Selgé in Pisidia 
(Strabo, xu. p. 570). 

3 Strabo, v. p. 222; vi. p. 264. Vellei. Patere. 1.1; Servius ad Mn. 
x.179. He had built atemple to Athéné in the island of Keds (Strabo, 
x. p. 487). 

+ Strabo, vi. pp. 254, 272; Virgil, Ain. i. 401, and Servius ad loc. ; 
Lycophron, 912. 

Both the tomb of Philoktétés and the arrows of Héraklés which he 
had used against Troy, were for a long time shown at Thurium (Justin, 
rock 

5 Argument. Néorou, p. 23, Diintz.; Pindar, Nem. iv. 51. Accord- 
ing to Pindar, however, Neoptolemus comes from Troy by sea, misses 
the island of Skyrus, and sails round to the Epeirotic Ephyra (Nem. 
vii. 37). 
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Salentine peninsula. Diomédés, after wandering 
far and wide, went along the Italian coast into the 
innermost Adriatic gulf, and finally settled in Dau- 
nia, founding the cities of Argyrippa, Beneventum, 
Atria and Diomédeia: by the favour of Athéné he 
became immortal, and was worshiped as a god in 
many different places’. The Lokrian followers of 
Ajax founded the Epizephyrian Lokri on the south- 
ernmost corner of Italy’, besides another settlement 
in Libya. I have spoken in another place of the 
compulsory exile of Teukros, who, besides founding 
the city of Salamis in Cyprus, is said to have esta- 
blished some settlements in the Iberian peninsula’. 
Menestheus the Athenian did the like, and also 
founded both Elea in Mysia and Skylletium in 
Italy*. The Arcadian chief Agapendr founded Pa- 
phus in Cyprus®. Epeius, of Panopeus in Phékis, 
the constructor of the Trojan horse with the aid of 


Pindar, Nem. x: 7, with the Scholia.” Strabo, mip. 1505 a. 
p- 214-215; vi. p. 284. Stephan. Byz. Apyvpimma, Atoundeia. Ari- 
stotle recognises him as buried in the Diomedean islands im the Adriatic 
(Anthol. Gr. Brunck. i. p. 178). 

The identical tripod which had been gained by Diomédés, as victor 
in the chariot-race at the funeral games of Patroclus, was shown at 
Delphi in the time of Phanias, attested by an imscription, as well as the 
dagger which had been worn by Helikaén, son of Antenér (Athene. vi. 
p- 232). 

? Virgil, Aineid, in. 899; xi. 265; and Servius, ibid. Ajax, the son 
of Oileus, was worshiped there as a hero (Conon, Narr. 18). 

> Strabo, iii. p. 157; Isokratés, Evagor. Encom. p. 192; Justin, xliv. 3. 
Ajax, the son of Teukros, established a temple of Zeus, and an hereditary 
priesthood always held by his descendants (who mostly bore the name 
of Ajax or Teukros), at Olbé in Kilikia (Strabo, xiv. p. 672). Teukros 
carried with him his Trojan captives to Cyprus (Athene. vi. p. 256). 

* Strabo, i. p. 140-150; vi. p. 261; xii. p.622. See the epitaphs 
on Teukros and Agapendér by Aristotle (Antholog. Gr. ed. Brunck. i 
p. 179-180). 


> Strabo, xiv. p. 683; Pausan. viii. 5, 2 


a 
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the goddess Athéné, settled at Lagaria near Sybaris 
on the coast of Italy ; and the very tools which he 
had employed in that remarkable fabric were shown 
down to a late date in the temple of Athéné at Me- 
tapontum!. ‘Temples, altars and towns were also 
pointed out in Asia Minor, in Samos and in Kréte, 
the foundation of Agamemnon or of his followers’. 
The inhabitants of the Grecian town of Skioné, in 
the Thracian peninsula called Palléné or Pelléné, 
accounted themselves the offspring of the Pellé- 
nians from Achza in Peloponnésus, who had served 
under Agamemnon before Troy, and who on their 
return from the siege had been driven on the spot 
by a storm and there settled®. The Pamphylians, 
on the southern coast of Asia Minor, deduced their 
origin from the wanderings of Amphilochus and 
Kalchas after the siege of Troy: the inhabitants of 
the Amphilochian Argos on the Gulf of Ambrakia 
revered the same Amphilochus as their founder’. 
The Orchomenians under lalmenus, on quitting 


1 Strabo, vi. p. 263; Justin, xx. 2; Aristot. Mirab. Ause. c. 108. 
Also the epigram of the Rhodian Simmias called HeAexvs (Antholog. Gr. 
Bruncek. 1. p. 210). 

* Vellei. Patercul.1.1. Stephan. Byz. v. Adu. Strabo, xiii. p. 605 ; 
xiv. p. 639. Theopompus (Fragm. 111, Didot) recounted that Aga- 
memnon and his followers had possessed themselves of the larger por- 
tion of Cyprus. 

§ Thucydid. iv. 120. 

* Herodot. vii. 91; Thucyd. ii. 68. According to the old elegiac poet 
Kallinos, Kalchas himself had died at Klarus near Kolophon after his 
march from Troy, but Mopsus, his rival in the prophetic function, had 
conducted his followers into Pamphylia and Kilikia (Strabo, xu. p. 570; 
xiv. p. 668). The oracle of Amphilochus at Mallus in Kilikia bore the 
highest character for exactness and truth-telling in the time of Pansa- 
nias, pavretoy ayrevOeotatov tev er evod (Paus. 1.34, 2). Another story 
recognised Leonteus and Polypcetés as the founders of Aspendus in Ki- 
likia (Eustath. ad Ihad. ii. 138), 
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the conquered city, wandered or were driven to the 
eastern extremity of the Euxine Sea ; and the bar- 
barous Acheans under Mount Caucasus were sup- 
posed to have derived their first establishment from 
this source’. Merionés with his Krétan followers 
settled at Engyion in Sicily, along with the prece- 
ding Krétans who had remained there after the in- 
vasion of Minos. The Elymians in Sicily also were 
composed of Trojans and Greeks separately driven 
to the spot, who, forgetting their previous differ- 
ences, united in the joint settlements of Eryx and 
Egesta*. We hear of Podaleirius both in Italy and 
on the coast of Karia?; of Akamas, son of Théseus, 
at Amphipolis in Thrace, at Soli in Cyprus, and at 
Synnada in Phrygia*; of Guneus, Prothous and 
Eurypylus, in Kréte as well as in Libya’. The ob- 
scure poem of Lycophron enumerates many of these 
dispersed and expatriated heroes, whose conquest 
of Troy was indeed a Kadmeian victory (according 
to the proverbial phrase of the Greeks), wherein 
the sufferings of the victor were little inferior to 
those of the vanquished®. It was particularly 
among the Italian Greeks, where they were wor- 
shiped with very special solemnity, that their pre- 
sence as wanderers from ‘Troy was reported and 
believed’. 


1 Strabo, ix. p. 416. 2 Diodor. iv. 79; Thucyd. vi. 2. 

3 Stephan. Byz. v. Svpva; Lycophrén, 1047. 

4 Aischines, De Falsa Legat. c. 14; Strabo, xiv. p. 683; Stephan. 
Byz. v. Suvyada. 

6 Lycophrén, 877-902, with Scholia; Apollodér. Fragm. p. 386, 
Heyne. There is also a long enumeration of these returning wanderers 
and founders of new settlements in Solinus (Polyhist. ¢. 2). 

6 Strabo, im. p. 150. 

7 Aristot. Mirabil. Auscult. 79, 106, 107, 109, 111. 
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I pass over the numerous other tales which cir- 
culated among the ancients, illustrating the ubi- 
quity of the Grecian and ‘Trojan heroes as well as 
that of the Argonauts,—one of the most striking 
features in the Hellenic legendary world’. Amongst 
them all, the most interesting, individually, is Odys- 
seus, whose romantic adventures in fabulous places 
and among fabulous persons have been made fami- 
liarly known by Homer. The goddesses Kalypso and 
Circé ; the semi-divine mariners of Phzacia, whose 
ships are endowed with consciousness and obey 
without a steersman; the one-eyed Cyclopes, the 
gigantic Lestrygones, and the wind-ruler AXolus ; 
the Sirens who ensnare by their song, as the Loto- 
phagi fascinate by their food—all these pictures 
formed integral and interesting portions of the old 
epic. Homer leaves Odysseus re-established in his 
house and family ; but so marked a personage could 
never be permitted to remain in the tameness of 
domestic life: the epic poem called the Telegonia 
ascribed to him a subsequent series of adventures. 
After the suitors had been buried by their relatives, 
he offered sacrifice to the Nymphs, and then went 
to Elis to inspect his herds of cattle there pasturing: 


' Strabo, 1. p. 48. After dwelling emphatically on the long voyages 
of Dionysus, Héraklés, Jason, Odysseus, and Menelaus, he says, Al- 
veiav O€ kat’ Avtyvopa Kal ‘Everovs, kal dtA@s Tovs ek TOU Tpwikod mod€gwou 
tramOevras eis macav THY olkovpéeyny, a&ov pi) Tey Tadady 
avOporev vopica; SuveBy yap 51) tots tore “"EAAnow, potas Kal ToIs 
BapBapots, Sua roy THs oTpateias xpdvov, awoBadeiv Ta TE ev Olk@ Kal TH 
otparelta mopiabevra’ dare pera ty Tod INiov Kataotpodyy Tovs Te viKN= 
cayras em Anorevay tpanécOar Sud Tas amopias, Kai TOANG pGAdov Tods 
nrTnOevras Kal mEpvyevomevous ek Tov wohewov. Kal 1 Kal wddeus bd 
rouT@Y KTLGOnvat eyovra Kata macav Thy €&@ THs “EANAOOS 
mapadtay, €ott © Omov kal THY peadya.ay. 
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the Eleian Polyxenus welcomed him hospitably, 
and made him a present of a bowl: Odysseus then 
returned to Ithaka, and fulfilled the rites and sacri- 
fices prescribed to him by Teiresias in his visit to 
the under-world. This obligation discharged, he 
went to the country of the Thesprotians, and there 
married the queen Kallidiké: he headed the Thes- 
protians in a war against the Brygians, the latter 
being conducted by Arés himself, who fiercely as- 
sailed Odysseus ; but the goddess Athéné stood by 
him, and he was enabled to make head against 
Arés until Apollo came and parted them. Odys- 
seus then returned to Ithaka, leaving the Thespro- 
tian kingdom to Polypcetés, his son by Kallidiké. 
Telegonus, his son by Circé, coming to Ithaka in 
search of his father, ravaged the island and killed 
Odysseus without knowing who he was. Bitter 
repentance overtook the son for his undesigned 
parricide : at his prayer and by the intervention of 
his mother Circé, both Penelopé and Télemachus 
were made immortal: Telegonus married Penelopé, 
and ‘Télemachus married Circé’. 

We see by this poem that Odysseus was repre- 


1 The Telegonia, composed by Eugammon of Kyréné, is lost, but the 
Argument of it has been preserved by Proclus (p. 25, Diintzer ; Diktys, 
vi. 15). 

Pausanias quotes a statement from the poem called Thesprétis, re- 
specting ason of Odysseus and Penelopé, called Ptoliporthus, born after 
his return from Troy (viii. 12,3). Nitzsch (Hist. Homer. p. 97) as well 
as Lobeck seem to imagine that this is the same poem as the Telegonia, 
under another title. 

Aristotle notices an oracle of Odysseus among the Eurytanes, a branch 
of the Autélian nation: there were also places in Epirus which boasted 
of Odysseus as their founder (Schol. ad Lycophron. 800; Stephan. 
Byz. v. Bovveyza; Etymolog. Mag. ’Apkeiovos; Plutarch, Quest. Gr. 
ce. 14), 
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sented as the mythical ancestor of the Thesprotian 
kings, just as Neoptolemus was of the Molossian. 
It has already been mentioned that Antenor and 
/Eneas stand distinguished from the other Trojans 
by a dissatisfaction with Priam and a sympathy 
with the Greeks, which is by Sophoklés and others 
construed as treacherous collusion',—a suspicion 
indirectly glanced at, though emphatically repelled, 
by the Atineas of Virgil*. In the old epic of Ark- 
tinus, next in age to the Iliad and Odyssey, A‘neas 
abandons Troy and retires to Mount Ida, in terror 
at the miraculous death of Laocoén, before the entry 
of the Greeks into the town and the last night- 
battle : yet Leschés, in another of the ancient epic 
poems, represented him as having been carried 
away captive by Neoptolemus®. In a remarkable 
passage of the Iliad, Poseidon describes the family 
of Priam as having incurred the hatred of Zeus, 
and predicts that Adneas and his descendants shall 
reign over the ‘Trojans: the race of Dardanus, be- 
loved by Zeus more than all his other sons, would 


1 Dionys. Hal. i. 46-48 ; Sophokl. ap. Strab. xin. p. 608; Livy,i. 1; 
Xenophon, Venat. i. 15. 

2 Mn. i. 433. 

3 Argument of "IAiov Hepows; Fragm. 7. of Leschés, in Diintzer’s Col- 
lection, p. 19-21. 

Hellanikus seems to have adopted this retirement of Auneas to the 
strongest parts of Mount Ida, but to have reconciled it with the stories 
of the migration of Aineas, by saying that he only remamed in Ida 
a little time, and then quitted the country altogether by virtue of a 
convention concluded with the Greeks (Dionys. Hal. 1.47-48). Among 
the infinite variety of stories respecting this hero, one was, that after 
having effected his settlement in Italy, he had returned to Troy and 
resumed the sceptre, bequeathing it at his death to Ascanius (Dionys. 


Hal. 1. 53): this was a comprehensive scheme for apparently recon- 
ciling all the legends. 
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thus be preserved, since A®uneas belonged to it. 
Accordingly, when Aineas is in imminent peril from 
the hands of Achilles, Poseidon specially interferes 
to rescue him, and even the implacable miso-Trojan 
goddess Héré assents to the proceeding!. These 
passages have been construed by various able critics 
to refer to a family of philo-Hellenic or semi-Hel- 
lenic Atneadee, known even in the time of the early 
singers of the Iliad as masters of some territory in 
or near the Troad, and professing to be descended 
from, as well as worshiping, A‘neas. In the town 
of Sképsis, situated in the mountainous range of Ida, 
about thirty miles eastward of Ilium, there existed 
two noble and priestly families who professed to be 
descended, the one from Hector, the other from 
Aineas. The Sképsian critic Démétrius (in whose 
time both these families were still to be found) in- 
forms us that Skamandrius son of Hectdér, and As- 
canius son of A‘neas, were the archegets or heroic 
founders of his native city, which had been origi- 
nally situated on one of the highest ranges of Ida, 
and was subsequently transferred by them to the 
less lofty spot on which it stood in his time*. In 


1 Thad, xx. 300. Poseidén speaks, respecting Auneas— 
> > » > Lg a / ¢ oe 1 / > / 
ANN aye, Nets wep pw Um ex Oavdtov aydyoper, 
Mnras Kai Kpovidns kexoh@oerat, aixev Axiddevds 
payed / 5 , 4 cy 2 eee. L 
Toévde karakreivy® podpimov Oe ot €or adeacbat, 
“Odpa uty domeppos yeven Kal aavros odAnTat 
AapSavou, ov Kpovidns rept ravrev pidaro raider, 
Oi ev eEeyévovro, yuvatky Te Ovnrdaer. 
"H6n yap Ipiapou yevenv 7xOnpe Kpoviov 
Noy d€ 67) Aiveiao Bin Tpwecow ava€er, 
Kal maida matdes, Toi Kev petomirbe yévovrar. 
Again, v. 339, Poseidon tells Auneas that he has nothing to dread from 
any other Greek than Achilles. 
7 See O. Miller, on the causes of the mythe of Aneas and his voyage 
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Arisbé and Gentinus there seem to have been fami- 
lies professing the same descent, since the same 
archegets were acknowledged’. In Ophrynium, 
Hectér had his consecrated edifice, and in [lium 
both he and Afneas were worshiped as gods*: and 
it was the remarkable statement of the Lesbian 
Menekratés, that Atneas, ‘‘ having been wronged by 
Paris and stripped of the sacred privileges which 
belonged to him, avenged himself by betraying the 
city, and then became one of the Greeks?.”’ 

One tale thus among many respecting A‘neas, and 
that too the most ancient of all, preserved among 


to Italy, im Classical Journal, vol. xxvi. p. 308; Klausen, Aineas und 
die Penaten, vol. i. p. 43-52. 

Démétrius Sképs. ap. Strab. xin. p. 607; Nicolaus ap. Steph. Byz. 
v. Ackavia. Démétrius conjectured that Sképsis had been the regal 
seat of Aineas: there was a village called Aineia near to it (Strabo, 
xi. p. 603). 

' Steph. Byz. v. “ApioBy, Tevrivos. Ascanius is king of Ida after 
the departure of the Greeks (Conon, Narr. 41; Mela,i. 18). Ascanius 
portus between Phokza and Kymé. 

* Strabo, xi. p. 595; Lycophrén, 1208, and Sch. ; Athenagoras, 
Legat. 1. Inserption in Clarke’s Travels, vol. u. p. 86, Of TAue?s tov 
matptov Gedy Aiveiay. Lucian, Deor. Concil. ¢. 12.i.111. p. 534, Hemst. 

* Menekrat. ap. Dionys. Hal. i. 48. "Axasods dé dvin etye (after the 
burial) kat €ddxeov ths oTparins thy Kearny annpaxOa. “Opws dé radov 
auT@ OE, eng tren, yn waon, aypis “Twos Edda, Aivelew évddytos. 
Aiveins yap aTUTOS E@V UTrO “AneSavdpov, Kat aro _YEpewv epeay ebeipys- 
pevos, averpewe IIpiapoy, epyacdpevos d€ ravra, eis "Ayaov eyeyovet. 

Abas, i his Troica, gave a narrative different from any other pre- 
served: “Quidam ab Abante, qui Troica scripsit, relatum ferunt, post 
discessum a Trojaé Greecorum Astyanacti ibi datum regnum, hune ab 
Antenore expulsum sociatis sibi finitimis civitatibus, inter quas et 
Arisba fut: A‘nean hoc egre tulisse, et pro Astyanacte arma cepisse 
ac prospere gesta re Astyanacti restituisse regnum ” (Servius ad Virg. 
Aimeid. ix. 264). According to Diktys, Antenédr remains king aud 
Aineas goes away (Dikt. v. 17): Antendr brings the Palladium to the 
Greeks (Dikt. v.8). Syncellus, on the contrary, tells us that the sons 
of Hector recovered Ilium by the suggestions of Helenus, expelling the 
Antenorids (Syneell. p. 322, ed. Bonn). 
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natives of the Troad, who worshiped him as their 
heroic ancestor, was, that after the capture of Troy 
he continued in the country as king of the remain- 
ing Trojans, on friendly terms with the Greeks. 
But there were other tales respecting him, alike 
numerous and irreconcileable: the hand of destiny 
marked him as a wanderer (fate profugus), and his 
ubiquity 1s not exceeded even by that of Odysseus. 
We hear of him at A%nus in Thrace, in Palléné, at 
AMneia in the Thermaic Gulf, in Delus, at Orcho- 
menus and Mantineia in Arcadia, in the islands 
of Kythéra and Zakynthus, in Leukas and Ambra- 
kia, at Buthrotum in Epirus, on the Salentine pe- 
ninsula and various other places in the southern 
region of Italy ; at Drepana and Segesta in Sicily, 
at Carthage, at Cape Palinurus, Cume, Misenum, 
Caieta, and finally in Latium, where he lays the 
first humble foundation of the mighty Rome and 
her empire’. And the reason why his wanderings 
were not continued stiil further was, that the oracles 
and the pronounced will of the gods directed him 
to settle in Latium®. In each of these numerous 
places his visit was commemorated and certified 
by local monuments or special legends, particularly 

1 Dionys. Halic. A. R. 1. 48-54 ; Heyne, Excurs. 1 ad Mneid. iu.; 
De Ane Erroribus, and Excurs. 1 ad Ain. v.; Condn, Narr. 46; 
Livy, xl. 4; Stephan. Byz. Aweca. The inhabitants of Aineia in the 
Thermaic Gulf worshiped him with great solemnity as their heroic 
founder (Pausan. ii. 22,4; vi. 12,4). The tomb of Anchisés was 
shown on the confines of the Arcadian Orchomenus and Mantineia 
(compare Steph. Byz. v. Kapvac), under the mountain called Anchisia, 
near a temple of Aphrodité: on the discrepancies respecting the death 
of Anchisés (Heyne, Excurs. 17 ad Aun. ii.) : Segesta in Sicily founded 
by Aineas (Cicero, Verr. iv. 33). 


2 Tod S€ pnkere mpocarepw Tis Evporns whedoa Tov Tpwikdy orddor, 
¢) \ » ° . 
ol TE XYpnopol eyevorto airio, &e. (Dionys. Hal. i. 55.) 
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by temples and permanent ceremonies in honour of 
his mother Aphrodité, whose worship accompanied 
him everywhere: there were also many temples and 
many different tombs of A®neas himself’. The 
vast ascendency acquired by Rome, the ardour 
with which all the literary Romans espoused the 
idea of a Trojan origin, and the fact that the Ju- 
lian family recognised Adneas as their gentile pri- 
mary ancestor,—all contributed to give to the 
Roman version of his legend the preponderance 
over every other. The various other places in 
which monuments of A%neas were found came 
thus to be represented as places where he had 
halted for a time on his way from Troy to Latium. 
But though the legendary pretensions of these places 
were thus eclipsed in the eyes of those who con- 
stituted the literary public, the local belief was not 
extinguished: they claimed the hero as their per- 
manent property, and his tomb was to them a proof 
that he had lived and died among them. 

Antenér, who shares with A‘neas the favourable 
sympathy of the Greeks, is said by Pindar to have 
gone from Troy along with Menelaus and Helen 
into the region of Kyréné in Libya*. But accord- 
ing to the more current narrative, he placed him- 
self at the head of a body of Eneti or Veneti from 
Paphlagonia, who had come as allies of Troy, and 


* Dionys. Hal. i. 54. Among other places, his tomb was shown at 
Berecynthia, in Phrygia (Festus, v. Romam, p. 224, ed. Miller): a 
curious article, which contains an assemblage of the most contradictory 
statements respecting both Aineas and Latinus. 

2 Pindar, Pyth. v., and the citation from the Néoror of Lysimachus 
in the Scholia; given still more fully in the Scholia ad Lycophrén. 875. 
There was a Addos ’Ayrnvopidwy at Kyréné, 
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went by sea into the inner part of the Adriatic Gulf, 
where he conquered the neighbouring barbarians 
and founded the town of Patavium (the modern 
Padua); the Veneti in this region were said to owe 
their origin to his immigration’. We learn further 
from Strabo, that Opsikellas, one of the companions 
of Antenor, had continued his wanderings even into 
Ibéria, and that he had there established a settle- 
ment bearing his name’. 

Thus endeth the Trojan war, together with its 
sequel, the dispersion of the heroes, victors as well 
as vanquished. The account here given of it has 
been unavoidably brief and imperfect; for in a 
work intended to follow consecutively the real hi- 
story of the Greeks, no greater space can be allotted 
even to the most splendid gem of their legendary 
period. Indeed, although it would be easy to fill 
a large volume with the separate incidents which 
have been introduced into the ‘“‘ Trojan cycle,” the 
misfortune is that they are for the most part so 
contradictory as to exclude all possibility of weaving 
them into one connected narrative. We are com- 
pelled to select one out of the number, generally 
without any solid ground of preference, and then to 
note the variations of the rest. No one who has 
not studied the original documents can imagine the 
extent to which this discrepancy proceeds: it covers 
almost every portion and fragment of the tale’. 

1 Livy, i. 1. Servius ad Aineid. 1. 242. Strabo, i. 48; v. 212. 
Ovid, Fasti, iv. 75. 

2 Strabo, ui. p. 157. 

3 These diversities are well set forth in the useful Dissertation of 


Fuchs, De Varietate Fabularum Troicarum (Cologne, 1830). 
Of the number of romantic statements put forth respecting Helen and 
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But though much may have been thus omitted of 
what the reader might expect to find in an account 
of the Trojan war, its genuine character has been 
studiously preserved, without either exaggeration 
or abatement. The real Trojan war is that which 
was recounted by Homer and the old epic poets, 
and continued by all the lyric and tragic composers. 
For the latter, though they took great liberties with 
the particular incidents, and introduced to some 
extent a new moral tone, yet worked more or less 
faithfully on the Homeric scale ; and even Kuri- 
pidés, who departed the most widely from the feel- 
ings of the old legend, never lowered down his 
matter to the analogy of contemporary life. They 
preserved its well-defined object, at once righteous 
and romantic, the recovery of the daughter of Zeus 
and sister of the Dioskuri—its mixed agencies, di- 
vine, heroic and human—the colossal force and 
deeds of its chief actors—its vast magnitude and 
long duration, as well as the toils which the con- 
querors underwent, and the Nemesis which fol- 
lowed upon their success. And these were the 
circumstances which, set forth in the full blaze of 
epic and tragic poetry, bestowed upon the legend 
its powerful and imperishable influence over the 
Hellenic mind. The enterprise was one compre- 
hending all the members of the Hellenic body, of 
which each individually might be proud, and in 
which, nevertheless, those feelings of jealous and 
narrow patriotism, so lamentably prevalent in many 


Achilles especially, some idea may be formed from the fourth, fifth and 
sixth chapters of Ptolemy Héphestion (apud Westermann, Scriptt. My- 
thograph. p. 188, &c.). 
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of the towns, were as much as possible excluded. 
It supplied them with a grand and inexhaustible 
object of common sympathy, common faith, and 
common admiration ; and when occasions arose for 
bringing together a Pan-Hellenic force against the 
barbarians, the precedent of the Homeric expedition 
was one upon which the elevated minds of Greece 
could dwell with the certainty of rousing an una- 
nimous impulse, if not always of counterworking 
sinister by-motives, among their audience. And 
the incidents comprised in the Trojan cycle were 
familiarised, not only to the public mind but also 
to the public eye, by innumerable representations 
both of the sculptor and the painter,—those which 
were romantic and chivalrous being better adapted 
for this purpose, and therefore more constantly 
employed, than any other. 

Of such events the genuine Trojan war of the 
old epic was for the most part composed. Though 
literally believed, reverentially cherished, and num- 
bered among the gigantic phenomena of the past, 
by the Grecian public, it is in the eyes of modern 
inquiry essentially a legend and nothing more. If 
we are asked whether it be not a legend embodying 
portions of historical matter, and raised upon a 
basis of truth,—whether there may not really have 
occurred at the foot of the hill of [lium a war purely 
human and political, without gods, without heroes, 
without Helen, without Amazons, without Ethio- 
pians under the beautiful son of Eds, without the 
wooden horse, without the characteristic and ex- 
pressive features of the old epical war,—like the 


mutilated trunk of Deiphobus in the under-world ; 
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if we are asked whether there was not really some 
such historical Trojan war as this, our answer must 
be, that as the possibility of it cannot be denied, so 
neither can the reality of it be affirmed. We pos- 
sess nothing but the ancient epic itself without any 
independent evidence: had it been an age of re- 
cords indeed, the Homeric epic in its exquisite and 
unsuspecting simplicity would probably never have 
come into existence. Whoever therefore ventures 
to dissect Homer, Arktinus and Leschés, and to 
pick out certain portions as matters of fact, while 
he sets aside the rest as fiction, must do so in full 
reliance on his own powers of historical divination, 
without any means either of proving or verifying 
his conclusions. Among many attempts, ancient 
as well as modern, to identify real objects in this 
historical darkness, that of Dio Chrysostom de- 
serves attention for its extraordinary boldness. In 
his oration addressed to the inhabitants of Ilium, 
and intended to demonstrate that the Trojans were 
not only blameless as to the origin of the war, but 
victorious in its issue—he overthrows all the lead- 
ing points of the Homeric narrative, and re-writes 
nearly the whole from beginning to end: Paris is 
the lawful husband of Helen, Achilles is slain by 
Hectér, and the Greeks retire without taking Troy, 
disgraced as well as baffled. Having shown with- 
out difficulty that the Iliad, if it be looked at as a 
history, is full of gaps, incongruities and absurdities, 
he proceeds to compose a more plausible narrative 
of his own, which he tenders as so much authentic 
matter of fact. The most important point, however, 
which his Oration brings to view is, the literal and 
2F2 
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confiding belief with which the Homeric narrative 
was regarded, as if it were actual history, not only 
by the inhabitants of Ilium, but also by the generai 
Grecian public’. 

The small town of Ilium, inhabited by A‘olic 
Greeks?, and raised into importance only by the 
legendary reverence attached to it, stood upon an 
elevated ridge forming a spur from Mount Ida, 
rather more than three miles from the town and 
promontory of Sigeium, and about twelve stadia, 
or less than two miles, from the sea at its nearest 
point. From Sigeium and the neighbouring town 
of Achilleium (with its monument and temple of 
Achilles), to the town of Rhoeteium on:a hill higher 
up the Hellespont (with its monument and chapel 
of Ajax called the Aianteium’), was a distance of 
sixty stadia, or seven miles and a half in the straight 
course by sea: in the intermediate space was a bay 
and an adjoining plain, comprehending the embou- 
chure of the Scamander, and extending to the base 
of the ridge on which Ilium stood. ‘This plain was 
the celebrated plain of Troy, in which the great 
Homeric battles were believed to have taken place: 

1 Dio Chrysost. Or. xi. p. 310-322. 

2 Herodot. v. 122. Pausan. v. 8, 3; vil. 12, 4. Aloreds ex wdérews 
Tpwados, the title proclaimed at the Olympic games: like Alodeds dd 
Movpivas, from Myrina in the more southerly region of Molis, as we 
find in the list of visitors at the Charitésia, at Orchomenos in Boedtia 
(Corp. Inscrip. Boeckh. No. 1583). 

3 See Pausanias, 1. 35, 3, for the legends current at Iium respecting 
the vast size of the bones of Ajax in his tomb. The inhabitants af- 
firmed that after the shipwreck of Odysseus, the arms of Achilles, which 
he was carrying away with him, were washed up by the sea against 
the tomb of Ajax. Pliny gives the distance at thirty stadia: modern 


travellers make it something more than Pliny, but considerably less 
than Strabo. 
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the portion of the bay near to Sigeium went by the 
name of the Naustathmon of the Achzans (2. e. the 
spot where they dragged their ships ashore), and 
was accounted to have been the camp of Agamem- 
non and his vast army’. 

Historical Ilium was founded, according to the 
questionable statement of Strabo, during the last 
dynasty of the Lydian kings?, that is, at some period 
Jater than 720 z.c. Until after the days of Alexander 
the Great—indeed until the period of Roman pre- 
ponderance—it always remained a place of incon- 
siderable power and importance, as we learn not 
only from the assertion of the geographer, but also 
from the fact that Achilleium, Sigeium and Rhe- 
teium were all independent of it°. But inconsider- 
able as it might be, it was the only place which ever 
bore the venerable name immortalised by Homer. 
Like the Homeric Ilium, it had its temple of Athéné4, 
wherein she was worshiped as the presiding goddess 
of the town: the inhabitants afhrmed that Aga- 


’ Strabo, xu. p. 596-598. Strabo distinguishes the ’Ayaiéy Nav- 
oraOpov, which was near to Sigetum, from the ’Ayaidy Auunv, which 
was more towards the middle of the bay between Sigeium and Rhe- 
telum ; but we gather from his language that this distinction was not 
universally recognised. Alexander landed at the “Ayav@v Ayuny (Arrian, 
11). 

2 Strabo, xin. p. 593. 

% Herodot. v. 95 (his account of the war between the Athenians and 
Mitylenzeans about Sigeium and Achilleium); Strabo, xii. p.593. Thy 
de Trav Tieoy mod thy viv Téws pév Kopdrorw eivai pact, Td tepov 
exoveay THs A@nvas puiKpoy Kat edtehés., "ANeEdvdpov S€ avaBdvra pera 
THY emt Tpavixe vikny, avabjpaot te Kkoophoa 7d tepdv Kal mpocayo- 
pevoa roduy, &e. 

Again, Kai 76 "Ivor, 6 viv éoti, kopdronris Tis Av Ore Tp@rov ‘Pwpator 
Ths Agias eréBnoar. 

* Besides Athéné, the Inscriptions authenticate Zeds Hodveds at ium 
(Corp. Inserip. Boeckh. No. 3599). 
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memnon had not altogether destroyed the town, but 
that it had been re-occupied after his departure, 
and had never ceased to exist’. Their acropolis 
was called Pergamum, and in it was shown the 
house of Priam and the altar of Zeus Herkeius 
where that unhappy old man had been slain: more- 
over there were exhibited, in the temples, panoplies 
which had been worn by the Homeric heroes*, and 
doubtless many other relics appreciated by ad- 
mirers of the Iliad. 

These were testimonies which few persons in those 
ages were inclined to question, when combined with 


' Strabo, xi. p. 600. Aéyovor & of viv Idteis Kat TodTo, as ovde Té- 
Aews ovveBawev npavicba tiv modu Kata THY Goow vTs Tov ’AxaLav, 
ov e&nreipOn ovd€érore. 

The situation of Ilium (or as 1t is commonly, but erroneously, termed, 
New Itum) appears to be pretty well ascertamed, about two miles from 
the sea (Rennell, On the Topography of Troy, p. 41-71; Dr. Clarke’s 
Travels, vol. u. p. 102). 

2 Xerxés passing by Adramyttium, and leaving the range of Mount 
Ida on his left hand, #ie és tiv Tidda yiv....... ’Amikopevov O€ TOD 
OTparov emt Tov VKapavOpov......... és TO Ipudpov Lépyaporv avéBn, twepov 
éxoyv OenoacOa. Cenodpevos Se, Kal mvOdpmevos KElvV@Y EkKagTAa, TH 
"AOnvaln rH ’Wudds €Ouce Bois xirAlas’ yods b€ of padyou Tolaw Hpwow 
EXEAVTO. sso veees “Awa néepn O€ eopevero, ev apiotépy pev amépyov “Potretov 
modu Kal ’Odpuvetoy Kai AdpdSavorv, imep 67 “ABVS@ Cpoupos eotw' ev 
dein dé, TepyuOas Tevkpovs (Herod. vii. 43). 

Respecting Alexander (Arrian,i.11), "AveA @dvra de €s "Ivor, tH "AOnva 
Gioae TH Trrdds, Kat thy mavorAlay Ty avtod avabeivat eis TOV vady, Kal 
kaGenety avi ravtns TeV lepOv Twa bry ETL EK TOU Tpwikov Epyouv Tw6- 
peva’ kal tatdrTa Aeyovow Ott of UmaomleTai EPEepov mpo avTov es Tas 
payas. Ovoa Se airoy emt TOV Bapot Tov Aids Tov “Epxketov héyos Kate- 
xEl, pv T1pudpou maparrovpevoy tr Neomtodeuov ever, 6 Oy es adrov 
KaOnKe. 

The inhabitants of Uium also show si the lyre which had belonged to 
Paris (Plutarch, Alexand. ce. 15). 

Chandler, in his History of Thum, ‘chap. xxii. p. 89, seems to think 
that the place called by Herodotus the Pergamum of Priam 1s different 
from the historical Ihum, But the mention of the Hiean Atheéné identi- 
fies them as the same. 
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the identity of name and general locality ; nor does 
it seem that any one did question them until the 
time of Démétrius of Sképsis. Hellanikus expressly 
described this Ilium as being the Ilium of Homer, 
for which assertion Strabo (or probably Démétrius, 
from whom the narrative seems to be copied) im- 
putes to him very gratuitously an undue partiality 
towards the inhabitants of the town’. Herodotus 
relates, that Xerxés in his march into Greece visited 
the place, went up to the Pergamum of Priam, in- 
quired with much interest into the details of the 
Homeric siege, made libations to the fallen heroes, 
and offered to the Athéné of Ilium his magnificent 
sacrifice of a thousand oxen: he probably repre- 
sented and believed himself to be attacking Greece 
as the avenger of the Priamid family. The Lace- 
demonian admiral Mindarus, while his fleet lay at 
Abydus, went personally to Ihum to offer sacrifice 
to Athéné, and saw from that elevated spot the 
battle fought between the squadron of Dorieus and 
the Athenians, on the shore near Rhoeteium”®. Du- 
ring the interval between the Peloponnesian war 
and the Macedonian invasion of Persia, [lium was 
always garrisoned as a strong position ; but its do- 
main was still narrow, and did not extend even to 
the sea which was so near to it®. Alexander, on 
crossing the Hellespont, sent his army from Sestus 


Strabo, xui. p. 602. “EAAdvixos b€ yapiépevos tots INvevow, oios 6 
exeivou 00s, ouvnyopel TS THY adrny eivas TéAW THY vov TH TOTe. Hel- 
lanikus had written a work called Tpwika. 

2 Xenoph. Hellen. i. 1, 10. Skylax places Ilium twenty-five stadia, 
or about three miles, from the sea (ce. 94). But I do not understand 
how he can call Sképsis and Kebrén wodeus ert Oadacon. 

* See Xenoph. Hellen. 1ii.i, 16; and the description of the scizure of 
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to Abydus, under Parmenio, and sailed personally 
from Eleeus in the Chersonese, after having so- 
lemnly sacrificed at the Eleeuntian shrine of Prote- 
silaus, to the harbour of the Achzans between Si- 
geium and Rhcetelum. He then ascended to Ilium, 
sacrificed to the Iliean Athéné, and consecrated in 
her temple his own panoply, in exchange for which 
he took some of the sacred arms there suspended, 
which were said to have been preserved from the 
time of the Trojan war. These arms were carried 
before him when he went to battle by his armour- 
bearers. It is a fact still more curious, and illus- 
trative of the strong working of the old legend on 
an impressible and eminently religious mind, that 
he also sacrificed to Priam himself, on the very 
altar of Zeus Herkeius from which the old king 
was believed to have been torn by Neoptolemus. 
As that fierce warrior was his heroic ancestor by 
the maternal side, he desired to avert from him- 
self the anger of Priam against the Achilleid 
race *. 

Ilium, along with Sképsis and Kebrén, by the chief of mercenaries, 
Charidémus, in Demosthen. cont. Aristocrat. c. 38. p. 671: compare 
Mneas, Poliorcetic. ec. 24, and Polyzen. ui. 14. 

? Arrian, 1. ce. Dikeearchus composed a separate work respecting this 
sacrifice of Alexander, mepl tis ev “INig O@vaolas (Athene. xiii. p. 603; 
Dikearch. Fragm. p. 114, ed. Fuhr). 

Theophrastus, in noticing old and venerable trees, mentions the dryot 
(Quercus esculus) on the tomb of Tus at Uium, without any doubt of 
the authenticity of the place (De Plant. iv. 14); and his contemporary, 
the harper Stratonikos, intimates the same feeling, in his jest on the 
visit of a bad sophist to Hium during the festival of the Ilieia (Athen. 
viii. p. 351). The same may be said respecting the author of the tenth 
epistle ascribed to the orator A’schinés (p. 737), in which his visit of 
curiosity to ium is described-—as well as about Apollénius of Tyana, 
or the writer who deseribes his life and his visit to the Tréad; it is evi- 
dent that he did not distrust the apyaodoyia of the Tieans, who af- 
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Alexander made to the inhabitants of [lum many 
munificent promises, which he probably would have 
executed, had he not been prevented by untimely 
death: for the Trojan war was amongst all the Gre- 
cian legends the most thoroughly Pan-Hellenic, and 
the young king of Macedon, besides his own sincere 
legendary faith, was anxious to merge the local pa- 
triotism of the separate Greek towns in one general 
Hellenic sentiment under himself as chief. One of 
his successors, Antigonus!, founded the city of Alex- 
andreia in the Troad, between Sigeium and the more 
southerly promontory of Lektum ; compressing into 
it the inhabitants of many of the neighbouring Ao- 
lic towns in the region of Ida,—Sképsis, Kebrén, 
Hamaxitus, Kolone, and Neandria, though the in- 
habitants of Sképsis were subsequently permitted by 
Lysimachus to resume their own city and autono- 
mous government. Ilium however remained with- 
out any special mark of favour until the arrival of 
the Romans in Asia and their triumph over Antio- 
chus (about 190 8.c.). Though it retained its walls 
and its defensible position, Démétrius of Sképsis, 
who visited it shortly before that event, described 
it as being then in a state of neglect and poverty, 
many of the houses not even having tiled roofs?. 


firmed their town to be the real Troy (Philostrat. Vit. Apollon. Tyan. 
iv:. L}). 

The goddess Athéné of Ilium was reported to have rendered valuable 
assistance to the inhabitants of Kyzikus, when they were besieged by 
Mithridatés, commemorated by inscriptions set up in Ilium (Plutarch, 
Lucull. 10). 

1 Strabo, xii. p. 603-607. 

* Livy, xxxv. 43; xxxvii.9. Polyb. v. 78-111 (passages which prove 
that Ilium was fortified and defensible about B.c. 218). Strabo, xiii. 
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In this dilapidated condition, however, it was still 
mythically recognised both by Antiochus and by 
the Roman consul Livius, who went up thither to 
sacrifice to the liean Athéné. The Romans, proud 
of their origin from Troy and Aineas, treated Ilium 
with signal munificence ; not only granting to it im- 
munity from tribute, but also adding to its domain 
the neighbouring territories of Gergis, Rhoeteium 
and Sigeium—and making the Ilieans masters of 


p. 594. Kal ro "Dov &, 6 viv eat, KopdroNls Tis fv, Ore mpO@Tov ‘Po - 
patio. THs “Aoias eméBnoay cal e€€Badov *Avrioyoy Tov péyay ek THs 
evros Tov Tavpov. Pyot yooy Anpyrptos 6 Skyros, perpaKxvoy emOnun- 
cay eis THY WoL KaT ekeivous Tos KaLpovs, OUT@S @ALywpnmerny iELY 
THY KaToLKlay, @oTE pnde Kepapards exe Tas oteyas. “Hynovdva€ Oe, 
tovs Taddras meparwévras ex THs Evperns, avaBnvat pev eis Thy mOAW 
Seopévovs eptparos, mapaxypnya & eéxdurety bia TO areixirtov’ vVoTepoy 
© éravépbwow éoxe Toh\Anyv. Eir éexakwoay aviv wadw ot peta Bip- 
Bpiov, &e. 

This is a very clear and precise statement, attested by an eye-witness. 
But it is thoroughly consistent with the statement made by Strabo in 
the previous chapter, a dozen lines before, as the text now stands; for 
he there informs us that Lysimachus, after the death of Alexander, paid 
great attention to Ilium, surrounded it with a wall of forty stadia in 
circumference, erected a temple, and aggregated to Ilium the ancient 
cities around, which were in a state of decay. We know from Livy 
that the aggregation of Gergis and Rheeteium to Ilium was effected, 
not by Lysimachus, but by the Romans (Livy, xxxvi. 37); so that the 
first statement of Strabo is not only inconsistent with his second, but 
is contradicted by an independent authority. 

I cannot but think that this contradiction arises from a confusion of 
the text in Strabo’s first passage, and that m that passage Strabo really 
meant to speak only of the improvements brought about by Lysimachus 
in Alexandreia Tréas; that he never meant to ascribe to Lysimachus 
any inprovements in I/ium, but, on the contrary, to assign the remark- 
able attention paid by Lysimachus to Alexandreia Tréas, as the reason 
why he had neglected to fulfil the promises held out by Alexander to 
Ilium. The series of facts runs thus :—1. [lium is nothing better than 
a k@pn at the landing of Alexander; 2. Alexander promises great addi- 
tions, but never returns from Persia to accomplish them; 3. Lysima- 
ehus is absorbed in Alexandreia Tréas, into which he ageregates several 


Oo” oO 
of the adjoming old towns, and which flourishes under his hands; 
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the whole coast! from the Perea (or continental pos- 
sessions) of Tenedos (southward of Sigeium) to the 
boundaries of Dardanus, which had its own title to 
legendary reverence as the special sovereignty of 
fKneas. The inhabitants of Sigeium could not 
peaceably acquiesce in this loss of their autonomy, 
and their city was destroyed by the Ilieans. 

The dignity and power of Ihum being thus pro- 
digiously enhanced, we cannot doubt that the inha- 
bitants assumed to themselves exaggerated import- 
ance as the recognised parents of all-conquering 
Rome. Partly, we may naturally suppose, from 
the jealousies thus aroused on the part of their 
neighbours at Sképsis and Alexandreia Tréas— 
partly from the pronounced tendency of the age (in 
which Kratés at Pergamus and Aristarchus at Alex- 
andria divided between them the palm of literary 


4, Hence [hum remained a kopn when the Romans entered Asia, as it 
had been when Alexander entered. 

This alteration in the text of Strabo might be effected by the simple 
transposition of the words as they now stand, and by omitting ére kai, 
75n erewed7 On, without introducing a single new or conjectural word, 
so that the passage would read thus: Mera de rv ékxeivov (Alexander’s) 
tedevtny Avoipaxos padtora THs AXeEavOpelas erepednOn, cvv@Kkiopevns 
pev On vm Avtuydvov, Kal mpoonyopeuperns ’Avtiydmas, petaBadrovons 
dé rovvopa’ (edge yap cioeBes etvar Tovs AdeEdvdpov SvadeEapevous €kei- 
vou mporepoy KTiCe ema@vupous modes, €( EavT@v) Kal véewy KaTeTKEvaceE 
Kal Tetyos mrepreBddero Goov 40 cradior’ cuvaKice Sé ets adrTiy Tas KU- 
KX\@ Tédets apxaias, On KeKak@pevas. Kal 67 Kai cuvepewe...... TONE@Y. 
If this reading be adopted, the words beginning that which stands in 
Tzschucke’s edition as sect. 27, and which immediately follow the last 
word wéXewv, will read quite suitably and coherently,—Kai 76 “Duov &, 
0 viv €orl, Kopdronis Tis HY, OTe MpoTov ‘Popaioe THs Aclas émeBnoay, 
&c., whereas with the present reading of the passage they show a con- 
tradiction, and the whole passage is entirely confused. 

1 Livy, xxxviii.39; Strabo, xiii. p-600. Karéokamrat b€ Kai To Diyetoy 
Uro TOV “IAtewy Ova thy amreiBevay’ im’ exelvors yap hv VaTepor H mapadria 
raca 7 pexpe AapOavov, Kat viv vw ekelyous eore. 
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celebrity) towards criticism and illustration of the 
old poets—a blow was now aimed at the mythical 
legitimacy of Ilium. Démétrius of Sképsis, one 
of the most laborious of the Homeric critics, had 
composed thirty books of comment upon the Cata- 
logue in the Ilad: Hestizea, an authoress of Alex- 
andreia Troas, had written on the same subject : 
both of them, well-acquainted with the locality, re- 
marked that the vast battles described in the Iliad 
could not be packed into the narrow space be- 
tween Ilium and the Naustathmon of the Greeks ; 


the more so, as that space, too small even as it 


then stood, had been considerably enlarged since 
the date of the Iliad by deposits at the mouth of 
the Skamander'. They found no difficulty in 
pointing out topographical incongruities and im- 
possibilities as to the incidents in the Iliad, which 
they professed to remove by the startling theory 
that the Homeric [lium had not occupied the site of 
the city so called. There was a village, called the 
village of the leans, situated rather less than four 
miles from the city in the direction of Mount Ida, and 
further removed from the sea; here, they affirmed, 
the ‘holy Troy” had stood. 


! Strabo, xiii. 599, Tlapari@nor d€ 6 Anunrpios Kai thy ’AdeEavdpivny 
‘Eotiavay paptupa, tiv ovyypawacay rept ths “Ounpov Tuddos, muvOa- 
vopEnny, et mepl Thy vov moALY 6 TOAEMOS TUVETTN, Kal TO penne médtov 
Tov €aTLV, © peragu THs TOAE@S Kal THS Oahaoons 6 TounThs Ppager TO 
prev yap pe TS vov TONEWS Op@mevor, Tpoxopa e(vat TOV TOTAMLOY, vVoTE- 
pov yeyovos. 

The words wov €or are introduced conjecturally by Grosskurd, the 
excellent German translator of Strabo, but they seem to me necessary 
to make the sense complete. 

Hestiza is cited more than once in the Homeric Scholia(Schol. Venet. 
ad Iliad. ii. 64; Eustath. ad Thad. 11. 538). 
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No positive proof was produced to sustain the 
conclusion, for Strabo expressly states that not a 
vestige of the ancient city remained at the Village 
of the Ilieans': but the fundamental supposition 
was backed by a second accessory supposition, to 
explain how it happened that all such vestiges had 
disappeared. Nevertheless Strabo adopts the un- 
supported hypothesis of Démétrius as if it were an 
authenticated fact—distinguishing pointedly be- 
tween Old and New Ilium, and even censuring 
Hellanikus for having maintained the received loca! 
faith. But I cannot find that Démétrius and Hestizea 
have been followed in this respect by any other 
writer of ancient times excepting Strabo. [lium still 
continued to be talked of and treated by every one 
as the genuine Homeric Troy: the cruel jests of the 
Roman rebel Fimbria, when he sacked the town 
and massacred the inhabitants—the compensation 
made by Sylla, andthe pronounced favour of Julius 
Cesar and Augustus,—all prove this continued 
recognition of identity*. Arrian, though a native 
of Nicomedia, holding a high appointment in Asia 
Minor, and remarkable for the exactness of his 
topographical notices, describes the visit of Alex- 


1 Strabo, xiii. p. 599. Ovdev & iyvos cwtera rhs dpyaias wédkews— 
eikétos’ dre yap éxmemopOnpevov TOV KUKA@ TOhE@Y, OV TEAéws O€ KaTE- 
oracpevorv, ot Aidor mavres eis THY exelvay avady Ww petnvexOnoay. 

Appian, Mithridat. c. 53; Strabo, xiii. p. 594; Plutarch, Sertorius, 
ce. 1; Velleius Patere. ii. 23. 

The inscriptions attest Panathenaic games celebrated at ium in honour 
of Athéné by the Ilieans conjointly with various other neighbouring cities 
(see Corp. Inser. Boeckh. no. 3601-3602, with Boeckh’s observations). 
The valuable inscription no. 3595 attests the liberality of Antiochus Soter 
towards the Ihean Athéné as early as 278 B.c. 
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ander to Ilium, without any suspicion that the 
place with all its relics was a mere counterfeit : 
Aristidés, Dio Chrysostom, Pausanias, Appian, and 
Plutarch hold the same language. But modern 
writers seem for the most part to have taken up the 
supposition from Strabo as implicitly as he took it 
from Démétrius. They call Ilium by the disrespect- 
ful appellation of New Ilium—while the traveller in 
the Trdad looks for Old [ium as if it were the un- 
questionable spot where Priam had lived and 
moved ; the name is even formally enrolled on 
the best maps recently prepared of the ancient 
Troad?. 


1 Arrian, 1. 11; Appian ut sup.; also Aristidés, Or. 43, Rhodiaca, 
p- 820 (Dindorf, p. 369). The curious Oratio xi. of Dio Chrysostom, in 
which he writes his new version of the Trojan war, is addressed to the 
inhabitants of Tium. 

2 The controversy, now half a century old, respecting Troy and the 
Trojan war—between Bryant and his various opponents, Morritt, Gil- 
bert Wakefield, the British Critic, &c., seems now nearly forgotten, and 
I cannot think that the pamphlets on either side would be considered 
as displaying much ability, if published at the present day. The dis- 
cussion was first raised by the publication of Le Chevalier’s account of 
the plain of Troy, in which the author professed to have discovered the 
true site of Old Ilium (the supposed Homeric Troy), about twelve miles 
from the sea near Bounarbashi. Upon this account Bryant published 
some animadversions, followed up by a second treatise, m which he 
denied the historical reality of the Trojan war, and advanced the hypo- 
thesis that the tale was of Egyptian origin (Dissertation on the War of 
Troy, and the Expedition of the Grecians as described by Homer, show- 
ing that no such Expedition was ever undertaken, and that no such 
city of Phrygia existed, by Jacob Bryant; seemimgly 1797, though 
there is no date in the title-page: Morritt’s reply was published in 
1798). A reply from Mr. Bryant and a rejomder from Mr. Morritt, as 
well as a pamphlet from G. Wakefield, appeared in 1799 and 1800, 
besides an Expostulation by the former addressed to the British Critic. 

Bryant, having dwelt both on the incredibilities and the inconsisten- 
cies of the Trojan war, as it is recounted in Grecian legend generally, 
nevertheless admitted that Homer had a groundwork for his story, and 
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Strabo has here converted into geographical mat- 
ter of fact an hypothesis purely gratuitous, with a 
view of saving the accuracy of the Homeric topo- 
graphy ; though in all probability the locality of 
the pretended Old Ilium would have been found 
open to difficulties not less serious than those which 


maintained that that groundwork was Egyptian. Homer (he thinks) 
was an Ithacan, descended from a family originally emigrant from 
Egypt: the war of Troy was originally an Egyptian war, which explains 
how Memnon the Ethiopian came to take part in it: ‘ upon this history, 
which was originally Egyptian, Homer founded the scheme of his two 
principal poems, adapting things to Greece and Phrygia by an ingenious 
transposition :” he derived information from priests of Memphis or 
Thébes (Bryant, pp. 102, 108, 126). The”Hpws Aiyimrios, mentioned 
in the second book of the Odyssey (15), is the Egyptian hero, who 
affords, in his view, an evidence that the population of that island was 
in part derived from Egypt. No one since Mr. Bryant, I apprehend, 
has ever construed the passage in the same sense. 

Bryant’s Egyptian hypothesis is of no value; but the negative portion 
of his argument, summing up the particulars of the Trojan legend, and 
contending against its historical credibility, is not so easily put aside. 
Few persons will share in the zealous conviction by which Morritt tries 
to make it appear, that the 1100 ships, the ten years of war, the large 
confederacy of princes from all parts of Greece, &c., have nothing but 
what is consonant with historical probability ; difficulties being occa- 
sionally eliminated by the plea of our ignorance of the time and of the 
subject (Morritt, p. 7-21). Gilbert Wakefield, who maintains the 
historical reality of the siege with the utmost intensity, and even com- 
pares Bryant to Tom Paine (W. p. 17), is still more displeased with 
those who propound doubts, and tells us that ‘ grave disputation in the 
midst of such darkness and uncertainty is a conflict with chimeras” 
(W. p. 14). 

The most plausible line of argument taken by Morritt and Wakefield 
is, where they enforce the positions taken by Strabo and so many other 
authors, ancient as well as modern, that a superstructure of fiction is to 
be distinguished from a basis of truth, and that the latter is to be main- 
tained while the former is rejected (Movritt, p.5; Wake. p. 7-8). To 
this Bryant replies, that “if we leave out every absurdity, we can make 
anything plausible; that a fable may be made consistent, and we have 
many romances that are very regular in the assortment of characters and 
circumstances: this may be seen in plays, memoirs, and novels. But 
this regularity and correspondence alone will not ascertain the truth”’ 
(Expostulation, pp. 8, 12, 13). “That there are a great many other 
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it was introduced to obviate'. It may be true that 
Démétrius and he were justified in their negative 
argument, so as to show that the battles described 
in the Ihad could not possibly have taken place 
if the city of Priam had stood on the hill inhabited 
by the Iheans. But the legendary faith subsisted 
before, and continued without abatement after- 
wards, notwithstanding such topographical impos- 


fables besides that of Troy, regular and consistent among themselves, 
believed and chronologised by the Greeks, and even looked up to by 
them in a religious view (p. 13), which yet no one now thinks of ad- 
mitting as history.” 

Morritt, having urged the universal belief of antiquity as evidence that 
the Trojan war was historically real, is met by Bryant, who reminds him 
that the same persons believed in centaurs, satyrs, nymphs, augury, aru- 
spicy ; Homer maintaining that horses could speak, &c. To which Morritt 
replies, ‘‘ What has religious belief to do with historical facts? Is not 
the evidence on which our faith rests in matters of religion totally dif- 
ferent in all its parts from that on which we ground our belief in 
history?’ (Addit. Remarks, p. 47.) 

The separation between the grounds of religious and historical belief 
is by no means so complete as Mr. Morritt supposes, even in regard to 
modern times; and when we apply his position to the ancient Greeks, 
it will be found completely the reverse of the truth. The contemporaries 
of Herodotus and Thucydidés conceived their early history m the most 
intimate conjunction with their religion. 

1 For example, adopting his own line of argument (not to mention 
those battles in which the pursuit and the flight reaches from the city 
to the ships and back again), it might have been urged to him, that by 
supposing the Homeric Troy to be four miles farther off from the sea, 
he aggravated the difficulty of rollmg the Trojan horse into the town : 
it was already sufficiently hard to propel this vast wooden animal full of 
heroes from the Greek Naustathmon to the town of Ihum. 

The Trojan horse, with its accompaniments Sinon and Laocodén, is 
one of the capital and indispensable events in the epic: Homer, Arkti- 
nus, Leschés, Virgil, and Quintus Smyrneus, all dwell upon it em- 
phatically as the proximate cause of the capture. 

The difficulties and inconsistencies of the movements ascribed to 
Greeks and Trojans in the Iliad, when applied to real topography, are 
well set forth in Spohn, De Agro Trojano, Leipsic, 1814 ; and Mr. Mac- 
laren has shown (Dissertation on the Topography of the Trojan War, 
Edinburgh, 1822) that these difficulties are nowise obviated by removing 
Tlium a few miles further from the sea. 
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sibilities. Hellanikus, Herodotus, Mindarus, the 
guides of Xerxés, and Alexander, had not been 
shocked by them: the case of the latter 1s the strong- 
est of all, because he had received the best educa- 
tion of his time under Aristotle—he was a passion- 
ate admirer and constant reader of the Iliad—he was 
moreover personally familiar with the movements 
of armies, and lived at a time when maps, which 
began with Anaximander, the disciple of Thalés, 
were at least known to all who sought instruction. 
Now if, notwithstanding such advantages, Alexan- 
der fully believed m the identity of Ilium, uncon- 
scious of these many and glaring topographical dif- 
ficulties, much less would Homer himself, or the 
Homeric auditors, be likely to pay attention to 
them, at a period, five centuries earlier, of compa- 
rative rudeness and ignorance, when prose records 
as well as geographical maps were totally unknown!, 


' Major Rennell argues differently from the visit of Alexander, em- 
ploying it to confute the hypothesis of Chevalier, who had placed the 
Iomeric Troy at Bounarbashi, the site supposed to have been indicated 
by Deémétrius and Strabo :— 

** Alexander is said to have been a passionate admirer of the Iliad, 
and he had an opportunity of deciding on the spot how far the topo- 
graphy was consistent with the narrative. Had he been shown the 
site of Bounarbashi for that of Troy, he would probably have ques- 
tioned the fidelity either of the historical part of the poem or his guides. 
It is not within credibility, that a person of so correct a judgement as 
Alexander could have admired a poem, which contained a long history 
of military details, and other transactions that could not physically have 
had an existence. What pleasure could he receive, in contemplating as 
subjects of history, events which could not have happened? Yet he 
did admire the poem, and therefore must have found the topography 
consistent : that is, Bounarbashi, surely, was not shown to him for 
Troy.”’ (Reynell, Observations on the Plain of Troy, p. 128.) 

Major Rennell here supposes in Alexander a spirit of topographical 
criticism quite foreign to his real character. We have no reason to 
believe that the site of Bounarbashi was shown to Alexander as the 


VoL, i. DG 
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The inspired poet might describe, and his hearers 
would listen with delight to the tale, how Hector, 
pursued by Achilles, ran thrice round the city of 
Troy, while the trembling Trojans were all huddled 
into the city, not one daring to come out even at 
this last extremity of their beloved prince—and 
while the Grecian army looked on, restraining un- 
willingly their uplifted spears at the nod of Achilles, 
in order that Hectér might perish by no other hand 
than his; nor were they, while absorbed by this 
impressive recital, disposed to measure distances 
or calculate topographical possibilities with refer- 
ence to the site of the real Ilium’. The mistake 
consists in applying to Homer and to the Homeric 
siege of Troy, criticisms which would be perfectly 
just if brought to bear on the Athenian siege of Sy- 
racuse, as described by Thucydidés’, in the Pelo- 
ponnesian war°—but which are not more applicable 
to the epic narrative than they would be to the ex- 
ploits of Amadis or Orlando. 


Homeric Troy, or that any site was shown to him except Ilium, or what 
Strabo calls New Tlium. Still less reason have we to believe that any 
scepticism crossed his mind, or that his deep-seated faith required to be 
confirmed by measurement of distances. 

1 Strabo, xiii. p. 599. O&8 7 rod “Exropos O€ repiSpopn 1 mept tiv 
modu exer Te eVoyov" ov yap Eote TEpiOpopos 7 VOY, Sia THY OLVEXH Payw" 
9 O€ madaa €yeu wrepidpouny. 

? Mannert (Geographie der Griechen und Romer, th. 6. heft 3. b. 8. 
cap. 8) is confused in his account of Old and New Hium: he repre- 
sents that Alexander raised up a new spot to the dignity of having been 
the Homeric Ilium, which is not the fact: Alexander adhered to the 
received local belief. Indeed, as far as our evidence goes, no one but 
Démétrius, Hestizea, and Strabo appears ever to have departed from it. 

3 There can hardly be a more singular example of this same confu- 
sion, than to find elaborate military criticisms from the Emperor Na- 
poleon, upon the description of the taking of Troy in the second book 
of the Aineid. He shows that gross faults are committed in it, when 
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There is every reason for presuming that the 
Ilium visited by Xerxés and Alexander was really 
the ‘‘ holy Ilium” present to the mind of Homer ; 
and if so, it must have been inhabited, either by 
Greeks or by some anterior population, at a period 
earlier than that which Strabo assigns. History 
recognises neither Troy the city, nor Trojans, as 
actually existing; but the extensive region called 
Tréas, or the Trdéad (more properly Trdias), is 
known both to Herodotus and to Thucydidés: it 
seems to include the territory westward of an imagi- 
nary line drawn from the north-east corner of the 
Adramyttian gulf to the Propontis at Parium, since 
both Antandrus, Koléne, and the district imme- 
diately round Ilium, are regarded as belonging to 
the Tréad*. Herodotus further notices the Teu- 
krians of Gergis? (a township conterminous with 
Ihum, and lying to the eastward of the road from 
Ilium to Abydus), considering them as the remnant 
of a larger Teukrian population which once resided 
in the country, and which had in very eariy times 
undertaken a vast migration from Asia into Eu- 


looked at from the point of view of a general (see an interesting article 
by Mr. G. C. Lewis, in the Classical Museum, vol. 1. p. 205, “* Napoleon 
on the Capture of Troy’’). 

Having cited this criticism from the highest authority on the art of 
war, we may find a suitable parallel in the works of distinguished pub- 
licists. The attack of Odysseus on the Ciconians (described in Homer, 
Odyss. ix. 39-61) is cited both by Grotius (De Jure Bell. et Pac. iii. 
3, 10) and by Vattel (Droit des Gens, iii. 202) as a case in point in 
international law. Odysseus is considered to have sinned against the 
rules of international law by attacking them as allies of the Trojans, 
without a formal declaration of war. 

1 Compare Herodot. v. 24-122; Thucyd. i. 131. The Mids v7 is a 
part of the Tréad. 

? Herodot. vii. 43. 


2, 2 
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rope’. To that Teukrian population he thinks 
that the Homeric Trojans belonged’: and by later 
writers, especially by Virgil and the other Romans, 
the names Teukrians and Trojans are employed as 
equivalents. As the name Trojans is not men- 
tioned in any contemporary historical monument, 
so the name Teukrians never once occurs in the 
old epic. It appears to have been first noticed by 
the elegiac poet Kallinus, about 660 B.c., who con- 
nected it by an alleged immigration of Teukrians 
from Kréte into the region round about Ida. Others 
again denied this, asserting that the primitive an- 
cestor, Teukrus, had come into the country from 
Attica’, or that he was of indigenous origin, born 
from Skamander and the nymph Ideea—all various 
manifestations of that eager thirst after an epony- 
mous hero which never deserted the Greeks. Ger- 
githians occur in more than one spot in Adolis, 
even so far southward as the neighbourhood of 
Kymé*: the name has no place in Homer, but he 
mentions Gorgythion and Kebriones as _ illegiti- 
mate sons of Priam, thus giving a sort of epical 
recognition both to Gergis and Kebrén. As Hero- 
dotus calls the old epical Trojans by the name Teu- 
krians, so the Attic tragedians call them Phrygians; 


' Herodot. v. 122. cide pev Aiod€as mavras, dco THY Thidda yqv vé- 
povra, cide Oe TepyiOas, rods arrohecpOevras Toy apyaiwv Tevkpov. 

For the migration of the Teukrians and Mysians into Europe, see 
Herodot. vii. 20; the Peonians, on the Strymd6n, called themselves their 
descendants. 

2 Herodot. ii. 118; v. 13. 

3 Strabo, xii. p. 604; Apolloddér. ii. 12, 4. 

Kephalon of Gergis called Teukrus a Krétan (Stephan. Byz. v. 
Apion). 

4 Clearchus ap. Athen. vi. p. 256; Strabo, xiii. p. 589-616. 
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though the Homeric hymn to Aphrodité represents 
Phrygians and Trojans as completely distinct, spe- 
cially noting the diversity of language’ ; and in the 
Iliad the Phrygians are simply numbered among 
the allies of Troy from the far Ascania, without 
indication of any more intimate relationship®. Nor 
do the tales which connect Dardanus with Samo- 
thrace and Arcadia find countenance in the Ho- 
meric poems, wherein Dardanus is the son of Zeus, 
having no root anywhere except in Dardania®. The 
mysterious solemnities of Samothrace, afterwards 
so highly venerated throughout the Grecian world, 
date from a period much later than Homer ; and 
the religious affinities of that island as well as of 
Kréte with the territories of Phrygia and Adolis, 
were certain, according to the established tendency 
of the Grecian mind, to beget stories of a common 
genealogy. 

To pass from this legendary world,—an aggre- 
gate of streams distinct and heterogeneous, which do 
not willingly come into confluence, and cannot be 
forced to intermix,—zinto the clearer vision afforded 
by Herodotus, we learn from him that in the year 
500 B.c. the whole coast-region from Dardanus 
southward to the promontory of Lektum (including 
the town of Ilium), and from Lektum eastward to 
Adramyttium, had been Afolised, or was occupied 
by AXolic Greeks—likewise the inland towns of 


" Homer, Hymn. in Vener. 116. 

* Thad, u. 863. Asius, the brother of Hecabé, lives in Phrygia on 
the banks of the Sangarius (Iliad, xvi. 717). 

* See Hellanik. Fragm. 129, 130, ed. Didot ; and Kephalon Gergithius 
ap. Steph. Byz. v. ApiBn. 
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Sképsis! and Kebrén. So that if we draw a line 
northward from Adramyttium to Kyzikus on the 
Propontis, throughout the whole territory westward 
from that line, to the Hellespont and the A‘ gean 
Sea, all the considerable towns would be Hellenic, 
with the exception of Gergis and the 'Teukrian po- 
pulation around it,—all the towns worthy of note 
were either Lonic or Atolic. A century earlier, the 
‘Teukrian population would have embraced a wider 
range—perhaps Sképsis and Kebrén, the latter of 
which places was colonised by Greeks from Kyme? : 
a century afterwards, during the satrapy of Phar- 
nabazus, it appears that Gergis had become Hel- 
lenised as well as the rest. The four towns, llium, 
Gergis, Kebrén and Sképsis, all in lofty and strong 
positions, were distinguished each by a solemn wor- 
ship and temple of Athéné, and by the recognition 
of that goddess as their special patroness’. 

The author of the Ihad conceived the whole of 


' Sképsis received some colonists from the Ionic Milétus (Anaxi- 
menés apud Strabo. xiv. p. 635); but the coms of the place prove that 
its dialect was Molic. See Klausen, AZneas und die Penaten, tom. i. 
note 180. 

Arisbé also, near Abydus, seems to have been settled from Mityléné 
(Eustath. ad Iliad. xii. 97). 

The extraordinary fertility and rich black mould of the plain around 
Thum is noticed by modern travellers (see Franklin, Remarks and Ob- 
servations on the Plain of Troy, London, 1800, p. 44): it is also easily 
worked: ‘‘a couple of buffaloes or oxen were sufficient to draw the 
plough, whereas near Constantinople it takes twelve or fourteen.” 

* Ephorus ap. Harpocrat. v. Ke8pjva. 

3 Xenoph. Hellen. i. 1, 10; ii. 1, 10-15. 

One of the great motives of Dio in setting aside the Homeric nar- 
rative of the Trojan war, is to vindicate Athéné from the charge of 
having unjustly destroyed her own city of Ilium (Orat. xi. p. 310: 
padvota dua tHv “AOnvay ors py SoKn adixkas SiapOecipar riv éavras 
mOALy). 
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this region as occupied by people not Greek,— 
Trojans, Dardanians, Lykians, Lelegians, Pelasgians, 
and Kilikians. He recognises a temple and worship 
of Athéné in Ilum, though the goddess is bitterly 
hostile to the Trojans : and Arktinus described the 
Palladium as the capital protection of the city. 
But perhaps the most remarkable feature of identity 
between the Homeric and the historical A¢olis, is, 
the solemn and diffused worship of the Sminthian 
Apollo. Chrysé, Killa and Tenedos, and more 
than one place called Sminthium, maintain the 
surname and invoke the protection of that god du- 
ring later times, just as they are emphatically de- 
scribed to do by Homer’. 

When it is said that the Post-Homeric Greeks 
gradually Hellenised this entire region, we are not 
to understand that the whole previous population 
either retired or was destroyed. The Greeks settled 
in the leading and considerable towns, which en- 
abled them both to protect one another and to 


* Strabo, x. p.473; xii. p. 604-605. Polemon. Fragm. 31. p. 63, 
ed. Preller. 

Polemon was a native of Ilium, and had written a periegesis of the 
place (about 200 B.c., therefore earlier than Démétrius of Sképsis) : he 
may have witnessed the improvement in its position effected by the 
Romans. He noticed the identical stone upon which Palamédés had 
taught the Greeks to play at dice. 

The Sminthian Apollo appears inscribed on the coins of Alexandreia 
Troas; and the temple of the god was memorable even down to the 
time of the emperor Julian (Ammian. Marcellin. xxii. 8). Compare 
Menander (the Rhetor) mepi Emeukrixav, iv. 14; apud Walz. Collect. 
Rhetor. t. ix. p. 304; also wept SpyivOcakdr, iv. 17. 

=yivOos, both in the Krétan and the Molic dialect, meant a field-mouse : 
the region seems to have been greatly plagued by these little animals. 

Polemo could not have accepted the theory of Démétrius, that Ilium 
was not the genuine Troy; his Periegesis, describing the localities and 
relics of Ilium, implied the legitimacy of the place as a matter of course. 
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gratify their predominant tastes. Partly by force— 
but greatly also by that superior activity, and power 
of assimilating foreign ways of thought to their own, 
which distinguished them from the beginning—they 
invested all the public features and management 
of the town with an Hellenic air, distributed all 
about it their gods, their heroes and their legends, 
and rendered their language the medium of public 
administration, religious songs and addresses to 
the gods, and generally for communications wherein 
any number of persons were concerned. But two 
remarks are here to be made: first, in doing this 
they could not avoid taking to themselves more or 
less of that which belonged to the parties with 
whom they fraternised, so that the result was not 
pure Hellenism; next, that even this was done 
only in the towns, without being fully extended to 
the territorial domain around, or to those smaller 
townships which stood to the town in a dependent 
relation. The A*olic and Ionic Greeks borrowed, 
from the Asiatics whom they had Hellenised, mu- 
sical instruments and new laws of rhythm and me- 
lody, which they knew how to turn to account: 
they further adopted more or less of those violent 
and maddening religious rites, manifested occasion- 
ally in self-inflicted suffering and mutilation, which 
were indigenous in Asia Minor in the worship of 
the Great Mother. The religion of the Greeks in 
the region of Ida as well as at Kyzikus was more 
orgiastic than the native worship of Greece Proper, 
just as that of Lampsacus, Priapus and Parium 
was more licentious. From the Teukrian region of 
Gergis, and from the Gergithes near Kymé, sprang 
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the original Sibylline prophecies, and the legendary 
Sibyll who plays so important a part in the tale of 
/Eneas: the mythe of the Sibyll, whose prophecies 
are supposed to be heard in the hollow blast burst- 
ing out from obscure caverns and apertures in the 
rocks’, was indigenous among the Gergithian Teu- 
krians, and passed from the Kymzans in A#olis, 
along with the other circumstances of the tale of 
/Eneas, to their brethren the inhabitants of Cumz 
in Italy. The date of the Gergithian Sibyll, or 
rather of the circulation of her supposed prophecies, 
is placed during the reign of Croesus, a period when 
Gergis was thoroughly Teukrian. Her prophecies, 
though embodied in Greek verses, had their root 
ina ‘Teukrian soil and feelings; and the promises 
of future empire which they so liberally make to 
the fugitive hero escaping from the flames of Troy 
into Italy, become interesting from the remarkable 
way in which they were realised by Rome?. 

At what time [lium and Dardanus became AXo- 
lised we have no information. We find the Mity- 
leneeans in possession of Sigeium in the time of the 
poet Alkzeus, about 600 s.c.; and the Athenians, 


1 Virgil, Mneid, vi. 42 :— 

Excisum Euboice latus ingens rupis in antrum, 
Quo lati ducunt aditus centum, ostia centum : 
Unde ruunt totidem voces, responsa Sibylle. 

* Pausanias, x. 12, 8; Lactantius, i. 6, 12; Steph. Byz. v. Méppno- 
aos; Schol. Plat. Pheedr. p. 315, Bekker. 

The date of this Gergithian Sibyll, or of the prophecies passing under 
her name, is stated by Hérakleidés of Pontus, and there seems no rea- 
son for calling it in question. 

Klausen (Aineas und die Penaten, book ii. p. 205) has worked out 
copiously the circulation and legendary import of the Sibylline pro- 
phecies. 
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during the reign of Peisistratus, having wrested it 
from them and trying to maintain their possession, 
vindicate the proceeding by saying that they had 
as much right to it as the Mityleneans, ‘‘ for the 
latter had no more claim to it than any of the other 
Greeks who had aided Menelaus in avenging the 
abduction of Helen'.” This is a very remarkable 
incident, as attesting the celebrity of the legend of 
Troy, and the value of a mythical title in inter- 
national disputes—yet seemingly implying that the 
establishment of the Mitylenzeans on that spot must 
have been sufficiently recent. The country near 
the junction of the Hellespont and the Propontis 
is represented as originally held* by Bebrykian 
Thracians, while Abydus was first occupied by Mi- 
lesian colonists in the reign and by the permission 
of the Lydian king Gygés*—to whom the whole 
Troad and the neighbouring territory belonged, and 


1 Herodot. v. 94. Siyevov...... TO etde Tecoiorparos aixun mapa Merv- 
Anvaiwy...... AOnvator, arodeckvuvres Aéy@ ovdev paddov Alodevar peTedv 
THs Iduddos xopns, } od Kai ode kal Toto GALL, boot “EAAHV@Y ouvese- 
mpnEavro Mevédew Tas ‘EXevns dprayds. In Auschylus (Eumenid. 402) 
the goddess Athéné claims the land about the Skamander, as havirg 
been presented to the sons of Théseus by the general vote of the Grecian 
chiefs :— 

"Amd SkapavOpov ynv karapOarovpern, 
“Hy 67) 7 "Ayat@v akropes Te Kal Tpdpot 
Tév aixyparorey xpnudrev Adyos péeya, 
"Eveysay avtompepvor eis TO Tap €Mol, 
’EEatperov Sapnua Onoews ToKoLs. 

In the days of Peisistratus, it seems Athens was not bold enough or 
powerful enough to advance this vast pretension. 

2 Charén of Lampsacus ap. Schol. Apollon. Rhod. n. 2; Bernhardy 
ad Dionys. Periégét. 805. p. 747. 

3 Such at least is the statement of Strabo (xu. p. 590); though such 
an extent of Lydian rule at that time seems not easy to reconcile with 
the proceedings of the subsequent Lydian kings. 
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upon whom therefore the Teukrians of Ida must 
have been dependent. This must have been about 
700 s.c., a period considerably earlier than the 
Mitylenzean occupation of Sigeium. Lampsacus 
and Pzsus, on the neighbouring shores of the Pro- 
pontis, were also Milesian colonies, though we do 
not know their date: Parium was jointly settled 
from Milétus, Erythre and Parus. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


GRECIAN MYTHES, AS UNDERSTOOD, FELT AND INTER- 
PRETED BY THE GREEKS THEMSELVES. 


Tue preceding sections have been intended to ex- 
hibit a sketch of that narrative matter, so abundant, 
so characteristic and so interesting, out of which 
early Grecian history and chronology have been 
extracted. Raised originally by hands unseen and 
from data unassignable, it existed first in the shape 
of floating talk among the people, from whence a 
large portion of it passed into the song of the poets, 
who multiplied, transformed and adorned it in a 
thousand various ways. 

These mythes or current stories, the spontaneous 
and earliest growth of the Grecian mind, consti- 
tuted at the same time the entire intellectual stock 
of the age to which they belonged. They are the 
common root of all those different ramifications 
into which the mental activity of the Greeks sub- 
sequently diverged; containing, as it were, the 
preface and germ of the positive history and phi- 
losophy, the dogmatic theology and the professed 
romance, which we shall hereafter trace each in its 
separate development. They furnished aliment to 
the curiosity, and solution to the vague doubts and 
aspirations of the age; they explained the origin 
of those customs and standing peculiarities with 
which men were familiar; they impressed moral 
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lessons, awakened patriotic sympathies, and exhi- 
bited in detail the shadowy, but anxious, presenti- 
ments of the vulgar as to the agency of the gods: 
moreover they satisfied that craving for adventure 
and appetite for the marvellous, which has in mo- 
dern times become the province of fiction proper. 

It is difficult, we may say impossible, for a man 
of mature age to carry back his mind to his con- 
ceptions such as they stood when he was a child, 
growing naturally out of his imagination and feel- 
ings, working upon a scanty stock of materials, 
and borrowing from authorities whom he blindly 
followed but imperfectly apprehended. A similar 
difficulty occurs when we attempt to place ourselves 
in the historical and quasi-philosophical point of 
view which the ancient mythes present tous. We 
can follow perfectly the imagination and feeling 
which dictated these tales, and we can admire and 
sympathise with them as animated, sublime, and 
affecting poetry ; but we are too much accustomed 
to matter of fact and philosophy of a positive kind, 
to be able to conceive a time when these beautiful 
fancies were construed literally and accepted as 
serious reality. 

Nevertheless it is obvious that Grecian mythes 
cannot be either understood or appreciated except 
with reference to the system of conceptions and 
belief of the ages in which they arose. We must 
suppose a public not reading and writing, but see- 
ing, hearing and telling—destitute of all records, 
and careless as well as ignorant of positive history 
with its indispensable tests, yet at the same time 
curious and full of eagerness for new or impressive 
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incidents—strangers even to the rudiments of posi- 
tive philosophy and to the idea of invariable se- 
quences of nature either in the physical or moral 
world, yet requiring some connecting theory to in- 
terpret and regularise the phenomena before them. 
Such a theory was supplied by the spontaneous 
inspirations of an early fancy, which supposed the 
habitual agency of beings intelligent and voluntary 
like themselves, but superior in extent of power, 
Tendency and different in peculiarity of attributes. In the 
eee geographical ideas of the Homeric period, the earth 
cia was flat and round, with the deep and gentle ocean- 
stream flowing around and returning into itself: 
chronology, or means of measuring past time, there 
existed none ; but both unobserved regions might be 
described, the forgotten past unfolded, and the un- 
known future predicted—through particular men 
specially inspired by the gods, or endowed by them 
with that peculiar vision which detected and inter- 
preted passing signs and omens. 
Absence of If even the rudiments of scientific geography and 
positive se physics, now so universally diffused and so invalu- 


knowledge 
supplied able as a security against error and delusion, were 


by personi- 

fying faith. wanting in this early stage of society, their place 
was abundantly supplied by vivacity of imagination 
and by personifying sympathy. ‘The unbounded 
tendency of the Homeric Greeks to multiply fic- 
titious persons, and to construe the phenomena 
which interested them into manifestations of design, 
is above all things here to be noticed, because the 
form of personal narrative, universal in their mythes, 
is one of its many manifestations. Their polytheism 
(comprising some elements of an original fetichism, 
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in which particular objects had themselves been sup- 
posed to be endued with life, volition, and design) 
recognised agencies of unseen beings identified and 
confounded with the different localities and depart- 
ments of the physical world. Of such beings there 
were numerous varieties, and many gradations both 
in power and attributes ; there were differences of 
age, sex, and local residence, relations both con- 
jugal and filial between them, and tendencies sym- 
pathetic as well as repugnant. The gods formed a 
sort of political community of their own, which 
had its hierarchy, its distribution of ranks and 
duties, its contentions for power and occasional re- 
volutions, its public meetings in the agora of Olym- 
pus, and its multitudinous banquets or festivals'. 
The great Olympic gods were in fact only the most 
exalted amongst an aggregate of quasi-human or 
ultra-human personages,—deemons, heroes, nymphs, 
eponymous (or name-giving) genil, identified with 
each river, mountain“, cape, town, village, or known 


1 Homer, Iliad, 1. 603; xx. 7. Hesiod, Theogon. 802. 

2 We read in the Iliad that Asteropzeus was grandson of the beautiful 
river Axius, and Achilles, after having slain him, admits the dignity of 
this parentage, but boasts that his own descent from Zeus was much 
greater, since even the great river Acheléus and Oceanus himself is in- 
ferior to Zeus (xxi. 157-191). Skamander fights with Achilles, calling 
his brother Simois to his aid (213-308). Tyr6, the daughter of Sal- 
moneus, falls in love with Enipeus, the most beautiful of rivers 
(Odyss. xi. 237). Acheldus appears as a suitor of Deianira (Sophokl. 
Trach. 9). 

There cannot be a better illustration of this feeling than what is told 
of the New Zealanders at the present time. The chief Heu-Heu ap- 
peals to his ancestor, the great mountain Tonga Riro: “Iam the Heu- 
Heu, and rule over you all, just as my ancestor Tonga Riro, the moun- 
tain of snow, stands above all this land.” (E. J. Wakefield, Adventures 
in New Zealand, vol. i. ch. 17. p. 465.) Heu-Heu refused permission 
to any one to ascend the mountain, on the ground that it was his 
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circumscription of territory,—besides horses, bulls, 
and dogs, of immortal breed and peculiar attri- 


tipuna or ancestor: ‘he constantly identified himself with the moun- 
tain and called it his sacred ancestor” (vol. ii. c. 4. p. 113). The 
mountains in New Zealand are accounted by the natives masculine and 
feminine: Tonga Riro, and Taranaki, two male mountains, quarreled 
about the affections of a small voleanic female mountain in the neigh- 
bourhood (cd:d. ii. c. 4. p. 97). 

The religious imagination of the Hindoos also (as described by 
Colonel Sleeman in his excellent work, Rambles and Recollections of 
an Indian Official), affords a remarkable parallel to that of the early 
Greeks. Colonel Sleeman says,— 

“T asked some of the Hindoos about us why they called the river 
Mother Nerbudda, if she was really never married. Her majesty (said 
they with great respect) would really never consent to be married after 
the indignity she suffered from her affianced bridegroom the Sohun : 
and we call her mother because she blesses us all, and we are anxious 
to accost her by the name which we consider to be the most respectful 
and endearing. 

“Any Englishman can easily conceive a poet in his highest calenture 
of the brain, addressing the Ocean as a steed that knows his rider, and 
patting the crested billow as his flowmg mane. But he must come to 
India to understand how every individual of a whole community of many 
millions can address a fine river as a living being—a sovereign prin- 
cess, who hears and understands all they say, and exercises a kind of 
local superintendence over their affairs, without a single temple in 
which her image is worshiped, or a single priest to profit by the delu- 
sion. As in the case of the Ganges, it is the river itself to whom they 
address themselves, and not to any deity residing in it, or presiding over 
it—the stream itself is the deity which fills their imaginations, and re- 
ceives their homage.” (Rambles and Recollections of an Indian Official, 
ch. i. p. 20.) Compare also the remarks in the same work on the sanctity 
of Mother Nerbudda (chapter xxvii. p. 261); also of the holy personality 
of the earth.—‘‘ The land is considered as the MOTHER of the prince or 
chief who holds it, the great parent from whom he derives all that main- 
tains him, his family, and his establishments. If well-treated, she 
yields this in abundance to her son; but if he presumes to look upon 
her with the eye of desire, she ceases to be fruitful ; or the Deity sends 
down hail or blight to destroy all that she yields. The measuring the 
surface of the fields, and the frequently inspecting the crops by the 
chief himself or his immediate agents, were considered by the people in 
this light—either it should not be done at all, or the duty should be 
delegated to inferior agents, whose close inspection of the great parent 
could not be so displeasing to the Deity.”? (Ch. xxvii. p, 248.) 

See also about the Gods who are believed to reside in trees—the 
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butes, and monsters of strange lineaments and com- 
binations, ‘‘ Gorgons and Harpies and Chimeras 
dire.” As there were in every gens or family spe- 
cial gentile deities and foregone ancestors who 
watched over its members, forming in each the 
characteristic symbol and recognised guarantee of 
their union, so there seem ta have been in each 
guild or trade peculiar beings whose vocation it 
was to co-operate or to impede in various stages of 
the business’. 

The extensive and multiform personifications, 
here faintly sketched, pervaded in every direction 
the mental system of the Greeks, and were identified 
intimately both with their conception and with 
their description of phenomena, present as well as 
past. That which to us is interesting as the mere 
creation of an exuberant fancy, was to the Greek 
genuine and venerated reality. Both the earth and 


Peepul-tree, the cotton-tree, &c. (ch. ix. p. 112), and the description 
of the annual marriage celebrated between the sacred pebble, or peb- 
ble-god, Saligram, and the sacred shrub Toolsea, celebrated at great 
expense and with a numerous procession (chap. xix. p. 168; xxii. 
p- 185). 

See the song to the potters, in the Homeric Epigrams (14) :— 

Ei pev daoere picbov, deicw, & Kepapnes® 

Actp’ ay ’A@nvain, kai dretpexe Xeipa Kapivov. 

Ed Oe pedavOetey KétvAo1, Kal TavTa KdvaoTpa 

DpvxOjvai re adds, kal rysns @voyv apécbat. 

eer "Hy © em dvaWeinv rpepbevres evdy dpnode, 
Zvykahew 67 “Terra Kapivo SnAntipas* 

SuvrpiB duws, Sudpaydv re, cal” AcBerov, 7S€ SaBaxrny, 
"Opnddapdv O, ds tHde réxvyn KaKa TOAAA TropiCer, &e. 

A certain kindred between men and serpents (ovyyéverdy twa mpos 
rous opes) was recognised in the peculiar gens of the éduoyeveis near 
Parion, who possessed the gift of healing by their touches the bite of 
the serpent: the original hero of this gens was said to have been trans- 
formed from a serpent into a man (Strabo, xiii. p. 588). 
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the solid heaven (Gzea and Uranos) were both con- 
ceived and spoken of by him as endowed with appe- 
tite, feeling, sex, and most of the various attributes 
of humanity. Instead of a sun such as we now see, 
subject to astronomical laws, and forming the centre 
of a system the changes of which we can ascertain 
and foreknow, he saw the great god Hélios, mount- 
ing his chariot in the morning in the east, reaching 
at midday the height of the solid heaven, and ar- 
riving in the evening at the western horizon, with 
horses fatigued and desirous of repose. Hélios, 
having favourite spots wherein his beautiful cattle 
grazed, took pleasure in contemplating them during 
the course of his journey, and was sorely displeased 
if any man slew or injured them: he had moreover 
sons and daughters on earth, and as his all-seeing 
eye penetrated everywhere, he was sometimes in a 
situation to reveal secrets even to the gods them- 
selves—while on other occasions he was constrained 
to turn aside in order to avoid contemplating scenes 
of abomination’. To us these now appear puerile, 
1 Odyss. ii. 388; viii. 270; xii. 4, 128, 416; xxiii. 362. liad, xiv. 
344. The Homeric Hymn to Démétér expresses it neatly (63)— 
‘Houov & ikovro, Gedy oxdmov Ade Kai dvdpar. 


Also the remarkable story of Evénius of Apollénia, his neglect of the 
sacred cattle of Hélios, and the awful consequences of it (Herodot. 
ix. 93: compare Theocr. Idyll. xxv. 130). 

I know no passage in which this conception of the heavenly bodies 
as Persons is more strikingly set forth than in the words of the German 
chief Boiocalus, pleading the cause of himself and his tribe the Ansibarii 
before the Roman legate Avitus. This tribe, expelled by other tribes 
from its native possessions, had sat down upon some of that wide ex- 
tent of lands on the Lower Rhine which the Roman government re- 
served for the use of its soldiers, but which remained desert, because 
the soldiers had neither the means nor the inclination to occupy them. 
The old chief, pleading his cause before Avitus, who had issued an order 
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though pleasing fancies, but to an Homeric Greek 
they seemed perfectly natural and plausible. In 
his view, the description of the sun, as given in a 
modern astronomical treatise, would have appeared 
not merely absurd, but repulsive and impious. Even 
in later times, when the positive spirit of inquiry 
had made considerable progress, Anaxagoras and 
other astronomers incurred the charge of blasphemy 
for dispersonifying Heélios, and trying to assign in- 


to him to evacuate the lands, first dwelt upon his fidelity of fifty years 
to the Roman cause, and next touched upon the enormity of retaiming 
so large an area in a state of waste (Tacit. Ann. xi. 55): “ Quotam 
partem campi jacere, im quam pecora et armenta militum aliquando 
transmitterentur? Servarent sane receptos gregibus, mter hominum 
famam: modo ne vastitatem et solitudinem mallent, quam amicos po- 
pulos. Chamavorum quondam ea arva, mox Tubantum, et post Usi- 
plorum fuisse. Sicuti coelum Duis, ita terras generi mortalium datas: 
quzeque vacuee, eas publicas esse. Solem demde respiciens, et cetera 
sidera vocans, quasi coram interrogabat—vellentne contuert inane solum? 
potius mare superfunderent adversus terrarum ereptores. Commotus his 
Avitus,” &c. The legate refused the request, but privately offered to 
Boiocalus lands for himself apart from the tribe, which that chief in- 
dignantly spurned. He tried to maintain himself in the lands, but was 
expelled by the Roman arms, and forced to seek a home among the 
other German tribes, all of whom refused it. After much wandering 
and privation, the whole tribe of the Ansibarii was annihilated: its 
warriors were all slain, its women and children sold as slaves. 

T notice this afflicting sequel, in order to show that the brave old chief 
was pleading before Avitus a matter of life and death both to himself 
and his tribe, and that the occasion was one least of all suited for a mere 
rhetorical prosopopoeia. His appeal is one sincere and heartfelt to the 
personal feelings and sympathies of Hélios. 

Tacitus, m reporting the speech, accompanies it with the gloss 
“quasi coram,” to mark that the speaker here passes into a different 
order of ideas from that to which himself or his readers were accus- 
tomed. If Boiocalus could have heard, and reported to his tribe, an 
astronomical lecture, he would have introduced some explanation, in 
order to facilitate to his tribe the comprehension of Hélios under a point 
of view so new to them. While Tacitus finds it necessary to illustrate 
by a comment the personification of the sun, Boiocalus would have had 


some trouble to make his tribe comprehend the re-ification of the god 
Hélios. 
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variable laws to the solar phenomena’. Personi- 
fying fiction was in this way blended by the Ho- 
meric Greeks with their conception of the physical 
phenomena before them, not simply in the way of 
poetical ornament, but as a genuine portion of their 
every-day belief. 

It was in this early state of the Grecian mind, 
stimulating so forcibly the imagination and the 
feelings, and acting through them upon the belief, 
that the great body of the mythes grew up and ob- 
tained circulation. They were, from first to last, 
personal narratives and adventures ; and the per- 
sons who predominated as subjects of them were 
the gods, the heroes, the nymphs, &c., whose names 


1 Physical astronomy was both new and accounted impious in the 
time of the Peloponnesian war: see Plutarch, in his reference to that 
eclipse which proved so fatal to the Athenian army at Syracuse, in 
consequence of the religious feelings of Nikias: od yap nveiyovto rovs 
gvotkovs Kal pere@podreoxas TéTE KaoUpEVoUS ws, eis aitias adyous Kal 
Suvdpers ampovontrous Kat Katnvayxacpeva maby StatpiBovras 7d Oetov 
(Plutarch, Nikias, c. 23, and Periklés, ec. 32; Dioddér. xii. 39; Démétr. 
Phaler. ap. Diogen. Laért. ix. 9, 1). 

“You strange man, Melétus,”’ said Socratés, on his trial, to his ac- 
cuser, “‘are you seriously affirming that I do not think Héhos and Se- 
léné to be gods, as the rest of mankind think?” “‘ Certainly not, gen- 
tlemen of the Dikastery; (this is the reply of Melétus,) Socrates says 
that the sun is a stone, and the moon earth.” ‘“‘ Why, my dear Melétus, 
you think you are preferring an accusation against Anaxagoras! You 
account these Dikasts so contemptibly ignorant, as not to know that 
the books of Anaxagoras are full of such doctrines! Is it from me 
that the youth acquire such teaching, when they may buy the books 
for a drachma in the theatre, and may thus laugh me to scorn if I pre- 
tended to announce such views as my own—not to mention their extreme 
absurdity ?”’ (Gres re Kal ovtTas arora dvra, Plato, Apolog. Socrat. 
ce. 14. p. 26.) 

The divinity of Hélios and Seléné is emphatically set forth by Plato, 
Legg. x. p. 886-889. He permits physical astronomy only under great 
restrictions and to a limited extent. Compare Xenoph. Memor. iv.7, 7; 
Diogen. Laért. 1.8; Plutarch, De Stoicor. Repugnant. c. 40. p. 1053 ; 
and Schaubach ad Anaxagoree Fragmenta, p. 6. 
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were known and reverenced, and in whom every 
one felt interested. To every god and every hero 
it was consistent with Grecian ideas to ascribe great 
diversity of human motive and attribute: each in- 
deed has his own peculiar type of character, more 
or less strictly defined ; but in all there was a wide 
foundation for animated narrative and for romantic 
incident. The gods and heroes of the land and the 
tribe belonged, in the conception of a Greek, alike 
to the present and to the past: he worshiped in 
their groves and at their festivals ; he invoked their 
protection, and believed in their superintending 
guardianship, even in his own day: but their more 
special, intimate, and sympathising agency was cast 
back into the unrecorded past’. To give suitable 
utterance to this general sentiment,—to furnish 
body and movement and detail to these divine and 
heroic pre-existences, which were conceived only 


' Hesiod, Catalog. Fragm. 76. p. 48, ed. Diintzer :— 
Zvvat yap tore Saires €oav Evvoi re Odwxor, 
"AOavarows te Oeoiot katabyyntos 7 avOperots. 

Both the Theogonia and the Works and Days bear testimony to the 
same general feeling. ven the heroes of Homer suppose a preceding 
age, the mmates of which were in nearer contact with the gods than 
they themselves (Odyss. vii. 223; Iliad, v. 304; xii. S82). Compare 
Catullus, Carm. 64; Epithalam. Peleds et Thetidos, v. 382-408. 

Menander the Rhetor (followmg generally the steps of Dionys. Hal. 
Art. Rhetor. cap. 1-8) suggests to his fellow-citizens at Alexandria 
Troas, proper and complimentary forms to invite a great man to visit 
their festival of the Sminthia:—éomep yap ’Amd\Awva wodddKus ed€éxETO 
n TONS Tots SuwOiows, Huexa €Env Oeods mpohavas éemiSynpeiy rots 
avOpamots, ovro kal o€ 9 modus viv mpood€éxerat (repl EmSerkruk. 8. iv. 
ce. 14. ap. Walz. Coll. Rhetor. t. ix. p. 304). Menander seems to have 
been a native of Alexandria Tréas, though Suidas calls him a Laodicean 
(see Walz. Preef. ad t. ix. p.xv.—xx. ; and Tept SpwvOcakay, sect. iv. c. 17). 
The festival of the Sminthia lasted down to his time, embracing the 
whole duration of paganism from Homer downwards. | 
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in shadowy outline,—to lighten up the dreams of 
what the past must have been’, in the minds of 
those who knew not what it really had been—such 
was the spontaneous aim and inspiration of pro- 
ductive genius in the community, and such were 
the purposes which the Grecian mythes pre-emi- 
nently accomplished. 

The love of antiquities, which Tacitus notices as 
so prevalent among the Greeks of his day’, was 
one of the earliest, the most durable, and the most 
widely diffused of the national propensities. But 
the antiquities of every state were divine and he- 
roic, reproducing the lineaments, but disregarding 
the measure and limits, of ordinary humanity. 
The gods formed the starting-point, beyond which 
no man thought of looking, though some gods were 
more ancient than others: their progeny, the he- 
roes, many of them sprung from human mothers, 
constitute an intermediate link between god and 
man. ‘The ancient epic usually recognises the pre- 
sence of a multitude of nameless men, but they are 
introduced chiefly for the purpose of filling the 
scene, and of executing the orders, celebrating the 
valour, and bringing out the personality, of a few 


' P. A. Miller observes justly, in his Saga-Bibliothek, in reference 
to the Icelandic mythes, ‘“‘In dem Mythischen wird das Leben der 
Vorzeit dargestellt, wie es wirklich dem kindlichen Verstande, der ju- 
gendlichen Einbildungskraft, und dem vollen Herzen, erscheint.” 

(Lange’s Untersuchungen tiber die Nordische und Deutsche Helden- 
sage, translated from P. A. Miller, Introd. p. 1.) 

* Titus visited the temple of the Paphian Venus in Cyprus, “ spec- 
tata opulentia donisque regum, quaeque alia letum antiquitatibus Gree- 
corum genus incerte vetustati adfingit, de navigatione primum consu- 
luit.”” (Tacit. Hist. 1. 4-5.) 
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divine or heroic characters!. It was the glory of 
bards and storytellers to be able to satisfy those re- 
ligious and patriotic predispositions of the public, 
which caused the primary demand for their tales, 
and which were of a nature eminently inviting and 
expansive. For Grecian religion was many-sided 
and many-coloured ; it comprised a great multipli- 
city of persons, together with much diversity in the 
types of character ; it divinised every vein and at- 
tribute of humanity, the lofty as well as the mean— 
the tender as well as the warlike—the self-devoting 
and adventurous as well as the laughter-loving and 
sensual. We shall hereafter reach a time when 
philosophers protested against such identification 
of the gods with the more vulgar appetites and en- 
joyments, believing that nothing except the spi- 
ritual attributes of man could properly be transferred 
to superhuman beings, and drawing their predicates 
respecting the gods exclusively from what was 
awful, majestic and terror-striking in human affairs. 
Such restrictions on the religious fancy were con- 
tinually on the increase, and the mystic and didactic 
stamp which marked the last century of paganism 
in the days of Julian and Libanius, contrasts forci- 
bly with the concrete and vivacious forms, full of 
vigorous impulse and alive to all the capricious 
gusts of the human temperament, which people 


* Aristotel. Problem. xix. 48. Of de NyEOves TOY apxatwy pdovor Hoay 
jpaes* ot dé Aaoi dvOparo. Istros followed this opinion also: but the 
more common view seems to have considered all who combated at Troy 
as heroes (see Schol. Miad. ii. 110; xv. 231), and so Hesiod treats them 
(Opp. Di. 158). 

In reference to the Trojan war, Aristotle says—kaOdmep év rois ‘Hp wi- 
Kols mept Uputuou pudevera. (Ethic. Nicom. i. 9; compare vii. |.) 
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the Homeric Olympus!. At present, however, we 
have only to consider the early, or Homeric and 
Hesiodic paganisin, and its operation in the genesis 


1 Generation by a god is treated in the old poems as an act entirely 
human and physical (€uiyn—apedéEaro); and this was the common opi- 
nion in the days of Plato(Plato, Apolog. Socrat.c. 15.p.15); the hero As- 
trabakus is father of the Lacedeemonian king Demaratus (Herod. vi. 66). 
[ Herodotus doesnot believe the story told him at Babylon respecting Belus 
(i. 182)]. Euripidés sometimes expresses disapprobation of the idea(Ion, 
350), but Plato passed among a large portion of his admirers for the ac- 
tual son of Apollo, and his reputed father Aristo on marrying was ad- 
monished in a dream to respect the person of his wife Periktioné, then 
pregnant by Apollo, until after the birth of the child Plato (Plutarch, 
Quest. Sympos. p. 717. vin. 1; Diogen. Laért. ii. 2; Omgen, cont. 
Cels. 1. p.29). Plutarch (in Life of Numa, c. 4; compare Life of Thé- 
seus, 2) discusses the subject, and is inclined to disallow everything be- 
yond mental sympathy and tenderness in a god: Pausanias deals ti- 
midly with it, and is not always consistent with himself; while the later 
rhetors spiritualise it altogether. Menander, zrepi ’Emerktixay, (towards 
the end of the third century B.c.) prescribes rules for praismg a king: 
you are to praise him for the gens to which he belongs: perhaps you 
may be able to make out that he really is the son of some god; for many 
who seem to be from men, are really sent down by God and are emana- 
tions from the Supreme Potency—zoN doi 70 pev Soxety €€ avOparer cict, 
7H © adnOcia mapa Tov cod Kataréurovrat Kai ciow amdppotat OvT@s TOD 
Kpeirrovos’ Kat yap ‘HpakAns évopicero pev Auditpvavos, TH dé ddnbeia ny 
Aids. Ovr@ kal Baoideds 6 Huéerepos TO pev Soxeiv e€ avOparar, TH O€ 
adnGeia thy KataBoAny otpavobev exer, &c. (Menander ap. Walz. Collect. 
Rhetor. t. 1x. ¢. 1. p. 218). Again—ept SpuOraxav Zevs—yeveow Tradav 
Synprovpyety evevdnaoe—ArddArov Thy AgkAnTLOd yeverw €dnpmLovp- 
ynoe, p. 322-327; compare Hermogenés, about the story of Apollo and 
Daphné, Progymnasm. c. 4; and Julian. Orat. vu. p. 220. 

The contrast of the pagan phraseology of this age (Menander had him- 
self composed a hymn of invocation to Apollo—repi ’Eyxopior, ec. 3. 
t. ix. p. 136, Walz.) with that of Homer is very worthy of notice. In 
the Hesiodic Catalogue of Women much was said respecting the mar- 
riages and amours of the gods, so as to furnish many suggestions, like 
the love-songs of Sappho, to the composers of Epithalamie Odes (Me- 
nand. 2b. sect. iv. c. 6. p. 268). 

Menander gives a specimen of a prose hymn fit to be addressed to the 
Sminthian Apollo (p. 320); the spiritual character of which hymn forms 
the most pointed contrast with the Homeric hymn to the same god. 

We may remark an analogous case in which the Homeric hymn to 
Apollo is modified by Plutarch. ‘To provide for the establishment of 
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of the mythical narratives. We cannot doubt that 
it supplied the most powerful stimulus, and the 
only one which the times admitted, to the creative 
faculty of the people; as well from the sociability, 
the gradations, and the mutual action and reaction 
of its gods and heroes, as from the amplitude, the 
variety, and the purely human cast, of its funda- 
mental types. 

Though we may thus explain the mythopceic fer- 
tility of the Greeks, I am far from pretending that 
we can render any sufficient account of the supreme 
beauty of their chief epic and artistical produc- 
tions. There is something in the first-rate pro- 
ductions of individual genius which hes beyond the 
compass of philosophical theory: the special breath 
of the Muse (to speak the language of ancient 
Greece) must be present in order to give them 
being. Even among her votaries, many are called, 


his temple at Delphi, Apollo was described as having himself, in the 
shape of a dolphin, swam before a Krétan vessel and guided it to 
Krissa, where he directed the terrified crew to open the Delphian 
temple. But Plutarch says that this old statement was not correct : 
the god had not himself appeared in the shape of a dolphin—he had 
sent a dolphin expressly to guide the vessel (Plutarch. de Solertia Ani- 
mal. p. 983). See also a contrast between the Homeric Zeus, and the 
genuine Zeus, (aA7nOuvds) brought out in Plutarch, Defect. Oracul. c. 30. 
p. 426. 

Ulicit amours seem in these later times to be ascribed to the daipoves : 
see the singular controversy started among the fictitious pleadings of 
the ancient rhetors-—N6ov dytos, mapOevous Kal Kadapas eivat Tas tepelas, 
iepeta Tus evpeOn ardK.ov Pépovca, KAL KPLVETAL....66606 "AAN epet, hac, dua 
Tus TOV Oatudver emupoiTnoers Kal érruBovAds tepiteOeio Oa’ Kai 7@s ovK 
avONTOY KOpLOn TO TOLODTOY; dec yap mpos TO pry apaipeOnvac THY mapbe- 
viay (ope Te atrorpématoyv, ov pv Tpos TO TEKELY (Anonymi Scholia ad 
Hermogen. Staves, ap. Walz. Coll. Rh. t. vii. p. 162). 

Apsinés of Gadara, a sophist of the time of Diocletian, pretended to 
be a son of Pan (see Suidas, v. ’Awivns). The anecdote respecting the 
rivers Skamander and Meeander, in the tenth epistle ascribed to the orator 
Aischines (p. 737), is curious, but we do not know the date of that epistle. 
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but few are chosen; and the peculiarities of those 
few remain as yet her own secret. 

We shall not however forget that Grecian lan- 
guage was also an indispensable requisite to the 
growth and beauty of Grecian mythes—its richness, 
its flexibility and capacity of new combinations, its 
vocalic abundance and metrical pronunciation: and 
many even among its proper names, by their ana- 
logy to words really significant, gave direct occa- 
sion to explanatory or illustrative stories. Etymo- 
logical mythes are found in sensible proportion 
among the whole number. 

To understand properly then the Grecian mythes, 
we must try to identify ourselves with the state of 
mind of the original mythopeeic age ; a process not 
very easy, since it requires us to adopt a string of 
poetical fancies not simply as realities, but as the 
governing realities of the mental system!; yet a 


1 The mental analogy between the early stages of human civilisation 
and the childhood of the individual is forcibly and frequently set forth 
in the works of Vico. That eminently original thinker dwells upon the 
poetical and religious susceptibilities as the first to develope themselves in 
the human mind, and as furnishing not merely connecting threads for the 
explanation of sensible phenomena, but also aliment for the hopes and 
fears, and means of socialising influence to men of genius, at a time when 
reason was yet asleep. He points out the personifying instinct (‘ istinto 
d’ animazione”’)as the spontaneous philosophy of man, “‘ to make him- 
self the rule of the universe,”’ and to suppose everywhere a quasi-human 
agency as the determining cause. He remarks that in an age of fancy 
and feeling, the conceptions and language of poetry coincide with those 
of reality and common life, mstead of standing apart as a separate vein. 
These views are repeated frequently (and with some variations of opi- 
nion as he grew older) in his Latm work De Uno Universi Juris Prin- 
cipio, as well as in the two successive rédactions of his great Italian 
work, Scienza Nuova (it must be added that Vico as an expositor is 
prolix, and does not do justice to his own powers of original thought) : 
I select the following from the second edition of the latter treatise, pub- 
lished by himself in 1744, Della Metafisica Poetica (see vol. v. p. 189 
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process which would only reproduce something 
analogous to our own childhood. The age was one 
destitute both of recorded history and of positive 
science, but full of imagination and sentiment and 
religious impressibility ; from these sources sprung 
that multitude of supposed persons around whom 


of Ferrari’s edition of his Works, Milan, 1836): “‘ Adunque la sapienza 
poetica, che fu la prima sapienza della Gentilita, dovette mcominciare 
da una Metafisica, non ragionata ed astratta, qual é questa or degli ad- 
dottrinati, ma sentita ed immaginata, quale dovett’ essere di tai primi 
uomini, siccome quelli ch’ erano di niun raziocinio, e tutti robusti sensi 
e vigorosissime fantasie, come é stato nelle degnita (the Axioms) stabi- 
hto. Questa fu la loro propria poesia, la qual m essi fu una faculta 
loro connaturale, perche erano di tali sensi e di si fatte fantasie natural- 
mente forniti, nata da ignoranza di cagioni—la qual fu loro madre di 
marayiglia di tutte le cose, che quelli ignoranti di tutte le cose forte- 
mente ammiravano. ‘Tal poesia mcomincid in essi divina: perché nello 
stesso tempo ch’ essi immaginavano le cagioni delle cose, che sentivano 
ed ammiravano, essere Dei, come ora il confermiamo con gli Ameri- 
cani, i quali tutte le cose che superano la loro picciol capacita, dicono 
esser Dei....,..nello stesso tempo, diciamo, alle cose ammirate davano 
l essere di sostanze dalla propria lor idea: ch’ ¢ appunto la natura dei 
fanciulli, che osserviamo prendere tra mani cose inanimate, e trastul- 
larsie favellarvi, come fussero quelle persone vive. In cotal guisa 1 primi 
uomini delle nazioni gentili, come fanciull del nascente gener umano, 
dalla lor idea creavan essi le cose......... per la loro robusta ignoranza, il 
facevano in forza d’ una corpolentissima fantasia, e perch’ era corpo- 
lentissima, il facevano con una maravighosa sublimita, tal e tanta, che 
perturbava all’ eccesso essi medesimi, che fingendo le si creavano......... 
Di questa natura di cose umane resto eterna proprieta spiegata con nobil 
espressione da Tacito, che vanamente gli uomini spaventati fingunt simul 
creduntque.” 

After describing the condition of rude men, terrified with thunder and 
other vast atmospheric phenomena, Vico proceeds (id. p. 172)—* In 
tal caso la natura della mente umana porta ch’ ella attribuisea all’ effetto 
la sua natura: e la natura loro era in tale stato d’ uomini tutti robuste 
forze di corpo, che urlando, brontolando, spiegavano le loro violentissime 
passioni, si finsero il cielo esser un gran corpo animato, che per tal 
aspetto chiamavano Giove, che col fischio dei fulmini e col fragore die 
tuoni volesse lor dire qualche cosa......... E si fanno di tutta la natura 
un vasto corpo animato, che senta passioni ed affetti.’’ 

Now the contrast with modern habits of thought :— 

‘* Ma siccome ora per la natura delle nostre umane menti troppo ri- 
tirata dai sensi nel medesimo volgo—con le tante astrazioni, di quante 
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all combinations of sensible phenomena were group- 
ed, and towards whom curiosity, sympathies and 
reverence were earnestly directed. The adventures 
of such persons were the only aliment suited at 
once both to the appetites and to the comprehen- 
sion of an early Greek ; and the mythes which de- 


sono piene le lmgue—con tanti vocaboli astratti—e di troppo assotti- 
gliata con I’ arti dello scrivere, e quasi spiritualezzata con la pratica 
dei numeri—ci é naturalmente niegato di poter formare \a vasta imagine 
di cotal donna che dicono Natura simpatetica, che mentre con la bocca 
dicono, non hanno nulla in lor mente, perocche la lor mente é dentro 
il falso, che 6 nulla; né sono soccorsi dalla fantasia a poterne formare 
una falsa vastissima imagine. Cosi ora ci é naturalmente niegato di 
poter entrare nella vasta immaginativa di quei prin uomint, le menti dei 
quali di nulla erano assottighate, di nulla astratte, di nulla spiritualez- 
DAL aia vee Onde dicemmo sopra ch’ ora appena intender si pud, affatto 
immaginar non si pud, come pensassero 1 primi uomini che fondarono 
la umanita gentilesca.”’ 

In this citation (already almost too long for a note) I have omitted 
several sentences not essential to the general meaning. It places these 
early divine fables and theological poets (so Vico calls them) in their 
true point of view, and assigns to them their proper place in the ascend- 
img movement of human society : it refers the mythes to an early reli- 
gious and poetical age, in which feeling and fancy composed the whole 
fund of the human mind, over and above the powers of sense: the great 
mental change which has since taken place has robbed us of the power, 
not merely of believing them as they were originally believed, but even 
of conceiving completely that which their first inventors intended to 
express. 

The views here given from this distinguished Italian (the precursor 
of F. A. Wolf in regard to the Homeric poems, as well as of Niebuhr 
im regard to the Roman history) appear to me no less correct than 
profound ; and the obvious inference from them is, that attempts to 
explain (as it is commonly called) the mythes (i. e. to translate them 
into some physical, moral or historical statements suitable to our order 
of thought) are, even as guesses, essentially unpromising. Nevertheless 
Vico, inconsistently with his own general view, bestows great labour 
and ingenuity in attempting to discover internal meaning symbolised 
under many of the mythes; and even lays down the position, “che i 
primi uomini della Gentilita essendo stati semplicissimi, quanto i fan- 
ciulli, i quali per natura son veritieri: le prime favole non poterono 
finger nulla di falso: per lo che dovettero necessariamente essere vere 
narrazion.” (See vol.v. p. 194; compare also p. 99, Axiom xvi.) If 
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tailed them, while powerfully interesting his emo- 
tions, furnished to him at the same time a quasi- 
history and quasi-philosophy: they filled up the 
vacuum of the unrecorded past, and explained 
many of the puzzling incognita of the present’. 


this position be meant simply to exclude the idea of designed imposture, 
it may for the most part be admitted; but Vico evidently intends some- 
thing more. He thinks that there lies hid under the fables a basis of 
matter of fact—not literal, but symbolised—which he draws out and 
exhibits under the form of a civil history of the divine and heroic times : 
a confusion of doctrme the more remarkable, since he distinctly tells 
us (in perfect conformity with the long passage above transcribed from 
him) that the special matter of these early mythes is ‘ impossibility 
accredited as truth,’’—* che la di lei propria materia é 7 impossibile cre- 
dibile”’ (p. 176, and still more fully in the first rédaction of the Scienza 
Nuova, b. i. ¢.4; vol.iv. p. 187 of his Works). 

When we read the Canones Mythologici of Vico (De Constantia 
Philologize, Pars Posterior, c. xxx; vol. i. p. 363), and his explanation 
of the legends of the Olympic gods, Herculés, Théseus, Kadmus, &c., 
we see clearly that the meaning which he professes to bring out is one 
previously put in by himself. 

There are some just remarks to the same purpose in Karl Ritter’s 
Vorhalle Europiischer Volker—Geschichten, Abschn. u. p. 150 seq. 
(Berlin, 1820). He too poimts out how much the faith of the old world 
(der Glaube der Vorwelt) has become foreign to our minds, since the 
recent advances of “ Politik und Kritik,”’ and how impossible it is for us 
to elicit history from their conceptions by our analysis, im cases where 
they have not distinctly laid it out for us. The great length of this 
note prevents me from citing the passage: and he seems to me also 
(like Vico) to pursue his own particular investigations in forgetfulness 
of the principle laid down by bimself. 

* QO. Muller, in his Prolegomena zu einer wissenschafilichen Myiho- 
logie (cap. iv. p. 108), has pomted out the mistake of supposing that 
there existed originally some nucleus of pure reality as the starting- 
point of the mythes, and that upon this nucleus fiction was superin- 
duced afterwards: he maintains that the real and the ideal were blended 
together m the primitive conception of the mythes. Respecting the 
general state of mid out of which the mythes grew, see especially 
pages 78 and 110 of that work, which is everywhere full of instruction 
on the subject of the Grecian mythes, and is eminently suggestive, even 
where the positions of the author are not completely made out. 

The short Heldensage der Griechen by Nitzsch (Kiel, 1842, t. v.) 
contains more of just and original thought on the subject of the Gre- 
cian mythes than any work with which I am acquainted. I embrace 
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Nor need we wonder that the same plausibility 
which captivated his imagination and his feelings 
was sufficient to engender spontaneous belief; or 
rather, that no question as to truth or falsehood of 
the narrative suggested itself to his mind. His 
faith is ready, literal and uninquiring, apart from 
all thought of discriminating fact from fiction, or 
of detecting hidden and symbolised meaning ; it is 
enough that what he hears be intrinsically plausible 
and seductive, and that there be no special cause 
to provoke doubt. And if indeed there were, the 
poet overrules such doubts by the holy and all-suf- 
ficient authority of the Muse, whose omniscience is 
the warrant for his recital, as her inspiration is the 
cause of his success. 

The state of mind, and the relation of speaker to 
hearers, thus depicted, stand clearly marked in the 
terms and tenor of the ancient epic, if we only put 
a plain meaning upon what we read. The poet— 


completely the subjective point of view in which he regards them; and 
although I have profited much from reading his short tract, I may men- 
tion that before I ever saw it, I had enforced the same reasonings on 
the subject in an article in the Westminster Review, May 1843, on the 
Heroen-Geschichten of Niebuhr. 

Jacob Grimm, in the preface to his Deutsche Mythologie (p.1, Ist edit. 
Gott. 1825), poimtedly insists on the distinction between “ Sage” and 
history, as well as upon the fact that the former has its chief root m re- 
ligious helief. ‘‘ Legend and history (he says) are powers each by itself, 
adjoining indeed on the confines, but having each its own separate and 
exclusive ground ;” also p. xxvul. of the same mtroduction. 

A view substantially similar is adopted by Wiliam Grimm, the other 
of the two distinguished brothers whose labours have so much eluci- 
dated Teutonic philology and antiquities. He examines the extent to 
which either historical matter of fact or historical names can be traced 
in the Deutsche Heldensage; and he comes to the conclusion that the 
former is next to nothing, the latter not considerable. He draws parti- 
cular attention to the fact,.that the audience for whom these poems were 
intended had not learned to distinguish history from poetry (W. Grimm, 
Deutsche Heldensage, pp. 8, 337, 342, 345, 399, Gott. 1829). 
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like the prophet, whom he so much resembles— 
sings under heavenly guidance, inspired by the god- 
dess to whom he has prayed for her assisting im- 
pulse: she puts the word into his mouth and the 
incidents into his mind: he is a privileged man, 
chosen as her organ and speaking from her revela- 
tions’. As the Muse grants the gift of song to 
whom she will, so she sometimes in her anger 
snatches it away, and the most consummate human 
genius is then left silent and helpless’. It is true 
that these expressions, of the Muse inspiring and 
the poet singing a tale of past times, have passed 
from the ancient epic to compositions produced 
under very different circumstances, and have now 
degenerated into unmeaning forms of speech; but 
they gained currency originally in their genuine 
and literal acceptation. If poets had from the be- 
ginning written or recited, the predicate of sing- 
ing would never have been ascribed to them; nor 
would it ever have become customary to employ 


’ Hesiod, Theogon. 32.— 
Bar aeinlberee everrvevoay dé (the Muses) poe addyp, 
Oeinv, os KrEloyu Ta T Ecodbpeva, TPs T edvTa, 
Kai pe KehovO? tpvety paxdpey yévos aley édvtwv, &e. 
Odyss. xxii. 347 ; vii. 63, 73, 481, 489. Anuddor’...... i) o€ ye Moto” évi- 
dake, Avs rats, i) cey ’AréAN@y: that 1s, Demodocus has either been 
inspired as a poet by the Muse, or as a prophet by Apollo: for the Ho- 
meric Apollo is not the god of song. Kalchas the prophet receives his 
inspiration from Apollo, who confers upon him the same knowledge 
both of past and future as the Muses give to Hesiod (Iliad, i. 69) :— 
Kadyxas Oecropions, olwvordéXav by dpiotos 
“Os 78n Ta 7 edyta, TAT Ecodpeva, Wpd T EdvTa 
“Hy dud pavroovyny, thy of wépe BoiBos ’Amd\Xov. 
Also Thad, 11. 485. 
Both the pavris and the do.dds are standing, recognised professions 
(Odyss. xvii. 383), like the physician and the carpenter, Sypudepyor. 
2G, We Soo. 
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the name of the Muse as a die to be stamped on 
licensed fiction, unless the practice had begun when 
her agency was invoked and hailed in perfect good 
faith. Belief, the fruit of deliberate inquiry and a 
rational scrutiny of evidence, is in such an age un- 
known: the simple faith of the time slides in un- 
consciously, when the imagination and feeling are 
exalted ; and inspired authority is at once under- 
stood, easily admitted, and implicitly confided in. 
The word mythe (uv80c, fabula, story), in its ori- 
ginal meaning, signified simply a statement or cur- 
rent narrative, without any connotative implication 
either of truth or falsehood. Subsequently the 
meaning of the word (in Latin and English as well 
as in Greek) changed, and came to carry with it the 
idea of an old personal narrative, always uncertified, 
sometimes untrue or avowedly fictitious’. And this 
change was the result of a silent alteration in the 
mental state of the society,—of a transition on the 
part of the superior minds (and more or less on the 


1 In this later sense it stands pointedly opposed to taropia, history, 
which seems originally to have designated matter of fact, present and 
seen by the describer, or the result of his personal inquiries (see Hero- 
dot. i.1; Verrius Flace. ap. Aul. Gell. v.18; Eusebius, Hist. Eccles. 
iii. 12; and the observations of Dr. Jortin, Remarks on Ecclesiastical 
History, vol. 1. p. 59). 

The original use of the word Adyos was the same as that of pvGos—a 
current tale, true or false, as the case might be; and the term designa- 
ting a person much conversant with the old legends (Adyos) is derived 
from it (Herod. i. 1; u. 3). Hekataeus and Herodotus both use Adyos 
in this sense. Herodotus calls both A’sop and Hekatzeus Aoyororoi 
(u. 134-143). 

Aristotle (Metaphys. 1. p. 8, ed. Brandis) seems to use pdOos in this 
sense, where he says—6.0 kai Piidurvdos 6 Piridcopds ras éotw" 6 yap 
poOos ovykeitat ex Gavpaciay, &e. In the same treatise (xi. p. 254), 
he uses it to signify fabulous amplification and transformation of a 
doctrine true in the main. 
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part of all) to a stricter and more elevated canon 
of credibility, in consequence of familiarity with 
recorded history and its essential tests, affirmative 
as well as negative. Among the original hearers 
of the mythes, all such tests were unknown ; they 
had not yet learned the lesson of critical disbelief: 
the mythe passed unquestioned from the mere fact 
of its currency, and from its harmony with exist- 
ing sentiments and preconceptions. The very cir- 
cumstances which contributed to rob it of literal 
belief in after-time, strengthened its hold upon the 
mind of the Homeric man. He looked for wonders 
and unusual combinations in the past ; he expected 
to hear of gods, heroes and men, moving and ope- 
rating together upon earth; he pictured to him- 
self the fore-time as a theatre in which the gods in- 
terfered directly, obviously and frequently, for the 
protection of their favourites and the punishment 
of their foes. The rational conception, then only 
dawning in his mind, of a systematic course of na- 
ture was absorbed by this fervent and lively faith. 
And if he could have been supplied with as perfect 
and philosophical a history of his own real past 
time, as we are now enabled to furnish with regard 
to the last century of England or France, faithfully 
recording all the successive events, and accounting 
for them by known positive laws, but introducing 
no special interventions of Zeus and Apollo—such 
a history would have appeared to him not merely 
unholy and unimpressive, but destitute of all plau- 
sibility or title to credence. It would have pro- 
voked in him the same feeling of incredulous aver- 


sion as a description of the sun (to repeat the pre- 
VOL. I. 21 
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vious illustration) in a°modern book on scientific 
astronomy. 

To us these mythes are interesting fictions ; 
to the Homeric and Hesiodic audience they were 
‘rerum divinarum et humanarum scientia,’’—an 
ageregate of religious, physical, and historical re- 
velations, rendered more captivating, but not less 
true and real, by the bright colouring and fantastic 
shapes in which they were presented. Throughout 
the whole of ‘‘ mythe-bearing Hellas'” they formed 
the staple of the uninstructed Greek mind, upon 
which history and philosophy were by so slow 
degrees superinduced ; and they continued to be 
the aliment of ordinary thought and conversation, 
even after history and philosophy had partially 


1M. Ampere, in his Histowre Littéraire de la France (ch. vii. v. 1. 
p- 310), distinguishes the Saga (which corresponds as nearly as possible 
with the Greek pos, Adyos, emtxy@ptos Adyos), as a special product of 
the intellect, not capable of bemmg correctly designated either as history, 
or as fiction, or as philosophy :— 

I] est un pays, la Scandinavie, ot la tradition racontée s’est déve- 
loppée plus completement qu’ailleurs, ot ses produits ont été plus 
soigneusement recueillis et mieux conservés: dans ce pays, us ont regu 
un nom particulier, dont léquivalent exact ne se trouve pas hors des 
langues Germaniques: c’est le mot Saga, Sage, ce qu’on dit, ce qu’on 
raconte,—la tradition orale. i l’on prend ce mot non dans une accep- 
tion restreinte, mais dans le sens général ot le prenait Niebuhr quand 
il Vappliquoit, par exemple, aux traditions populaires qui ont pu fournir 
a Tite Live une portion de son histoire, la Saga doit étre comptée parmi 
les produits spontanés de Pimagination humaine. La Saga a son ex- 
istence propre comme la poésie, comme l’histoire, comme le roman. 
Elle n’est pas la poésie, parcequ’elle n’est pas chantée, mais parlée; elle 
n’est pas histoire, parcequ’elle est denuée de critique; elle n’est pas le 
roman, parcequ’elle est smcére, parcequ’elle a foi a ce qu’elle raconte. 
Elle n’invente pas, mais répéte: elle peut se tromper, mais elle ne ment 
jamais. Ce récit souvent merveilleux, que personne ne fabrique sciem- 
ment, et que tout le monde alteére et falsifie sans le vouloir, qui se per- 
pétue a la maniére des chants primitifs et populaires,—ce récit, quand 
il se rapporte, non a un heros, mais a un saint, s’appelle une légende.”’ 
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supplanted the mythical faith among the leading 
men, and disturbed it more or less in the ideas of 
all. The men, the women, and the children of 
the remote démes and villages of Greece, to whom 
Thucydidés, Hippocratés, Aristotle, or Hipparchus 
were unknown, still continued to dwell upon the 
local fables which formed their religious and pa- 
triotic antiquity. And Pausanias, even in his time, 
heard everywhere divine or heroic legends yet 
alive, precisely of the type of the old epic; he 
found the conceptions of religious and mythical 
faith, co-existent with those of positive science, 
and contending against them at more or less of 
odds, according to the temper of the individual. 
Now it is the remarkable characteristic of the Ho- 
meric age, that no such co-existence or contention 
had yet begun. The religious and mythical point 
of view covers, for the most part, all the phzeno- 
mena of nature ; while the conception of invariable 
sequence exists only in the background, itself per- 
sonified under the name of the Mcere, or Fates, 
and produced generally as an exception to the 
omnipotence of Zeus for all ordinary purposes. 
Voluntary agents, visible and invisible, impel and 
govern everything. Moreover this point of view 
is universal throughout the community —adopted 
with equal fervour, and carried out with equal con- 
sistency, by the loftiest minds and by the lowest. 
The great man of that day is he who, penetrated 
like others with the general faith, and never once 
imagining any other system of nature than the 
agency of these voluntary Beings, can clothe them 
in suitable circumstances and details, and exhibit 
212 
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in living body and action those types which his 
hearers dimly prefigure. Such men were the au- 
thors of the Iliad and the Odyssey ; embodying in 
themselves the whole measure of intellectual ex- 
cellence which their age was capable of feeling: 
to us, the first of poets—but to their own public, 
religious teachers, historians, and philosophers be- 
sides—inasmuch as all that then represented history 
and philosophy was derived from those epical effu- 
sions and from others homogeneous with them. 
Herodotus recognises Homer and Hesiod as the 
main authors of Grecian belief respecting the names 
and generations, the attributes and agency, the 
forms and the worship of the gods’. 

History, philosophy, &c., properly so called and 
conforming to our ideas (of which the subsequent 
Greeks were the first creators), never belonged to 
more than a comparatively small number of think- 
ing men, though their influence indirectly affected 
more or less the whole national mind. But when 
positive science and criticism, and the idea of an 
invariable sequence of events, came to supplant in 
the more vigorous intellects the old mythical creed 
of omnipresent personification, an inevitable scis- 
sion was produced between the instructed few and 
the remaining community. The opposition between 
the scientific and the religious point of view was 
not slow in manifesting itself: in general language, 
indeed, both might seem to stand together, but in 
every particular case the admission of one involved 
the rejection of the other. According to the theory 
which then became predominant, the course of na- 


1 Herodot. 11. 53. 
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ture was held to move invariably on, by powers 
and attributes of its own, unless the gods chose to 
interfere and reverse it; but they had the power of 
interfering as often and to as great an extent as 
they thought fit. Here the question was at once 
opened, respecting a great variety of particular 
phenomena, whether they were to be regarded as 
natural or miraculous. No constant or discernible 
test could be suggested to discriminate the two: 
every man was called upon to settle the doubt for 
himself, and each settled it according to the extent 
of his knowledge, the force of his logic, the state 
of his health, his hopes, his fears, and many other 
considerations affecting his separate conclusion. 
In a question thus perpetually arising, and full of 
practical consequences, instructed minds, like Peri- 
klés, Thucydidés, and Euripidés, tended more and 
more to the scientific point of view', in cases where 


" See Plutarch, Perikl. capp. 5, 32, 38; Cicero, De Republ.i. 15-16, 
ed. Mau. 

The phytologist Theophrastus, in his valuable collection of facts re- 
specting vegetable organisation, is often under the necessity of opposing 
his scientific mterpretation of curious incidents in the vegetable world 
te the religious interpretation of them which he found current. Ano- 
malous phenomena in the growth or decay of trees were construed as 
signs from the gods, and submitted to a prophet for explanation (see 
Eistor. Plantar. 1. 3; iv. 16; v. 3). 

We may remark, however, that the old faith had still a certain hold 
over his mind. In commenting on the story of the willow-tree at Phi- 
lippi, and the venerable old plane-tree at Antandros (more than sixty 
feet high, and requirmg four men to grasp it round in the girth), having 
been blown down by a high wind, and afterwards spontaneously re- 
suming their erect posture, he offers some explanations how such a 
phenomenon might have happened, but he admits, at the end, that there 
may be something extra-natural in the case, AAAG TadTa péev tows éEo 
votkns aitias €or, &e (De Caus. Plant. v. 4): see a similar miracle 
in reference to the cedar-tree of Vespasian (Tacit. Hist. i. 78). 

Euripidés, in his lost tragedy called MeAavirmn Sod), placed in the 
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the general public were constantly gravitating to 
wards the religious. 
The age immediately prior to this unsettled con- 


mouth of Melanippé a formal discussion and confutation of the whole 
doctrine of repara, or supernatural indications (Dionys. Halicar. Ars 
Rhetoric. p. 800-356, Reisk). Compare the Fables of Phedrus, ii. 3 ; 
Plutarch, Sept. Sap. Conviv. ch. 3. p. 149; and the curious philoso- 
phical explanation by which the learned men of Alexandria tranquillised 
the alarms of the vulgar, on occasion of the serpent said to have been 
seen entwmed round the head ef the crucified Kleomenés (Plutarch, 
Kleomen. c. 39). 

It is one part of the duty of an able physician, according to the Hip- 
pocratic treatise called Prognosticon (c. 1. t. u. p. 112, ed. Littré), 
when he visits his patient, to examine whether there is anything divine 
in the malady, dua dé kal et te Ociov Gveati ev thaw vovcowr: this, 
however, does not agree with the memorable doctrine laid down in the 
treatise, De Aére, Locis et Aquis (c. 22. p. 78, ed. Littré), and cited 
hereafter, im this chapter. Nor does Galen seem to have regarded it as 
harmonismg with the general views of Hippoeratés. In the excellent 
Prolegomena of M. Littré to his edition of Hippocratés (t. 1. p. 76) will 
be found an inedited scholium, whereim the opinion of Baccheius and 
other physicians is given, that the affections of the plague were to be 
looked upon as divine, inasmuch as the disease came from God; and 
also the opinion of Xenophon, the friend of Praxagoras, that the 
“genus of days of crisis’ in fever was divine; “ For (said Xenophdn) 
just as the Dioskuri, being gods, appear to the mariner in the storm 
and bring him salvation, so also do the days of crisis, when they arrive, 
in fever.” Galen, in commenting upon this doctrine of Xenophon, 
says that the author “has expressed his own individual feeling, but 
has no way set forth the opinion of Hippocratés :”’ “O dé ray Kpicipev 
yévos tpepav elma eivar Oetov, Eavtov Te maBos @poddynoey” od pry 
‘Immoxpatous ye THY yvounv eéeSev (Galen, Opp. t. v. p. 120, ed. 
Basil). 

The comparison of the Dioskuri appealed to by Xenophon is a pre- 
cise reproduction of their function as described in the Homeric Hymn 
(Hymn xxxiui. 10): his personification of the “ days of crisis” intro- 
duces the old religious agency to fill up a gap in his medical science. 

I annex an illustration from the Hindoo vein of thought :-—* It is a 
rule with the Hindoos to bury, and not to burn, the bodies of those who 
die of the small pox: for (say they) the small pox is not only caused by 
the goddess Davey, but is, in fact, Davey herself; and to burn the body 
of a person affected with this disease, is, in reality, neither more nor less 
than to burn the goddess.’ (Sleeman, Rambles and Recollections, &c.. 
VO), 1.°ch: 2xy. p. al.) 


ia3 
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dition of thought is the really mythopoeic age ; in 
which the creative faculties of the society know no 
other employment, and the mass of the society no 
other mental demand. The perfect expression of 
such a period, in its full peculiarity and grandeur, 
is to be found in the Iliad and Odyssey,—poems of 
which we cannot determine the exact date, but 
which seem both to have existed prior to the first 
Olympiad, 776 B.c., our earliest trustworthy mark 
of Grecian time. For some time after that event, 
the mythopoeic tendencies continued in vigour 
(Arktinus, Leschés, Eumélus, and seemingly most 
of the Hesiodic poems, fall within or shortly after 
the first century of recorded Olympiads) ; but from 
and after this first century, we may trace the ope- 
ration of causes which gradually enfeebled and nar- 
rowed them, altering the point of view from which 
the mythes were looked at. What these causes 
were, it will be necessary briefly to intimate. 

The foremost and most general of all is, the ex- 
pansive force of Grecian intellect itself, —a quality 
in which this remarkable people stand distinguish- 
ed from all their neighbours and contemporaries. 
Most, if not all nations have had mythes, but no 
nation except the Greeks have imparted to them 
immortal charm and universal interest; and the 
same mental capacities, which raised the great men 
of the poetic age to this exalted level, also pushed 
forward their successors to outgrow the early faith 
in which the mythes had been generated and accre- 
dited. 

One great mark, as well as means, of such in- 
tellectual expansion, was the habit of attending 
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to, recording, and combining, positive and present 
facts, both domestic and foreign. In the genuine 
Grecian epic, the theme was an unknown and 
aoristic past ; but even as early as the Works and 
Days of Hesiod, the present begins to figure: the 
man who tills the earth appears in his own solitary 
nakedness, apart from gods and heroes—bound in- 
deed by serious obligations to the gods, but con- 
tending against many difficulties which are not 
to be removed by simple reliance on their help. 
The poet denounces his age in the strongest terms 
as miserable, degraded and profligate, and looks 
back with reverential envy to the extinct heroic 
races who fought at Troy and Thébes. Yet bad as 
the present time is, the Muse condescends to look 
at it along with him, and to prescribe rules for 
human life—with the assurance that if a man be 
industrious, frugal, provident, just and friendly in 
his dealings, the gods will recompense him with 
affluence and security. Nor does the Muse disdain, 
while holding out such promise, to cast herself into 
the most homely details of present existence and to 
give advice thoroughly practical and calculating. 
Men whose minds were full of the heroes of Homer, 
called Hesiod in contempt the poet of the Helots ; 
and the contrast between the two is certainly a re- 
markable proof of the tendency of Greek poetry to- 
wards the present and the positive. 

Other manifestations of the same tendency be- 
come visible in the age of Archilochus (B.c. 680— 
660). In an age when metrical composition and 
the living voice are the only means whereby the 
productive minds of a community make themselves 
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felt, the invention of a new metre, new forms of 
song and recitation, or diversified accompaniments, 
constitute an epoch. The iambic, elegiac, choric, 
and lyric poetry, from Archilochus downwards, all 
indicate purposes in the poet, and impressibilities 
of the hearers, very different from those of the an- 
cient epic. In all of them the personal feeling of 
the poet and the specialties of present time and 
place, are brought prominently forward, while in 
the Homeric hexameter the poet is a mere nameless 
organ of the historical Muse—the hearers are con- 
tent to learn, believe, and feel, the incidents of a 
foregone world, and the tale is hardly less suitable 
to one time and place than to another. The iambic 
metre (we are told) was first suggested to Archilo- 
chus by the bitterness of his own private antipa- 
thies, and the mortal wounds inflicted by his lam- 
poons, upon the individuals against whom they were 
directed, still remain attested, though the verses 
themselves have perished. It was the metre (ac- 
cording to the well-known judgement of Aristotle) 
most nearly approaching to common speech, and 
well-suited both to the coarse vein of sentiment, 
and to the smart and emphatic diction of its in- 
ventor’. Simonidés of Amorgus, the younger con- 
temporary of Archilochus, employed the same me- 


1 Horat. de Art. Poet. 79 :— 
“‘ Archilochum proprio rabies armavit Iambo,”’ &c. 
Compare Epist. i. 19, 23, and Epod. vi. 12; Aristot. Rhetor. iii. 8, 7, 
and Poetic. c. 4—also Synesius de Somniis—éomep "ANkaios kal 
"Apxiroxos, oi Sedaravnkace thy evoroplay eis Tov oikeioy Bloy EKATEPOS. 
(Alewi Fragment. Halle 1810, p. 205).  Quintilian speaks in stri- 


king language of the power of expression manifested by Archilochus 
(x. 1, 60). 
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tre, with less bitterness, but with an anti-heroic 
tendency not less decided. His remaining frag- 
ments present a mixture of teaching and sarcasm, 
having a distinct bearing upon- actual life’, and 
carrying out the spirit which partially appears in 
the Hesiodic Works and Days. Of Alkeus and 
Sappho, though unfortunately we are compelled to 
speak of them upon hearsay only, we know enough 
to satisfy us that their own personal sentiments 
and sufferings, their relations private or public with 
the contemporary world, constituted the soul of 
those short effusions which gave them so much 
celebrity ?: and in the few remains of the elegiac 
poets preserved to us—Kallinus, Mimnermus, Tyr- 
teeus—the impulse of some present motive or cir- 
cumstance is no less conspicuous. The same may 
also be said of Solén, Theognis and Phokylidés, who 
preach, encourage, censure, or complain, but do not 


1 Simonidés of Amorgus touches briefly, but in a tone of contempt, 
upon the Trojan war—yvvackos ovvek apuidnprmpévovs (Simonid. 
Fragm. 8. p. 36. v. 118); he seems to think it absurd that so destruc- 
tive a struggle should have taken place “ pro und mulierculd,” to use 
the phrase of Mr. Payne Knight. 

2 See Quintilian, x. 1, 63. Horat. Od. i.32; 11.13. Aristot. Polit. 
ii. 10,4. Dionys. Halic. observes (Vett. Scriptt. Censur. v. p. 421) 
respecting Alkseeus—zodAaxod yotv Td pérpoy et Tis mepLeor, pyTOpLKTY 
adv evpor modureiay; and Strabo (xii. p. 617), ra oracv@riKd Kadovpeva 
rou “AAkalov mroumpara. 

There was a large dash of sarcasm and homely banter aimed at neigh- 
bours and contemporaries in the poetry of Sapphé, apart from her 
impassioned love-songs—@AAos oKanre: Tov dypoKoy vippioy Kal Tov 
Oupwpoy Tov ev Trois yapos, evTEAEOTAaTAa Kal Ev TECoLs Gvdpwact padXov 7) 
év mountixots. “Qore adtns padddv eore TA TwoLnmaTa Tadra Stadéyer Oat 
7) dew" ovS dv dppoca mpos Tov xXdpov 7) mpos THY Aopay, ei py TLS EH 
xopos Svadexrixds (Démétr. Phaler, De Interpret. c. 167). 

Compare also Herodot. 11. 135, who mentions the satirical talent of 
Sappho, employed against her brother for an extravagance about the 
courtezan Rhodopis. 
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recount—and in whom a profound ethical sensi- 
bility, unknown to the Homeric poems, manifests 
itself: the form of poetry (to use the words of Solon 
himself) is made the substitute for the public speak- 
ing of the agora’. 

Doubtless all these poets made abundant use of the 
ancient mythes, but it was by turning them to pre- 
sent account, in the way of illustration, or flattery, or 
contrast,—a tendency which we may usually detect 
even in the compositions of Pindar, in spite of the 
lofty and heroic strain which they breathe through- 
out. That narrative or legendary poetry still con- 
tinued to be composed during the seventh and sixth 
centuries before the Christian zra is not to be ques- 
tioned ; but it exhibited the old epical character 
without the old epical genius ; both the inspiration 
of the composer and the sympathies of the audience 
had become more deeply enlisted in the world 
before them, and disposed to fasten on incidents of 
their own actual experience. From Soldén and 
Theognis we pass to the abandonment of all metrical 
restrictions and to the introduction of prose writing, 
—-a fact, the importance of which it is needless to 
dwell upon,—marking as well the increased fami- 
liarity with written records, as the commencement 
of a separate branch of literature for the intellect, 


* Solon, Fragm. iv. 1, ed. Schneidewin :— 
Avros knpv& nOov ay iweptis Sadapivos 
Koopov eréwv @dnv avr ayopns Oénevos, &e. 
See Brandis, Handbuch der Griechischen Philosophie, sect. xxiv.—xxv. 
Plato states that Solén, in his old age, engaged in the composition of 
an epic poem, which he left unfinished, on the subject of the supposed 


island of Atlantis and Attica (Plato, Timzeus, p. 21, and Kritias, p. 113). 
Plutarch, Solon, c. 31. 
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apart from the imagination and emotions wherein 
the old legends had their exclusive root. 
cae a Egypt was first unreservedly opened to the Greeks 
of Egypt to during the reign of Psammetichus, about B.c. 660 ; 
commerce, gradually it became much frequented by them for 
Bc. 660. military or commercial purposes, or for simple 
curiosity, and enlarged the range of their thoughts 
and observations, while it also imparted to them 
that vein of mysticism, which overgrew the primi- 
tive simplicity of the Homeric religion, and of 
which I have spoken in a former chapter. They 
found in it a long-established civilization, colossal 
wonders of architecture, and a certain knowledge of 
astronomy and geometry, elementary indeed, but in 
advance of theirown. Moreover it was a portion 
of their present world, and it contributed to form 
in them an interest for noting and describing the 
actual realities before them. <A sensible progress 
ee is made in the Greek mind during the two centuries 
geographi- from B.c. 700 to B.c. 500, in the record and ar- 
cuz soci’, rangement of historical facts: an historical sense 
periogo arises in the superior intellects, and some idea of 
evidence as a discriminating test between fact and 
fiction. And this progressive tendency was further 
stimulated by increased communication and by more 
settled and peaceful social relations between the va- 
rious members of the Hellenic world, to which may 
be added material improvements, purchased at the 
expense of a period of turbulence and revolution, in 
the internal administration of each separate state. 
The Olympic, Pythian, Nemean, and Isthmian 
games became frequented by visitors from the most 
distant parts of Greece : the great periodical festival 
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in the island of Delos brought together the citizens 
of every lonic community, with their wives and 
children, and an ample display of wealth and orna- 
ments’. Numerous and flourishing colonies were 
founded in Sicily, the south of Italy, the coasts of 
Epirus and of the Euxine Sea: the Phokzans 
explored the whole of the Adriatic, established 
Massalia, and penetrated even as far as the south 
of Ibéria, with which they carried on a lucrative 
commerce?. The geographical ideas of the Greeks 
were thus both expanded and rectified: the first 
preparation of a map, by Anaximander the disciple 
of Thalés, is an epoch in the history of science. We 
may note the ridicule bestowed by Heredotus both 
upon the supposed people called Hyperboreans and 
upon the idea of a circumfluous ocean-stream, as 
demonstrating the progress of the age in this depart- 
ment of inquiry’. And even earlier than Herodotus, 
Xanthus had noticed the occurrence of fossil marine 
productions in the interior of Asia Minor, which 
led him to reflections on the changes of the earth’s 
surface with respect to land and water’. 

1 Homer, Hymn. ad Apollm. 155; Thucydid. i. 104. 

2 Herodot. i. 163. 

3 Herodot. iv. 36. yeAo de opéwy Ts wepiddous ypawavtas modXods 
Hn, Kal ovdEeva voor €xovras eEnynoapevoy’ ot Qkéavdy Te péeovta ypaddovart 
TEplg THY ynv, Eodvoay KUKAOTEpEAa ws amo Tépvou, &e., a remark probably 
directed against Hekateus. 

Respecting the map of Anaximander, Strabo, i. p.7; Diogen. Laért. 
u. 1; Agathemer. ap. Geograph. Minor.i. 1. mpa@ros érodunoe thy oikov- 
pevny ev mrivuke ypavat, ; 

Aristagoras of Milétus, who visited Sparta to solicit aid for the re- 
volted Ionians against Darius, brought with him a brazen tablet or map, 
by means of which he exhibited the relative position of places in the 
Persian empire (Herodot. v. 49). 


* Xanthus ap. Strabo. i. p. 50; xii.p.579, Compare Creuzer, Frag- 
menta Xanthi, p. 162. 
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If then we look down the three centuries and a 
half which elapsed between the commencement of 
the Olympic zra and the age of Herodotus and 
Thucydidés, we shall discern a striking advance in 
the Greeks,—ethical, social and intellectual. Posi- 
tive history and chronology has not only been 
created, but in the case of Thucydidés, the qualities 
necessary to the historiographer, in their applica- 
tion to recent events, have been developed with a 
degree of perfection never since surpassed. Men’s 
minds have assumed a gentler as well as a juster 
cast; and acts come to be criticised with refer- 
ence to their bearing on the internal happiness of 
a well-regulated community, as well as upon the 
standing harmony of fraternal states. While Thu- 
cydidés treats the habitual and licensed piracy, so 
coolly alluded to in the Homeric poems, as an ob- 
solete enormity, many of the acts described in the 
old heroic and Theogonic legends were found not 
less repugnant to this improved tone of feeling. 
The battles of the gods with the Giants and Titans, 
—the castration of Uranus by his son Kronus,— 
the cruelty, deceit and licentiousness, often sup- 
posed both in the gods and heroes, provoked strong 
disapprobation. And the language of the philoso- 
pher Xenophanés, who composed both elegiac and 
iambic poems for the express purpose of denoun- 
cing such tales, is as vehement and unsparing as 
that of the Christian writers, who, eight centuries 
afterwards, attacked the whole scheme of paganism'. 

Nor was it alone as an ethical and social critic 


1 Xenophan. ap. Sext. Empiric. adv. Mathemat. ix. 193. Fragm. 1. 
Poet. Gree. ed. Schneidewin. Diogen. Laért. ix. 18. 
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that Xenophanés stood distinguished. He was one 
of a great and eminent triad—Thalés and Pytha- 
goras being the others—who, in the sixth century 
before the Christian era, first opened up those veins 
of speculative philosophy which occupied afterwards 
so large a portion of Grecian intellectual energy. 
Of the material differences between the three I do 
not here speak ; [ regard them only in reference to 
the Homeric and Hesiodic philosophy which pre- 
ceded them, and from which all three deviated 
by a step, perhaps the most remarkable in all the 
history of philosophy. In the scheme of ideas 
common to Homer and to the Hesiodic Theogony 
(as has been already stated), we find nature dis- 
tributed into a variety of personal agencies, ad- 
ministered according to the free-will of different 
Beings more or less analogous to man—each of 
these Beings having his own character, attributes 
and powers, his own sources of pain and pleasure, 
and his own especial sympathies or antipathies 
with human individuals ; each being determined 
to act or forbear, to grant favour or inflict injury 
in his own department of phenomena, according 
as men, or perhaps other Beings analogous to him- 
self, might conciliate or offend him. The Gods, 
properly so called, (those who bore a proper name 
and received some public or family worship,) were 
the most commanding and capital members amidst 
this vast network of agents visible and invisible, 
spread over the universe’. The whole view of 
nature was purely religious and subjective, the 
spontaneous suggestion of the early mind. It 


* Hesiod, Opp. Di. 122; Homer, Hymn. ad Vener. 260. 
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proceeded from the instinctive tendencies of the 
feelings and imagination to transport, to the world 
without, the familiar type of free-will and conscious 
personal action: above all, it took deep hold of 
the emotions, from the widely extended sympathy 
which it so perpetually called forth between man 
and nature’. 

The first attempt to disenthral the philosophic 
intellect from this all-personifying religious faith, 
and to constitute a method of interpreting nature 
distinct from the spontaneous inspirations of un- 
taught minds, is to be found in Thalés, Xenophanés 
and Pythagoras, in the sixth century before the 
Christian era. It is in them that we first find the 
idea of Person tacitly set aside or limited, and an 
impersonal Nature conceived as the object of study. 
The divine husband and wife, Oceanus and Téthys, 
parents of many gods and of the Oceanic nymphs, 
together with the avenging goddess Styx, are trans- 
lated into the material substance water, or, as we 
ought rather to say, the Fluid: and Thalés set him- 
self to prove that water was the primitive element, 
out of which all the different natural substances 
had been formed?. He, as well as Xenophanés 
and Pythagoras, started the problem of physical 
philosophy, with its objective character and inva- 
riable laws, to be discoverable by a proper and me- 
thodical application of the human intellect. The 
Greek word ®voic, denoting nature, and its deriva- 
tives physics and physiology, unknown in that large 

1A defence of the primitive faith, on this ground, is found in Plu- 


tarch, Question. Sympos. vu. 4, 4, p. 703. 
? Aristotel. Metaphys. 1.3. 
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sense to Homer or Hesiod, as well as the word 
Kosmos to denote the mundane system, first ap- 
pears with these philosophers’. The elemental 
analysis of Thalés—the one unchangeable cosmic 
substance, varying only in appearance, but not in 
reality, as suggested by Xenophanés,—and the geo- 
metrical and arithmetical combinations of Pytha- 
goras,—all these were different ways of approach- 
ing the explanation of physical phenomena, and 
each gave rise to a distinct school or succession of 
philosophers. But they all agreed in departing 
from the primitive method, and in recognising de- 
terminate properties, invariable sequences, and ob- 
jective truth, in nature—either independent of 
willing or designing agents, or serving to these 
latter at once as an indispensable subject-matter 
and as a limiting condition. Xenophanés dis- 
claimed openly all knowledge respecting the gods, 
and pronounced that no man could have any means 
of ascertaining when he was right and when he was 
wrong, in affirmations respecting them’*®: while 
Pythagoras represents in part the scientific tenden- 


Plutarch, Placit. Philos. 1. 1; also Stobeus, Eclog. Physic. i. 22, 
where the difference between the Homeric expressions and those of the 
subsequent philosophers is seen. Damm, Lexic. Homeric. v. Svcts; 
Alexander von Humboldt, Kosmos, p. 76, the note 9 on page 62 of that 
admirable work. 

The title of the treatises of the early philosophers (Melissus, Démo- 
kritus, Parmenidés, Empedoclés, Alkmzdn, &c.) was frequently Iepi 
dvcews (Galen, Opp. tom. i. p. 56, ed. Basil). 

* Xenophan. ap. Sext. Empiric. vii. 50; vin. 326.— 

Kail 70 pev ody cades ovris avnp ev, ovre Tis €atLy 
Eidas audi Pedy re kai dooa héyo Tepl TayToV" 
Ei yap kal ra padvora TUXOL TETEAETPEVOY EiTTOY, 
AvTOs Ops ovk olde, Odxos & emi maou TEeTUKTAL. 
Compare Aristotel. De Xenophane, Zenone, et Gorgid, capp. 1-2. 
VOL. I. 2K 
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cies of his age, in part also the spirit of mysticism 
and of special fraternities for religious and ascetic 
observance, which became diffused throughout 
Greece in the sixth century before the Christian 
era. ‘This was another point which placed him in 
antipathy with the simple, unconscious and demon- 
strative faith of the old poets, as well as with the 
current legends. 

If these distinguished men, when they ceased to 
follow the primitive instinct of tracing the pheno- 
mena of nature to personal and designing agents, 
passed over, not at once to induction and observa- 
tion, but to a misemployment of abstract words, 
substituting metaphysical eidéla in the place of 
polytheism, and to an exaggerated application of 
certain narrow physical theories—we must re- 
member that nothing else could be expected from 
the scanty stock of facts then accessible, and that 
the most profound study of the human mind points 
out such transition as an inevitable law of intellec- 
tual progress'. At present we have to compare 
them only with that state of the Greek mind? which 
they partially superseded, and with which they 
were in decided opposition. The rudiments of 
physical science were conceived and developed 


1 See the treatise of M. Auguste Comte (Cours de Philosophie Posi- 
tive), and his doctrine of the three successive stages of the human mind 
in reference to scientific study—the theological, the metaphysical and 
the positive ;—a doctrine laid down generally in his first lecture (vol. 1. 
p. 4-12), and largely appled and illustrated throughout his instructive 
work. It is also re-stated and elucidated by Mr. John Stuart Mill in 
his System of Logic, Ratiocinative and Inductive, vol. ii. p- 610. 

> « Human wisdom (avOperivn copia), as contrasted with the prim 
tive theology (ot dpyatou kai dtarpiBovres wept Tas Oeodoyias),” to take 
the words of Aristotle (Meteorolog. ii. 1. pp. 41-42, ed. Tauchnitz). 
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among superior men; but the religious feeling of 
the mass was averse to them; and the aversion, 
though eradually mitigated, never wholly died away. 
Some of the philosophers were not backward in 
charging others with irreligion, while the multitude 
seems to have felt the same sentiment more or less 
towards all—or towards that postulate of constant 
sequences, with determinate conditions of occur- 
rence, which scientific study implies, and which 
they could not reconcile with their belief in the 
agency of the gods, to whom they were constantly 
praying for special succour and blessings. 

The discrepancy between the scientific and the 
religious point of view was dealt with differently 
by different philosophers. ‘Thus Socratés openly 
admitted it, and assigned to each a distinct and in- 
dependent province. He distributed phenomena 
into two classes: one wherein the connection of 
antecedent and consequent was invariable and as- 
certainable by human study, and therefore future 
results accessible to a well-instructed foresight ; 
the other, and those, too, the most comprehensive 
and important, which the gods had reserved for 
themselves and their own unconditional agency, 
wherein there was no invariable or ascertainable 
sequence, and where the result could only be fore- 
known by some omen, prophecy, or other special 
inspired communication from themselves. Each of 
these classes was essentially distinct, and required 
to be looked at and dealt with in a manner radi- 
cally incompatible with the other. Socratés held 
it wrong to apply the scientific interpretation to 
the latter, or the theological interpretation to the 

2K 2 
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former. Physics and astronomy, in his opinion, be- 
longed to the divine class of phenomena, in which 
human research was insane, fruitless, and im- 
pious’. 3 

On the other hand, Hippocratés, the contempo- 
rary of Socratés, denied the discrepancy, and 
merged into one those two classes of phenomena, 
—the divine and the scientifically determinable,— 
which the latter had put asunder. Hippocratés 
treated all phenomena as at once both divine and 
scientifically determinable. In discussing certain 
peculiar bodily disorders found among the Scy- 
thians, he observes, ‘‘ The Scythians themselves 
ascribe the cause of this to God, and reverence 
and bow down to such sufferers, each man fear- 
ing that he may suffer the like: and I myself think 


1 Xenoph. Memor. i. 1, 6-9. Ta pev dvayxata (Swxparns) cuveBov- 
heve kal. mparrewy, as evouiCev apiot av mpaxOnvar’ wep dé Tay adnroy 
éras amoBnooro, payTevoopevous emepmrev, ei Tornréa. Kat rovs péd- 
Aovras otkovs Te Kal médets KAAGS OiknoEW pavTiKns en mpoddeiabat' 
TEKTOVLKOY peV Yap 7) XAAKEVTLKOY F) yewpytKoy 7) avOpaTar apytKoy, } TOV 
TowovTaY Epywv eeTaaTiKoy, 7) NoyeaTiKoY, 7 olKovopLKOY, 7) OTPATNYyLKOY 
yevécOa, mavta Ta ToLadTa, paOnwata Kal avOperov yvopn aiperéa, évd- 
pucev eivar’ Ta O€ péeyeora Tov ev TovTaLs en Tovs Oeovs EavTois 
Kkatadeitec Oat, ay ovdev Sydov eivar Tois avOpamots.......+. Tovs de 
pndev Tov ToLovTwy olopevors eivar Sapdviov, GAd TavTa THs dvOpwrivns 
yrouns, Sapovar éhny* Satpovay b€ kai ros pavtevopévous a Tots avOpeo- 
mous €Owxav of Oeol pabovor Srakpivew........: "Edn O¢ deiv, d ev pa- 
Odvras Trovety S@xay ot Ocoi, pavOavew & dé ur) SHAa rots dvOparois Sore, 
meipacOa Ova pavtikns mapa Tov De@y ruvOdver Oar’ Tods Becds yap, ois 
dv dow ihéw, onpaiverv. Compare also Memorab. iv. 7, 7; and Cyro- 
ped. i. 6, 3, 23-46. ; 

Physical and astronomical phenomena are classified by Socratés 
among the divine class, interdicted to human study (Memor. i.1,13): ra 
deia or Sada as opposed to ravOpareva. Plato (Phileb.c. 16; Legg. x. 
p- 886-889; xu. p. 967) held the sun and stars to be gods, each ani- 
mated with its special soul: he allowed astronomical investigation to 
the extent necessary for avoiding blasphemy respecting these beings— 
péxpe Tow pu BAaohnpety rrepi avra (vii. 821). 
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too that these affections, as well as all others, are 
divine: no one among them is either more divine 
or more human than another, but all are on the 
same footing, and all divine; nevertheless each of 
them has its own physical conditions, and not one 


MBN: 


occurs without such physical conditions’. 

A third distinguished philosopher of the same 
day, Anaxagoras, allegorising Zeus and the other 
personal gods, proclaimed the doctrine of one com- 
mon pervading Mind, as having first established 
order and system in the mundane aggregate, which 
had once been in a state of chaos—and as still 
manifesting its uninterrupted agency for wise and 
good purposes. This general doctrine obtained 
much admiration from Plato and Aristotle; but 
they at the same time remarked with surprise, that 
Anaxagoras never made any use at all of his own 
general doctrine for the explanation of the pheeno- 


1 Hippocratés, De Aére, Locis et Aquis, c. 22 (p. 78, ed. Littré, 
sect. 106, ed. Petersen): "Ere re mpos rouréouce evvovxwat ylyvovrat ot meEt- 
aro. €v SkvOnor, kal yuvaknia epydovrar Kat ws ai yuvaikes Siadéyovrai 
Te Gpolws’ Kadevvrai Te of TovovToL avavdptets. Oi pev ov emixwpLoL THY 
aitiny mpoatiéact bed kai c€Bovrat rouréovs Tovs avOparrovs kal TpocKu- 

7 id \ id oe ?, vA > \ ‘\ \ > ie a rd 
véovat, Oedoukdres TEepl EwtTEwy ExaoToL. “Epuol d€ kal avté@m Sokéet Tavita 
\ / ~ fy \ », / \ Q\ o Clee , 
ra 7aGea Oeia civat, kal TdAKa TavTa, Kal ovdeY ETEpoy éTEpov Devdrepor 
3 vy , > \ i? ae 7 Nee i lal 
ovde avOpamivarepov, adda mavta Beta’ exacrov O€ €xer PUTW THY ToLov- 
, \ > \ » fe , \ a \ / e \ 7 
Tewv, kal ovdey dvev Hvavos yiyverar. Kal rovro rd dos, ds pot Soxéer 
ylyvecOa, Ppdow, &e. 

Again, sect. 112. “AAAd yap, éomep Kal mpdrepov €deEa, Ocia pev kat 
TAUTA EOTL Gpoiws Totat dAoLoL, yiyverar Oe KaTA How exaoTa. 

Compare the remarkable treatise of Hippocratés, De Morbo Sacro, 
capp. | & 18, vol. vi. p. 352-394, ed. Littré. See this opinion of Hip- 

nage ; ; 
pocratés illustrated by the doctrines of some physical philosophers stated 
in Aristotle, Physic. 1. 8. éo7ep ver 6 Zeds, ovx Srws Tov citov av&non, 
mt > > am f ri 
avdX e& avaykns, &e. Some valuable observations on the method of 
Hippocrates are also found in Plato, Phedr. p. 270. 
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mena of nature,—that he looked for nothing but 
physical causes and connecting laws!,—so that in 
fact the spirit of his particular researches was not 
materially different from those of Demokritus or 
Leukippus, whatever might be the difference in 
their general theories. His investigations in me- 
teorology and astronomy, treating the heavenly 
bodies as subjects for calculation, have been al- 
ready noticed as offensive, not only to the general 
public of Greece, but even to Socratés himself 
among them: he was tried at Athens, and seems 
to have escaped condemnation only by voluntary 
exile. 


1 See the graphic picture in Plato, Phedon. p. 97-98 (cap. 46-47) : 
compare Plato, Legg. xu. p. 967; Aristotel. Metaphysic. 1. p. 13-14 
(ed. Brandis); Plutarch, Defect. Oracul. p. 435. 

Simplicius, Commentar. in Aristotel. Physic. p. 38. kal dep de 6 ev 
Paidwv Swxpdrns eykadret TO “Avakaydpa, TO ev rais Tov KaTa pEpos aiTto- 
Roylats pr) TO VO KexpHnoOa, adda rats vALtKals drodécecw, oikEiov Hy TH 
gvotor\oyia. Anaxagoras thought that the superior intelligence of men, 
as compared with other animals, arose from his possession of hands 
(Aristot. de Part. Animal. iv. 10. p. 687, ed. Bekk.). 

2 Xenophén, Memorab. iv. 7. Socratés said, kal rapappovyoa tov 
Tavra pepyvavta ovdey HrTov i) ’"AvaEaydpas mapeppdornoev, 6 béytoTov 
pporncas emi TO Tas TOV Oedv unxavas eEnyeto Oa, &e. Compare Schau- 
bach, Anaxagore Fragment. p. 50-141; Plutarch, Nikias, 23, and 
Periklés, 6-32; Diogen. Laért. 1. 10-14. 

The Ionic philosophy, from which Anaxagoras receded more in lan- 
guage than im spirit, seems to have been the least popular of all the 
schools, though some of the commentators treat it as conformable to 
vulgar opinion, because it confined itself for the most part to pheeno- 
menal explanations, and did not recognise the nowmena of Plato, or the 
76 €v vonrov of Parmenidés,— qualis fuit Ionicorum, quee tum domina- 
batur, ratio, vulyari opmione et communi sensu comprobata”’ (Karsten, 
Parmenidis Fragment., De Parmenidis Philosophia, p. 154). This is a 
mistake: the Ionic philosophers, who constantly searched for and in- 
sisted upon physical laws, came more directly into conflict with the sen- 
timent of the multitude than the Eleatic school. 

The larger atmospheric phenomena were connected in the most inti- 
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The three eminent men just named, all essen- 
tially different from each other, may be taken as 
illustrations of the philosophical mind of Greece 
during the last half of the fifth century B.c. Sci- 
entific pursuits had acquired a powerful hold, and 
adjusted themselves in various ways with the pre- 
valent religious feelings of the age. Both Hippo- 
cratés and Anaxagoras modified their ideas of the 
divine agency so as to suit their thirst for scien- 
tific research. According to the former, the gods 
were the really efficient agents in the production 
of all phenomena,—the mean and indifferent not 
less than the terrific or tutelary. Being thus alike 
connected with all phenomena, they were specially 
associated with none—and the proper task of the 
inquirer was, to find out those rules and conditions 
by which (he assumed) their agency was always 
determined, and according to which it might be 
foretold. And this led naturally to the proceeding 
which Plato and Aristotle remark in Anaxagoras, 
—that the all-governing and Infinite Mind, having 
been announced in sublime language at the begin- 
ning of his treatise, was afterwards left out of sight, 
and never applied to the explanation of particular 
phenomena, being as much consistent with one 
modification of nature as with another. Now sucha 
view of the divine agency could never be reconciled 
with the religious feelings of the ordinary Grecian 


mate manner with Grecian religious feeling and uneasiness (see Demo- 
kritus ap. Sect. Empiric. ix. sect. 19-24. p. 552-554, Fabric.): the 
attempts of Anaxagoras and Demokritus to explain them were more 
displeasing to the public than the Platonic speculations (Demokritus 
ap. Aristot. Meteorol. 11. 7; Stobeeus, Eclog. Physic. p. 594: compare 
Mullach, Democriti Fragmenta, lib. iv. p. 394). 
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believer, even as they stood in the time of Anaxa- 
goras ; still less could it have been reconciled with 
those of the Homeric man, more than three centuries 
earlier. By him Zeus and Athéné were conceived as 
definite Persons, objects of special reverence, hopes, 
and fears, and animated with peculiar feelings, 
sometimes of favour, sometimes of wrath, towards 
himself or his family or country. They were pro- 
pitiated by his prayers, and prevailed upon to lend 
him succour in danger—but offended and disposed 
to bring evil upon him if he omitted to render 
thanks or sacrifice. This sense of individual com- 
munion with, and dependence upon them, was the 
essence of his faith; and with that faith, the all- 
pervading Mind proclaimed by Anaxagoras——-which 
had no more concern with one man or one pheno- 
menon than with another,—could never be brought 
into harmony. Nor could the believer, while he 
prayed with sincerity for special blessings or pro- 
tection from the gods, acquiesce in the doctrine of 
Hippocratés, that their agency was governed by 
constant laws and physical conditions. 

That radical discord between the mental impulses 
of science and religion, which manifests itself so de- 
cisively during the most cultivated ages of Greece, 
and which harassed more or less so many of the 
philosophers, produced its most afflicting result in 
the condemnation of Socratés by the Athenians. 
According to the remarkable passage recently cited 
from Xenophon, it will appear that Socratés agreed 
with his countrymen in denouncing physical spe- 
culations as impious,—that he recognised the reli- 
gious process of discovery as a peculiar branch, co- 
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ordinate with the scientific,—and that he laid down 
a theory, of which the basis was, the confessed diver- 
gence of these two processes from the beginning— 
thereby seemingly satisfying the exigences of reli- 
gious hopes and fears on the one hand, and those of 
reason, in her ardour for ascertaining the invariable 
laws of pheenomena, on the other. We may remark 
that the theory of this religious and extra-scientific 
process of discovery was at that time sufficiently 
complete ; for Socratés could point out, that those 
anomalous phenomena which the gods had reserved 
for themselves, and into which science was forbid- 
den to pry, were yet accessible to the seekings of 
the pious man, through oracles, omens, and other 
exceptional means of communication which di- 
vine benevolence vouchsafed to keep open. Con- 
sidering thus to how great an extent Socratés was 
identified in feeling with the religious public of 
Athens, and considering moreover that his _per- 
formance of open religious duties was assiduous— 
we might wonder, as Xenophon does wonder', how 
it could have happened that the Athenian dikasts 
mistook him at the end of his life for an irreligious 
man. But we see, by the defence which Xenophén 
as well as Plato gives for him, that the Athenian 
public really considered him, in spite of his own 
disclaimer, as homogeneous with Anaxagoras and 
the other physical inquirers, because he had applied 
similar scientific reasonings to moral and _ social 
phenomena. They looked upon him with the same 
displeasure as he himself felt towards the phvsical 
philosophers, and we cannot but admit that in this 


* Xenophon, Memorab. i. 1. 
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respect they were more unfortunately consistent 
than he was. It is true that the mode of defence 
adopted by Socratés contributed much to the ver- 
dict found against him, and that he was further 
weighed down by private offence given to powerful 
individuals and professions; but all these separate 
antipathies found their best account in swelling the 
cry against him as an over-curious sceptic, and an 
impious Innovator. 

Now the scission thus produced between the su- 
perior minds and the multitude, in consequence of 
the development of science and the scientific point 
of view, is a fact of great moment in the history of 
Greek progress, and forms an important contrast 
between the age of Homer and Hesiod and that of 
Thucydidés ; though in point of fact even the mul- 
titude, during this later age, were partially modified 
by those very scientific views which they regarded 
with disfavour. And we must keep in view the 
primitive religious faith, once universal and unob- 
structed, but subsequently disturbed by the intru- 
sions of science ; we must follow the great change, 
as well in respect to enlarged intelligence as to re- 
finement of social and ethical feeling, among the 
Greeks, from the Hesiodic times downward, in 
order to render some account of the altered manner 
in which the ancient mythes came to be dealt with. 
These mythes, the spontaneous growth of a crea- 
tive and personifying interpretation of nature, had 
struck root in Grecian associations at a time when 
the national faith required no support from what 
we call evidence. They were now submitted, not 
simply to a feeling, imagining, and believing public, 
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but also to special classes of instructed men,—phi- 
losophers, historians, ethical teachers, and critics, — 
and to a public partially modified by their ideas’ as 
well as improved by a wider practical experience. 
They were not intended for such an audience; they 
had ceased to be in complete harmony even with 
the lower strata of intellect and sentiment,—much 
more so with the higher. But they were the che- 
rished inheritance of a past time; they were inter- 
woven in a thousand ways with the religious faith, 
the patriotic retrospect, and the national worship, 
of every Grecian community ; the general type of 
the mythe was the ancient, familiar, and universal 
form of Grecian thought, which even the most cul- 


‘ It is curious to see that some of the most recondite doctrines of 
the Pythagorean philosophy were actually brought before the general 
Syracusan public in the comedies of Epicharmus: “ In comeediis suis 
personas seepe ita colloqui fecit, ut sententias Pythagoricas et in uni- 
versum sublimia vite preecepta immisceret”’ (Grysar, De Doriensium 
Comeedia, p. 111, Col. 1828). The fragments preserved in Diogen. 
Laért. (in. 9-17) present both criticisms upon the Hesiodic doctrine of 
a primeval chaos, and an exposition of the archetypal and immutable 
ideas (as opposed to the fluctuating phenomena of sense) which Plato 
afterwards adopted and systematised. 

Epicharmus seems to have combined with this abstruse philosophy a 
strong vein of comic shrewdness and some turn to scepticism (Cicero, 
Epistol. ad Attic. 1.19): “ut cerebro mihi vafer ille Siculus Epicharmus 
insusurret cantilenam suam.” Clemens Alex. Strom. y. p. 258. Nade 
kal pepvao amicrew’ apOpa ravra trav ppevOv. Zapev adpiOue Kai do- 
yop’ ravta yap caer Bporovs. Also his contemptuous ridicule of 
the prophetesses of his time who cheated foolish women out of their 
money, pretending to universal knowledge, kal mavta yryvy@okovre TO 
Thvav oy (ap. Polluc. ix. 81). See, about Epicharmus, O. Miller, 
Dorians, iv. 7, 4. 

These dramas seem to have been exhibited at Syracuse between 480 
-460 B.c., anterior even to Chionidés and Magnés at Athens (Aristot. 
Poet. c. 3): he says moAA® mpérepos, which can hardly be literally 
exact. The critics of the Horatian age looked upon Epicharmus as the 
prototype of Plautus (Hor. Epistol. ii. 1, 58). 
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tivated men had imbibed in their childhood from 
the poets!, and by which they were to a certain de- 
gree unconsciously enslaved. Taken as a whole 
the mythes had acquired prescriptive and inefface- 
able possession: to attack, call in question, or re- 
pudiate them, was a task painful even to under- 
take, and far beyond the power of any one to ac- 
complish. 

For these reasons, the anti-mythic vein of criti- 
cism was of no effect as a destroying force, but 
nevertheless its dissolving, decomposing and trans- 
forming influence was very considerable. To accom- 
modate the ancient mythes to an improved tone of 
sentiment and a newly created canon of credibility, 
was a function which even the wisest Greeks did 
not disdain, and which occupied no small propor- 
tion of the whole intellectual activity of the nation. 
The mythes were looked at from a point of view 
completely foreign to the reverential curiosity and 
literal imaginative faith of the Homeric man; they 
were broken up and recast in order to force them 
into new moulds such as their authors had never 
conceived. We may distinguish four distinct classes 
of minds, in the literary age now under examina- 
tion, as having taken them in hand—the poets, 
the logographers, the philosophers, and the histo- 
rians. 

With the poets and logographers, the mythical 


1 The third book of the Republic of Plato is particularly striking in 
reference to the use of the poets in education: see also his treatise De 
Legg. vu. p. 810-811. Some teachers made their pupils learn whole 
poets by heart (oAovs rounras exuavOdver), others preferred extracts and 
selections. 
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persons are real predecessors, and the mythical 
world an antecedent fact; but it is divine and he- 
roic reality, not human; the present is only half- 
brother of the past (to borrow! an illustration from 
Pindar in his allusion to gods and men), remotely 
and generically, but not closely and specifically, 
analogous to it. Asa general habit, the old feel- 
ings and the old unconscious faith, apart from all 
proof or evidence, still remain in their minds ; but 
recent feelings have grown up, which compel them 
to omit, to alter, sometimes even to reject and con- 
demn, particular narratives. 

Pindar repudiates some stories and transforms 
others, because they are inconsistent with his con- 
ceptions of the gods. Thus he formally protests 
against the tale that Pelops had been killed and 
served up at table by his father, for the immortal 
gods to eat; he shrinks from the idea of imputing 
to them so horrid an appetite; he pronounces the 
tale to have been originally fabricated by a slan- 
derous neighbour. Nor can be bring himself to 
recount the quarrels between different gods*. The 
amours of Zeus and Apollo are noway displeasing 
to him; but he occasionally suppresses some of 
the simple details of the old mythe, as deficient in 
dignity: thus, according to the Hesiodic narrative, 
Apollo was informed by a raven of the infidelity of 
the nymph Korénis: but the mention of the raven 
did not appear to Pindar consistent with the ma- 
jesty of the god, and he therefore wraps up the mode 


1 Pindar, Nem. vi. 1. Compare Simonidés, Fragm. | (Gaisford). 
? Pindar, Olymp. i. 30-55; ix. 32-45. 
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of detection in vague and mysterious language’. 
He feels considerable repugnance to the character 
of Odysseus, and intimates more than once that 
Homer has unduly exalted him, by force of po- 
etical artifice. With the character of the A‘akid 
Ajax, on the other hand, he has the deepest sym- 
pathy, as well as with his untimely and inglorious 
death, occasioned by the undeserved preference of 
a less worthy rival?. He appeals for his authority 
usually to the Muse, but sometimes to ‘‘ ancient 
sayings of men,” accompanied with a general allu- 
sion to story-tellers and bards,—admitting however 
that these stories present great discrepancy, and 
sometimes that they are false*. Yet the marvel- 
lous and the supernatural afford no ground what- 
ever for rejecting a story: Pindar makes an express 
declaration to this effect in reference to the ro- 
mantic adventures of Perseus and thé Gorgon’s 
head*. He treats even those mythical characters, 
which conflict the most palpably with positive 
experience, as connected by a real genealogical 
thread with the world before him. Not merely 
the heroes of Troy and Thébes, and the demigod 
seamen of JasOn and the ship Argd, but also the 


1 Pyth. ui. 25. See the allusions to Semelé, Alkména, and Danaé, 
Pyth. in.98; Nem.x.10. Compare also supra, chap. ix. p. 245. 

2 Pindar. Nem. vu. 20-30; vin. 28-31. Isthm. in. 50-60. 

It seems to be sympathy for Ajax, in odes addressed to noble Agi- 
netan victors, which induces him thus to depreciate Odysseus; for he 
eulogises Sisyphus, specially on account of his cunning and resources 
(Olymp. xii. 50), m the ode addressed to Xenophén the Corinthian. 

§ Olymp. i. 28; Nem. vii. 20; Pyth. 1.93; Olymp. vii. 55; Nem. 
vi. 43. havre 8 avOporeav radaat pnoves, &c. 

4 Pyth. x. 49. Compare Pyth. xu. 11-22. 
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Centaur Cheirén, the hundred-headed Typhés, the 
eiant Alkyoneus, Antzus, Bellerophon and Pega- 
sus, the Chimera, the Amazons and the Hyperbo- 
reans—all appear painted on the same canvas, and 
touched with the same colours, as the men of the 
recent and recorded past, Phalaris and Krcesus ; 
only they are thrown back to a greater distance in 
the perspective!. The heroic ancestors of those 
great Aiginetan, Thessalian, Théban, Argeian, &c. 
families, whose present members the poet celebrates 
for their agonistic victories, sympathise with the 
exploits and second the efforts of their descendants : 
the inestimable value of a privileged breed and of 
the stamp of nature is powerfully contrasted with 
the impotence of unassisted teaching and practice’. 
The power and skill of the Argeian Thezeus and his 
relatives as wrestlers, are ascribed partly to the fact 
that their ancestor Pamphaés in aforetime had hos- 
pitably entertained the Tyndarids Kastor and Pol- 
lux*. Perhaps however the strongest proof of the 
sincerity of Pindar’s mythical faith is afforded when 
he notices a guilty incident with shame and repug- 
nance, but with an unwilling confession of its truth, 
as in the case of the fratricide committed on Pho- 
kus by his brothers Péleus and Telamén‘. 

A&schylus and Sophoklés exhibit the same spon- 
taneous and uninquiring faith as Pindar in the le- 
gendary antiquities of Greece, taken as a whole; 

‘ Pyth. i. 17; ili. 4-7; iv. 12; viii. 16. Nem. iv. 27-32; v. 89. 
Isthm. v. 31; vi. 44-48. Olymp. iii. 17; viii. 63; xiii. 61-87. 

7 Nem. ui. 39; v. 40. cuvyyev}s evdogia—morpos avyyems; v. 8. 


Olymp. ix. 103. Pindar seems to introduce dva in cases where Homer 
would have mentioned the divine assistance. 


* Nem. x. 37-51. Compare the family legend of the Athenian Dé- 
mocratés, in Plato, Lysis, p. 205. 4 Nem. v. 12-16. 
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but they allow themselves greater license as to the 
details. It was indispensable to the success of 
their compositions that they should recast and 
group anew the legendary events, preserving the 
names and general understood relation of those 
characters whom they introduced. The demand 
for novelty of combination increased with the multi- 
plication of tragic spectacles at Athens: moreover 
the feelings of the Athenians, ethical as well as 
political, had become too critical to tolerate the 
literal reproduction of many among the ancient 
stories. 

Both of them exalted rather than lowered the 
dignity of the mythical world, as something divine 
and heroic rather than human. The Prométheus 
of AXschylus is a far more exalted conception than 
his keen-witted namesake in Hesiod, and the more 
homely details of the ancient Thébais and Ctdipodia 
were in like manner modified by Sophoklés'. The 
religious agencies of the old epic are constantly kept 
prominent, and the paternal curse,—the wrath of 
deceased persons against those from whom they 
have sustained wrong,—the judgements of the 
Erinnys against guilty or foredoomed persons, 
sometimes inflicted directly, sometimes brought 
about through dementation of the sufferer himself 
(like the Homeric Até),—are frequent in their tra- 
gedies?. 

A&schylus in two of his remaining pieces brings 
forward the gods as the chief personages, and far 

1 See above, chap. xiv. p. 368. on the Legend of the Siege of Thébes. 

2 The curse of Gidipus is the determining force in the Sept. ad Théb., 


"Apa 7, "Epwvis tatpos 7) peyaoOevns (vy. 70); itreappears several times 
in the course of the drama, with particular solemnity in the mouth of 
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from sharing the objection of Pindar to dwell 
upon dissensions of the gods, he introduces Pro- 


Eteoklés (695-709, 725, 785, &c.); he yields to it as an irresistible force, 
as carrying the family to rum :— 

’Erel TO mpaypa Kapr emiomépxet Geos, 

"Irw kar ovpoy, Kdpa Kexvrtod axdr, 

oiBo orvynbev may Td Aatov yévos. 

% * ** * Xk 

Bihov yap exOpa joe warps TéEAEC apa 

Enpots dk\avorous oppaci mpoorcaver, &e. 

So again at the opening of the Agamemnon, the pydper pnms texvd- 
zrowos (v. 155) and the sacrifice of Iphigeneia are dwelt upon as leaving 
behind them an avenging doom upon Agamemnon, though he took pre- 
cautions for gagging her mouth during the sacrifice and thus preventing 
her from giving utterance to imprecations—®6dyyorv dpatoy oikors Bia 
Xadwvav 7 dvavdm péver (katacyeiv), v. 246. The Erimnys awaits Aga- 
memno6n evenat the moment of his victorious consummation at Troy (467 ; 
compare 762-990, 1336-1433): she is most to be dreaded after great 
good fortune: she enforces the curse which ancestral crimes have 
brought upon the house of Atreus—mperapxos drn—mahaat dpapriac 
Soper (1185-1197, Choéph. 692)—the curse imprecated by the out- 
raged Thyestés (1601). In the Choéphore, Apollo menaces Orestés 
with the wrath of his deceased father, and all the direful visitations of 
the Erinnys, unless he undertakes to revenge the murder (271-296). 
Aioa and ’Epuwrts bring on blood for blood (647). But the moment 
that Orestés, placed between these conflicting obligations (925), has 
achieved it, he becomes himself the victim of the Erinnyes, who drive 
him mad even at the end of the Choéphore (€ws 8 &r gudper cipi, 
1026), and who make their appearance bodily, and pursue him through- 
out the third drama of this fearful trilogy. The Eidélon of Klyteemné- 
stra impels them to vengeance (Kumenid. 96). and even spurs them 
on when they appear to relax. Apollo conveys Orestés to Athens, 
whither the Ermnyes pursue him, and prosecute him before the judge- 
ment-seat of the goddess Athéné, to whom they submit the award; 
Apolio appearing as his defender. The debate between ‘the daughters 
of Night” and the god, accusing and defending, is eminently curious 
(576-730): the Erimnyes are deeply mortified at the humiliation put 
upon them when Orestés is acquitted, but Athéné at length reconciles 
them, and a covenant is made whereby they become protectresses of 
Attica, accepting of a permanent abode and solemn worship (1006) : 
Orestés returns to Argos, and promises that even in his tomb he will 
watch that none of his descendants shall ever injure the land of Attica 
(770). The solemn triai and acquittal of Orestés formed the consecra- 
ting legend of the Hill and Judicature of Areiopagus. 

This is the only complete trilogy of Aischylus which we possess, and 
VOt. b 2 L 
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métheus and Zeus in the one, Apollo and the 
Eumenidés in the other, in marked opposition. 
The dialogue, first superinduced by him upon the 
primitive Chorus, gradually became the most 1m- 
portant portion of the drama, and is more elabo- 
rated in Sophoklés than in Auschylus. Even in 
Sophoklés, however, it still generally retains its 
ideal majesty as contrasted with the rhetorical and 
forensic tone which afterwards crept in; it grows 
out of the piece, and addresses itself to the emo- 
tions more than to the reason of the audience. 
Nevertheless, the effect_of Athenian. political_dis- 
cussion and democratical feeling is visible in both 


these dramatists. The idea_of rights.and legitimate 
privileges.as.opposed.to.usurpine-feree, is_applied 
by _AXschylus_ even to.the society of the gods: the 
Eumenidés accuse Apollo of having, with the inso- 
lence of youthful ambition, ‘“‘ ridden down” their 
old prerogatives '—while the Titan Prométheus, the 


the avenging Erinnyes (416) are the movers throughout the whole 
—unseen in the first two dramas, visible and appalling in the third. 
And the appearance of Cassandra under the actual prophetic fever in 
the first, contributes still farther to impart to it a colouring different 
from common humanity. 

The general view of the movement of the Oresteia given in Welcker 
(Eschyl. Trilogie, p.445) appears to me more conformable to Hellenic 
ideas than that of Klausen (Theologumena Aischyli, pp. 157-169), 
whose valuable collection and comparison of passages is too much af- 
fected, both here and elsewhere, by the desire to bring the agencies of 
the Greek mythical world into harmony with what a religious mind of 
the present day would approve. Moreover he sinks the personality of 
Athéné too much in the supreme authority of Zeus (p. 158-168). 

1 Eumenidés, 150.— 

"I@ mat Avs, émikAXomros TéAet, 

Neos Oe ypaias daipovas kabimmace, &e. 
The same metaphor again, v. 731. schylus seems to delight in con- 
trasting the young and the old gods: compare 70-162, 882. 


The Erimnyes tell Apollo that he assumes functions which do not 
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or 


champion of suffering humanity against the un- 
friendly dispositions of Zeus, ventures to depict the 
latter as a recent usurper reigning only by his su- 
perior strength, exalted by one successful revolu- 
tion, and destined at some future time to be over- 
thrown by another,—a fate which cannot be averted 
except through warnings communicable only by 


Prométheus himself?. 
It is commonly understood that Auschylus dis- 


approved of the march of democracy at Athens 
during his later years, and that the Eumenidés is 
intended as an indirect manifestation in favour of 
the senate of Areiopagus. Without inquiring at 
present whether such a special purpose can be 
distinctly made out, we may plainly see that the 
poet introduces, into the relations of the gods with 
each other, a feeling of political justice, arising out 
of the times in which he lived and the debates of 
which he was a witness. But though A%schylus 
incurred reproaches of impiety from Plato, and 
seemingly also from the Athenian public, for par- 


belong to him, and will thus desecrate those which do belong to him 
(715-754) :-— 

"ANN aiparnpa mpdypat, ov Kayo, ceBets, 

Mavteta © otk &@ dyva pavrevoes pevor. 

The refusal of the king Pelasgos, in the Supplices, to undertake what 
he feels to be the sacred duty of protecting the suppliant Danaides, 
without first submitting the matter to his people and obtaining their 
expressed consent, and the fear which he expresses of their blame (xar’ 
apxas yap pidairvos h€ws), are more forcibly set forth than an old epic 
poet would probably have thought necessary (see Supplices, 369, 397, 
485, 519). The solemn wish to exclude both anarchy and despotism 
from Athens bears still more the mark of political feeling of the time 
—pnt dvapxov pyre deororoupevoy (Kumenid. 527-696). 

* Prométheus, 35, 151, 170, 309, 524, 910, 940, 956. 

22 
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ticular speeches and incidents in his tragedies!, and 
though he does not adhere to the received vein of 
religious tradition with the same strictness as So- 


1 Plato, Republ. ii. 381-383 ; compare Aschyl. Fragment. 159, ed. 
Dindorf. He was charged also with having divulged in some of his 
plays secret matters of the mysteries of Démétér, but is said to have 
excused himself by alleging ignorance: he was not aware that what he 
had said was comprised in the mysteries (Aristot. Ethic. Nicom. iu. 2; 
Clemens Alex. Strom. ul. p. 387); the story is different again in Adlian, 
V. Ho y,19. 

How little can be made out distinctly respecting this last accusation 
may be seen in Lobeck, Aglaopham. p. 81. 

Cicero (Tusc. Dis. ii. 10) calls A’schylus “ almost a Pythagorean :” 
upon what the epithet is founded we do not know. 

There is no evidence to prove to us that the Prométheus Vinctus was 
considered as impious by the public before whom it was represented ; 
but its obvious meaning has been so regarded by modern critics, who 
resort to many different explanations of it, in order to prove that when 
properly construed it is not impious. But if we wish to ascertain what 
Aischylus really meant, we ought not to consult the religious ideas of 
modern times; we have no test except what we know of the poet’s own 
time and that which had preceded him. The explanations given by the 
ablest critics seem generally to exhibit a predetermination to bring out 
Zeus as a just, wise, merciful, and all-powerful Beg; and all, in one 
way or another, distort the figures, alter the perspective, and give far- 
fetched interpretations of the meaning, of this striking drama, which 
conveys an impression directly contrary (see Welcker, Trilogie Aisch. 
p. 90-117, with the explanation of Dissen there given; Klausen, Theo- 
logum. Asch. p. 140-154; Schomann, in his recent translation of the 
play, and the criticism on that translation in the Wiener Jahrbucher, 
vol. cix. 1845, p. 245, by F. Ritter). On the other hand, Schutz (Ex- 
curs. ad Prom. Vinct. p. 149) thinks that Auschylus wished by means of 
this drama to enforce upon his countrymen the hatred of a despot. 
Though I do not agree in this interpretation, it appears to me less wide 
of the truth than the forcible methods employed by others to bring the 
poet into harmony with their own religious ideas. 

Without presuming to determine whether Zschylus proposed to him- 
self any special purpose, if we look at the A’schylean Prométheus in 
reference only to ancient ideas, it will be found to borrow both its cha- 
racters and all its main circumstances from the legend in the Hesiodic 
Theogony. Zeus acquires his supremacy only by overthrowing Kronos 
and the Titans: the Titan god Prométheus is the pronounced champion 
of helpless man, and negotiates with Zeus on their behalf: Zeus wishes 
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phoklés—yet the ascendency and interference of the 
gods is never out of sight, and the solemnity with 
which they are represented, set off by a bold, figu- 


to withhold from them the most essential blessmgs, which Prométheus 
employs deceit and theft to procure for them, and ultimately with suc- 
cess; undergoing, however, severe punishment for so doimg from the 
superior force of Zeus. These are the main features of the Auschylean 
Prométheus, and they are all derived from the legend as it stands in the 
Theogony. As for the human race, they are depicted as abject and 
helpless in an extreme degree, in AUschylus even more than in Hesiod : 
they appear as a race of aboriginal savages, having the god Prométheus 
for their protector. 

Aischylus has worked up the old legend, homely and unimpressive 
as we read it in Hesiod, into a sublime ideal. Weare not to forget that 
Prométheus is not aman, but a god,—the equal of Zeus in race, though 
his inferior in power, and belonging to a family of gods who were once 
superior to Zeus: he has moreover deserted his own kindred, and lent 
all his aid and superior sagacity to Zeus, whereby chiefly the latter was 
able to acquire supremacy (this last circumstance is an addition by 
Aaschylus himself to the Hesiodic legend). In spite of such essential 
service, Zeus had doomed him to cruel punishment, for no other reason 
than because he conferred upon helpless man the prime means of con- 
tinuance and improvement, thus thwarting the intention of Zeus to ex- 
timguish the race. 

Now Zeus, though superior to all the other gods and exercising ge- 
neral control, was never considered, either in Grecian legend or in Gre- 
cian religious belief, to be superior in so immeasurable a degree as to 
supersede all free action and sentiment on the part of gods less powerful. 
There were many old legends of dissension among the gods, and several 
of disobedience against Zeus: when a poet chose to dramatise one of 
these, he might so turn his composition as to sympathise either with 
Zeus or with the inferior god, without in either case shocking the ge- 
neral religious feeling of the country. And if there ever was an instance 
in which preference of the inferior god would be admissible, it is that 
of Prométheus, whose proceedings are such as to call forth the maxi- 
mum of human sympathy,—superior intelligence pitted against superior 
force, and resolutely encountermg foreknown suffering, for the sole pur- 
pose of rendermg inestimable and gratuitous service to mortals. 

Of the Prométheus Solutus, which formed a sequel to the Prométheus 
Vinctus (the entire trilogy is not certainly known), the fragments pre- 
served are very scanty, and the guesses of critics as to its plot have little 
base to proceed upon. They contend that, in one way or other, the 
apparent objections which the Prométh. Vinctus presents against the 
justice of Zeus were in the Prométh. Solutus removed. Hermann, in 
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rative, and elliptical style of expression (often but 
imperfectly intelligible to modern readers), reaches 
its maximum in his tragedies. As he throws round 
the gods a kind of airy grandeur, so neither do his 
men or heroes appear like tenants of the common 
earth: the mythical world from which he borrows 
his characters is peopled only with ‘‘ the immediate 
seed of the gods, in close contact with Zeus, in 
whom the divine blood has not yet had time to de- 
generate'’’: his individuals are taken, not from the 
iron race whom Hesiod acknowledges with shame 
as his contemporaries, but from the extinct heroic 
race which had fought at Troy and ‘Thébes. It is 
to them that his conceptions aspire, and he is even 


his Dissertatio de Aischyli Prometheo Soluto (Opuscula, vol.iv. p. 256), 
calls this position m question: I transcribe from his Dissertation one 
passage, because it contams an important remark in reference to the 
manner in which the Greek poets handled their religious legends: 
“while they recounted and believed many enormities respecting indi- 
vidual gods, they always described the Godhead in the abstract as holy 
and faultless.” .i.10. «<2 

“Immo illud admirari cportet, quod quum de singulis Dis indignis- 
sima queeque crederent, tamen ubi sine certo nomine Deum dicebant, 
immunem ab omni vitio, summaque sanctitate preeditum intelligebant. 
Ulam igitur Jovis seevitiam ut excusent defensores Trilogiz, et jure pu- 
nitum volunt Prometheum—et in sequente fabula reconciliato Jove, 
restitutam arbitrantur divmam justitiam. Quo invento, vereor ne non 
optime dignitati consuluerit supremi Deorum, quem decuerat potius 
non sevire omunino, quam placari ea lege, ut alius Promethei vice lue- 
ret.” 

1 Aschyl. Fragment. 146, Dindorf; ap. Plato. Repub. iii. p. 391; 
compare Strabo, xii. p. 580.— 

sists s oiterostiteenee ot Gedy ayxioropor 
Oi Zynvos eyyvs, ois ev ‘Idai@ mayo 
Aws mrarpdov Bapuds ear ev aidépe, 
Kovro ody e&irndov aiva daisdveor. 

There is one real exception to this statement—the Persee—which is 
founded upon an event of recent occurrence ; and one apparent excep- 
tion—the Prométheus Vinctus. But im that drama no individual mor- 
tal is made to appear; we can hardly consider 16 as an edrpepos (253). 
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chargeable with frequent straining, beyond the 
limits of poetical taste, to realise his picture. If 
he does not consistently succeed in it, the reason 
is because consistency in such a matter is unattain- 
able, since, after all, the analogies of common hu- 
manity, the only materials which the most creative 
imagination has to work upon, obtrude themselves 
involuntarily, and the lineaments of the man are 
thus seen even under a dress which promises su- 
perhuman proportions. 

Sophoklés, the most illustrious ornament of Gre- 
cian tragedy, dwells upon the same heroic charac- 
ters, and maintains their grandeur, on the whole, 
with little abatement, combining with it a far better 
dramatic structure, and a wider appeal to human 
sympathies. Even in Sophoklés, however, we find 
indications that an altered ethical feeling and a 
more predominant sense of artistic perfection are 
allowed to modify the harsher religious agencies 
of the old epic; occasional misplaced effusions! of 


’ For the characteristics of Auschylus see Aristophan. Ran. 755, ad fin. 
passim. The competition between Aischylus and Euripidés turns upon 
yraua ayabal, 1497; the weight and majesty of the words, 1362; mpé- 
Tos TOY ‘EMAnvev Tupyooas pnwatra cepa, 1001, 921, 930 (“sublimis et 
gravis et grandiloquus szepe usque ad vitium,”’ Quintil. x. 1); the im- 
posing appearance of his heroes, such as Memnon and Cyenus, 961 ; 
their reserve in speech, 908; his dramas “full of Arés,” and his lion- 
hearted chiefs, inspirmg the auditors with fearless spirit in defence of 
their country,—1014, 1019, 1040; his contempt of feminine tenderness, 
1042,— 

AiscH. Ov0 off oddeis Hutw’ épdcav reoro7 éroinca yuvaixa. 

Eurip. Ma Al’, ovde yap jv ris Adpodirns ovdév cor. 

Aiscu. pnd€é y’ erein’ 
"ANN ert wot Tou kai Tots Gotow TOA? TOAAOD "muKdOotTo. 

To the same general purpose Nubes (1347-1356), composed so many 
years earlier. The weight and majesty of the Alschylean heroes (Bdpos, 
TO peyadorperes) is dwelt upon in the life of Alschylus, and Sophoklés 


Sophoklése 


Euripidés 
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rhetoric, as well as of didactic prolixity, may also 
be detected. It is Aéschylus, not Sophoklés, who 
forms the marked antithesis to Euripidés; it is 
fEschylus, not Sophoklés, to whom Aristophanés 
awards the prize of tragedy, as the poet who as- 
signs most perfectly to the heroes of the past those 
weighty words, imposing equipments, simplicity of 
great deeds with little talk, and masculine energy 
superior to the corruptions of Aphrodité, which 
beseem the comrades of Agamemnon and Adras- 
cus. 

How deeply this feeling, of the heroic charac- 
ter of the mythical world, possessed the Athenian 
mind, may be judged by the bitter criticisms made 
on Kuripidés, whose compositions were pervaded, 
partly by ideas of physical philosophy learnt under 
Anaxagoras, partly by the altered tone of education 
and the wide diffusion of practical eloquence, fo- 
rensic as well as political, at Athens*. While Ari- 


is said to have derided it—Qo7ep yap 6 Sodokhis edeye, Tov AicxvAov 
duarrerrarxas dyKov, &e. (Plutarch, De Profect. in Virt. Sent. ec. 7), un- 
less we are to understand this as a mistake of Plutarch quoting Sopho- 
klés mstead of Euripidés, as he speaks in the Frogs of Aristophanés, 
which is the opinion both of Lessing in his Life of Sophoklés and of 
Welcker (Aischyl. Trilogie, p. 525). 

1 See above, Chapters xiv. and xv. 

Aischylus seems to have been a greater mnovator as to the matter of 
the mythes than either Sophoklés or Euripidés (Dionys. Halic. Judic. de 
Vett. Script. p. 422, Reisk.). For the close adherence of Sophoklés to 
the Homeric epic see Athen. vu. p. 277; Diogen. Laért. iv. 20; Suidas, 
v. Hodeuorv. Adschylus puts mto the mouth of the Eumenidés a serious 
argument derived from the behaviour of Zeus in chaining his father 
Kronos (Eumen. 640). 

> See Valckenaer, Diatribe in Euripid. Fragm. capp. 5 and 6. 

The fourth and fifth lectures among the Dramatische Vorlesungen of 
August Wilhelm Schlegel depict both justly and eloquently the differ- 
ence between A’schylus, Sophoklés and Euripidés, especially on this 
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stophanés assails Euripidés as the representative of 
this ‘‘ young Athens,” with the utmost keenness 
of sarcasm,—other critics also concur in designa- 
ting him as having vulgarised the mythical heroes, 
and transformed them into mere characters of com- 
mon life,—ioquacious, subtle, and savouring of the 
market-place!. In some of his plays, sceptical ex- 
pressions and sentiments were introduced, derived 
from his philosophical studies, sometimes con- 
founding two or three distinct gods into one, some- 
times translating the personal Zeus into a substan- 
tial AXther with determinate attributes. He put 
into the mouths of some of his unprincipled dra- 
matic characters, apologetic speeches which were 
denounced as ostentatious sophistry, and as set- 
ting out a triumphant case for the criminal*. His 


point of the gradual sinking of the mythical colossus into an ordinary 
man; about Kuripidés especially in lecture 5. vol. i. p. 206, ed. Heidel- 
_ berg, 1809. 

1 Aristot. Poetic. c. 46. Oiov cai Sodokrys ey, adros prev olovs Set 
movetv, Evpuridns Sb, otoi cio. 

The Rane and Acharneis of Aristophanés exhibit fully the reproaches 
urged against Kuripidés: the language put into the mouth of Euripi- 
dés in the former play (vv. 935-977) illustrates specially the point here 
laid down. Plutarch (De Gloria Atheniens. c. 5) contrasts 7 Evpumidou 
copia kal 7 SodokXeovs Aoyidtns. Sophoklés either adhered to the old 
mythes or introduced alterations into them in a spirit conformable to 
their original character, while EKuripidés refined upon them. The com- 
ment of Démétrius Phalereus connects 7d Adyiov expressly with the 
maintenance of the dignity of the tales. “Ap&ouas de amd Tov peyado- 
TpeTrous, Orep viv NOytov ovopagovor (ce. 38). 

* Aristophan. Ran. 770, 887, 1066. 

Euripidés says to Auschylus, in regard to the language employed by 
both of them,— 

"Hy ody ot heyns AvkaBnrrous 
Kai Iapvacooy juiy peyéOn, rodr eoti ro ypnora SiddoKey, 
‘Ov xpi ppacew avOporeias ; 
Aischylus replies,— 
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thoughts, his words, and the rhythm of his choric 
songs, were all accused of being deficient in dignity 
and elevation. The mean attire and miserable 
attitude in which he exhibited Cinews, Télephus, 
Thyestés, Ind, and other heroic characters, were 
unmercifully derided’, though it seems that their 
position and circumstances had always been pain- 
fully melancholy ; but the effeminate pathos which 
Euripidés brought so nakedly into the foreground, 
was accounted unworthy of the majesty of a legen- 
dary hero. And he incurred still greater obloquy 
on another point, on which he is allowed even 


"ANN, © Kakddapoy, avayKn 
Meyadov yvopov kat Ovavoidy ica kal Ta pyuara TiKTeL. 
Kaddas eikds tovs 7ucOéovs rots phage peifooe ypno Oar’ 
Kai yap rots iwariow nuav xp@vrat Todd vEpvorEpoice. 
“A wou xpnoTes katadeciEavros SueAupHv@ ov. 
Eurip. Ti dpacas; 
AiscH. UIp@rov pev ros Bacidevovras paket duricxay, W €dewot 
Tots avOparos daivowr eivat. 

For the character of the language and measures of Euripidés, as re- 
presented by dAuschylus, see also v. 1297, and Pac. 527. Philosophical 
discussion was introduced by Euripidés (Dionys. Hal. Ars Rhetor. vii. 
10-ix. 11) about the Melanippé, where the doctrine of prodigies (répas) 
appears to have been argued. Quintilian (x. 1) remarks that to young 
beginners in judicial pleading, the study of Euripidés was much more 
specially profitable than that of Sophoklés: compare Dio Chrysostom, 
Orat. xviii. vol.i. p. 477, Reisk. 

In Euripidés the heroes themselves sometimes delivered moralising 
discourses :—-eiodyav tov BehAepoddytny yvapodoyotyta (Welcker, 
Griechisch. Tragod. Eurip. Stheneb. p. 782). Compare the fragments 
of his Bellerophon (15-25, Matthie), and of his Chrysippus (7, i0.). 
A striking story is found in Seneca, Epistol. 115; and Plutarch, de 
Audiend. Poetis, c. 4. t.i. p. 70, Wytt. 

1 Aristophan. Ran, 840.— 

© TT@pUALOTVANEKT AS 
Kal rr@yoroe Kat paxtoouppanrdadn’ 
See also Aristophan. Acharn. 385-422. For an unfavourable criticism 
upon such proceeding, see Aristot. Poet. 27. 
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by his enemies to have only reproduced in sub- 
stance the pre-existing tales,—the illicit and fatal 
passion depicted in several of his female characters, 
such as Phedra and Sthenobcea. His opponents 
admitted that these stories were true, but contended 
that they ought to be kept back and not produced 
upon the stage,—a proof both of the continued my- 
thical faith and of the more sensitive ethical criti- 
cism of his age’. The marriage of the six daugh- 
ters to the six sons of Atolus is of Homeric origin, 
and stands now, though briefly stated, in the Odys- 
sey: but the incestuous passion of Macareus and 
Canacé, embodied by Euripidés? in the lost tra- 


1 Aristophan. Ran. 1050.— 

Eurip. Ildtepov 8 ovK dvta Abyov rovtToy wept THs Paidpas EvveOyka ; 
ASCH. MGA@ aXN bv aXN arroxpUrrewy xp7y TO TovNnpoy Tov ye TroLnTHY, 
Kal pr) mapayew pnde didackery. 

Inthe Hercules Furens, Kuripidés puts in relief and even exaggerates 
the worst elements of the ancient mythes: the implacable hatred of 
Héré towards Héraklés is pushed so far as to deprive him of his rea- 
son (by sending down Iris and the unwilling Avoca), and thus inten- 
tionally to drive him to slay his wife and children with his own hands. 

2 Aristoph. Ran. 849, 1041, 1080; Thesmophor. 547 ; Nubes, 1354. 
Grauert, De Media Grecorum Comeedia in Rheinisch. Museum, 2nd 
Jahrs. 1 Heft, p. 51. It suited the plan of the drama of olus, as 
composed by Euripidés, to place in the mouth of Macareus a formal 
recommendation of incestuous marriages: probably this contributed 
much to offend the Athenian public. See Dionys. Hal. Rhetor. ix. 
p- 355. 

About the liberty of intermarriage among relatives, mdicated in Ho- 
mer, parents and children being alone excepted, see Terpstra, Antiquitas 
Homerica, cap. xii. p. 104. 

Ovid, whose poetical tendencies led him chiefly to copy Euripidés, 
observes (Trist. i. 1, 380)— 

“ Omne genus scripti gravitate Tragoedia vincit, 
ieee quoque materiam semper amoris habet. 
Nam quid in Hippolyto nisi ceecze flamma noverce ? 
Nobilis est Canace fratris amore sui.”’ 

This is the reverse of the truth in regard to Zischylus and Sophoklés, 

and only very partially true in respect to Euripidés. 
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gedy called Aulus, drew upon him severe censure. 
Moreover he often disconnected the horrors of the 
old legends with those religious agencies by which 
they had been originally forced on, prefacing them 
by motives of a more refined character, which car- 
ried no sense of awful compulsion: thus the con- 
siderations by which the Euripidean Alkmeoén was 
reduced to the necessity of killing his mother ap- 
peared to Aristotle ridiculous!. After the time of 
this great poet, his successors seem to have fol- 
lowed him in breathing into their characters the 
spirit of common life, but the names and plot were 
still borrowed from the stricken mythical families 
of Tantalus, Kadmus, &c. : and the heroic exaltation 
of all the individual personages introduced, as con- 
trasted with the purely human character of the 
Chorus, is still numbered by Aristotle among the 
essential points of the theory of tragedy’. 

The tendency then of Athenian tragedy — power- 
fully manifested in Auschylus, and never wholly 
lost—was to uphold an unquestioning faith anda 
reverential estimate of the general mythical world 
and its personages, but to treat the particular nar- 
ratives rather as matter for the emotions than as 
recitals of actual fact. The logographers worked 


1 Aristot. Ethic. Nicom. mi. 1, 8. kai yap rov Evpiridov ’AdXkpalova 
yerota caiverar Ta dvayxdcayta pyntpoxtovnoa. (In the lost tragedy 
called ’AXkpaloy 6 dia Vodidos.) 

2 Avistot. Poetic. 26-27. And im his Problemata also, in giving the 
reason why the Hypo-Dorian and Hypo-Phrygian musical modes were 
never assigned to the Chorus, he says— 

Tatra S€ dupa xdp@ pev dvappoora, Tots de amd oKnyns oikeidrepa. 
Exeivoe pev yap npoay pipntac’ ot Oe iyepoves TOY apxaley pdvor Hoav 
Hpwes, ol Sé Aaot dvOporo, dv €otiv 6 xdpos. Awd kat dppd er ad’Ta@ 76 


\ Nae “ ne x \ ay ae 6 \ ‘ 
yoepov Kal NOVXLOV nUOS KAL MEAOS AVOPwWTLKa yap. 
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along with them to the first of these two ends, but 
not to the second. Their grand object was, to cast 
the mythes into a continuous readable series, and 
they were in consequence compelled to make selec- 
tion between inconsistent or contradictory narra- 
tives; to reject some narratives as false, and to 
receive others as true. But their preference was 
determined more by their sentiments as to what 
was appropriate, than by any pretended historical 
test. Pherekydés, Akusilaus and Hellanikus! did 
not seek to banish miraculous or fantastic incidents 
from the mythical world ; they regarded it as peo- 
pled with loftier beings, and expected to find in it 
phenomena not paralleled in their own.degenerate 
days. ‘They reproduced the fables as they found 
them in the poets, rejecting little except the dis- 
crepancies, and producing ultimately what they 
believed to be not only a continuous but an exact 
and trustworthy history of the past—wherein they 
carry indeed their precision to such a length, that 
Hellanikus gives the year, and even the day, of the 
capture of Troy’. 

Hekatzus of Milétus (500 z.c.), anterior to Phe- 
rekydés and Hellanikus, is the earliest writer in 
whom we can detect any disposition to disallow the 
prerogative and specialty of the mythes, and to 
soften down their characteristic prodigies, some of 
which however still find favour in his eyes, as in 
the case of the speaking ram who carried Phryxus 
over the Hellespont. He pronounced the Grecian 


1 See Miller, Prolegom. zu eimer wissenschaftlichen Mythologie, 
e. 1. p. 93. 
* Hellanic. Fragment. 143, ed. Didot. 
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fables to be ‘‘ many and ridiculous” ; whether from 
their discrepancies or from their intrinsic improba- 
bilities we do not know: and we owe to him the 
first attempt to force them within the limits of hi- 
storical credibility ; as where he transforms the 
three-headed Cerberus, the dog of Hadés, into a 
serpent inhabiting a cavern on Cape ‘l’wenarus—and 
Geryon of Erytheia into a king of Epirus rich in 
herds of oxen’. Hekatzus traced the genealogy 
of himself and the gens to which he belonged 
through a line of fifteen progenitors up to an initial 
god?,—the clearest proof both of his profound faith 
in the reality of the mythical world, and of his re- 
ligious attachment to it as the point of junction 
between the human and the divine personality. 

We have next to consider the historians, espe- 


’ Hekateei Fragm, ed. Didot, 332, 346, 349; Schol. Apollén. Rhod. 
1. 256; Athene. i. p. 133; Skylax, c. 26. 

Perhaps Hekatzus was induced to look for Erytheia in Epirus by 
the brick-red colour of the earth there in many places, noticed by Pou- 
queville and other travellers (Voyage dans la Gréce, vol. 1. 248: see 
Klausen, Mneas und die Penaten, vol. i. p. 222). “Exaratos 6 MiuAnovos— 
Adyov etpev eixdra, Pausan. iti. 25,4. He seems to have written expressly 
concerning the fabulous Hyperboreans, and to have upheld the common 
faith against doubts which had begun to rise in his time: the derisory 
notice of Hyperboreans in Herodotus is probably directed against Heka- 
teeus, iv. 36; Schol. Apoll6n. Rhod. ii. 675; Dioddér. ii. 47. 

It is maintained by Mr. Clinton (Fast. Hell. u. p. 480) and others 
(see not. ad Fragment. Hecatzi, p. 30, ed. Didot), that the work on the 
Hyperboreans was written by Hekateus of Abdera, a literary Greek of 
the age of Ptolemy Philadelphus—not by Hekateeus of Milétus. I do 
not concur in this opinion. I thmk it much more probable that the 
earlier Hekatzeus was the author spoken of. 

The distinguished position held by Hekatzeus at Milétus is marked 
not only by the notice which Herodotus takes of his opinions on public 
matters, but also by his negotiation with the Persian satrap Artapher- 
nes on behalf of his countrymen (Diocdr. Excerpt. xlvii. p. 41, ed. 
Dindorf ). 

* Herodot. u. 143. 
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cially Herodotus and Thucydidés. Like Hekateus, 
Thucydidés belonged to a gens which traced its 
descent from Ajax, and through Ajax to Atakus 
and Zeus!. Herodotus modestly implies that he 
himself had no such privilege to boast of*. Their 
curiosity respecting the past had no other materials 
to work upon except the mythes; but these they 
found already cast by the logographers into a con- 
tinuous series, and presented as an aggregate of 
antecedent history, chronologically deduced from 
the times of the gods. In common with the body 
of the Greeks, both Herodotus and Thucydidés 
had imbibed that complete and unsuspecting belief 
in the general reality of mythical antiquity, which 
was interwoven with the religion and the patriot- 
ism, and all the public demonstrations of the Hel- 
lenic world. To acquaint themselves with the ge- 
nuine details of this foretime, was an inquiry highly 
interesting to them: but the increased positive 
tendencies of their age, as well as their own habits 
of personal investigation, had created in them an 
historical sense in regard to the past as well as to 
the present. Having acquired a habit of appre- 
clating the intrinsic tests of historical credibility 
and probability, they found the particular narra- 
tives of the poets and logographers, inadmissible as 
a whole even in the eyes of Hekatzeus, still more at 
variance with their stricter canons of criticism. 
And we thus observe in them the constant struggle, 
as well as the resulting compromise, between these 
two opposite tendencies ; on one hand a firm belief 
in the reality of the mythical world, on the other 
* Marcellin. Vit. Thucyd. init. 2 Herodot. 1. 143. 
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hand an inability to accept the details which their 
only witnesses, the poets and logographers, told 
them respecting it. 

Each of them however performed the process in 
his own way. Herodotus is a man of deep and 
anxious religious feeling: he often recognises the 
special judgements of the gods as determining hi- 
storical events: his piety is also partly tinged with 
that mystical vein which the last two centuries had 
gradually infused into the religion of the Greeks— 
for he is apprehensive of giving offence to the gods 
by reciting publicly what he has heard respecting 
them; he frequently stops short in his narrative 
and intimates that there is a sacred legend, but 
that he will not tell it: in other cases, where he 
feels compelled to speak out, he entreats forgive- 
ness for doing so from the gods and heroes. Some- 
times he will not even mention the name of a god, 
though he generally thinks himself authorised to 
do so, the names being matter of public notoriety!. 
Such pious reserve, which the open-hearted Hero- 
dotus avowedly proclaims as chaining up his tongue, 
affords a striking contrast with the plain-spoken 
and unsuspecting tone of the ancient epic, as well as 


1 Herodot. ii. 3, 51, 61, 65,170. He alludes briefly (c. 51) to an ips 
Adyos which was communicated in the Samothracian mysteries, but he 
does not mention what it was: also about the Thesmophoria, or reXer?) 
of Démétér (ce. 171). 

Kai rept pev Trovrwy Toaavra nly eirovot, Kal Tapa T@V Oedy kal Npowv 
evpevera ein (c. 45), 

Compare similar scruples on the part of Pausanias (viii. 25 and 37). 

The passage of Herodotus (1. 3) is equivocal, and has been under- 
stood in more ways than one (see Lobeck, Aglaopham. p. 1287). 

The aversion of Dionysius of .Halikarnassus to reveal the divine se- 
crets is not less powerful (see A. R. i. 67, 68), and Pausanias passim. 
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of the popular legends, wherein the gods and their 
proceedings were the familiar and interesting sub- 
jects of common talk as well as of common sym- 
pathy, without ceasing to inspire both fear and re- 
verence. 

Herodotus expressly distinguishes, in the com- 
parison of Polvkratés with Minds, the human race 
to which the former belonged, from the divine or 
heroic race which comprised the latter'. But he 
has a firm belief in the authentic personality and 
parentage of all the names in the mythes, divine, 
heroic and human, as well as in the trustworthiness 
of their chronology computed by generations. He 
counts back 1600 years from his own day to that 
of Semelé, mother of Dionysus; 900 years to Hé- 
raklés, and 800 years to Penelopé, the Trojan war 
being a little earlier in date”. Indeed even the 
longest of these periods must have seemed to him 
comparatively short, seeing that he apparently ac- 
cepts the prodigious series of years which the Egyp- 
tians professed to draw from a recorded chronology 
—17/,000 years from their god Héraklés, and 15,000 
years from their god Osiris or Dionysus, down to 
their king Amasis? (550 B.c.). So much was his 
imagination familiarised with these long chronolo- 
gical computations barren of events, that he treats 
Homer and Hesiod as ‘‘ men of yesterday,” though 
separated from his own age by an interval which he 
reckons as four hundred years‘. 


™ Herod: in, 122. * Herod. i. 145. 

° Herodot. ii. 43-145. Kal radra Aiyurrvot atpexews hac enicracba, 
dei Te Koyt(dpevor Kal del dmoypaddpevor Ta Erea. 

* Herodot. 11.53. péxpe ob mpany re kal yOes, ds elmetv Ayo. “Hoiodoy 
VOL. 1. 2M 
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Herodotus had been profoundly impressed with 
what he saw and heard in Egypt. The wonderful 


monuments, the evident antiquity, and the peculiar 


civilization of that country, acquired such prepon- 
derance in his mind over his own native legends, 
that he is disposed to trace even the oldest religious 
names or institutions of Greece to Egyptian or 
Phoenician original, setting aside in favour of this 
hypothesis the Grecian legends of Dionysus and 
Pan'. The oldest Grecian mythical genealogies 
are thus made ultimately to lose themselves in 
Egyptian or Phoenician antiquity, and in the full 
extent of these genealogies Herodotus firmly be- 
hieves. It does not seem that any doubt had ever 
crossed his mind as to the real personality of those 
who were named or described in the popular mythes: 
all of them have once had reality, either as men, 
as heroes, or as gods. The eponyms of cities, 
démés and tribes, are all comprehended in this af- 
firmative category ; the supposition of fictitious per- 
sonages being apparently never entertained. Deu- 
kahén, Hellén, Dérus*,—I6n, with his four sons, 
the eponyms of the old Athenian tribes*,—the au- 
tochthonous Titakus and Dekelus*.—Danaus, Lyn- 
keus, Perseus, Amphitryon, Alkména, and Hera- 
klés*,—Talthybius, the heroic progenitor of the 
privileged heraldic gens at Sparta,—the Tyndarids 


yup kai" Opunpor nhixiny tetpakociowt erect Soxéw pev mpeaBurépovs ye- 
verOat, Kal ov mA€oct. 

1 Herodot. u. 146. 2 Herod. i. 56. 

3 Herod. v. 66. 4 Herod. ix. 73. 

° Herod. n. 43-44, 91-98, 171-182 (the Egyptians admitted the 
truth of the Greek legend, that Perseus had come to Libya to fetch the 
Gorgon’s head). | 
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and Helena!,—Agamemnon, Menelaus, and Ores- 
tés?,—Nestér and his son Peisistratus,—Asopus, 
Thébé, and A“gina,—Inachus and I6, Avétés and 
Médea?,— Melanippus, Adrastus, and Amphiaraus, 
as well as Jason and the Argé+,—all these are oc- 
cupants of the real past time, and predecessors of 
himself and his contemporaries. In the veins of the 
Lacedeemonian kings flowed the blood both of Kad- 
mus and of Danaus, their splendid pedigree being 
traceable to both of these great mythical names: 
Herodotus carries the lineage up through Héraklés 
first to Perseus and Danaé, then through Danaé to 
Akrisius and the Egyptian Danaus; but he drops 
the paternal lineage when he comes to Perseus (inas- 
much as Perseus is the son of Zeus by Danaé, without 
any reputed human father, such as Amphitry6n was 
to Héraklés), and then follow the higher members of 
the series through Danaé alone’. He also pursues 
the same regal genealogy, through the mother of 
Eurysthenés and Proclés, up to Polynikés, Cidipus, 
Laius, Labdakus, Polydérus and Kadmus; and he 
assigns various ancient inscriptions which he saw 
in the temple of the Ismenian Apollo at Thébes, to 
the ages of Laius and QC&dipus®. Moreover the 
sieges of Thébes and Troy,—the Argonautic expedi- 
tion,—the invasion of Attica by the Amazons,—the 
protection of the Herakleids, and the defeat and 


® Herod. iv. 113-120; iv. 145; wir 134. 
2 Herod. i. 67-68; in.113; vii. 159. 

* Hoerodst, 1,2). 45 w. 81; 65. 

* Herod, 1. 5251. 1453 -v: 67 ; vii. 198. 
° Herod. vi. 52-53. 

® Herod. iv. 147; v. 59-61. 
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death of Eurystheus, by the Athenians'!,—the death 
of Mékisteus and Tydeus before Thébes by the 
hands of Melanippus, and the touching calamities 
of Adrastus and Amphiaraus connected with the 
same enterprise,—the sailing of Kastor and Pollux 
in the Argd?,—the abductions of 16, Eurépa, Mé- 
dea and Helena,—the emigration of Kadmus in 
quest of Eurdpa, and his coming to Boedtia, as well 
as the attack of the Greeks upon Troy to recover 
Helen?,—all these events seem to him portions of 
past history, not less unquestionably certain, though 
more clouded over by distance and misrepresenta- 
tion, than the battles of Salamis and Mykalé. 

But though Herodotus is thus easy of faith in 
regard both to the persons and to the general facts 
of Grecian mythes, yet when he comes to discuss 
particular facts taken separately, we find him ap- 
plying to them stricter tests of historical credibi- 
lity, and often disposed to reject as well the mira- 
culous as the extravagant. ‘Thus even with repect 
to Héraklés, he censures the levity of the Greeks 
in ascribing to him absurd and incredible exploits ; 
he tries their assertion by the philosophical standard 
of nature, or of determinate powers and conditions 
governing the course of events. ‘‘ How is it con- 
sonant to nature (he asks), that Héraklés, being, as 
he was, according to the statement of the Greeks, 
a man, should kill many thousand persons? I 
pray that indulgence may be shown to me both by 

1 Herod. v. 61; ix. 27-28. 


2 Herod. 1. 52; 1v. 145; v. 67. 
3 Herod. 1. 1-4; n. 49, 113; iv. 147; v.94, 
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gods and heroes for saying so much as this.” The 


religious feelings of Herodotus here told him that 
he was trenching upon the utmost limits of admis- 
sible scepticism’. 

Another striking instance of the disposition of 
Herodotus to rationalise the miraculous narratives 
of the current mythes, is to be found in his account 
of the oracle of Dodona and its alleged Egyptian 
origin. Here, if in any case, a miracle was not only 
in full keeping, but apparently indispensable to 
satisfy the exigences of the religious sentiment ; 
anything less than a miracle would have appeared 
tame and unimpressive to the visitors of so revered 
a spot, much more to the residents themselves. Ac- 
cordingly, Herodotus heard, both from the three 
priestesses and from the Dodonzans generally, that 
two black doves had started at the same time from 
Thébes in Egypt: one of them went to Libya, 
where it directed the Libyans to establish the oracle 
of Zeus Ammon; the other came to the grove of 
Dédoéna, and perched on one of the venerable oaks, 
proclaiming with a human voice that an oracle of 
Zeus must be founded on that very spot. The in- 


' Herod. ii. 45. Aéyovor d€ wodAa kai dda dveriokerras of "EAXnves’ 
eunOns S€ adtréwy Kal d0e 6 piOds ett, Tov wept TOU “Hpakhéos A€éyouct 
veseeseee Ete Oe Eva edvta tov ‘Hpakhéa, kal €rt dvOpwmov.ws.6n pact, Kas 
puciy exer Toddas pupiddas hovetoars-Kat.wepl pev rovtov tocabra 
jpiv cimodot, kal mapa Tov bedy Kai.mapa.rdy hpdov eipéveca ein. 

We may also notice the manner in which the historian criticises the 
stratagem whereby Peisistratus established himself as despot at Athens 
—hby dressing up the stately Athenian woman Phyé in the costume of 
the goddess Athéné, and passing off her injunctions as the commands 
of the goddess; the Athenians accepted her with unsuspecting faith, 
and received Peisistratus at her command. Herodotus treats the 
whole affair as a piece of extravagant silliness, mpdypa cinOéorarov 
paxpé (i. 60) 
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Junction of the speaking dove was respectfully 
obeyed!, 

Such was the tale related and believed at Do- 
déna. But Herodotus had also heard, from the 
priests at Thébes in Egypt, a different tale, ascri- 
bing the origin of all the prophetic establishments, 
in Greece as well as in Libya, to two sacerdotal 
women, who had been carried away from Thébes 
by some Phcenician merchants and sold, the one in 
Greece, the other in Libya. The Theban priests 
boldly assured Herodotus that much pains had 
been taken to discover what had become of these 
women so exported, and that the fact of their ha- 
ving been taken to Greece and Libya had been 
accordingly verified’. 

The historian of Halicarnassus cannot for a mo- 
ment think of admitting the miracle which har- 
monised so well with the feelings of the priestesses 
and the Dodonzans’. ‘‘ How (he asks) could a 
dove speak with human voice ?”’ But the narrative 
of the priests at Thébes, though its prodigious im- 
probability hardly requires to be stated, yet in- 
volved no positive departure from the laws of nature 


1 Herod. ii. 55. Awdevaiey dé ai ipniar...... éAeyov TavTa, TVY@pOAd- 
yeov S€ adi kai of GAXot Awdavaior ot mepi TO ipdv. 

The miracle sometimes takes another form; the oak at Dédéna was 
itself once endued with speech (Dionys. Hal. Ars Rhetoric. i. 6; 
Strabo). 

2 Herod. nu. 54. 

3 Herod. 1. 57. "Evel rém.rpom@. dy medeids ye avOparnin porn pbéy- 
Earo ; 

According to one statement, the word HeAecas in the Thessalian dia- 
lect meant both a dove and a prophetess (Scriptor. Rer. Mythicarum, 
ed. Bode, i. 96). Had there been any truth in this, Herodotus could 
hardly have failed to notice it, masmuch as it would exactly have helped 
him out of the difficulty which he felt. 
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and possibility, and therefore Herodotus makes no 
difficulty in accepting it. The curious circumstance 
is, that he turns the native Dodonzan legend into 
a figurative representation, or rather a misrepre- 
sentation, of the supposed true story told by the 
Theban priests. According to his interpretation, 
the woman who came from Thébes to Dédéna was 
called a dove, and affirmed to utter sounds like a 
bird, because she was non-Hellenic and spoke a 
foreign tongue : when she learned to speak the lan- 
guage of the country, it was then said that the 
dove spoke with a human voice. And the dove 
was moreover called black, because of the woman’s 
Egyptian colour. 

That Herodotus should thus bluntly reject a mi- 
racle, recounted to him by the prophetic women 
themselves as the prime circumstance in the or- 
gines of this holy place, is a proof of the hold which 
habits of dealing with historical evidence had ac- 
quired over his mind; and the awkwardness of his 
explanatory mediation between the dove and the 
woman, marks not less his anxiety, while discard- 
ing the legend, to let it softly down into a story 
quasi-historical and not intrinsically incredible. 

We may observe another example of the uncon- 
scious tendency of Herodotus to eliminate from the 
mythes the idea of special aid from the gods, in his 
remarks upon Melampus. He designates Melam- 
pus ‘‘asaclever man, who had acquired for himself 
the art of prophecy”; and had procured through 
Kadmus much information about the religious rites 
and customs of Egypt, many of which he introduced 
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into Greece'—especially the name, the sacrifices, 
and the phallic processions of Dionysus: he adds, 
‘‘ that Melampus himself did not accurately com- 
prehend or bring out the whole doctrine, but wise 
men who came after him made the necessary addi- 
tions’.”” Though the name of Melampus is here 
maintained, the character described* is something 
in the vein of Pythagoras—totally different from 
the great seer and leech of the old epic mythes— 
the founder of the gifted family of the Amythaonids, 
and the grandfather of Amphiaraus+. But that 
which is most of all at variance with the genuine le- 
gendary spirit, is the opinion expressed by Herodo- 
tus (and delivered with some emphasis as his own), 
that Melampus ‘‘ was a clever man who had ac- 
quired for himself prophetic powers.”’ Such a sup- 
position would have appeared inadmissible to Ho- 


1 Herod. ii. 49. “Eyo pev voy nut MeAdurroda yevdspevoy avdpa_gopor, 
pavricny Te €@vTo ovoTioat, kal rvOspevov amr Alytmrou, GAXa Te TONKA 
€onynoacOa “EdAnot, Kai Ta Tept Tov Aidyucor, OALya ai’Te@y Tapah- 
AdEarta. 

2 Herod. ii. 49. ’Arpexéws prev od mavra ovAdaBay Tov Adyor eyve* 
(Melampus) aA of émiyevdpevot TovT@ copioral peCsvas e&€pyvar. 

3 Compare Herod. iv. 95; ii. 81. “EAAjvav od TO dobevertare 
cogpiacty IUvayopa. 

* Homer, Odyss. xi. 290; xv. 225. Apollodor. i. 9, 11-12. Hesiod, 
Eoiai, Fragm. 55, ed. Diintzer (p. 43)— 

"AAKHY pev yap eeaxkev “OdAvpruos Alakidnot, 
Novy © ’ApvOaovidats, mAovrov & errop ’Atpeidyor. 
also Frag. 34 (p. 38), and Frag. 65 (p. 45); Schol. Apoll. Rhod. i. 138. 

Herodotus notices the celebrated mythical narrative of Melampus 
healing the deranged Argive women (ix. 34) ; according to the original 
legend, the daughters of Proetus. In the Hesiodic Koiai (Fr. 16, Diintz.; 
Apollod. 11. 2) the distemper of the Proetid females was ascribed to their 
having repudiated the rites and worship of Dionysus (Akusilaus indeed 
assigned a different cause), which shows that the old fable recognised 
a connection between Melampus and these rites, 
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mer or Hesiod, or indeed to Solon in the preceding 
century, in whose view even inferior arts come from 
the gods, while Zeus or Apollo bestows the power 
of prophesying!. The intimation of such an opi- 
nion by Herodotus, himself a thoroughly pious man, 
marks the sensibly diminished omnipresence of the 
gods, and the increasing tendency to look for the 
explanation of phenomena among more visible and 
determinate agencies. 

We may make a similar remark on the dictum 
of the historian respecting the narrow defile of 
Tempé, forming the embouchure of the Péneus and 
the efflux of all the waters from the Thessalian 
basin. The Thessalians alleged that this whole 
basin of Thessaly had once been a lake, but that 
Poseidon had split the chain of mountains and 
opened the efflux?; upon which primitive belief, 


1 Homer, Thad, 1. 72-87; xv. 412. Odyss. xv. 245-252; iv. 233. 
Sometimes the gods imspired prophecy for the special occasion, without 
conferrmg upon the party the permanent gift and status of a prophet 
(compare Odyss. 1. 202; xvii. 383). Solén, Fragm. xi. 48-53, Schneide- 
win :— 

"AdXov pavtw €Onkev dva€ éExdepyos "Aroha, 
"Eyva © avdpi caxov thdobev épxydpevor, 
“Qu ovvopaprncact Oeol......4.. 

Herodotus himself reproduces the old belief in the special gift of pro- 
phetic power by Zeus and Apollo, in the story of Euenius of Apollénia 
(ix. 94). 

See the fine ode of Pindar describing the birth and inspiration of 
Jamus, eponymous father of the great prophetic family in Elis called 
the Jamids (Herodot. ix. 33), Pindar, Olymp. vi. 40-75. About Teire- 
sias, Sophoc. Cid. Tyr. 283-410, Neither Nestér not Odysseus pos- 
sesses the gift of prophecy. | 

* More than one tale is found elsewhere, similar to this about the 
defile of Tempé :— 

‘* A tradition exists that this part of the country was once a lake, and 
that Solomon commanded two deeves or geni, named Ard and Beel, 
to turn off the water into the Caspian, which they effected by cutting a 
passage through the mountains; and a city, erected in the newly-formed 
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thoroughly conformable to the genius of Homer 
and Hesiod, Herodotus comments as follows : ‘‘ The 
Thessalian statement is reasonable. For whoever 
thinks that Poseidén shakes the earth, and that the 
rifts of an earthquake are the work of that god, will, 
on seeing the defile in question, say that Poseidon 
has caused it. For the rift of the mountains is, 
as appeared to me (when I saw it), the work of an 
earthquake.’ Herodotus admits the reference to 
Poseidén, when pointed out to him, but it stands— 
only in the background: what is present to his 
mind is, the phenomenon of the earthquake, not 
as a special act, but as part of a system of habitual 
operations}. 


plain, was named after them Ard-u-beel.” (Sketches on the Shores of 
the Caspian, by W. R. Holmes.) 

Also about the plain of Santa Fe di Bogota, in South America, that 
it was once under water, until Bochica cleft the mountains and opened 
a channel of egress (Humboldt, Vues des Cordilléres, p. 87-88); and 
about the plateau of Kashmir (Humboldt, Asie Centrale, vol. i. p. 102), 
drained in a like miraculous manner by the samt Kasyapa. The man- 
ner in which conjectures, derived from local configuration or peculiari- 
ties, are often made to assume the form of traditions, is well-remarked 
by the same illustrious traveller :—‘‘ Ce qui se présente comme une tra- 
dition, n’est souvent que le reflet de impression que laisse aspect des 
lieux. Des banes de coquilles 4 demi-fossiles, répandues dans les isthmes 
ou sur des plateaux, font naitre, méme chez les hommes les moins avancés 
dans la culture intellectuelle, ’idée de grandes inondations, d’anciennes 
communications entre des bassins limitrophes. Des opinions, que l’on 
pourroit appeler systématiques, se trouvent dans les foréts de VP Orénoque 
comme dans les iles de la Mer du Sud. Dans lune et dans l’autre de 
ces contrées, elles ont pris la forme des traditions.” (A. von Humboldt, 
Asie Centrale, vol. u. p. 147.) Compare a similar remark in the same 
work and volume, p. 286-294. 

* Herodot. vii. 129, (Poseidon was worshiped as Herpatos in Thessaly, 
in commemoration of this geological interference : Schol. Pindar. Pyth. 
iv. 245.) Tod d€ madavov A€yerat, Ovk edvTOS Kw TOD adAGVos Kal SteKpdouU 
TOUTOU, TOUS TOTAPLOUS TOUTOUS......04 péovras Trotety THY Cecoadinv racay 
méhayos. Advrol wév vuy C€acadrot AEyovor Hocedwva wownoa Toy av- 
ava, OC ob peer 6 MIyvesos, oikdra Aéyovtes. “Oris yap vomiter Tocet- 
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Herodotus adopts the Egyptian version of the 
legend of Troy, founded on that capital variation 
which seems to have originated with Stesichorus, 
and according to which Helen never left Sparta 
at all—her ezdélon had been taken to Troy in her 
place. Upon this basis a new story had been 
framed, midway between Homer and Stesichorus, 
representing Paris to have really carried off Helen 
from Sparta, but to have been driven by storms to 
Egypt, where she remained during the whole siege 
of Troy, having been detained by Proteus, the 
king of the country, until Menelaus came to re- 


déova THY yny cele, kal Ta SteoTeSTa TO GEeLapOv Tod Deod TovTOU epya 
eivat, Kal dy éxeivo dav dain Mocedéova ronoa. “Eoti yap cevopov 
épyov, &s epol epaivero eivar, 7 Sidatracis Tov otpéwy. In another case 
(vii. 129), Herodotus believes that Poseidon produced a preternaturally 
high tide.inorder to punish the Persians, who had insulted his temple 
near Potideea : here was a special motive for the god to exert his power. 

This remark of Herodotus illustrates the hostile ridicule cast by 
Aristophanés (in the Nubes) upon Socratés, on the score of alleged im- 
piety, because he belonged to a school of philosophers (though in point 
of fact he discountenanced that line of study) who introduced physical 
laws and forces in place of the personal agency of the gods. The old 
man Strepsiades inquires from Socrates, Who rains? Who thunders? 
To which Socratés replies, “‘ Not Zeus, but the Nephele, 7. e. the clouds : 
you never saw rain without clouds.” Strepsiades then proceeds to in- 
quire—* But who is it that compels the clouds to move onward? is it not 
Zeus?” Socratés—* Not at all; it is ethereal rotation.” Strepsiades 
— Rotation? that had escaped me: Zeus then no longer exists, and 
Rotation reigns in his place.” 
STREPS. ‘O 0 dvaykd{wy é€oti ris adtas (Nepédas), ovx 6 Zevs, Sore 

péperOa ; 
Socrar. "Hkior’, dX aidépios Sivos. 
STREPS. Aivos ; routi pw eden Oer— 
‘O Zevs otk dv, GAN avr adrod Aivos vuvi Bacirevov. 

To the same effect v. 1454, Aivos Baowhever rov AV e&eAntaxds—* Ro- 
tation has driven out Zeus, and reigns in his place.” 

If Aristophanés had had as strong a wish to turn the public antipa- 
thies against Herodotus as against Socratés and Enripidés, the explana- 
tion here given would have afforded him a plausible show of truth for 
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claim her after his triumph. The Egyptian priests, 
with their usual boldness of assertion, professed to 
have heard the whole story from Menelaus himself 
—the Greeks had besieged Troy, in the full per- 
suasion that Helen and the stolen treasures were 
within the walls, nor would they ever believe the 
repeated denials of the Trojans as to the fact of 
her presence. In intimating his preference for the 
Egyptian narrative, Herodotus betrays at once his 
perfect and unsuspecting confidence that he is deal- 
ing with genuine matter of history, and his entire 


doing so; and it is highly probable that the Thessalians would have 
been sufficiently displeased with the view of Herodotus to sympathise 
in the poet’s attack upon him. The pomt would have been made 
(waiving metrical considerations)— 

Zeropos Pacwrever, Tov Llowerb@yv e&eAndakos. 
The comment of Herodotus upon the Thessalian view seems almost as 
if it were intended to guard against this very inference. 

Other accounts ascribed the cutting of the defile of Tempe to Heéra- 
klés (Diodér. iv. 18). 

Respecting the ancient Grecian faith which recognised the displea- 
sure of Poseidon as the cause of earthquakes, see Xenoph. Hellen. mi. 
3,2; Thucydid.i. 127; Strabo, xii. p. 579 ; Dioddr. xv. 48-49. It ceased 
to give universal satisfaction even so early as the time of Thalés and 
Anaximenés (see Aristot. Meteorolog. 11. 7-8; Plutarch, Placit. Philos. 
ii. ]5; Seneca, Natural. Quest. vi.6-23); and that philosopher, as well as 
Anaxagoras, Democritus and others, suggested different physical expla- 
nations of the fact. Notwithstanding a dissentient minority, however, 
the old doctrine still contmued to be generally received: and Dicdérus, 
in describing the terrible earthquake in 373 B.c., by which Heliké and 
Bura were destroyed, while he notices those philosophers (probably 
Kallisthenés, Senec. Nat. Queest. vi. 23) who substituted physical causes 
and laws in place of the divine agency, rejects their views and ranks 
himself with the religious public who traced this formidable phano- 
menon to the wrath of Poseidon (xv. 48-49). 

The Romans recognised many different gods as producers of earth- 
quakes; an unfortunate creed, since it exposed them to the danger of 
addressing their prayers to the wrong god:—“ Unde in ritualibus et 
pontificiis observatur, obtemperantibus sacerdotiis caute, ne alio Deo 
pro alio nominato, cum quis corum terram concutiat, piacula commit- 
tantur.’ (Ammian. Marcell. xvu. 7.) 
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distrust of the epic poets, even including Homer, 
upon whose authority that supposed history rested. 
His reason for rejecting the Homeric version is, 
that it teems with historical improbabilities. If 
Helen had been really in Troy (he says), Priam and 
the ‘Trojans would never have been so insane as to 
retain her to their own utter ruin: but it was the 
divine judgement which drove them into the mise- 
rable alternative of neither being able to surrender 
Helen, nor to satisfy the Greeks of the real fact that 
they had never had possession of her—in order that 
mankind might plainly read, in the utter destruc- 
tion of Troy, the great punishments with which 
the gods visit great misdeeds. Homer (Herodotus 
thinks) had heard this story, but designedly de- 
parted from it, because it was not so suitable a sub- 
ject for epic poetry}. 

Enough has been said to show how wide is the 
difference between Herodotus and the logographers 
with their literal transcript of the ancient legends. 
Though he agrees with them in admitting the full 
series of persons and generations, he tries the cir- 
cumstances narrated by a new standard. Scruples 
have arisen in his mind respecting violations of the 
laws of nature: the poets are unworthy of trust, 


’ Herod. it. 116. doxéer dé poe kai “Opnpos tov Adyoy rovrov mubécOae’ 
GAN ov yap bpolws edimpemns jv es THY EmomoLinv Hy TO ETEP@O TO TEP 
expnoaro’ es 6 pernke adtov, dydooas ws Kal TovTOY emirrairo Toy Aéyor. 

Herodotus then produces a passage from the Ihad, with a view to 
prove that Homer knew of the voyage of Paris and Helen to Egypt; 
but the passage proves nothing at all to the point. 

Again (c. 120), his slender confidence in the epic poets breaks out— 
el Xpt TL TOLGL EmoTOLOLOL Xpempevov Eyew. 

It is remarkable that Herodotus is disposed to identify Helen with 
the £civn "Adpodirn whose temple he saw at Memphis (c. 112). 
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and their narratives must be brought into confor- 
mity with historical and ethical conditions, before 
they can be admitted as truth. To accomplish this 
conformity, Herodotus is willing to mutilate the old 
legend in one of its most vital points: he sacrifices 
the personal presence of Helena in Troy, which ran 
through every one of the ancient epic poems belong- 
ing to the Trojan cycle, and is indeed, under the gods, 
the great and present moving force throughout. 

Thucydidés places himself generally in the same 
point of view as Herodotus with regard to mythical 
antiquity, yet with some considerable differences. 
Though manifesting no belief in present miracles or 
prodigies’, he seems to accept without reserve the 
pre-existent reality of all the persons mentioned in 
the mythes, and of the long series of generations 
extending back through so many supposed centu- 
ries: in this category, too, are included the epony- 
mous personages, Hellen, Kekrops, Eumolpus, Pan- 
dion, Amphilochus the son of Amphiarius, and 
Akarnan. But on the other hand, we find no trace 
of that distinction between a human and an heroic 
ante-human race, which Herodotus still admitted ,— 

* Ut conquirere fabulosa (says Tacitus, Hist. 1. 50, a worthy paral- 
lel of Thucydidés) et fictis oblectare legentium animos, procul gravitate 
coepti operis crediderim, ita vulgatis traditisque demere fidem non ausim. 
Die, quo Bebriaci certabatur, avem imusitata specie, apud Regium Le- 
pidum celebri vico consedisse, incole memorant; nec deinde ccetu ho- 
minum aut circumyolitantium alitum, territam pulsamque, donee Otho 
se ipse interficeret : tum ablatam ex oculis: et tempora reputantibus, 
initium finemque miraculi cum Othonis exitu competisse.’’ Suetonius 
(Vesp. 5) recounts a different miracle, in which three eagles appear. 

This passage of Tacitus occurs immediately after his magnificent de- 
scription of the suicide of the emperor Otho, a deed which he contemplates 
with the most fervent admiration. His feelings were ox idently so wrought 
up, that he was content to relax the canons of historical credibility. 
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nor any respect for Egyptian legends. Thucydidés, 
regarding the personages of the mythes as men of 
the same breed and stature with his own contem- 
poraries, not only tests the acts imputed to them 
by the same limits of credibility, but presumes in 
them the same political views and feelings as he 
was accustomed to trace in the proceedings of Pei- 
sistratus or Periklés. He treats the Trojan war 
as a great political enterprise, undertaken by all 
Greece ; brought into combination through the im- 
posing power of Agamemnon, not (according to the 
legendary narrative) through the influence of the 
oath exacted by Tyndareus. Then he explains how 
the predecessors of Agamemnon arrived at so vast 
a dominion—beginning with Pelops, who came over 
(as he says) from Asia with great wealth among 
the poor Peloponnésians, and by means of this 
wealth so aggrandised himself, though a foreigner, 
as to become the eponym of the peninsula. Next 
followed his son Atreus, who acquired aiter the 
death of Eurystheus the dominion of Mykéne, 
which had before been possessed by the descend- 
ants of Perseus: here the old legendary tale, which 
described Atreus as having been banished by his 
father Pelops in consequence of the murder of his 
elder brother Chrysippus, is invested with a poll- 
tical bearing, as explaining the reason why Atreus 
retired to Mykéne. Another legendary tale—the 
defeat and death of Eurystheus by the fugitive 
Herakleids in Attica, so celebrated in Attic tragedy 
as having given occasion to the generous protect- 
ing intervention of Athens—is also introduced as 
furnishing the cause why Atreus succeeded to the 
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deceased Kurystheus: ‘‘for Atreus, the maternal 
uncle of Eurystheus, had been entrusted by the 
latter with his government during the expedition 
into Attica, and had effectually courted the people, 
who were moreover in great fear of being attacked 
by the Herakleids.”? Thus the Pelopids acquired the 
supremacy in Peloponnésus, and Agamemnén was 
enabled to get together his 1200 ships and 100,000 
men for the expedition against Troy. Considering 
that contingents were furnished from every portion 
of Greece, Thucydidés regards this as a small num- 
ber, treating the Homeric catalogue as an authentic 
muster-roll, perhaps rather exaggerated than other- 
wise. He then proceeds to teli us why the arma- 
ment was not larger: many more men could have 
been furnished, but there was not sufficient money 
to purchase provisions for their subsistence ; hence 
they were compelled, after landing and gaining a 
victory, to fortify their camp, to divide their army, 
and to send away one portion for the purpose of 
cultivating the Chersonese, and another portion to 
sack the adjacent towns. ‘This was the grand rea- 
son why the siege lasted so long as ten years. For 
if it had been possible to keep the whole army to- 
gether, and to act with an undivided force, Troy 
would have been taken both earlier and at smaller 
cost’. 

Such is the general sketch of the war of Troy, 
as given by Thucydides. So different is it from 
the genuine epical narrative, that we seem hardly 
to be reading a description of the same event ; still 
less should we imagine that the event was known, 


* Thueyd. i, 9-12. 
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to him as well as to us, only through the epic 
poets themselves. The men, the numbers, and 
the duration of the siege, do indeed remain the 
same; but the cast and juncture of events, the 
determining forces, and the characteristic features, 
are altogether heterogeneous. But, like Herodotus, 
and still more than Herodotus, Thucydidés was 
under the pressure of two conflicting impulses,—he 
shared the general faith in the mythical antiquity, 
but at the same time he could not believe in any 
facts which contradicted the laws of historical cre- 
dibility or probability. He was thus under the 
necessity of torturing the matter of the old mythes 
into conformity with the subjective exigences of 
his own mind: he left out, altered, recombined, 
and supphed new connecting principles and sup- 
posed purposes, until the story became such as no 
one could have any positive reason for calling in 
question: though it lost the impressive mixture of 
religion, romance and individual adventure, which 
constituted its original charm, it acquired a smooth- 
ness and plausibility, and a political ensemble, which 
the critics were satisfied to accept as historical 
truth. And historical truth it would doubtless 
have been, if any independent evidence could have 
been found to sustain it. Had Thucydidés been 
able to produce such new testimony, we should 
have been pleased to satisfy ourselves that the war 
of Troy, as he recounted it, was the real event; of 
which the war of Troy, as sung by the epic poets, 
was a misreported, exaggerated, and ornamented 
recital. But in this case the poets are the only 


real witnesses, and the narrative of Thucydidés is 
VOL. I. 2N 
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a mere extract and distillation from their incredi- 
bilities. 

A few other instances may be mentioned to illus- 
trate the views of Thucydidés respecting various my- 
thical incidents. 1. He treats the residence of the 
Homeric Phzakians at Korkyra as an undisputed 
fact, and employs it partly to explain the efficiency of 
the Korkyrean navy in times preceding the Pelopon- 
nesian war’. 2. He notices with equal confidence 
the story of Téreus and Prokné, daughter of Pan- 
didn, and the murder of the child Itys by Prokné 
his mother and Philoméla ; and he produces this 
ancient mythe with especial reference to the alliance 
between the Athenians and Térés, king of the 
Odrysian Thracians, during the time of the Pelo- 
ponnesian war, intimating that the Odrysian Térés 
was neither of the same family nor of the same 
country as Téreus the husband of Prokné?. The 

I Thucyd.1. 20; 


2 Thucyd. ii. 29. Kai 76 €pyov 76 repli rov "Irv ai yuvaixes ev th yh 
TavtTn émpatav’ troddots O€ Kal Tov TotnTay ev anddvos pynun Aavrsas 7 
dps emavopacra. Eikds dé kal 7d Kndos Tavdiova EvvayacOat tijs 
Ovyarpos Sia TocovTov, ém a@ereia TH mpds aGdhAndovs, padAoy 7 Sia 
TOAA@Y Huepav és "OdSpvaas 6dod. The first of these sentences would 
lead us to infer, if it came from any other pen than that of Thucydidés, 
that the writer believed the metamorphosis of Philoméla into a nightin- 
gale: see above, ch. xi. p. 270. 

The observation respecting the convenience of neighbourhood for the 
marriage is remarkable, and shows how completely Thucydidés regarded 
the event as historical. What would he have said respecting the mar- 
riage of Oreithyia, daughter of Erechtheus, with Boreas, and the pro- 
digious distance which she is reported to have been carried by her hus- 
band? ‘Yrép re mévrov mav7’, ew €oxata xOovds, &e. (Sophoklés ap. 
Strabo. vii. p. 295.) 

From the way in which Thucydidés introduces the mention of this 
event, we see that he intended to correct the misapprehension of his 
countrymen, who having just made an alliance with the Odrysian Térés, 
were led by that circumstance to think of the old mythical Téreus, and 
to regard him as the ancestor of Térés. 
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conduct of Pandion, in giving his daughter Prokné 
in marriage to Téreus, is in his view dictated by 
political motives and interests. 3. He mentions 
the Strait of Messina as the place through which 
Odysseus is said to have sailed’. 4. The Cy- 
clopes and the Lestrygones (he says) were the 
most ancient reported inhabitants of Sicily ; but he 
cannot tell to what race they belonged, nor whence 
they came’. 5. Italy derived its name from Italus 
king of the Sikels. 6. Eryx and Egesta in Sicily 
were founded by fugitive Trojans after the capture 
of ‘Troy ; also Skioné, in the Thracian peninsula 
of Palléné, by Greeks from the Achzan town of Pel- 
léné, stopping thither in their return from the siege 
of Troy: the Amphilochian Argos in the Gulf of 
Ambrakia was in like manner founded by Amphi- 
lochus son of Amphiaraus, in his return from the 
same enterprise. The remorse and mental derange- 
ment of the matricidal Alkmez6n, son of Amphia- 
rius, is also mentioned by Thucydidés’, as well as 
the settlement of his son Akarnan in the country 
called after him Akarnania’*. 


* Thucyd. iv. 24. + Thucyd. vi. 2. 

° Thucyd. ii. 68-102; iv. 120; vi. 2. Antiochus of Syracuse, the 
contemporary of Thucydidés, also mentioned Italus as the eponymous 
king of Italy: he farther named Sikelus, who came to Morgos, son of 
Italus, after having been banished from Rome. He talks about Italus, 
just as Thucydidés talks about Théseus, as a wise and powerful king, 
who first acquired a great dominion (Dionys. H. A. R. i. 12, 35, 73). 
Aristotle also mentioned Italus in the same general terms (Polit. vil. 
9,2): 

* We may here notice some particulars respecting Isokratés. He 
manifests entire confidence in the authenticity of the mythical genea- 
logies and chronology ; but while he treats the mythical personages as 
historically real, he regards them at the same time not as human, but 
as half-gods, superior to humanity. About Helena, Théseus, Sarpédén, 
Cycnus, Memnon, Achilles, &e., see Encom. Helen. Or. x. pp. 282, 
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Such are the special allusions made by this illus- 
trious author in the course of his history to my- 
thical events. From the tenor of his language we 
may see that he accounted all that could be known 
about them to be uncertain and unsatisfactory ;but 
he has it much at heart to show, that even the great- 
est were inferior in magnitude and importance to 
the Peloponnesian war. In this respect his opinion 


292, 295, Bek. Helena was worshiped in his time as a goddess 
at Therapne (2b. p. 295). He recites the settlements of Danaus, 
Kadmus and Pelops in Greece, as undoubted historical facts (p. 297). 
In his discourse called Busiris, he accuses Polykratés the sophist of a 
gross anachronism in having placed Busiris subsequent in point of date 
to Orpheus and AZolus (Or. xi. p. 301, Bek.), and he adds that the tale 
of Busiris having been slain by Héraklés was chronologically impossible 
(p. 309). Of the long Athenian genealogy from Kekrops to Théseus, 
he speaks with perfect historical confidence (Panathenaic. p. 349, Bek.) ; 
not less so of the adventures of Héraklés and his mythical contempo- 
raries, which he places in the mouth of Archidamus as a justification 
of the Spartan title to Messenia (Or. vi. Archidamus, p.156, Bek.; com- 
pare Or. v. Philippus, pp.114, 138), pacw, ots rept rdv mahatov mioTevo- 
pev, &c. He condemns the poets in strong language for the wicked and 
dissolute tales which they circulated respecting the gods: many of them 
(he says) had been punished for such blasphemies by blindness, poverty, 
exile and other misfortunes (Or. xi. p. 309, Bek.). 

In general it may be said, that Isokratés applies no principles of hi- 
storical criticism to the mythes; he rejects such as appear to him dis- 
creditable or unworthy, and believes the rest. 

1 Thucyd. i. 21-22. 

The first two volumes of this history have been noticed in an able article 
o the Quarterly Review for October 1846; as well as in the Heidel- 
berger Jahrbiicher der Literatur (1846. No. 41. pp. 641-655) by Pro- 
fessor Kortiim. 

While expressing, on several pomts, approbation of my work, by 
which I feel much flattered—both my English and my German critic 
take partial objection to the views respecting Grecian legend. While 
the Quarterly Reviewer contends that the mythopceic faculty of the hu- 
man mind, though essentially loose and untrustworthy, is never creative, 
but requires some basis of fact to work upon—Kortiim thinks that I 
have not done justice to Thucydidés, as regards his way of dealing with 
legend; that I do not allow sufficient weight to the authority of an 
historian so circumspect and so cold-blooded (den kalt-bliithigsten und 
besonnensten Historiker des Alterthums, p. 653) as a satisfactory 
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seems to have been at variance with that which 
was popular among his contemporaries. 
To touch a little upon the later historians by 


voucher for the early facts of Grecian history in his preface (Herr G. 
Fehlt also, wenn er das anerkannt kritische Pro-cemium als Gewahrs- 
mann verschmaht, p. 654). 

No man feels more powerfully than I do the merits of Thucydidés 
as an historian, or the value of the example which he set in multiply- 
ig critical inquiries respecting matters recent and verifiable. But the 
ablest judge or advocate, in vestigating specific facts, can proceed no 
further than he finds witnesses having the means of knowledge and 
willing more or less to tell truth. In reference to facts prior to 776 B.c., 
Thucydidés had nothing before him except the legendary poets, whose 
credibility is not at all enhanced by the circumstance that he accepted 
them as witnesses, applying himself only to cut down and modify their 
allegations. His credibility in regard to the specific facts of these early 
times depends altogether upon theirs. Now we in our day are in a bet- 
ter position for appreciating their credibility than he was in his, since 
the foundations of historical evidence are so much more fully under- 
stood, and good or bad materials for history are open to comparison in 
such large extent and variety. Instead of wonderimg that he shared the 
general faith in such delusive guides—we ought rather to give him 
credit for the reserve with which he qualified that faith, and for the 
sound idea of historical possibility to which he held fast as the limit 
of his confidence. But it is impossible to consider Thucydidés as a 
satisfactory guarantee (Gewahrsmann) for matters of fact which he de- 
rives only from such sources. 

Professor Kortiim considers that I am inconsistent with myself in 
refusing to discriminate particular matters of historical fact among the 
legends—and yet in accepting these legends (in my chap. xx.) as giving 
a faithful mirror of the general state of early Grecian society (p. 653). 
It appears to me that this is no inconsistency, but a real and important 
distinction. Whether Héraklés, Agamemnon, Odysseus, &c. were real 
persons, and performed all, or a part, of the possible actions ascribed 
to them—lI profess myself unable to determine. But even assuming 
both the persons and their exploits to be fictions, these very fictions 
will have been conceived and put together in conformity to the general 
social phenomena among which the describer and his hearers lived— 
and will thus serve as illustrations of the manners then prevalent. In 
fact the real value of the Preface of Thucydidés, upon which Professor 
Kortiim bestows such just praise, consists, not in the particular facts 
which he brings out by altering the legends, but in the rational general 
views which he sets forth respecting early Grecian society, and respect- 
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whom these mythes were handled, we find that 
Anaximenés of Lampsacus composed a consecutive 
history of events, beginning from the Theogony 
down to the battle of Mantineia’. But Ephorus 
professed to omit all the mythical narratives which 
are referred to times anterior to the return of the 
Herakleids, (such restriction would of course have 
banished the siege of Troy,) and even reproved 
those who introduced mythes into historical wri- 
ting ; adding, that everywhere truth was the object 
to be aimed at?. Yet in practice he seems often 
to have departed from his own rule*. Theopompus, 


ing the steps as well as the causes whereby it attained its actual posi- 
tion as he saw it. 

Professor Kortiim also affirms that the mythes contain “ real matter 
of fact along with mere conceptions:”’ which affirmation is the same 
as that of the Quarterly Reviewer, when he says that the mythopceic 
faculty is not creative. Taking the mythes in the mass, I doubt not that 
this is true, nor have I anywhere denied it. Taking them one by one, I 
neither affirm nor deny it. My position is, that whether there be mat- 
ter of fact or not, we have no test whereby it can be singled out, iden- 
tified and severed from the accompanying fiction. And it lies upon 
those, who proclaim the practicability of such severance, to exhibit 
some means of verification better than any which has been yet pointed 
out. If Thucydidés has failed m doing this, it is certain that none of 
the many authors who have made the same attempt after him have been 
more successful. 

It cannot surely be denied that the mythopeeic faculty is creative, 
when we have before us so many divine legends not merely in Greece, 
but in other countries also. To suppose that these religious legends are 
mere exaggerations, &c. of some basis of actual fact—that the gods of 
polytheism were merely divinised men with qualities distorted or feigned 
—would be to embrace in substance the theory of Euémerus. 

1 Diodér. xv. 89. He was a contemporary of Alexander the Great. 

2 Diodor. iv. 1. Strabo, 1x. p.422, emiriysnoas rots didopvOodew év 
Th THs ioropias ypapy. 

* Ephorus recounted the principal adventures of Héraklés (Fragm. 
8,9, ed. Marx.), the tales of Kadmus and Harmonia (Fragm. 12), the ba- 
nishment of Atdlus from Elis (Fragm. 15 ; Strabo, viii. p.357) ; he drew 
inferences from the chronology of the Trojan and Theban wars (Fragm. 
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on the other hand, openly proclaimed that he could 
narrate fables in his history better than Herodotus, 
or Ktesias, or Hellanicus!. The fragments which 
remain to us exhibit some proof that this promise 
was performed as to quantity’; though as to his 
style of narration, the judgement of Dionysius is 
unfavourable. Xenophén ennobled his favourite 
amusement of the chase by numerous examples 
chosen from the heroic world, tracing their por- 
traits with ail the simplicity of an undiminished 
faith. Kallisthenés, like Ephorus, professed to 
omit all mythes which referred to a time anterior 
to the return of the Herakleids ; yet we know that 
he devoted a separate book or portion of his history 
to the Trojan war®. Philistus introduced some 
mythes in the earlier portions of his Sicilian hi- 
story; but Timzus was distinguished above all 
others for the copious and indiscriminate way in 


28); he related the coming of Deedalus to the Sikan king Kokalus, and 
the expedition of the Amazons (Fragm. 99-103). 

He was particularly copious in his information about ktice:s, dzrotkiat 
and ovyyeveiae (Polyb. ix. 1). 

1 Strabo, i. p. 74. 

* Dionys. Halic. De Vett. Scriptt. Judic. p. 428, Reisk; lian, V. H. 
i. 18, Gedzropmos...... dewvds pvbddoyos. 

Theopompus affirmed, that the bodies of those who went into the for- 
bidden precinct (76 @Barov) of Zeus in Arcadia gave no shadow (Polyb. 
xvi. 12), He recounted the story of Midas and Silénus (Fragm. 74. 
75, 76, ed. Wichers) ; he said a good deal about the heroes of Troy; and 
he seems to have assigned the misfortunes of the Néoror to an historical 
cause—the rottenness of the Grecian ships from the length of the siege, 
while the genuine epic ascribes it to the anger of Athéné (Fragm. 112, 
113, 114; Schol. Homer. Iliad. ii. 135); he narrated an alleged expul- 
sion of Kinyras from Cyprus by Agamemnon (Fragm. 111); he gave 
the genealogy of the Macedonian queen Olympias up to Achilles and 
Makus (Fragm. 232). 

3 Cicero, Kpist. ad Familiar. v. 12; Xenophon de Venation. c. 1. 
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which he collected and repeated such legends’. 
Some of these writers employed their ingenuity in 
transforming the mythical circumstances into plau- 
sible matter of history: Ephorus in particular con- 
verted the serpent Pytho, slain by Apollo, into a ty- 
rannical king®?. 

But the author who pushed this transmutation 
of legend into history to the greatest length, was 
the Messenian Kuémerus, contemporary of Kassan- 
der of Maced6én. He melted down in this way the 
divine persons and legends, as well as the heroic— 
representing both gods and heroes as having been 
mere earthborn men, though superior to the ordi- 
nary level in respect of force and capacity, and 
deified or heroified after death as a recompense for 
services or striking exploits. In the course of a 
voyage into the Indian sea, undertaken by com- 
mand of Kassander, Kuémerus professed to have 
discovered a fabulous country called Panchaia, in 
which was a temple of the Triphylian Zeus: he 
there described a golden column with an inscrip- 
tion purporting to have been put up by Zeus 
himself, and detailing his exploits while on earth®. 

1 Philistus, Fragm. 1 (Goller), Deedalus and Kokalus; about Liber 
and Juno (Fragm. 57); about the migration of the Sikels mto Sicily 
eighty years after the Trojan war (ap. Dionys. Hal. 1. 3). 

Timeus (Fragm. 50, 51, 52, 53, Goller) related many fables respecting 
Jason, Médea, and the Argonauts generally. The miscarriage of the 
Athenian armament under Nikias before Syracuse is imputed to the 
anger of Héraklés against the Athenians because they came to assist 
the Egestans, descendants of Troy (Plutarch, Nikias, 1),—a naked re- 
production of genuine epical agencies by an historian ; also about Dio- 
médés and the Daunians ; Phaéthon and the river Eridanus; the com- 
bats of the Gigantes in the Phlegrean plains (Fragm. 97, 99, 102). 

2 Strabo, ix. p. 422. 

* Compare Diodor. v. 44-46; and Lactantius, De Falsé Relig. i. 11. 
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Some eminent men, among whom may be num- 
bered Polybius, followed the views of EKuémerus, 
and the Roman poet Ennius’ translated his Historia 
Sacra; but on the whole he never acquired favour, 
and the unblushing inventions which he put into 
circulation were of themselves sufficient to disgrace 
both the author and his opinions. The doctrine 
that all the gods had once existed as mere men 
offended the religious pagans, and drew upon Kué- 
merus the imputation of atheism; but, on the other 
hand, it came to be warmly espoused by several of 
the Christian assailants of paganism,—by Minucius 
Felix, Lactantius, and St. Augustin, who found the 
ground ready prepared for them in their efforts to 
strip Zeus and the other pagan gods of the attri- 
butes of deity. They believed not only in the 
main theory, but also in the copious details of 
Euémerus ; and the same man whom Strabo casts 
aside as alinost a proverb for mendacity, was ex- 
tolled by them as an excellent specimen of careful 
historical inquiry *. 

1 Cicero, De Natura Deor. i. 42; Varro, De Re Rust. i. 48. 

2 Strabo, u. p. 102. Ov odd ody deimera taita Tov WvOew kai 
Evnuepov kal ’Avriupdvous Wwevopdrey; compare also i. p. 47, and il. 
p. 104, 

St. Augusin, on the contrary, tells us (Civitat. Dei, vi. 7), “ Quid 
de ipso Jove senserunt, qui nutricem ejus in Capitolio posuerunt ? 
Nonne attestati sunt omnes Euemero, qui non fabulosa garrulitate, sed 
historicd diligentid, homines fuisse mortalesque conscripsit ?”? And 
Minucius Felix (Octay. 20-21), “ Euemerus exequitur Deorum natales : 
patrias, sepulcra, dinumerat, et per provincias monstrat, Dictei Jovis, 
et Apollinis Delphici, et Pharie Isidis, et Cereris Eleusiniz.’’ Com- 


pare Augustin, Civit. Dei, xviii. 8-14; and Clemens Alexand. Cohort. 
ad Gent. pp. 15-18, Sylb. 

Lactantius (De Fals4 Relig. c. 13, 14, 16) gives copious citations from 
Ennius’s translation of the Historia Sacra of Euémerus. 

Evnpepos, 6 emxAnOeis dOeos, Sextus Empiricus, ady. Physicos, ix. 
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But though the pagan world repudiated that 
‘‘ lowering tone of explanation” which effaced the 
superhuman personality of Zeus and the great gods 
of Olympus, the mythical persons and narratives 
generally came to be surveyed more and more from 
the point of view of history, and subjected to such 
alterations as might make them look more like 
plausible matter of fact. Polybius, Strabo, Dio- 
dorus, and Pausanias, cast the mythes into histo- 
rical statements—with more or less of transforma- 
tion, as the case may require, assuming always that 
there is a basis of truth, which may be discovered 
by removing poetical exaggerations and allowing 
for mistakes. Strabo, in particular, lays down that 
principle broadly and unequivocally in his remarks 
upon Homer. To give pure fiction, without any 
foundation of fact, was in his judgement utterly un- 
worthy of so great a genius; and he comments 
with considerable acrimony on the geographer Era- 
tosthenés, who maintains the opposite opinion. 
Again, Polybius tells us that the Homeric Adolus, 
the dispenser of the winds by appointment from 
Zeus, was in reality a man eminently skilled in 
navigation, and exact in predicting the weather ; 


§ 17-51. Compare Cicero, De Nat. Deor.i. 42; Plutarch, De Iside 
et Osiride, c. 23. tom. ii. p. 475, ed. Wytt. 

Nitzsch assumes (Helden Sage der Griechen, sect. 7. p. 84) that the 
voyage of Euémerus to Panchaia was intended only as an amusing ro- 
mance, and that Strabo, Polybius, Eratosthenés and Plutarch were 
mistaken in construing it as a serious recital. Bottiger, m his Kunst- 
Mythologie der Griechen (Absch. u. s. 6. p. 190), takes the same view. 
But not the least reason is given for adopting this opinion, and it seems 
to me far-fetched and inprobable ; Lobeck (Aglaopham. p. 989), though 
Nitzsch alludes to him as holding it, manifests no such tendency, as far 
as I can observe. 
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that the Cyclopes and Lestrygones were wild and 
savage real men in Sicily; and that Scylla and 
Charybdis were a figurative representation of dan- 
gers arising from pirates in the Strait of Messina. 
Strabo speaks of the amazing expeditions of Dio- 
nysus and Héraklés, and of the long wanderings of 
Jason, Menelaus, and Odysseus, in the same cate- 
gory with the extended commercial range of the 
Pheenician merchant-ships: he explains the report 
of Théseus and Peirithous having descended to 
Hadés, by their dangerous earthly pilgrimages,— 
and the invocation of the Dioskuri as the protectors 
of the imperiled mariner, by the celebrity which 
they had acquired as real men and navigators. 
Diodorus gave at considerable length versions 
of the current fables respecting the most illustrious 
names in the Grecian mythical world, compiled 
confusedly out of distinct and incongruous authors. 
Sometimes the mythe is reproduced in its primitive 
simplicity, but for the most part it is partially, and 
sometimes wholly, historicised. Amidst this jumble 
of dissentient authorities we can trace little of a 
systematic view, except the general conviction that 
there was at the bottom of the mythes a real chro- 
nological sequence of persons, and real matter of 
fact, historical or ultra-historical. Nevertheless 
there are some few occasions on which Diodorus 
brings us back a step nearer to the point of view of 
the old logographers. For, in reference to Héraklés, 
he protests against the scheme of cutting down the 
mythes to the level of present reality, and con- 
tends that a special standard of ultra-historical 
credibility ought to be constituted, so as to include 
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the mythe in its native dimensions, and do fitting 
honour to the grand, beneficent, and superhuman 
personality of Héraklés and other heroes or demi- 
gods. ‘To apply to such persons the common 
measure of humanity (he says), and to cavil at the 
glorious picture which grateful man has drawn of 
them, is at once ungracious and irrational. All 
nice criticism into the truth of the legendary nar- 
ratives is out of place: we show our reverence to 
the god by acquiescing in the incredibilities of his 
history, and we must be content with the best 
guesses which we can make, amidst the inextri- 
cable confusion and numberless discrepancies which 
they present'. Yet though Diodorus here exhibits 
a preponderance of the religious sentiment over the 
purely historical point of view, and thus reminds 
us of a period earlier than Thucydidés—he in an- 


? Diodor. iv. 1-8. "Evioe yap rev avaywackdvrey, od Sikaia ypopevot 
Kpioet, TaxpiBes éemiCnrovow é€v rais dpxaias pvOodoyias, emions Tots 
Tpatropevors Ev TO KAO Huds xpdv@, Kal Ta SigTaCpeva TOY Epywv Ova TO 
peyebos, ex Tod Ka’ avrovs Biov Texpaipdopevot, THY “Hpakdéous Suvamwy €k 
THs doOevelas Tév viv dvOpbrav Gewpotow, date Sud THY bmEepBoAry Tov 
peyebous Tav épyov admorteicba tiv ypapny. Kaéddov yap ev rais ap- 
xaias puOodoyias otK ék mavros tpdmov TLKp@s) THY adnOeLcay 
éfetactéov. Kai yap ev trois Gedrpos TeT ELT MmEevoL pyTE Kevp- 
Tavpouvs dupveis e& éETepoyevdv copdrev imrdapEa, pyre Unpvdvny rpr- 
copatov, duas tpocbexdpeOa Tas ToLtavTras pvOodoyias, 
Kal tats émianpaciats ovvavEopev thy tov Oeovd Tipny. 
Kai yap aromov, “Hpaxdéa pev ért kar’ avOpamovs dvra Tots iSious mévors 
eEnuepOoat THY oikovperny, Tos O avOpwrovs, emAaOopevovs THs Kons 
evepyecias, TUKOparvTety Tov Emi ToIs KaANCTOLS Epyos Errawwor, &e. 

This is a remarkable passage: first, masmuch as it sets forth the 
total inapplicability of analogies drawn from the historical past as nar- 
ratives about Héraklés; next, inasmuch as it suspends the employment 
of critical and scientific tests, and mvokes an acquiescence interwoven 
and identified with the feelings, as the proper mode of evincing pious 
reverence for the god Héraklés. It aims at reproducing exactly that 
state of mind to which the mythes were addressed, and with which alone 
they could ever be in thorough harmony. 
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other place inserts a series of stories which seem 
to be derived from Euémerus, and in which Ura- 
nus, Kronus and Zeus appear reduced to the cha- 
racter of human kings celebrated for their exploits 
and benefactions'. Many of the authors, whom 
Diodérus copies, have so entangled together Gre- 
cian, Asiatic, Egyptian and Libyan fables, that it 
becomes impossible to ascertain how much of this 
heterogeneous mass can be considered as at all 
connected with the genuine Flellenic mind. 
Pausanias is far more strictly Hellenic in his 
view of the Grecian mythes than Diodorus: his 
sincere piety makes him inclined to faith generally 
with regard to the mythical narratives, but subject 
nevertheless to the frequent necessity of histori- 
cising or allegorising them. His belief in the ge- 
neral reality of the mythical history and chronology 
is complete, in spite of the many discrepancies which 
he finds in it, and which he is unable to reconcile. 
Another author who seems to have conceived 
clearly, and applied consistently, the semi-historical 
theory of the Grecian mythes, is Palzphatus, of 
whose work what appears to be a short abstract has 
been preserved”. In the short preface of this trea- 
tise ‘‘ concerning Incredible Tales,’ he remarks, 


1 Diodér. ii. 45-60; v. 44-46. 
* The work of Palephatus, probably this original, is alluded to in the 
Ciris of Virgil (88) : 
“ Docta Palephatia testatur voce papyrus.” 


The date of Palezephatus is unknown—indeed this passage of the Ciris 
seems the only ground that there is for inference respecting it. That 
which we now possess is probably an extract from a larger work—made 


by another person at some later time : see Vossius de Historicis Grecis, 
p-. 478, ed. Westermann. 
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that some men, from want of instruction, believe 
all the current narratives; while others, more 
searching and cautious, disbelieve them altogether. 
Each of these extremes he is anxious to avoid. On 
the one hand, he thinks that no narrative could 
ever have acquired credence unless it had been 
founded in truth ; on the other, it is impossible for 
him to accept so much of the existing narratives as 
conflicts with the analogies of present natural phe- 
nomena. If such things ever had been, they would 
still continue to be—but they never have so occur- 
red ; and the extra-analogical features of the stories 
are to be ascribed to the licence of the poets. Pa- 
lephatus wishes to adopt a middle course, neither 
accepting all nor rejecting all: accordingly, he had 
taken great pains to separate the true from the false 
in many of the narratives ; he had visited the loca- 
lities wherein they had taken place, and made care- 
ful inquiries from old men and others’. The re- 


1 Paleephat. init. ap. Script. Mythogr. ed. Westermann, p. 268. Tay 
avOparev oi pev reiOovrat Tact TOls Neyopevots, ws avopiAntror sopias Kal 
emiatnpns—ot S€ muKvorepor ty Pvaw Kal moAuTpaypoves amLTTovGL TO 
maparay pndev yever ba rovT@v. *Epol d¢ Soxet yevéoOar mavta Ta deyo- 
111.3 ae yevopeva O€ TLva of momnTat Kal oyoypapo: maperpeway eis TO 
amirTorepov Kai Gavpaciwrepoy Tov Oavpadcew evexa Tors avOpamovs. “Ey@ 
dé ywookw, ote ov Svvata Ta ToLadTa eivat oia Kal héyerat’ TodTO OE Kal 
SuetAnpa, Ore ef pty eyevero, ovk dy édEyero. 

The main assumption of the semi-historical theory is here shortly 
and clearly stated. 

One of the early Christian writers, Minucius Felix, is astonished at 
the easy belief of his pagan forefathers in miracles. If ever such things 
had been done in former times (he affirms), they would continue to be 
done now; as they cannot be done now, we may be sure that they 
never were really done formerly (Minucius Felix, Octav. ¢. 20): “ Ma- 
joribus enim nostris tam facilis im mendaciis fides fuit, ut temeré credi- 
derint etiam alia monstruosa mira miracula, Scyllam multiplicem, Chi- 
meram multiformem, Hydram, etCentauros. Quid illas aniles fabulas— 
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sults of his researches are presented in a new ver- 
sion of fifty legends, among the most celebrated 
and the most fabulous, comprising the Centaurs, 
Pasiphaé, Aktezdn, Kadmus and the Sparti, the 
Sphinx, Cycnus, Deedalus, the Trojan horse, AXolus, 
Scylla, Geryon, Bellerophon, &c. 

It must be confessed that Paleephatus has per- 
formed his promise of transforming the ‘ incredi- 
bilia”’ into narratives in themselves plausible and 
unobjectionable, and that in doing so he always 
follows some thread of analogy, real or verbal. 
The Centaurs (he tells us) were a body of young 
men from the village of Nephelé in Thessaly, who 
first trained and mounted horses for the purpose of 
repelling a herd of bulls belonging to Ixién king 
of the Lapithe, which had run wild and done great 
damage: they pursued these wild bulls on horse- 
back, and pierced them with their spears, thus ac- 
quiring both the name of Prickers (kévropec) and the 
imputed attribute of joint body with the horse. 
Akteeén was an Arcadian, who neglected the culti- 
vation of his land for the pleasures of hunting, and 
was thus eaten up by the expense of his hounds. 
The dragon whom Kadmus killed at Thébes, was 
in reality Drako king of Thébes ; and the dragon’s 
teeth which he was said to have sown, and from 
whence sprung a crop of armed men, were in point 
of fact elephants’ teeth, which Kadmus as a rich 
Phcenician had brought over with him: the sons of 
Drako sold these elephants’ teeth and employed 
de hominibus ayes, et feras homines, et de hominibus arbores atque 


flores? Que, si essent facta, fierent; quia fierti non possunt, ideo nec 
facta sunt.” 
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the proceeds to levy troops against Kadmus. De- 
dalus, instead of flying across the sea on wings, 
had escaped from Kréte in a swift sailing-boat un- 
der a violent storm: Kottus, Briareus and Gygés 
were not persons with one hundred hands, but in- 
habitants of the village of Hekatoncheiria in Upper 
Macedonia, who warred with the inhabitants of 
Mount Olympus against the Titans: Scylla, whom 
Odysseus so narrowly escaped, was a fast-sailing 
piratical vessel, as was also Pegasus, the alleged 
winged horse of Bellerophén’. 


1 Palephat. Narrat. 1, 3, 6, 13, 20, 21, 29. Two short treatises on 
the same subject as this of Palephatus, are printed along with it both 
in the collection of Gale and of Westermann; the one Heracliti de In- 
credibilibus, the other Anonym de Incredibilibus. They both profess to 
interpret some of the extraordinary or miraculous mythes, and proceed 
in a track not unlike that of Palephatus. Scylla was a beautiful cour- 
tezan, surrounded with abominable parasites: she ensnared and ruined 
the companions of Odysseus, though he himself was prudent enough to 
escape her (Heraclit. c. 2. p. 313, West.). Atlas was a great astrono- 
mer; Pasiphaé fell in love with a youth named Taurus; the monster 
called the Chimera was in reality a ferocious queen, who had two 
brothers called Leo and Drako; the ram which carried Phryxus and 
Hellé across the #gean was a boatman named Krias (Heraclit. c. 2, 6, 
15, 24), 

A great number of similar explanations are scattered throughout the 
Scholia on Homer and the Commentary of Eustathius, without speci- 
fication of their authors. 

The6dn considers such resolution of fable into plausible history as a 
proof of surpassing ingenuity (Progymnasmata, cap. 6, ap. Walz. Coll. 
Rhett. Greee.1. p. 219). Others among the Rhetors, too, exercised their 
talents sometimes in vindicating, sometimes in controverting, the pro- 
bability of the ancient mythes. See the Progymnasmata of Nicolaus— 
Karackevn ore eikéta Ta Kata NidBnv *Avackevn Ort ovK eikoTa Ta KATA 
NidBnv (ap. Walz. Coll. Rhetor. 1. p. 284-318), where there are many 
specimens of this fanciful mode of handling. 

Plutarch however, in one of his treatises, accepts Minotaurs, Sphinxes, 
Centaurs, &c. as realities; he treats them as products of the mon- 
strous, incestuous, and ungovernable lusts of man, which he contrasts 
with the simple and moderate passions of animals (Plutarch, Gryllus, 
p. 990). 
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By such ingenious conjectures, Palephatus elimi- 
nates all the incredible circumstances, and leaves 
to us a string of tales perfectly credible and com- 
monplace, which we should readily believe, pro- 
vided a very moderate amount of testimony could 
be produced in their favour. If his treatment not 
only disenchants the original mythes, but even ef- 
faces their generic and essential character, we ought 
to remember that this is not more than what is done 
by Thucydidés in his sketch of the Trojan war. Pa- 
lephatus handles the mythes consistently, accord- 
ing to the semi-historical theory, and his results 
exhibit the maximum which that theory can ever 
present. By aid of conjecture we get out of the 
impossible, and arrive at matters intrinsically plau- 
sible, but totally uncertified ; beyond this point we 
cannot penetrate, without the ight of extrinsic evi- 
dence, since there is no intrinsic mark to distin- 
guish truth from plausible fiction!. 

It remains that we should notice the manner in 
which the ancient mythes were received and dealt 


1 The learned Mr. Jacob Bryant regards the explanations of Pale- 
phatus as if they were founded upon real fact. He admits, for ex- 
ample, the city Nephelé alleged by that author in his exposition of the 
fable of the Centaurs. Moreover, he speaks with much commendation 
of Palephatus generally: “‘ He (Palephatus) wrote early, and seems 
to have been a serious and sensible person; one who saw the absurdity 
of the fables upon which the theology of his country was founded.” 
(Ancient Mythology, vol. i. p. 411-435.) 

So also Sir Thomas Brown (Enquiry into Vulgar Errors, Book [. 
chap. vi. p. 221, ed. 1835) alludes to Paleephatus as having incontest- 
ably pointed out the real basis of the fables. ‘“ And surely the fabulous 
inclination of those days was greater than any since; which swarmed so 
with fables, and from such slender grounds took hints for fictions, poison- 
ing the world ever after: wherein how far they succeeded, may be ex- 
emplified from Paleephatus, in his Book of Fabulous Narrations,”’ 


VOL. I, 20 
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with by the philosophers. The earliest expression 
which we hear, on the part of philosophy, is the se- 
vere censure bestowed upon them on ethical grounds 
by Xenophanés of Kolophon, and seemingly by some 
others of his contemporaries!. It was apparently 
in reply to such charges, which did not admit of 
being directly rebutted, that Theagenés of Rhégium 
(about 520 B.c.) first started the idea of a double 
meaning in the Homeric and Hesiodic narratives, 
—an interior sense, different from that which the 
words in their obvious meaning bore, yet to a cer- 
tain extent analogous, and discoverable by saga- 
cious divination. Upon this principle he allego- 
rised especially the battle of the gods in the Iliad 2. 
In the succeeding century, Anaxagoras and Meiro- 
dérus carried out the allegorical explanation more 
comprehensively and systematically ; the former 
representing the mythical personages as mere men- 
tal conceptions invested with name and gender, and 


1 Xenophan. ap. Sext. Empir. adv. Mathemat. ix. 193. He also disap- 
proved of the rites, accompanied by mourning and wailing, with which 
the Eleatés worshiped Leukothea: he told them, ef pev Gedy vrohap- 
Bavovot, pn Opnveiv’ et d€ dvOpewrroy, py Ove (Aristotel. Rhet. 11. 23). 

Xenophanés pronounced the battles of the Titans, Gigantes and Cen- 
taurs to be “ fictions of our predecessors,”’ tAdopata Tay mpotéepayv (Xe- 
nophan. Fragm. 1. p. 42, ed. Schneidewin). 

See a curious comparison of the Grecian and Roman theology in Dio- 
nys. Halicarn. Ant. Rom. un. 20. 

2 Schol. Dliad. xx. 67; Tatian. adv. Gree. c.48. Heérakleitus indig- 
nantly repelled the impudent atheists who found fault with the divine 
mythes of the Iliad, ignorant of their true allegorical meaning: 4 rép 
emipvopevov TO ‘Opnp@ toApa tos “Hpas Secpovs airiarat, kal vopiov- 
aw vrAnv twa dairy THs aGéov mpos “Ounpoy exew pavias radtra—H 
ov pépvn Oru 7 expeuw vYobev, &c. CANOE SF adrods bru TovTows Tots 
emeow exreOeohoyntat 7) TOU TaYTOS yEeverts, Kal TA TUVEXYSS aOdpeva Téo- 
gapa oTolyeia TOUT@Y THY aTixev eortl Taéis (Schol. ad Hom. Thad. 


xv. 18). 
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illustrative of ethical precepts,—the latter connect- 
ing them with physical principles and phznomena. 
Metrodorus resolved not only the persons of Zeus, 
Héré and Athéné, but also those of Agamemnon, 
Achilles and Hector, into various elemental combi- 
nations and physical agencies, and treated the ad- 
ventures ascribed to them as natural facts concealed 
under the veil of allegory'. Empedoklés, Prodikus, 
Antisthenés, Parmenidés, Hérakleidés of Pontus, 
and in a later age, Chrysippus and the Stoic philo- 
sophers generally, followed more or less the same 


1 Diogen. Laért. 11.11; Tatian. adv. Gree. c. 37; Hesychius, v. ’Aya- 
pepvova. See the ethical turn given to the stories of Circé, the Sirens 
and Scylia, in Xenoph. Memorab. i. 3,7; 11.6, 11-31. Syncellus, Chro- 
nic. p. 149. “Eppnvevovor S€ of "Ava~aydperoe rots pvOaders Oeovs, vovy 
pev Tov Aia, tiv dé AOnvav téxyny, &e. 

Uschold and other modern German authors seem to have adopted in 
its full extent the principle of interpretation proposed by Metrodorus— 
treating Odysseus and Penelopé as personifications of the Sun and 
Moon, &c. See Helbig, Die Sittlichen Zustande des Griechischen 
Helden Alters, Einleitung, p. xxix. (Leipzig, 1839.) 

Corrections of the Homeric text were also resorted to, in order to 
escape the necessity of imputing falsehood to Zeus (Aristotel. De So- 
phist. Elench. c. 4). 

2 Sextus Empiric.ix. 18; Diogen. viii. 76; Plutarch, De Placit. Philo- 
soph. i.3-6; De Poesi Homerica, 92-126; De Stoicor. Repugn. p. 1050; 
Menander, De Encomiis, ec. 5. 

Cicero, De Nat. Deor. 1. 14, 15, 16, 41; 11. 24-25. “ Physica ratio 
non inelegans inclusa in impias fabulas.”’ 

In the Bacche of Euripidés, Pentheus is made to deride the tale of the 
motherless infant Dionysus having been sewn into the thigh of Zeus. 
Teiresias, while reproving him for his impiety, explains the story away 
in a sort of allegory: the pnpds Avs (he says) was a mistaken statement 
m place of the aiOjp xdva éyxuxXovpevos (Bacch. 235-290). 

Lueretius (ii. 995-1036) allegorises the conspicuous sufferers in 
Hadés,—Tantalus, Sisyphus, Tityus, and the Danaids, as well as the 
ministers of penal infliction, Cerberus and the Furies. The first four 
are emblematic descriptions of various defective or vicious characters in 
human nature,—the deisidemonic, the ambitious, the amorous, or the 


insatiate and querulous man; the last two represent the mental terrors 
of the wicked. 


ZO, 


Allegorical 
interpreta- 
tion of the 
mythes— 
more and 
more es- 
teemed and 
applied. 
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principle of treating the popular gods as allegorical 
personages ; while the expositors of Homer (such as 
Stesimbrotus, Glaukén and others, even down to 
the Alexandrine age), though none of them pro- 
ceeded to the same extreme length as Metrodérus, 
employed allegory amongst other media of explana- 
tion for the purpose of solving difficulties, or eluding 
reproaches against the poet. 

In the days of Plato and Xenophon, this allego- 
rising interpretation was one of the received me- 
thods of softening down the obnoxious mythes— 
though Plato himself treated it as an insufficient 
defence, seeing that the bulk of youthful hearers 
could not see through the allegory, but embraced 
the story literally as it was set forth’. Pausa- 
nias tells us, that when he first began to write 
his work, he treated many of the Greek legends 
as silly and undeserving of serious attention ; but 
as he proceeded, he gradually arrived at the full 


1 Of viv rept” Opnpov decvoi—so Plato calls these interpreters (Kraty- 
lus, p. 407); see also Xenoph. Sympos. 11.6; Plato, Ion. p. 530; Plu- 
tarch, De Audiend. Poet. p. 19. tmévoca was the original word, after- 
wards succeeded by adAnyopia. 

"Hpas 6¢ Secpods kal “Adaicrou pifvers to matpos, péhdovTos TH py- 
Tpi TUMTOMEN Guuvetv, Kat Oeopaxias das “Opnpos memoinkey, ob tapa- 
Sexréoy eis THy TOA, OUT €v Umovolats TWETOLNPEVaS, OUT avEV 
tmrovoray. ‘O yap véos ody’ oids Te Kpivew 6,Te Te Udvora Kal 6 ph, 
GAN & dy tyAukovTos Sv AdBy ev tais Sd€as, dvoeKvuTTd Te Kal dpe- 
rdorara piret yiyverOa (Plato, Republ. u. 17. p. 378). 

The idea of an interior sense and concealed purpose in the ancient 
poets occurs several times in Plato (Theztet. c. 93. p. 180): mapa pév 
TGV apxalov, peTa ToLNTEwS EMLKpYTTOHEVOY TOvs TOANOds, &e.; also 
Protagor. ec. 20. p. 316. 

“Modo Stoicum Homerum faciunt,—modo Epicureum,—modo Peri- 
pateticum,—modo Academicum. Apparet nihil horum esse in illo, quia 
omnia sunt.” (Seneca, Ep. 88.) Compare Plutarch, De Defectu Ora- 
cul. c. 11-12. t.u. p. 702, Wytt., and Julian, Orat. vii. p. 216. 
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conviction, that the ancient sages had designedly 
spoken in enigmatical language, and that there was 
valuable truth wrapped up in their narratives: it 
was the duty of a pious man, therefore, to study 
and interpret, but not to reject, stories current and 
accredited respecting the gods'. And others,— 
arguing from the analogy of the religious mysteries, 
which could not be divulged without impiety to any 
except such as had been specially admitted and ini- 
tiated,—maintained that it would be a profanation 
to reveal directly to the vulgar, the genuine scheme 
of nature and the divine administration: the an- 
cient poets and philosophers had taken the only 
proper course, of talking to the many in types and 
parables, and reserving the naked truth for privi- 
leged and qualified intelligences*. The allegorical 


1 Pausan. vill. 8,2, To the same purpose (Strabo x. p. 474), alle- 
gory is admitted to a certain extent in the fables by Dionys. Halic. Ant. 
Rom. 1i.20. The fragment of the lost treatise of Plutarch, on the Pla- 
teean festival of the Deedala, is very instructive respecting Grecian alle- 
gory (Fragm. ix. t. 5. p. 754-763, ed. Wyt.; ap. Euseb. Preepar. 
Evang. ui. 1). 

2 This doctrine is set forth in Macrobius (i. 2). He distmguishes 
between fabula, and fabulosa narratio: the former is fiction pure, 
intended either to amuse or to instruct—the latter is founded upon 
truth, either respecting human or respecting divine agency. The gods 
did not like to be publicly talked of (according to his view) except 
under the respectful veil of a fable (the same feeling as that of Hero- 
dotus, which led him to refrain from inserting the iepoi Aoyor in his 
history). The Supreme God, the rayaOoy, the mp@rov airioy, could not 
be talked of in fables; but the other gods, the aérial or ethereal powers 
and the soul, might be, and ought to be, talked of in that manner alone. 
Only superior mtellects ought to be admitted to a knowledge of the 
secret reality. ‘“‘ De Dus ceteris, et de anima, non frustra se, nec ut 
oblectent, ad fabulosa convertunt ; sed quia sciunt inimicam esse nature 
apertam nudamque expositionem sui: que sicut vulgaribus sensibus 
hominum intellectum sul, vario rerum tegmine operimentoque, sub- 
traxit ; ita a prudentibus arcana sua voluit per fabulosa tractari...... 
Adeo semper ita se et sciri et coli numina maluerunt, qualiter in vulgus 
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mode of explaining the ancient fables’ became 
more and more popular in the third and fourth 


antiquitus fabulata est...... Secundum hee Pythagoras ipse atque Em- 
pedocles, Parmenides quoque et Heraclides, de Diis fabulati sunt: nec 
secus Timeeus.”” Compare also Maximus Tyrius, dissert. x. and xxxii. 
Arnobius exposes the allegorical interpretation as mere evasion, and 
holds the Pagans to literal historical fact (Adv. Gentes, v. p. 185, ed. 
Elm.). 

Respecting the allegorical interpretation applied to the Greek fables, 
Bottiger (Die Kunst—Mythologie der Griechen, Abschn. ii. p. 176); 
Nitzsch (Heldensage der Griech. sect. 6. p. 78); Lobeck (Aglaopham. 
p- 133-155). 

' According to the anonymous writer ap. Westermann (Script. Myth. 
p- 328), every personal or denominated god may be construed in three 
different ways: either mpayparixés (historically, as having been a 
king or a man)—or Wvyexes, in which theory Héré signifies the soul; 
Athéné, prudence; Aphrodité, desire; Zeus, mind, &e.—or orotxevakds, 
in which system Apollo signifies the sun; Poseidon, the sea; Héré, 
the upper stratum of the air, or ether; Athéné, the lower or denser 
stratum ; Zeus, the upper hemisphere; Kronus, the lower, &c. This 
writer thinks that all the three principles of construction may be 
resorted to, each on its proper occasion, and that neither of them 
excludes the others. It will be seen that the first is pure Euemerism ; 
the two latter are modes of allegory. 

The allegorical construction of the gods and of the divine mythes is 
copiously applied in the treatises, both of Phurnutus and Sallustius, in 
Gale’s collection of mythological writers. Sallustius treats the mythes 
as of divine origin, and the chief poets as inspired (@edAnmror) : the gods 
were propitious to those who recounted worthy and creditable mythes 
respecting them, and Sallustius prays that they will accept with favour 
his own remarks (cap. 3 and 4. pp. 245-251, Gale). He distributes 
mythes into five classes; theological, physical, spiritual, material, and 
mixed. He defends the practice of speaking of the gods under the veil 
of allegory, much in the same way as Macrobius (in the preceding 
note): he finds, moreover, a good excuse even for those mythes which 
imputed to the gods theft, adultery, outrages towards a father, and 
other enormities: such tales (he says) were eminently suitable, since 
the mind must at once see that the facts as told are not to be taken as 
being themselves the real truth, but simply as a veil disguising some 
interior truth (p. 247). 

Besides the Life of Homer ascribed to Plutarch (see Gale, p. 325-332), 
Héraclidés (not Héraclidés of Pontus) carries out the process of allego- 
rising the Homeric mythes most earnestly and most systematically. 
The application of the allegorising theory is, in his view, the only way 
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centuries after the Christian era, especially among 
the new Platonic philosophers ; being both conge- 


of rescuing Homer from the charge of scandalous impiety—zavrn yap 
noeBnoev, ei pndey nAdnyopnoey (Heérac. in init. p. 407, Gale). He 
proves at length, that the destructive arrows of Apollo, in the first book 
of the Iliad, mean nothing at the bottom except a contagious plague, 
caused by the heat of the summer sun in marshy ground (pp. 416-424). 
Athéné, who darts down from Olympus at the moment when Achilles 
is about to draw his sword on Agamemnon, and seizes him by the hair, 
is a personification of repentant prudence (p. 435). The conspiracy 
against Zeus, which Homer (Ihad, 1. 400) relates to have been formed 
by the Olympic gods, and defeated by the timely aid of Thetis and 
Briareus—the chaims and suspension imposed upon Héré—the casting 
of Héphestos by Zeus out of Olympus, and his fall in Lémnus—the 
destruction of the Grecian wall by Poseidon, after the departure of the 
Greeks—the amorous scene between Zeus and Héré on Mount Garga- 
rus—the distribution of the universe between Zeus, Poseidén and Hadés 
—all these he resolves into peculiar manifestations and conflicts of the 
elemental substances in nature. To the much-decried battle of the 
gods he gives a turn partly physical, partly ethical (p. 481). In like 
manner he transforms and vindicates the adventures of the gods in the 
Odyssey : the wanderings of Odysseus, together with the Lotophagi, 
the Cyclops, Circé, the Sirens, Molus, Scylla, &c., he resolves into a 
series of temptations, imposed as a trial upon a man of wisdom and vir- 
tue, and emblematic of human life (p. 496). The story of Arés, Aphro- 
dité and Hépheestos, in the eighth book of the Odyssey, seems to per- 
plex him more than any other: he offers two explanations, neither of 
which seems satisfactory even to himself (p. 494). 

An anonymous writer in the collection of Westermann (pp. 329-344) 
has discussed the wanderings of Odysseus upon the same ethical scheme 
of interpretation as Héraclidés : he entitles his treatise “ A short essay 
on the Wanderings of Odysseus in Homer, worked out in conjunction 
with ethical reflections, and rectifymg what is rotten in the story, as 
well as may be, for the benefit of readers.” (7rd pvOov cabpov Oepa- 
mevovoa.) The author resolves the adventures of Odysseus into narra- 
tives emblematic of different situations and trials of human life. Scylla 
and Charybdis, for example (c. 8. p. 338), represent, the one the infir- 
mities and temptations arising out of the body, the other those spring- 
ing from the mind, between which man is called upon to steer. The 
adventure of Odysseus with Molus shows how little good a virtuous man 
does to himself by seeking, in case of distress, aid from conjurors and 
evil enchanters ; the assistance of such allies, however it may at first 
promise well, ultimately deceives the person who accepts it, and renders 
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nial to their orientalised turn of thought, and use- 
ful as a shield against the attacks of the Chris- 
tians. 

It was from the same strong necessity, of accom- 
modating the old mythes to a new standard both of 
belief and of appreciation, that both the historical 
and the allegorical schemes of transforming them 
arose; the literal narrative being decomposed for 
the purpose of arriving at a base either of particular 
matter of fact, or of general physical or moral truth. 
Instructed men were commonly disposed to histo- 
ricise only the heroic legends, and to allegorise 
more or less of the divine legends: the attempt of 
Euémerus to historicise the latter was for the most 
part denounced as irreligious, while that of Metro- 
dorus to allegorise the former met with no success. 
In allegorising moreover even the divine legends, 
it was usual to apply the scheme of allegory only 
to the inferior gods, though some of the great Stoic 
philosophers carried it farther, and allegorised all 
the separate personal gods, leaving only an all-per- 
him worse off than he was before (c. 3. p. 332). By such illustrations 
does the author sustain his general position, that there is a great body 
of valuable ethical teaching wrapped up in the poetry of Homer. 

Proclus is full of similar allegorisation, both of Homer and Hesiod : 
the third Excursus of Heyne ad Iliad. xxi. (vol. vin. p. 563), De Alle- 
goria Homerica, contains a valuable summary of the general subject. 

The treatise De Astrologid prmted among the works of Lucian, con- 
tains specimens of astrological explanations applied to many of the 
Grecian pvdo1, which the author as a pious man cannot accept in their 
literal meaning. ‘‘ How does it consist with holiness (he asks) to believe 
that Auneas was son of Aphrodité, Minds of Zeus, or Askalaphus of 
Mars? No; these were men born under the favourable influences of 
the planets Venus, Jupiter, and Mars.’ He considers the principle of 
astrological explanation peculiarly fit to be apphed to the mythes of 
Homer and Hesiod (Lucian, De Astrologia, ¢. 21-22). 
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vading cosmic Mind!, essential as a co-efficient along 
with Matter, yet not separable from Matter. But 
many plous pagans seem to have perceived that 
allegory pushed to this extent was fatal to all living 
religious faith®, inasmuch as it divested the gods of 
their character of Persons, sympathising with man- 
kind and modifiable in their dispositions according 
to the conduct and prayers of the believer: and 
hence they permitted themselves to employ allego- 
rical interpretation only to some of the obnoxious 
legends connected with the superior gods, leaving 
the personality of the latter unimpeached. 

One novelty however, introduced seemingly by 
the philosopher Empedoklés and afterwards ex- 
panded by others, deserves notice, inasmuch as it 
modified considerably the old religious creed by 
drawing a pointed contrast between gods and de- 
mons,—a distinction hardly at all manifested in 
Homer, but recognised in the Works and Days of 
Hesiod’. Empedoklés widened the gap between the 
two, and founded upon it important consequences. 
The gods were good, immortal and powerful agents, 
having freewill and intelligence, but without ap- 

1 See Ritter, Geschichte der Philosophie, 2nd edit. part 3. book 11. 
chap. 4. p. 592; Varro ap. Augustin. Civitat. Dei, vi. 5, ix. 6; Cicero, 
Nat. Deor. 1. 24-28. 

Chrysippus admitted the most important distinction between Zeus 
and the other gods (Plutarch. de Stoicor. Repugnant. p. 1052). 

7 Plutarch. de Isid. et Osirid. c. 66. p. 377; ¢. 70. p. 379. Com- 
pare on this subject O. Miller, Prolegom. Mythol. p. 59 seq., and 
Eckermann, Lehrbuch der Religions Geschichte, vol. i. sect. ii. p. 46. 

* Hesiod, Opp. et Di. 122: to the same effect Pythagoras and Thalés 
(Diogen. Laér. vii. 32; and Plutarch, Placit. Philos. i. aye 

The Hesiodic demons are all good: Athenagoras (Legat. Chr. p. 8) 


r A . . . . 
says that Thales admitted a distinction between good and bad demons, 
which seems very doubtful. 
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petite, passion or infirmity: the demons were of a 
mixed nature between gods and men, ministers and 
interpreters from the former to the latter, but in- 
vested also with an agency and dispositions of their 
own. ‘They were very long-lived, but not immortal, 
and subject to the passions and propensities of 
men, so that there were among them beneficent 
and maleficent demons with every shade of inter- 
mediate difference'. It had been the mistake (ac- 


1 The distinction between Geol and Aaiyoves is espeeially set forth in 
the treatise of Plutarch, De Defectu Oraculorum, capp. 10, 12, 13, 15, 
&c. He seems to suppose it traceable to the doctrine of Zoroaster or 
the Orphic mysteries, and he represents it as relieving the philosopher 
from great perplexities; for it was difficult to know where to draw the 
line in admitting or rejecting divine Providence : errors were committed 
sometimes in affirming God to be the cause of everything, at other 
times in supposing him to be the cause of nothing. “Ezei 10 dropioas 
TOS XpnoTeoy Kal pexXpl TeV TH Mpovoia, xademoy, oi pev OvSEVOS ATA@S 
Tov Gedy, of Sé Gpov Te mavTay alrioy ToLovyTEs, daTOYOVGL TOU peTpiov Kal 
mpemovtos. Ev pev ovv éyovow of héyortes, bre WAdt@v 70 rais yervo- 
pévats troutnow vmoKeipevoy orotxetoy eEeuvpayv, 6 viv Any kal drow 
Kahovow, ToAA@Y amndAake kal peyddwv amopidv Tovs Pioaddovs* Epol 
d€ doxovor trAclovas hicat Kal peiCovas amopias oi TO Tay Satpdovey yevos 
év peo Gedy Kai dvOparer, Kal Tpdroy Twa TIY KoLW@viaY Nay TUYAyOV 
els TavTO Kal cvvarroy, e&evpdrvtes (c. 10). “H Oaiudvay pias exovea 
kai maOos Ovntrov Kali Geod Svvapwy (c. 13). 

Eiol yap, as ev avOparots, kal Saipoow aperns Stahopat, kat Tod taOn- 
TLKOU Kal adAdyov Tots pev daOeves Kal apaupor ert eipavoy, GoreEp Tepit- 
Topa, Tos dé modd kat dSvoxatacBeotoy eveotw, ay ixyn Kal ovpBora 
moAAaxov Ovova kal Tederal Kal pvOoAoyiar c@{ovar Kat Stapvdadrrovew 
evdvearrappeva (ib.): compare Plutarch. de Isid. et Osir. 25. p. 360. 

Kal pay doas €v Te pUVG0LS Kal Vpvots A€yovct kal Adovat, 
TovTO pev apmayas, TovTo be mAdvas Ocdy, Kpvipers Te Kal Cbvyds Kai da- 
Tpelas, ov Gedy cioly AAG Satpdvov waOjpara, &e. (c. 15): also ec. 23; 
also De Isid. et Osir. ec. 25. p. 366. 

Human sacrifices and other objectionable rites are excused, as neces- 
sary for the purpose of averting the anger of bad demons (ce. 14-15). 

Empedokleés is represented as the first author of the doctrine which 
imputed vicious and abominable dispositions to many of the demons 
(c. 15, 16, 17, 20), rods eicayopevous bd ’Epedoxdéous Saipovas; ex- 
pelled from heaven by the gods, @e7Aarou kai otpavorereis (Plutarch, De 
Vitand, Aér. Alien. p. 830) ; followed by Plato, Xenokratés and Chrysip- 
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cording to these philosophers) of the old mythes to 
ascribe to the gods proceedings really belonging to 
the demons, who were always the immediate com- 
municants with mortal nature, inspiring prophetic 
power to the priestesses of the oracles, sending 
dreams and omens, and perpetually interfering 
either for good or for evil. The wicked and violent 
demons, having committed many enormities, had 
thus sometimes incurred punishment from the gods : 
besides which, their bad dispositions had imposed 
upon men the necessity of appeasing them by reli- 
gious ceremonies of a kind acceptable to such 
beings; hence the human sacrifices, the violent, 
cruel, and obscene exhibitions, the wailings and 
fastings, the tearing and eating of raw flesh, which it 
had become customary to practise on various con- 
secrated occasions, and especially in the Dionysiac 
solemnities. Moreover, the discreditable actions 
imputed to the gods,—the terrific combats, the 
Typhonic and Titanic convulsions, the rapes, ab- 
ductions, flight, servitude, and concealment,—all 
these were really the doings and sufferings of bad 
demons, placed far below the sovereign agency— 
equable, undisturbed, and unpolluted—of the immor- 


pus, c. 17: compare Plato (Apolog. Socrat. p. 27; Politic. p. 271; 
Symposion, c. 28. p. 203), though he seems to treat the daipoves as de- 
fective and mutable beings, rather than actively maleficent. Xenokratés 
represents some of them both as wicked and powerful in a high degree : 
—Bevoxparns kal ray ijpepav ras droppddas, kai tov Eoptév doa mAnyds 
Twas i) KomreTOvs, 7) vnorelas, i) Suodnplas, 4) aicxpodoylay ~yovow, obre 
Gedy Tipais ove Saipdvey olerat TPOOHKELY XpnaTa@v, GAN eivar Pvoes ev 
T@ TEPLEeXOVTL peyadas jev Kal toxupas, duotpdrovus b€ Kal cxvOpards, ai 
Xaipovagt Tots ToLrovrots, Kar TUYXavovdgat TPds OvVOEYV 
ado xetpov rpémovrase (Plutarch, De Isid. et Osir. c. 26. p. 3615 
Question. Rom. p. 283): compare Stobeus, Eclog. Phys. i. p. 62. 
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tal gods. The action of such demons upon mankind 
was fitful and intermittent: they sometimes pe- 
rished or changed their local abode, so that oracles 
which had once been inspired became after a time 
forsaken and disfranchised!. 

This distinction between gods and demons ap- 
peared to save in a great degree both the truth of 
the old legends and the dignity of the gods: it ob- 
viated the necessity of pronouncing either that the 
gods were unworthy, or the legends untrue. Yet 
although devised for the purpose of satisfying a more 
scrupulous religious sensibility, it was found incon- 
venient afterwards when assailants arose against 
paganism generally. For while it abandoned as in- 
defensible a large portion of what had once been 
genuine faith, it still retained the same word de- 
mons with an entirely altered signification. ‘The 
Christian writers in their controversies found ample 
warrant among the earlier pagan authors? for treat- 
ing all the gods as damons—and not less ample 


1 Plutarch, De Defect. Orac. c. 15. p. 418. Chrysippus admitted, 
among the various conceivable causes to account for the existence of 
evil, the supposition of some negligent and reckless daemons, daipovea 
davra év ois TO Ovte yivoyrar Kai eykAnréa ayehecar (Plutarch, De 
Stoicor. Repugnant. p. 1051). A distinction, which I do not fully 
understand, between Oeot and daisoves, was also adopted among the 
Locrians at Opus: daiuey with them seems to have been equivalent to 
fows (Plutarch, Question. Grec. c. 6. p. 292): see the note above, 
p- 471-473. 

2 Tatian. adv. Greecos, ec. 20; Clemens Alexandrin. Admonit. ad Gentes, 
pp. 26-29, Sylb.; Minue. Felix, Octav. c. 26. “ Isti igitur impuri spiri- 
tus, ut ostensum a Magis, a philosophis, a Platone, sub statuis et ima- 
ginibus consecrati delitescunt, et afflatu suo quasi auctoritatem preesentis 
numinis consequuntur,” &e. This, like so many other of the aggressive 
arguments of the Christians against paganism, was taken from the pagan 
philosophers themselves. 

Lactantius, De Vera Philosophia, iv. 28. ‘* Ergo udem sunt Demones, 
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warrant among the later pagans for denouncing the 
demons generally as evil beings’. 

Such were the different modes in which the an- 
cient mythes were treated, during the literary life 
of Greece, by the four classes above named-—poets, 
logographers, historians and philosophers. 

Literal acceptance, and unconscious, uninquiring 
faith, such as they had obtained from the original 
auditors to whom they were addressed, they now 
found only among the multitude—alike retentive 
of traditional feeling? and fearful of criticising the 
proceedings of the gods*. But with instructed men 


quos fatentur execrandos esse: idem Dui, quibus supplicant. Si nobis 
credendum esse non putant, credant Homero; qui summum illum Jo- 
- vem Demonibus aggregavit,”’ &c. 

1 See above, Chapter II. p. 96, the remarks on the Hesiodic Theogony. 

2 A destructive mundation took place at Pheneus in Arcadia, seem- 
ingly in the time of Plutarch: the subterranean outlet (8apa6por) of 
the river had become blocked up, and the inhabitants ascribed the stop- 
page to the anger of Apollo, who had been provoked by the stealing of 
the Pythian tripod by Héraklés: the latter had carried the tripod to 
Pheneus and deposited it there. *Ap’ ody otk dromatepos rovTav 6 
-Amdd\Awy, ei Bevedtas awddAdvat rovs viv, euppakas 76 BadpaOpoy, Kat 
Katak\voas THY Xopayv Gmracav av’Tay, OTe mpd xXilav erov, Ss pacw, 6 
‘HpakAjjs dvaonacas Tov Tpimoda Tov pavtiKoy eis Pevedy amnveyke ; (Plu- 
tarch. de Sera Numin. Vindicta, p. 557 ; compare Pausan. viii. 14, 1). 
The expression of Plutarch, that the abstraction of the tripod by Hé- 
raklés had taken place 1000 years before, is that of the critic, who 
thinks it needful to historicise and chronologise the genuine legend ; 
which, to an inhabitant of Pheneus at the time of the mundation, was 
doubtless as little questioned as if the theft of Héraklés had been laid 
in the preceding generation. 

Agathoclés of Syracuse committed depredations on the coasts of 
Ithaca and Korkyra: the excuse which he offered was, that Odysseus 
had come to Sicily and blinded Polyphémus, and that on his return he 
had been kindly received by the Phzeakians (Plutarch, id.). 

This is doubtless a jest, either made by Agathoclés, or more probably 
invented for him ; but it is founded upon a popular belief. 

3 «* Sanctiusque et reverentius visum, de actis Deorum credere quam 
scire.” (Tacit. German. c. 34.) 


Aristidés however represents the Homeric theology (whether he would 
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they became rather subjects of respectful and cu- 
rious analysis—all agreeing that the Word as ten- 
dered to them was inadmissible, yet all equally con- 
vinced that it contained important meaning, though 
hidden yet not undiscoverable. A very large pro- 
portion of the force of Grecian intellect was engaged 
in searching after this unknown base, by guesses, 
in which sometimes the principle of semi-historical 
interpretation was assumed, sometimes that of alle- 
gorical, without any collateral evidence in either 
case, and without possibility of verification. Out 
of the one assumption grew a string of allegorised 
phenomenal truths, out of the other a long series 
of seeming historical events and chronological per- 
sons,—both elicited from the transformed mythes 
and from nothing else’. 

The utmost which we accomplish by means of 
the semi-historical theory even in its most success- 
ful applications, is, that after leaving out from the 
have included the Hesiodic we do not know) as believed quite literally 
among the multitude in his time, the second century after Christianity 
(Aristid. Orat. ili. p. 25). ’Amropa, émn more xpn pe Siabéc Oat pe ipor, 
mOTEpa ws TOLs TONAOts SoKet Kal “Opnpw dé cvvOoket, Oeay TaOnpata ovp- 
mea Onvat Kal nas, otov Apéos déopa Kal AmédAA@vos Onreias kal ‘Hdai- 
arou pipers cis Oadaccar, cttw S€ Kal “Ivovs dyn Kai puyas twas. Com- 
pare Lucian, Zevds Tpayedos, c. 20, and De Luctu, c.2; Dionys. Halicar. 
A.R. u. p. 90, Sylb. 

Kallimachus (Hymn. ad Jov. 9) distinctly denied the statement of 
the Kretans that they possessed in Kréte the tomb of Zeus, and treated 
it as an instance of Kretan mendacity ; while Celsus did not deny it, 
but explained it in some figurative manner—aivirrdpevos tpomiKkas tro- 
voias (Origen. cont. Celsum, i. p. 137). 

1 There is here a change as compared with my first edition; I had 
inserted here some remarks on the allegorical theory of interpretation, 
as compared with the semi-histonical. An able article on my work 
(in the Edinburgh Review, October 1846), pointed out that those re- 


marks required modification, and that the idea of allegory in reference 
to the construction of the mythes was altogether inadmissible. 
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mythical narrative all that is miraculous or high- 
coloured or extravagant, we arrive at a series of 
credible incidents—incidents which may, perhaps, 
have really occurred, and against which no intrinsic 
presumption can be raised. This is exactly the 
character of a well-written modern novel (as, for 
example, several among the compositions of Defoe), 
the whole story of which is such as may well have 
occurred in real life: it is plausible fiction and no- 
thing beyond. To raise plausible fiction up to the 
superior dignity of truth, some positive testimony 
or positive ground of inference must be shown ; 
even the highest measure of intrinsic probability 
is not alone sufficient. A man who tells us that 
on the day of the battle of Platzea, rain fell on the 
spot of ground where the city of New York now 
stands, will neither deserve nor obtain credit, 
because he can have had no means of positive know- 
ledge ; though the statement is not in the slightest 
degree improbable. On the other hand, state- 
ments in themselves very improbable may well 
deserve belief, provided they be supported by | 
sufficient positive evidence; thus the canal dug 
by order of Xerxés across the promontory of Mount 
Athos, and the sailing of the Persian fleet through 
it, is a fact which I believe, because it is well- 
attested—notwithstanding its remarkable improba- 
bility, which so far misled Juvenal as to induce 
him to single out the narrative as a glaring ex- 
ample of Grecian mendacity’. Again, many critics 


1 Juvenal, Sat. x. 174 :— 
** Creditur olim 
Velificatus Athos, et quantum Grecia mendax 
Audet in historia,” &c. 
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have observed that the general tale of the Trojan 
war (apart from the superhuman agencies) is not 
more improbable than that of the crusades, which 
every one admits to be an historical fact. But 
(even if we grant this position, which is only 
true to asmall extent,) it is not sufficient to show 
an analogy between the two cases in respect to ne- 
gative presumptions alone; the analogy ought to 
be shown to hold between them in respect to po- 
sitive certificate also. The crusades are a curious 
phenomenon in history, but we accept them never- 
theless as an unquestionable fact, because the an- 
tecedent improbability is surmounted by adequate 
contemporary testimony. When the like testimony, 
both in amount and kind, is produced to establish 
the historical reality of a Trojan war, we shall not 
hesitate to deal with the two events on the same 
footing. 

In applying the semi-historical theory to Grecian 
mythical narrative, it has been often forgotten that 
a certain strength of testimony, or positive ground 
of belief, must first be tendered, before we can be 
called upon to discuss the antecedent probability or 
improbability of the incidents alleged. The belief 
of the Greeks themselves, without the smallest aid 
of special or contemporary witnesses, has been 
tacitly assumed as sufficient to support the case, 
provided only sufficient deduction be made from the 
mythical narratives to remove all antecedent impro- 
babilities. It has been taken for granted that the faith 
of the people must have rested originally upon some 
particular historical event, involving the identical 
persons, things and places which the original mythes 
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exhibit, or at least the most prominent among them. 
But when we examine the psychagogic influences 
predominant in the society among whom this belief 
originally grew up, we shall see that their belief is 
of little or no evidentiary value, and that the growth 
and diffusion of it may be satisfactorily explained 
without supposing any special basis of matters of 
fact. The popular faith, so far as it counts for 
anything, testifies in favour of the entire.and.lite- 
ral mythes, which are uow universally rejected.as 
incredible'. We have thus the very minimum of 


1 Colonel Sleeman observes respecting the Hindoo historical mind— 
“ History to this people is all a fairy tale’? (Rambles and Recollections 
of an Indian Official, vol. i. ch. ix. p. 70). And again, “‘ The popular 
poem of the Ramaen describes the abduction of the herome by the 
monster king of Ceylon, Rawun; and her recovery by means of the 
monkey general Hunnooman. Every word of this poem the people 
assured me was written, if not by the hand of the Deity himself, at 
least by his inspiration, which was the same thing—and it must conse- 
quently be true. Ninety-nine out of a hundred, among the Hindoos, 
implicitly believe, not only every word of the poem, but every word of 
every poem that has ever been written m Sanscrit. If you ask a man 
whether he really believes any very egregious absurdity quoted from 
these books, he replies with the greatest naiveté in the world, Is it not 
written in the book, and how should it be there written, if not true 2 
The Hindoo religion reposes upon an entire prostration of mind,—that 
continual and habitual surrender of the reasoning faculties, which we 
are accustomed to make occasionally, while engaged at the theatre, or 
in the perusal of works of fiction. We allow the scenes, characters, and 
icidents, to pass before our mind’s eye, and move our feelings—with- 
out stopping a moment to ask whether they are real or true. There 
is Only this difference—that with people of education among us, even 
m such short intervals of illusion or abandon, any extravagance im the 
acting, or flagrant improbability in the fiction, destroys the charm, 
breaks the spell by which we have been so mysteriously bound, and re- 
stores us to reason and the realities of ordimary life. With the Hindoos, 
on the contrary, the greater the improbability, the more monstrous and 
preposterous the fiction—the greater is the charm it has over their 
minds; and the greater their learning in the Sanscrit, the more are 
they under the mfluence of this charm. Believing all to be written by 
the Deity, or under his inspirations, and the men and things of former 
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positive proof, and the maximum of negative pre- 
sumption: we may diminish the latter by conjec- 
tural omissions and interpolations, but we cannot 
by any artifice increase the former-: the narrative 
ceases to be incredible, but it still remains uncerti- 
fied,—a mere common-place possibility. Nor is 
fiction always, or essentially, extravagant and in- 
credible. It is often not only plausible and cohe- 
rent, but even more like truth (if a paradoxical 
phrase may be allowed) than truth itself. Nor can 
we, in the absence of any extrinsic test, reckon 
upon any intrinsic mark to discriminate the one 
from the other!. 


days to have been very different from men and things of the present 
day, and the heroes of these fables to have been demigods, or people 
endowed with powers far superior to those of the ordinary men of their 
own day—the analogies of nature are never for a moment considered ; 
nor do questions of probability, or possibility, according to those ana- 
logies, ever obtrude to dispel the charm with which they are so plea- 
singly bound. They go on through life reading and talking of these 
monstrous fictions, which shock the taste and understanding of other 
nations, without ever questioning the truth of one single incident, or 
hearmg it questioned. There was a time, and that not far distant, 
when it was the same in England, and in every other European nation; 
and there are, I am afraid, some parts of Europe where it is so still. 
But the Hindoo faith, so far as religious questions are concerned, 1s not 
more capacious or absurd than that of the Greeks or Romans in the 
days of Socrates or Cicero: the only difference is, that among the 
Hindoos a greater number of the questions which interest mankind are 
brought under the head of religion.”’ (Sleeman, Rambles, &c., vol. i. 
ch. xxvi. p. 227: compare vol. ul. ch. v. p. 51; viii. p. 97.) 

1 Lord Lyttelton, in commenting on the tales of the Irish bards, in 
his History of Henry U., has the following just remarks (book iv. 
vol. iil. p. 13, quarto): ‘‘ One may reasonably suppose that in MSS. 
written since the Irish received the Roman letters from St. Patrick, 
some traditional truths recorded before by the bards in their unwritten 
poems may have been preserved to our times. Yet these cannot be so 
separated from many fabulous stories derived from the same sources, as 
to obtain a firm credit ; it not bemg sufficient to establish the authority 
of suspected traditions, that they can be shown not to be so improbable 
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In the semi-historical theory respecting Grecian 
mythical narrative, the critic unconsciously trans- 
ports into the Homeric age those habits of classifi- 
cation and distinction, and that standard of accept- 
ance or rejection, which he finds current in his 
own. Amongst us the distinction between histo- 
rical fact and fiction is highly valued as well as 
familiarly understood: we have a long history of 
the past, deduced from a study of contemporary 
evidences ; and we have a body of fictitious litera- 
ture, stamped with its own mark and interesting in 
its own way. Speaking generally, no man could 
now hope to succeed permanently in transferring 
any striking incident from the latter category into 
the former, nor could any man deliberately attempt 
it without incurring well-merited obloquy. But 
this fistorical sense, now so deeply rooted in the 
modern mind that we find a difficulty in conceiving 
any people to be without it, is the fruit of records 


and inquiries, first applied to the present, and then © 


preserved and studied by subsequent generations ; 


or absurd as others with which they are mixed—since there may be spe- 
cious as well as senseless fictions. Nor can a poet or bard, who lived 
in the sixth or seventh century after Christ, if his poem is still extant, 
be any voucher for facts supposed to have happened before the in- 
carnation; though his evidence (allowimg for poetical licence) may be 
received on such matters as come within his own time, or the re- 
membrance of old men with whom he conversed. The most judicious 
historians pay no regard to the Welsh or British traditions delivered by 
Geoffrey of Monmouth, though it is not impossible but that some of 
these may be true.” 

One definition of a mythe given by Plutarch coincides exactly with a 
specious fiction: “O ptOos eivac Bovdetar Adyos Wevdis eorKds adnOuvO 
(Plutarch, Bellone an pace clariores fuerunt Athenienses, p. 348). 

“Der Grund-Trieb des Mythus (Creuzer justly expresses it) das Ge- 
dachte in ein Geschehenes umzusetzen.” (Symbolik der Alten Welt, 
sect. 43. p. 99). 

2P2 
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while in a society which has not yet formed the 
habit of recording its present, the real facts of the 
past can never be known; the difference between 
attested matter of fact and plausible fiction—be- 
tween truth and that which is like truth—can 
neither be discerned nor sought for. Yet it is pre- 
cisely upon the supposition that this distinction is 
present to men’s habitual thoughts, that the semi- 
historical theory of the mythes is grounded. 

It is perfectly true, as has often been stated, that 
the Grecian epic contains what are called traditions 
respecting the past—the larger portion of it indeed 
consists of nothing else. But what are these 
traditions ? They are the matter of those songs 
and stories which have acquired hold on the public 
mind; they are the creations of the poets and 
storytellers themselves, each of whom finds some 
pre-existing, and adds others of his own, new and 
previously untold, under the impulse and authority 
of the inspiring Muse. Homer doubtless found 
many songs and stories current with respect to 
the siege of Troy; he received and transmitted 
some of these traditions, re-cast and transformed 
others, and enlarged the whole mass by new crea- 
tions of his own. ‘To the subsequent poets, such 
as Arktinus and Leschés, these Homeric creations 
formed portions of pre-existing tradition, with 
which they dealt in the same manner ; so that the 
whole mass of traditions constituting the tale of 
Troy became larger and larger with each successive 
contributor. ‘To assume a generic difference be- 
tween the older and the newer strata of tradition— 
to treat the former as morsels of history, and the 
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latter as appendages of fiction—is an hypothesis 
gratuitous at the least, not to say inadmissible. For 
the farther we travel back into the past, the more 
do we recede from the clear day of positive history, 
and the deeper do we plunge into the unsteady twi- 
light and gorgeous clouds of fancy and feeling. It 
was one of the agreeable dreams of the Grecian 
epic, that the man who travelled far enough north- 
ward beyond the Rhipzan mountains, would in 
time reach the delicious country and genial climate 
of the virtuous Hyperboreans—the votaries and fa- 
vourites of Apollo, who dwelt in the extreme north 
beyond the chilling blasts of Boreas. Now the hope 
that we may, by carrying our researches up the 
stream of time, exhaust the limits of fiction, and 
land ultimately upon some points of solid truth, 
appears to me no less illusory than this northward 
journey in quest of the Hyperborean elysium. 

The general disposition to adopt the semi-histo- 
rical theory as to the genesis of Grecian mythes, 
arises in part from reluctance in critics to impute to 
the mythopoeic ages extreme credulity or fraud ; to- 
gether with the usual presumption, that where much 
is believed some portion of it must be true. There 
would be some weight in these grounds of reasoning, 
if the ages under discussion had been supplied with 
records and accustomed to critical inquiry. But 
amongst a people unprovided with the former and 
strangers to the latter, credulity is naturally at 
its maximum, as well in the narrator himself as in 
his hearers: the idea of deliberate fraud is moreover 
inapplicable’, for if the hearers are disposed to ac- 


1 In reference to the loose statements of the Highlanders, Dr. John- 
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cept what is related to them as a revelation from 
the Muse, the estrus of composition is quite sufh- 
cient to impart a similar persuasion to the poet 
whose mind is penetrated with it. The belief of 
that day can hardly be said to stand apart by itself 
as an act of reason. It becomes confounded with 
vivacious imagination and earnest emotion; and 
in every case where these mental excitabilities are 
powerfully acted upon, faith ensues unconsciously 
and asa matter of course. How active and promi- 
nent such tendencies were among the early Greeks, 
the extraordinary beauty and originality of their 
epic poetry may teach us. 

It is, besides, a presumption far too largely and 
indiscriminately applied, even in our own advanced 
age, that where much is believed, something must 
necessarily be true—that accredited fiction 1s al- 
ways traceable to some basis of historical truth}. 
The influence of imagination and feeling 1s not con- 


son observes—“ He that goes into the Highlands with a mind naturally 
acquiescent, and a credulity eager for wonders, may perhaps come hack 
with an opinion very different from mine; for the mhabitants, knowing 
the ignorance of all strangers in their language and antiquities, are per- 
haps not very scrupulous adherents to truth: yet I do not say that 
they deliberately speak studied falsehood, or have a settled purpose to 
deceive. They have acquired and considered little, and do not always 
feel their own ignorance. They are not much accustomed to be inter- 
rogated by others, and seem never to have thought of mterrogating 
themselves; so that if they do not know what they tell to be true, they 
likewise do not distinctly perceive it to be false. Mr. Boswell was very 
diligent in his inquiries, and the result of his investigations was, that 
the answer to the second question was commonly such as nullified the 
answer to the first.’ (Journey to the Western Islands, p 272, Ist edit. 
1775.) 

‘ I considered this position more at large in an article in the ‘ West- 
minster Review’ for May 1843, on Niebuhr’s Greek Legends, with which 
article much'in the present chapter will be found to coincide. 
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fined simply to the process of retouching, trans- 
forming, or magnifying narratives originally found- 
ed on fact ; it will often create new narratives of its 
own, without any such preliminary basis. Where 
there is any general body of sentiment pervading 
men living in society, whether it be religious or 
political—love, admiration or antipathy—all inci- 
dents tending to illustrate that sentiment are eagerly 
welcomed, rapidly circulated and (as a general rule) 
easily accredited. If real incidents are not at hand, 
impressive fictions will be provided to satisfy the 
demand. The perfect harmony of such fictions 
with the prevalent feeling stands in the place of 
certifying testimony, and causes men to hear them 
not merely with credence, but even with delight: 
to call them in question and require proof, is a 
task which cannot be undertaken without incur- 
ring obloguy. Of such tendencies in the human 
mind abundant evidence is furnished by the innu- 
merable religious legends which have acquired cur- 
rency in various parts of the world, and of which 
no country was more fertile than Greece—legends 
which derived their origin, not from special facts 
misreported and exaggerated, but from pious feel- 
ings pervading the society, and translated into nar- 
rative by forward and imaginative minds—legends, 
in which not merely the incidents, but often even 
the personages are unreal, yet in which the gene- 
rating sentiment is conspicuously discernible, pro- 
viding its own matter as well as its own form. 
Other sentiments also, as well as the religious, pro- 
vided they be fervent and widely diffused, will find 
expression In Current narrative, and become por- 
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tions of the general public belief—every celebrated 
and notorious character is the source of a thousand 
fictions exemplifying his peculiarities. And if it 
be true, as I think present observation may show 
us, that such creative agencies are even now visible 
and effective, when the materials of genuine history 
are copious and critically studied—much more are 
we warranted in concluding that in ages destitute 
of records, strangers to historical testimony, and 
full of belief in divine inspiration both as to the fu- 
ture and as to the past, narratives purely fictitious 
will acquire ready and uninquiring credence, pro- 
vided only they be plausible and in harmony with 
the preconceptions of the auditors. 

The allegorical interpretation of the mythes has 
been by several learned investigators, especially by 
Creuzer, connected with the hypothesis of an an- 
cient and highly instructed body of priests, having 
their origin either in Egypt or in the East, and 
communicating to the rude and barbarous Greeks 
religious, physical and historical knowledge under 
the veil of symbols. At a time (we are told) when 
language was yet in its infancy, visible symbols 
were the most vivid means of acting upon the 
minds of ignorant hearers: the next step was to 
pass to symbolical language and expressions—for 
a plain and literal exposition, even if understood 
at all, would at least have been listened to with 
indifference, as not corresponding with any mental 
demand. In such allegorising way, then, the early 
priests set forth their doctrines respecting God, 
nature and humanity—a refined monotheism and 
a theological philosophy—and to this purpose the 
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earliest mythes were turned. But another class of 
mythes, more popular and more captivating, grew 
up under the hands of the poets—mythes purely 
epical, and descriptive of real or supposed past 
events. The allegorical mythes, being taken up 
by the poets, insensibly became confounded in the 
same category with the purely narrative mythes— 
the matter symbolised was no longer thought of, 
while the symbolising words came to be construed 
in their own literal meaning—and the basis of the 
early allegory, thus lost among the general public, 
was only preserved as a secret among various re- 
ligious fraternities, composed of members allied to- 
gether by initiation in certain mystical ceremonies, 
and administered by hereditary families of presiding 
priests. In the Orphic and Bacchic sects, in the 
Eleusinian and Samothracian mysteries, was thus 
treasured up the secret doctrine of the old theo- 
logical and philosophical mythes, which had once 
constituted the primitive legendary stock of Greece, 
in the hands of the original priesthood and in ages 
anterior to Homer. Persons who had gone through 
the preliminary ceremonies of initiation, were per- 
mitted at length to hear, though under strict obli- 
gation of secrecy, this ancient religious and cosmo- 
gonic doctrine, revealing the destination of man and 
the certainty of posthumous rewards and punish- 
ments—all disengaged from the corruptions of 
poets, as well as from the symbols and allegories 
under which they still remained buried in the eyes 
of the vulgar. The mysteries of Greece were thus 
traced up to the earliest ages, and represented as 
the only faithful depositary channels of that purer 
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theology and physics which had originally been com- 
municated, though under the unavoidable inconve- 
nience of a symbolical expression, by an enlightened 
priesthood coming from abroad to the then rude 
barbarians of the country’. 


* For this general character of the Grecian mysteries with their con- 
cealed treasure of doctrine, see Warburton, Divine Legation of Moses, 
book u. sect. 4. 

Payne Knight, On the Symbolical Language of ancient Art and My- 
thology, sect. 6, 10, 11, 40, &e. 

Saint Croiz, Recherches sur les Mystéres du Paganisme, sect. 3, 
p-. 106; sect. 4, p. 404, &e. 

Creuzer, Symbolik und Mythologie der Alten Volker, sect. 2, 3, 23, 
39, 42, &c. Meiners and Heeren adopt generally the same view, 
though there are many divergences of opimion between these different 
authors, on a subject essentially obscure. Warburton maintained that 
the interior doctrme communicated in the mysteries was the existence 
of one Supreme Divinity, combined with the Kuemeristic creed, that the 
pagan gods had been mere men. 

See Clemens Alex. Strom. v. p. 582, Sylb. 

The view taken by Hermann of the ancient Grecian mythology is in 
many points similar to that of Creuzer, though with some considerable 
difference. He thinks that itis an aggregate of doctrme—philosophical, 
theological, physical, and moral—expressed under a scheme of sy- 
stematic personifications, each person being called by a name significant 
of the function personified: this doctrme was imported from the East 
into Greece, where the poets, retaining or translating the names, but 
forgetting their meaning and connection, distorted the primitive stories, 
the sense of which came to be retained only in the ancient mysteries. 
That true sense however (he thinks) may be recovered by a careful ana- 
lysis of the significant names: and his two dissertations (De Mythologia 
Grecorum Antiquissima, in the Opuscula, vol. 11.) exhibit a specimen of 
this systematic expansion of etymology into narrative. The dissent from 
Creuzer is set forth in their published correspondence, especially in his 
concluding ‘‘ Brief an Creuzer titber das Wesen und die Behandlung der 
Mythologie,” Leipzig, 1819. The following citation from his Latin 
dissertation sets forth his general doctrine :— 

Hermann, De Mythologia Greecorum Antiquissima, p. 4 (Opuscula, 
vol. ii. p. 171) :—* Videmus rerum divinarum humanarumgue scientiam 
ex Asia per Lyciam migrantem in Europam: videmus fabulosos poétas 
peregrinam doctrinam, monstruoso tumore orientis sive exutam, sive 
nondum indutam, quasi de integro Greeca specie procreantes ; videmus 
poétas illos, quorum omnium vera nomina nominibus—ab arte, qua 
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But this theory, though advocated by several 
learned men, has been shown to be unsupported 
and erroneous. It implies a mistaken view both 
of the antiquity and the purport of the mysteries, 
which cannot be safely carried up even to the age of 
Hesiod, and which, though imposing and venerable 


clarebant, petitis—obliterata sunt, diu in Thracia herentes, raroque 
tandem etiam cum aliis Greeciz partibus commercio junctos: qualis 
Pamphus, non ipse Atheniensis, Atheniensibus hymnos Deorum fecit. 
Videmus denique retrusam paulatim in mysteriorum secretam illam 
sapientum doctrinam, vitiatam religionum perturbatione, corruptam in- 
scitia mterpretum, obscuratam levitate amoceniora sectantium—adeo ut 
eam ne illi quidem intelligerent, qui hereditariam a prioribus poésin 
colentes, quum ingenil prestantia omnes preestinguerent, tanta illos 
oblivione merserunt, ut 1psi sint primi auctores omnis eruditionis habiti.’’ 

Hermann thinks, however, that by pursuing the suggestions of ety- 
mology, vestiges may still be discovered, and something like a history 
compiled, of Grecian belief as it stood anterior to Homer and Hesiod :— 
*‘ est autem in hac omni ratione judicio maxime opus, quia non testi- 
bus res agitur, sed ad interpretandi solertiam omnia revocanda sunt”’ 
(p. 172). To the same general purpose the French work of M. Emérie 
David, Recherches sur le Dieu Jupiter—reviewed by O. Miiller: see the 
Kleine Schriften of the latter, vol. u. p. 82. 

Mr. Bryant has also employed a profusion of learning, and numerous 
etymological conjectures, to resolve the Greek mythes into mistakes, 
perversions, and mutilations, of the exploits and doctrines of oriental 
tribes long-lost and by-gone,—Amonians, Cuthites, Arkites, &e. “ It 
was Noah (he thinks) who was represented under the different names 
of Thoth, Hermés, Menés, Osiris, Zeuth, Atlas, Phordneus, Promé- 
theus, to which list a farther number of great extent might be added : 
the Novs of Anaxagoras was in reality the patriarch Noah” (Ant. My- 
thol. vol. u. p. 253, 272). ‘‘The Cuthites or Amonians, descendants 
of Noah, settled in Greece from the east, celebrated for their skill in 
building and the arts” (7b. 1. p. 502; u. p.187). “ The greatest part 
of the Grecian theology arose from misconception and biunders, the 
stories concerning their gods and heroes were founded on terms misin- 
terpreted or abused” (1b. i. p. 452). “ The number of different actions 
ascribed to the various Grecian gods or heroes all relate to one people 
or family, and are at bottom one and the same history” (id. ii. p.57). 
«The fables of Prométheus and Tityus were taken from ancient Amo- 
nian temples, from hieroglyphics misunderstood and badly explained”’ 
(i. p. 426): see especially vol. ii. p. 160. 
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as religious ceremonies, included no recondite or 
esoteric teaching". 

The doctrine, supposed to have been originally 
symbolised and subsequently overclouded, in the 
Greek mythes, was in reality first intruded into 
them by the unconscious fancies of later inter- 
preters. It was one of the various roads which 
instructed men took to escape from the literal ad- 
mission of the ancient mythes, and to arrive at 
some new form of belief, more consonant with their 
ideas of what the attributes and character of the 
gods ought to be.. It was one of the ways of consti- 
tuting, by help of the mysteries, a philosophical 
religion apart from the general public, and of con- 
necting that distinction with the earliest periods 
of Grecian society. Such a distinction was both 
avowed and justified among the superior men of 
the later Pagan world. Varro and Sczvola distri- 
buted theology into three distinct departments,— 
the mythical or fabulous, the civil, and the phy- 


1 The Anti-Symbolik of Voss, and still more the Aglaophamus of 
Lobeck, are full of instruction on the subject of this supposed interior 
doctrine, and on the ancient mysteries in general: the latter treatise 
especially is not less distinguished for its judicious and circumspect 
criticism than for its copious learning. 

Mr. Halhed (Preface to the Gentoo Code of Laws, p. xii.—xiv.) has 
good observations on the vanity of all attempts to allegorise the Hindu 
mythology: he observes, with perfect truth, “‘ The vulgar and illiterate 
have always understood the mythology of their country im its literal 
sense; and there was a time to every nation, when the highest rank 
in it was equally vulgar and illiterate with the lowest.......... A Hindu 
esteems the astonishing miracles attributed to a Brima, or a Kishen, as 
facts of the most mdubitable authenticity, and the relation of them as 
most strictly historical.” 

Compare also Gibbon’s remarks on the allegorismg tendencies of the 
later Platonists (Hist. Decl. and Fall, vol. iv. p.71). 
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sical. The first had its place in the theatre, and 
was left without any interference to the poets; the 
second belonged to the city or political community 
as such,—it comprised the regulation of all the 
public worship and religious rites, and was con- 
signed altogether to the direction of the magistrate ; 
the third was the privilege of philosophers, but 
was reserved altogether for private discussion in 
the schools, apart from the general public!. As a 
member of the city, the philosopher sympathised 
with the audience in the theatre, and took a de- 
vout share in the established ceremonies, nor was 
he justified in trying what he heard in the one 
or saw in the other by his own ethical standard. 
But in the private assemblies of instructed or in- 
quisitive men, he enjoyed the fullest liberty of 
canvassing every received tenet, and of broaching 
his own theories unreservedly, respecting the exist- 
ence and nature of the gods. By these discussions 
the activity of the philosophical mind was main- 


1 Varro, ap. Augustin. De Civ. Dei, iv. 27; vi. 5-6. “ Dicis fabu- 
losos Deos accommodatos esse ad theatrum, naturales ad mundum, 
civiles ad urbem.” ‘ Varro, de religionibus loquens, multa esse vera 
dixit, que non modo vulgo scire non sit utile, sed etiam tametsi falsa 
sint, aliter existimare populum expediat: et ideo Greecos teletas et my- 
steria taciturnitate parietibusque clausisse ”’ (zbzd, iv. 31). See Villoi- 
son, De Triplici Theologia Commentatio, p. 8; and Lactantius, De 
Origin. Error. u. 3. The doctrine of the Stoic Chrysippus, ap. Etymo- 
logicon Magn. v. TeXerai—Xpvourmos b€ yor, Tovs repi Tov Oeiwy Ab- 
yous eikdtws Kadeiobar TedeTas, xpyvar yap TovTovs TeAevTalovs Kal eri 
maou OwWdoKkecba, THs Wuxns exovans Epa kal KeKparnpevns, Kal pds 
Tovs dyunrouvs oiwmayv Suvapévns’ péya yap «iva Td GOdov brép Oedy 
akxovoal Te opOa, kal eyxpareis yevéerOa adtav. 

The triple division of Varro is reproduced in Plutarch, Amatorius, 
p- 763. Ta pev pdm, Ta Se vou, Ta b& Adyo, Tiotw e& apyns Caxnke’ 
ms © ovv rept Seay Odéns kal ravraracw Hhyepdves Kai SiddoKadot yeyo- 
var nul ot TE TroUNnTal, Kal of voudbera, Kai TpiToV, of pirdaodot. 
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tained and truth elicited; but it was such truth as 
the body of the people ought not to hear, lest their 
faith in their own established religious worship 
should be overthrown. In thus distinguishing the 
civil theology from the fabulous, Varro was enabled 
to cast upon the poets all the blame of the objec- 
tionable points in the popular theology, and to 
avoid the necessity of pronouncing censure on the 
magistrates, who (he contended) had made as good 
a compromise with the settled prejudices of the 
public as the case permitted. 

The same conflicting sentiments which led the 
philosophers to decompose the divine mythes into 
allegory, impelled the historians to melt down the 
heroic mythes into something like continuous po- 
litical history, with a long series of chronology cal- 
culated upon the heroic pedigrees. The one process 
as well as the other was interpretative guesswork, 
proceeding upon unauthorised assumptions, and 
without any verifying test or evidence: while it frit- 
tered away the characteristic beauty of the mythe 
into something essentially anti-mythical, it sought 
to arrive both at history and philosophy by imprac- 
ticable roads. ‘That the superior men of antiquity 
should have striven hard to save the dignity of le- 
gends which constituted the charm of their litera- 
ture as well as the substance of the popular religion, 
we cannot be at all surprised; but it is gratifying 
to find Plato discussing the subject in a more 
philosophical spirit. ‘The Platonic Socratés being 
asked whether he believed the current Attic fable 
respecting the abduction of Oreithyia (daughter of 
Erechtheus) by Boreas, replies, in substance,—‘ It 
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would not be strange if I disbelieved it, as the clever 
men do; I might then show my cleverness by say- 
ing that a gust of Boreas blew her down from the 
rocks above while she was at play, and that having 
been killed in this manner she was reported to have 
been carried off by Boreas. Such speculations are 
amusing enough, but they belong to men ingenious 
and busy-minded over-much, and not greatly to be 
envied, if it be only for this reason, that after ha- 
ving set right one fable, they are under the necessity 
of applying the same process to a host of others— 
Hippocentaurs, Chimeras, Gorgons, Pegasus, and 
numberless other monsters and incredibilities. A 
man, who, disbelieving these stories, shall try to find 
a probable basis for each of them, will display an 
ill-placed acuteness and take upon himself an end- 
less burden, for which I at least have no leisure: 
accordingly | forego such researches, and believe in 

the current version of the stories'.” 
These remarks of Plato are valuable, not simply 
because they point out the uselessness of digging 
1 Plato, Pheedr. ¢. 7. p. 229 :— 

- 
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okKoT@ ov TavTa CAN euavToy, &e. 
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for a supposed basis of truth in the mythes, but be- 
cause they at the same time suggest the true reason 
for mistrusting all such tentatives. The mythes 
form a class apart, abundant as well as peculiar: 
to remove any individual mythe from its own class 
into that of history or philosophy, by simple con- 
jecture and without any collateral evidence, is of 
no advantage, unless you can perform a similar 
process on the remainder. If the process be trust- 
worthy, it ought to be applied to all; and e converso, 
if it be not applicable to all, it is not trustworthy as 
applied to any one specially ; always assuming no 
special evidence to be accessible. ‘To detach any 
individual mythe from the class to which it belongs, 
is to present it in an erroneous point of view: we 
have no choice except to admit them as they stand, 
by putting ourselves approximatively into the frame 
of mind of those for whom they were destined and 
to whom they appeared worthy of credit. 

If Plato thus discountenances all attempts to 
transform the mythes by interpretation into history 
or philosophy, indirectly recognising the generic 
difference between them—we find substantially the 
same view pervading the elaborate precepts in his 
treatise on the Republic. He there regards the 
mythes, not as embodying either matter of fact or 
philosophical principle, but as portions of religious 
and patriotic faith, and instruments of ethical tuition. 
Instead of allowing the poets to frame them accord- 
ing to the impulses of their own genius and with a 
view to immediate popularity, he directs the legis- 
lator to provide types of his own for the characters 
of the gods and heroes, and to suppress all such di- 
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vine and heroic legends as are not in harmony with 
these pre-established canons. In the Platonic sy- 
stem, the mythes are not to be matters of history, 
nor yet of spontaneous or casuai fiction, but of pre- 
scribed faith : he supposes that the people will be- 
lieve, as a thing of course, what the poets circulate, 
and he therefore directs that the latter shall circu- 
late nothing which does not tend to ennoble and 
improve the feelings. He conceives the mythes as 
stories composed to illustrate the general senti- 
ments of the poets and the community, respecting 
the character and attributes of the gods and heroes, 
or respecting the social relations, and ethical duties 
as well as motives of mankind: hence the obliga- 
tion upon the legislator to prescribe beforehand the 
types of character which shall be illustrated, and to 
restrain the poets from following out any opposing 
fancies. ‘‘ Let us neither believe ourselves (he ex- 
claims), nor permit any one to circulate, that Thé- 
seus son of Poseid6én and Peirithéus son of Zeus, or 
any other hero or son of a god, could ever have 
brought themselves to commit abductions or other 
enormities such as are now falsely ascribed to them. 
We must compel the poets to say, either that such 
persons were not the sons of gods, or that they were 
not the perpetrators of such misdeeds’.”’ 

Most of the mythes which the youth hear and 
repeat (according to Plato) are false, but some of 
them are true: the great and prominent mythes 
which appear in Homer and Hesiod are no less 


* Plato, Repub. ii. 5. p. 391. The perfect ignorance of all men 
respecting the gods rendered the task of fiction easy (Plato, Kritias, 
p. 107). 
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fictions than the rest. But fiction constitutes one 
of the indispensable instruments of mental training 
as well as truth; only the legislator must take care 
that the fiction so employed shall be beneficent and 
not mischievous!. As the mischievous fictions (he 
says) take their rise from wrong preconceptions re- 
specting the character of the gods and heroes, so 
the way to correct them is to enforce, by authorised 
compositions, the adoption of a more correct stan- 
dard?. 

The comments which Plato has delivered with so 
much force in his Republic, and the enactments 
which he deduces from them, are in the main an 
expansion of that sentiment of condemnation, which 


1 Plato, Repub, ii. 16. p. 377. Adywv dé durrév eidos, TO ev adnOés, 
Weddos & erepov; Nai. TUadevréov & ev audorépots, mpdrepov & ev 

an , o} iP. e/ an a , vA ¢ 
TOUS WEVOETLV .. 000. Ov pavOaves, Ort Tp@Tov Tois Tmatdiors pvOovs héeyoper* 
routo O€ mou ws TO Odor eimety YrevOos, Et be Kal ANNO. ..0+060. IIp@rov nuiv 
émurtatnréov Tots pvOorrotois, Kal ov pev av Kady pvov TOUT oo W, ey- 
Kpiréov, ov & dy pn, amokpineoy i dere ay O€ voy neyeet, Tovs moAAovs 
EKBANTEOV. 0.06. ovs “Haiodos kai "Ounpos nyty edeyéernv, Kal of Got rrown- 

, 2 , , ma LYS: , n , x a 
tai. Ovrou yap mov pvOovs Tots avOparrors Wevdeis ouvribevres edeydv TE 

\ 4 , \ > > 3A \ , ae , s o 
Kal Aéyovat. Tloiovs 67, 7 0 Os, Kai Ti avTay peudpevos Evers ; “Orrep, 
> 5 ALN A 4 A \ , , ¥ \ SSL 
ny & eyo, xpr) Kal mp@rov Kal padicta péepperOa, GAAws Te Kal edy Tis 
pn) KaA@s penta: Ti rovro; “Oray tis eikd{y Kak@s TO AOyo Ue. 
Ocav re kal npwey, otor cio, SoTeEp ree pndev e€oixdta ypaday ois 
dy dpova BovAnrat ypayrat. 

The same train of thought, and thié precepts fourded upon it, are 
followed up through chap. 17, 18 and 19; compare De Legge. xii. 
p- 941. 

Instead of recognising the popular or dramatic theology as something 
distinct from the civil (as Varro did), Plato suppresses the former as a 
separate department and merges it in the latter. 

2 Plato, Repub. uu. c. 21. p. 882. To ev rois Adyous Weddos rére Kal 
rl xpnoysov, Gare py aEsov eivar ploovs ; “Ap ov mpéds TE Tovs rodeplous 
Kal TOY Kadovpevay Hirov, oray dia paviay Hf Twa vovay Kakov Te eryet- 
poor mparrew, Tore awoTpomns evexa ws Pdppwakoy xpHomov yiyvera; 
Kal év ais viv 61 €X€youev rats pvOodoyiats, Ota rd pat) COE 
vat Omn TadrnOes Exet TEpi TOV Tadalay, adhopo.otytes TA 
adnbet TO Weddos, Gre padtoTa, OUT XpHo Woy TroLodpe? ; 
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he shared with so many other philosophers, towards 
a large portion of the Homeric and Hesiodic stories’. 
But the manner in which he has set forth this opi- 
nion unfolds to us more clearly the real character 
of the mythical narratives. ‘They are creations of 
the productive minds in the community, deduced 
from the supposed attributes of the gods and he- 
roes: so Plato views them, and in such character 
he proposes to amend them. The legislator would 
cause to be prepared a better and truer picture of 
the foretime, because he would start from truer 
(that is to say, more creditable) conceptions of the 
gods and heroes. For Plato rejects the mythes re- 
specting Zeus and Héré, or Théseus and Peirithous, 
not from any want of evidence, but because they 
are unworthy of gods and heroes: he proposes to 
call forth new mythes, which, though he admits 
thein at the outset to be fiction, he knows will soon 
be received as true, and supply more valuable les- 
sons of conduct. 

We may consider then that Plato disapproves of 
the attempt to identify the old mythes either with 
exaggerated history or with disguised philosophy. 
He shares in the current faith, without any suspi- 
clon or criticism, as to Orpheus, Palamédés, De- 
dalus, Amphion, Théseus, Achilles, Cheirén, and 


* The censure which Xenophanés pronounced upon the Homeric le- 
gends has already been noticed: Herakleitus (Diogen. Laért. ix. 1) and 
Metrodorus, the companion and follower of Epicurus, were not less 
profuse in their invectives, ev ypappdor rorovrows TH TonTH AeAoWdpyrat 
(Plutarch, Non posse suaviter vivi secundum Epicurum, p. 1086). He 
even advised persons not to be ashamed to confess their utter ignorance 
of Homer, to the extent of not knowing whether Hectédr was a Greek 
or a Trojan (Plut. 7b. p. 1094). 
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other mythical personages!; but what chiefly fills 
his mind is, the inherited sentiment of deep reve- 
rence for these superhuman characters and for the 
age to which they belonged,—a sentiment suffi- 
ciently strong to render him not only an unbeliever 
in such legends as conflict with it, but also a deli- 
berate creator of new legends for the purpose of 
expanding and gratifying it. The more we examine 
this sentiment, both in the mind of Plato as well as 
in that of the Greeks generally, the more shall we 
be convinced that it formed essentially and insepa- 
rably a portion of Hellenic religious faith. The 
mythe both presupposes, and springs out of, a set- 
tled basis and a strong expansive force of religious, 
social, and patriotic feeling, operating upon a past 
which is little better than a blank as to positive 
knowledge. It resembles history, in so far as its 
form is narrative ; it resembles philosophy, in so far 
as it is occasionally illustrative ; but in its essence 
and substance, in the mental tendencies by which 
it is created as well as in those by which it is judged 
and upheld, it is a popularised expression of the 
divine and heroic faith of the people. 

Grecian antiquity cannot be at all understood 
except in connection with Grecian religion. It be- 
gins with gods and it ends with historical men, the 
former being recognised not simply as gods, but as 
primitive ancestors, and connected with the latter 
by a long mythical genealogy, partly heroic and 
partly human. Now the whole value of such ve- 
nealogies arises from their being taken entire: the 
god or hero at the top is in point of fact the most 

1 Plato, Republic. i. 4-5. p. 391; De Legg. iii. 1. p. 677. 
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important member of the whole! ; for the length and 
continuity of the series arises from anxiety on the 
part of historical men to join themselves by a thread 
of descent with the being whom they worshiped in 
their gentile sacrifices. Without the ancestorial god, 
the whole pedigree would have become not only 
acephalous, but worthless and uninteresting. The 
pride of the Herakleids, Asklepiads, At‘akids, Ne- 
leids, Dedalids, &c. was attached to the primitive 
eponymous hero and to the god from whom they 
sprung, not to the line of names, generally long 
and barren, through which the divine or heroic 
dignity gradually dwindled down into common man- 
hood. Indeed the length of the genealogy (as I have 
before remarked) was an evidence of the humility 
of the historical man, which led him to place him- 
self at a respectful distance from the gods or heroes ; 
for Hekateeus of Milétus, who ranked himself as 
the fifteenth descendant of a god, might perhaps 
have accounted it an overweening impiety in any 
living man to claim a god for his immediate 
father. 

The whole chronology of Greece, anterior to 
776 B.c., consists of calculations founded upon 
these mythical genealogies, especially upon that of 
the Spartan kings and their descent from Hérakleés, 
—thirty years being commonly taken as the equi- 
valent of a generation, or about three generations to 
acentury. This process of computation was alto- 

‘ For a description of similar tendencies in the Asiatic religions, see 
Movers, Die Phonizier, ch. v. p. 153 (Bonn, 1841): he pomts out the 
same phenomena as in the Greek,—coalescence between the ideas of 


ancestry and worship,—confusion between gods and men in the past,— 
increasing tendency to Euemerise (p. 156-157). 
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gether illusory, as applying historical and chrono- 
logical conditions to a case on which they had no 
bearing. Though the domain of history was seem- 
ingly enlarged, the religious element was tacitly 
set aside: when the heroes and gods were chrono- 
logised, they became insensibly approximated to 
the limits of humanity, and the process indirectly 
gave encouragement to the theory of Kuémerus. 
Personages originally legendary and poetical were 
erected into definite landmarks for measuring the 
duration of the foretime, thus gaining in respect to 
historical distinctness, but not without loss on the 
score of religious association. Both Euémerus and 
the subsequent Christian writers, who denied the 
original and inherent divinity of the pagan gods, 
had a great advantage in carrying their chronolo- 
gical researches strictly and consistently upwards— 
for all chronology fails as soon as we suppose a race 
_ $uperior to common humanity. 
Mythical Moreover it is to be remarked that the pedigree 
‘lofone, of the Spartan kings, which Apollodérus and Era- 
a aa ae tosthenés selected as the basis of their estimate of 
Nepect to time, is nowise superior in credibility and trust- 
evidence. worthiness to the thousand other gentile and family 
pedigrees with which Greece abounded ; it is rather 
indeed to be numbered among the most incredible 
of all, seeing that Héraklés as a progenitor is placed 
at the head of perhaps more pedigrees than any 
other Grecian god or hero’. The descent of the 


1 According to that whieh Aristotle seems to recognise (Histor. 
Animal. vu. 6), Héraklés was father of seventy-two sons, but of only 
one daughter—he was essentially appevd-yovos, illustrating one of the 
physical peculiarities noticed by Aristotle. Euripidés however mentions 
daughters of Héraklés in the plural number (Euripid. Herakleid. 45.) 
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Spartan king Leonidas from Héraklés rests upon 
no better evidence than that of Aristotle or Hippo- 
cratés from Asklépius!,—of Evagoras or Thucy- 
didés from ASakus,—of Socratés from Dedalus,— 
of the Spartan heraldic family from Talthybius,— 
of the prophetic lamid family in Elis from Iamus, 
—of the root-gatherers in Pélion from Cheiron,— 
and of Hekatzeus and his gens from some god in 
the sixteenth ascending line of the series. There 
is little exaggeration in saying, indeed, that no 
permanent combination of men in Greece, religious, 
social, or professional, was without a similar pedi- 
gree ; all arising out of the same exigences of the 
feelings and imagination, to personify as weil as to 
sanctify the bond of union among the members. 
Every one of these gentes began with a religious 
and ended with an historical person. At some 
point or other in the upward series, entities of 
history were exchanged for entities of religion ; but 
where that point is to be found we are unable to 
say, nor had the wisest of the ancient Greeks any 
means of determining. Thus much however we 
know, that the series taken as a whole, though 
dear and precious to the believing Greek, pos- 


‘ Hippocratés was twentieth in descent from Héraklés, and nine- 
teenth from Asklépius (Vita Hippocr. by Soranus, ap. Westermann, 
Seriptor. Biographic. vii. 1); about Aristotle, see Diogen. Laért. v. 1. 
Xenophon, the physician of the emperor Claudius, was also an Askle- 
piad (Tacit. Ann. xii. 61). 

In Rhodes, the neighbouring island to Kés, was the gens “Advddat, or 
sons of Hélios, specially distinguished from the ‘AAvacrai of mere asso- 
ciated worshipers of Hélios, 7d kowdv rév ‘Adiaddéy kai tov ‘Adiacrev 
(see the Inscription in Boeckh’s Collection, No. 2525, with Boeckh’s 
comment). 
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sesses no value as chronological evidence to the 
historian. 

When Hekatzus visited Thébes in Egypt, he 
mentioned to the Egyptian priests, doubtless with 
a feeling of satisfaction and pride, the imposing 
pedigree of the gens to which he belonged,— with 
fifteen ancestors in ascending line, and a god as 
the initial progenitor. But he found himself im- 
measurably overdone by the priests ‘‘ who genea- 
logised against him!.”” They showed to him three 
hundred and forty-one wooden colossal statues, 
representing the succession of chief priests in the 
temple in uninterrupted series from father to son, 
through a space of 11,300 years. Prior to the 
commencement of this long period (they said), the 
gods, dwelling along with men, had exercised sway 
in Egypt ; but they repudiated altogether the idea 
of men begotten by gods or of heroes’. 

Both these counter-genealogies are, in respect to 
trustworthiness and evidence, on the same footing. 
Each represents partly the religious faith, partly 
the retrospective imagination, of the persons from 
whom it emanated; in each the lower members of 
the series (to what extent we cannot tell) are real, 
the upper members fabulous ; but in each also the 
series derived all its interest and all its imposing 
effect from being conceived unbroken and entire. 
Herodotus is much perplexed by the capital 

1 Herodot. it. 144. ‘Exarai@ de yevenoynoartt Ewttov, kat dvadnoarte 
és Exxadéxatov Oedv, avreyevenhdynoay eri th apiOpunoes, ov Sexdpevor map” 
avTov, ard Oeod yeverOa avOpwrov’ avreyevenddynoap b€ &be, &e. 


2 Herod. u. 143-145. Kai ratra Atyirriot arpexéws hao éricracbar, 
aiei Te NoyiCopevot Kal aiel arroypapdmevor TA Ered. 
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discrepancy between the Grecian and Egyptian 
chronologies, and vainly employs his ingenuity in 
reconciling them. There is no standard of object- 
ive evidence by which either the one or the other 
of them can be tried: each has its own subjective 
value, in conjunction with the faith and feelings of 
Egyptians and Greeks, and each presupposes in 
the believer certain mental prepossessions which 
are not to be found beyond its own local limits. 
Nor is the greater or less extent of duration at all 
important, when we once pass the limits of evi- 
dence and verifiable reality. One century of re- 
corded time, adequately studded with authentic 
and orderly events, presents a greater mass and a 
greater. difficulty of transition to the imagination 
than a hundred centuries of barren genealogy. 
Herodotus, in discussing the age of Homer and 
Hesiod, treats an anterior point of 400 years as if 
it were only yesterday ; the reign of Henry VI. is 
separated from us by an equal interval, and the 
reader will not require to be reminded how long 
that interval now appears. 

The mythical age was peopled with a mingled 
ageregate of gods, heroes, and men, so confounded 
together that it was often impossible to distinguish 
to which class any individual name belonged. In 
regard to the Thracian god Zalmoxis, the Helles- 
pontic Greeks interpreted his character and attri- 
butes according to the scheme of Euemerism. They 
affirmed that he had been a man, the slave of the 
philosopher Pythagoras at Samos, and that he had 
by abilities and artifice established a religious 
ascendency over the minds of the Thracians, and 
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obtained from them divine honours. Herodotus 
cannot bring himself to believe _this story, but he 
frankly avows his inability to determine whether 
Zalmoxis was a god ora man!, nor can he extricate 
himself from a similar embarrassment in respect 
to Dionysus and Pan. Amidst the confusion of 
the Homeric fight, the goddess Athéne confers upon 
Diomédés the miraculous favour of dispelling the 
mist from his eyes, so as to enable him to discrimi- 
nate gods from men ; and nothing less than a similar 
miracle could enable a critical reader of the my- 
thical narratives to draw an ascertained boundary- 
line between the two*. But the original hearers 


1 Herod. iv. 94-96. After having related the Euemeristic version given 
by the Hellespontic Greeks, he concludes with his characteristic frank- 
ness and simplicity —Eyo de, wept pev TovTov Kal TOU KaTayalov oikn- 
paros, CUTE ATLOTEwW, OUTE OY TLIOTEVW TL inv. SoKéw SE TOAAOLCL ETETL 
mpdrepov Tov Zapoguv tovtov yeverOar TlvOaydpew. Eire de eyeverd tis 
Zadpokss dvOpwros, ctr eoti Saipwy tis Térnot obtos émtxapios, xaipeTo. 
So Plutarch (Numa, ec. 19) will not undertake to determine whether 
Janus was a god or a king, eire daipar, cire Baoireds yevopevos, &e. 

Herakleitus the philosopher said that men were Geoi @ynroi, and the 
gods were avOparo adavara (Lucian, Vitar. Auctio. c. 13. vol. i. p. 303, 
Tauch.: compare the same author, Dialog. Mortuor. i. vol.i. p. 182, 
ed. Tauchn.) 

2 Thad, v. 127 :— 

-AyAdy © ad Tor dm 6pOadpav Edov, 7 mpw emer, 
"Odp €b yryyooknys nev Oedv, nd€ Kal aydpa. 

Of this undistinguishable confusion between gods and men, stri- 
king illustrations are to be found both in the third book of Cicero 
de Natura Deorum (16-21), and in the long disquisition of Strabo (x. 
pp. 467-474) respecting the Kabeiri, the Korybantes, the Dactyls of 
Ida; the more so as he cites the statements of Pherekydés, Akusilaus, 
Démétrius of Sképsis and others. Under the Roman empire, the lands 
in Greece belonging to the immortal gods were exempted from tribute. 
The Roman tax-collectors refused to recognise as immortal gods any 
persons who had once been men; but this rule could not be clearly 
applied (Cicero, Nat. Deor. i. 20). See the remarks of Pausanias (11. 
26,7) about Asklépius: Galen, too, is doubtful about Asklépius and 
Dionysus— AckAnmtos ye tro kat Atévucos, eir tvOperot mpdrepoy HaTHY, 
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of the mythes felt neither surprise nor displeasure 
from this confusion of the divine with the human 
individual. ‘They looked at the past with a film of 
faith over their eyes—neither knowing the value, 
nor desiring the attainment, of an unclouded vision. 
The intimate companionship, and the occasional 
mistake of identity between gods and men, were in 
full harmony with their reverential retrospect. And 
we accordingly see the poet Ovid in his Fasti, when 
he undertakes the task of unfolding the legendary 
antiquities of early Rome, re-acquiring, by the in- 
spiration of Juno, the power of seeing gods and 
men in immediate vicinity and conjunct action, 
such as it existed before the development of the 
critical and historical sense’. 

To resume, in brief, what has been laid down in 
this and the preceding chapters peePesting the Gre- 
clan mythes :— 

1. They are a special product of the imagination 
and feelings, radically distinct both from history 
and philosophy : they cannot be broken down and 
decomposed into the one, nor allegorised into the 
other. There are indeed some particular and even 


cire Kal apynOev Oeot (Galen in Protreptic. 9. tom. i. p. 22, ed. Kuhn). 
Xenophon (De Venat. c. i.) considers Cheirén as the brother of Zeus. 
The ridicule of Lucian (Deorum Concilium, t. iii. p. 527-538, Hems.) 
brmgs out still more forcibly the confusion here indicated. 
? Ovid, Fasti, vi. 6-20) :— 
“Fas mihi preecipue vultus vidisse Deorum, 
Vel quia sum vates, vel quia sacra cano...... 
PER ER Bece Deas: vad ..icccicaine 
Horrueram, tacitoque animum pallore fatebar : 
Cum Dea, quos fecit, sustulit ipsa metus. 
Namque ait—O vates, Romani conditor anni, 
Ause per exiguos magna referre modos ; 
Jus tibi fecisti numen coeleste videndi, 
Cum placuit numeris condere festa tuis.”’ 
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assignable mythes, which raise intrinsic presump- 
tion of an allegorising tendency; and there are 
doubtless some others, though not specially assign- 
able, which contain portions of matter of fact, or 
names of real persons, embodied in them. But 
such matter of fact cannot be verified by any in- 
trinsic mark, nor are we entitled to presume its 
existence in any given case unless some collateral 
evidence can be produced. 

2. We are not warranted in applying to the my- 
thical world the rules either of historical credibility 
or chronological sequence.. Its personages are gods, 
heroes, and men, in constant juxtaposition and re- 
ciprocal sympathy ; men too, of whom we know a 
large proportion to be fictitious, and of whom we 
can never ascertain how many may have been real. 
No series of such personages can serve as materials 
for chronological calculation. 

3. The mythes were originally produced in an age 
which had no records, no philosophy, no criticism, 
no canon of belief, and scarcely any tincture either 
of astronomy orgeography—but which, on the other 
hand, was full of religious faith, distinguished for 
quick and susceptible imagination, seeing personal 
agents where we look only for objects and connecting 
laws ;—an age moreover eager for newnarrative, ac- 
cepting with the unconscious impressibility of chil- 
dren (the question of truth or falsehood being never 
formally raised) all which ran in harmony with its 
pre-existing feelings, and penetrable by inspired 
prophets and poets in the same proportion that it was 
indifferent to positive evidence. To such hearers did 
the primitive poet or story-teller address himself : it 
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was the glory of his productive genius to provide 
suitable narrative expression for the faith and emo- 
tions which he shared in common with them, and the 
rich stock of Grecian mythes attests how admirably 
he performed his task. As the gods and the heroes 
formed the conspicuous object of national reverence, 
so the mythes were partly divine, partly heroic, 
partly both in one’. The adventures of Achilles, 
Helen, and Diomédés, of Cidipus and Adrastus, of 
Meleager and Althea, of Jason and the Argo, were 
recounted by the same tongues and accepted with 
the same unsuspecting confidence as those of Apollo 
and Artemis, of Arés and Aphrodité, of Poseidén 
and Héraklés. 

4. The time however came, when this plausi- 
bility ceased to be complete. The Grecian mind 
made an important advance, socially, ethically, and 
intellectually. Philosophy and history were con- 
stituted, prose writing and chronological records 
became familiar; a canon of belief more or less 
critical came to be tacitly recognised. Moreover, 
superior men profited more largely by the stimulus, 
and contracted habits of judging different from the 
vulgar: the god Elenchus? (to use a personification 


* The fourth Eclogue of Virgil, under the form of a prophecy, gives 
a faithful picture of the heroic and divine past, to which the legends of 
Troy and the Argonauts belonged :— 
** Tle Detim vitam accipiet, Divisque videbit 
Permixtos heroas,”’ &c. 
“* Alter erit tum Tiphys et altera que vehat Argo 
Delectos heroas: erunt etiam altera bella, 
Atque iterum ad Trojam magnus mittetur Achilles.” 
* Lucian, Pseudol. c. 4. Mapakdnréos jyiv trav Mevaydpov mpodSyov 
cis, 6”EXeyxos, pidos adnGeia kat mappynoia Geos, odx 6 donpdratos TéY 
emt thy oknyny avaBawovrov. (See Meineke ad Menandr. p. 284). 
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of Menander), the giver and prover of truth, de- 
scended into their minds. Into the new intellectual 
medium, thus altered in its elements and no longer 
uniform in its quality, the mythes descended by 
inheritance ; but they were found, to a certain ex- 
tent, out of harmony even with the feelings of the 
people, and altogether dissonant with those of in- 
structed men. But the most superior Greek was 
still a Greek, and cherished the common reveren- 
tial sentiment towards the foretime of his country. 
Though he could neither believe nor respect the 
mythes as they stood, he was under an imperious 
mental necessity to transform them into a state 
worthy of his belief and respect. Whilst the literal 
mythe still continued to float among the poets and 
the people, critical men interpreted, altered, de- 
composed and added, until they found something 
which satisfied their minds as a supposed real basis. 
They manufactured some dogmas of supposed ori- 
ginal philosophy, and a long series of fancied hi- 
story and chronology, retaining the mythical names 
and generations even when they were obliged to 
discard or recast the mythical events. The inter- 
preted mythe was thus promoted into a reality, 
while the literal mythe was degraded into a fic- 
tion’. 

1 The following passage from Dr. Ferguson’s Essay on Civil Society 
(part ii. sect. i. p. 126) bears well on the subject before us :— 

“Tf conjectures and opinions formed at a distance have not a sufficient 
authority in the history of mankind, the domestic antiquities of every 
nation must for this very reason be received with caution. They are 
for the most part the mere conjectures or the fictions of subsequent 
ages; and even where at first they contamed some resemblance of truth, 


they still vary with the imagination of those by whom they were trans- 
mitted, and im every generation receive a different form. They are made 
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The habit of distinguishing the interpreted from 
the literal mythe has passed from the literary men of 
antiquity to those of the modern world, who have for 
the most part construed the divine mythes as allego- 
rised philosophy, and the heroic mythes as exagge- 
rated, adorned, and over-coloured history. The early 
ages of Greece have thus been peopled with quasi- 
historical persons and quasi-historical events, all ex- 
tracted from the mythes after making certain allow- 
ances for poetical ornament. But we must not treat 
this extracted product as if it were the original sub- 
stance ; we cannot properly understand it except by 
viewing it in connection with the literal mythes out 


to bear the stamp of the times through which they have passed in the 
form of tradition, not of the ages to which their pretended descriptions 
POC r ree nce cochias When traditionary fables are rehearsed by the vulgar, 
they bear the marks of a national character, and though mixed with 
absurdities, often raise the imagination and move the heart : when made 
the materials of poetry, and adorned by the skill and the eloquence of 
an ardent and superior mind, they instruct the understanding as well as 
engage the passions. It is only in the management of mere antiquaries, 
or stript of the ornaments which the laws of history forbid them to 
wear, that they become unfit even to amuse the fancy or to serve any pur- 
pose whatever. 

“It were absurd to quote the fable of the Iliad or the Odyssey, the 
legends of Hercules, Theseus and Cdipus, as authorities in matters of 
fact relating to the history of mankind; but they may, with great jus- 
tice, be cited to ascertain what were the conceptions and sentiments of 
the age in which they were composed, or to characterise the genius of 
that people with whose imaginations they were blended, and by whom 
they were fondly rehearsed and admired. In this manner fiction may 
be admitted to vouch for the genius of nations, while history bas nothing 
to offer worthy of credit.” 

To the same purpose M. Paulin Paris (in his Lettre a M.H. de 
Monmerqué, prefixed to the Roman de Berte aux Grans Piés, Paris, 
1836), respecting the ‘romans’ of the Middle Ages :—“ Pour bien con- 
naitre ’histoire du moyen age, non pas celle des faits, mais celle des 
moeurs qui rendent les faits vraisemblables, il faut avoir étudiée dans 
les romans, et voila pourquoi l’Histoire de France n’est pas encore 
faite.” (p. Xx1.) 


—— 
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of which it was obtained, in their primitive age and 
appropriate medium, before the superior minds had 
yet outgrown the common faith in an all-personified 
Nature, and learnt to restrict the divine free-agency 
by the supposition of invariable physical laws. It 
is in this point of view that the mythes are import- 
ant for any one who would correctly appreciate the 
general tone of Grecian thought and feeling; for 
they were the univeral mental stock of the Hellenic 
world—common to men and women, rich and poor, 
instructed and ignorant ; they were in every one’s 
memory and in every one’s mouth’, while science 
and history were confined to comparatively few. 
We know from Thucydidés how erroneously and 
carelessly the Athenian public of his day retained 
the history of Peisistratus, only one century past? ; 


1 A curious evidence of the undiminished popularity of the Grecian 
mythes, to the exclusion even of recent history, 1s preserved by Vopis- 
cus at the beginning of his Life of Aurelian. 

The prefect of the city of Rome, Junius Tiberianus, took Vopiscus 
into his carriage on the festival-day of the Hilaria; he was connected 
by the ties of relationship with Aurelian, who had died about a genera- 
tion before—and as the carriage passed by the splendid temple of the 
Sun, which Aurelian had consecrated, he asked Vopiscus, what author 
had written the life of that emperor? To which Vopiscus replied, that 
he had read some Greek works which touched upon Aurelian, but no- 
thing in Latin. Whereat the venerable praefect was profoundly grieved : 
“Dolorem gemittiis sui vir sanctus per hee verba profudit :—Ergo 
Thersitem, Sinonem, ceteraqueilla prodigiavetustatis, et nos bene scimus, 
et posteri frequentabunt: divum Aurelianum, clarissimum principem, 
severissimum Imperatorem, per quem totus Romano nomini orbis est 
restitutus, posteri nescient? Deus avertat hanc amentiam! Et tamen, 
si bene memini, ephemeridas illius viri scriptas habemus,” &c. (Historic 
August. Seriptt. p. 209, ed. Salmas.) 

This impressive remonstrance produced the Life of Aurelian by Vo- 
piscus. The materials seem to have been ample and authentic : it is to 
be regretted that they did not fall into the hands of an author qualified 
to turn them to better account. 

? Thueyd. vi. 56. 
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but the adventures of the gods and heroes, the 
numberless explanatory legends attached to visible 
objects and periodical ceremonies, were the theme 
of general talk, and any man unacquainted with 
them would have found himself partially excluded 
from the sympathy of his neighbours. The thea- 
_ trical representations, exhibited to the entire city 
population and listened to with enthusiastic interest, 
both presupposed and perpetuated acquaintance 
with the great lines of heroic fable: indeed in later 
times even the pantomimic dancers embraced in 
their representations the whole field of mythical 
incident, and their immense success proves at once 
how popular and how well-known such subjects 
were. The names and attributes of the heroes 
were incessantly alluded to in the way of illustra- 
tion, to point out a consoling, admonitory, or re- 
pressive moral: the simple mention of any of them 
sufficed to call up in every one’s mind the principal 
events of his life, and the poet or rhapsode could 
thus calculate on touching chords not less familiar 
than susceptible’. 


* Pausan. 1.3,3, Aéyerar pev b7 Kai Gdda ovK addnOyn Tapa Tots TOA- 
ois, ota iatopias dynkdo.s obct, Kal Oroca HKovoy evOds ex maddy ev TE 
Xopots Kai Tpay@diats mLoTA Hyoupevois, &c. The treatise of Lucian, De 
Saltatione, is a curious proof how much these mythes were in every 
one’s memory, and how large the range of knowledge of them was 
which a good dancer possessed (see particularly c. 76-79. t. ii. p. 308- 
310, Hemst.). 

Antiphanés ap. Athenze. vi. p. 223 :— 

Makapt6y €orw 7 tpay@dia 
Toinwa KaTa TayT, El ye MPaTOY of Noyor 
ume Tov Geatay ciow eyvepicpevot 
TpW Kal TW eiTrety" ws UmopyHaaL povoy 
det Tov romnTHY. Oidizrovy yap dy ye Pa, 
ta & adda navt icacw’ 6 ratip Aaios, 
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A similar effect was produced by the multiplied 
religious festivals and processions, as well as by 


, Fy , , a / ; 
pntnp loxaorn, Ovyarepes, maides tives 

, t on ol / a anu 
ti weloeO ovTos, TL memroinxev.- “Av wad 
> , \ \ / 
elmn tis AXKpaleva, kal Ta Tradia 

/ b) > \ A > ¢ sN > 7 
mavt evOvs eipny, OTe pavels ameKTOVE 

\ , 3D n~ >» b] , 
THY prep ayavaxtrav § "Adpactos evOéws 
HEer, wadw © arevow, &e. 


The first pages of the eleventh Oration of Dio Chrysostom contain 
some striking passages both as to the universal acquaintance with the 
mythes, and as to their extreme popularity (Or. xi. p. 307-312, Reisk). 
See also the commencement of Heraklidés, De Allegoria Homerica (ap. 
Scriptt. Myth. ed. Gale, p. 408), about the famiharity with Homer. 

The Lydé of the poet Antimachus was composed for his own conso- 
lation under sorrow, by enumerating the npwixas cvpdopas (Plutarch, 
Consolat. ad Apollon. ce. 9. p. 106: compare Aischines cont. Ktesiph. 
ec. 48): a sepulchral inscription in Théra, on the untimely death of 
Admétus, a youth of the heroic gens Hgide, makes a touching allusion 
to his ancestors Péleus and Pherés (Boeckh, C. I. t. 11. p. 1087). 

A curious passage of Aristotle is preserved by Démétrius Phalereus 
(Ilept ‘Epunvetas, c. 144),—"Oo@ yap adritns Kat povarns cipl, prropv- 
Oorepos yéyova (compare the passage in the Nikomachean Ethics, 1. 9, 
povetns kal adrexvos). Stahr refers this to a letter of Aristotle written 
in his old age, the mythes being the consolation of his solitude (Aristo- 
télia, i. p. 201). 

For the employment of the mythical names and incidents as topies of 
pleasing and familiar comparison, see Menander, Tepi ’Emcdecxrex. § iv. 
capp. 9 and 11, ap. Walz. Coll. Rhett. t. ix. p. 283-294. The degree in 
which they passed mto the ordinary songs of women is illustrated by a 
touching epigram contained among the Chian Inscriptions published in 
Boeckh’s Collection (No. 2236) :— 


Burr@ Kai Bawis, pirn nuepy (2), ai cvvepiOoe, 
Ai memypal, ypatar, THS exAiOnpev Spor. 
"Apporepar Koa, mpa@rat yevos—® ydukvds dpOpos, 
IIpds Avxvov @ pvOous nOopev Huber. 
These two poor women were not afraid to boast of their family descent ; 
they probably belonged to some noble gens which traced its origin to a 
god or a hero. About the songs of women, see also Agathias, 1. 7. p. 29, 
ed. Bonn. 

Tn the family of the wealthy Athenian Démocratés was a legend, that 
his primitive ancestor (son of Zeus by the daughter of the Archégetés 
of the déme Aixoneis, to which he belonged) had received Heraklés at 
his table: this legend was so rife that the old women sung it,—dzep ai 
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the oracles and prophecies which circulated in every 
city. The annual departure of the Theoric ship from 
Athens to the sacred island of Délos, kept alive, 
in the minds of Athenians generally, the legend of 
Théseus and his adventurous enterprise in Kréte!; 
and in like manner most of the other public rites 
and ceremonies were of a commemorative cha- 
racter, deduced from some mythical person or in- 
cident familiarly known to natives, and forming to 
strangers a portion of the curiosities of the place. 
During the period of Grecian subjection under the 
Romans, these curiosities, together with their works 
of art and their legends, were especially clung 
to as a set-off against present degradation. The 
Theban citizen who found himself restrained from 
the liberty enjoyed by all other Greeks, of consult- 
ing Amphiaraus as a prophet, though the sanctuary 


ypatat adovor (Plato, Lysis, p. 205). Compare also a legend of the 
déme ’Avayupovds, mentioned in Suidas ad voc. 

“Who is this virgin?” asks Orestés from Pyladés in the Iphigeneia 
in Tauris of Euripidés (662), respecting his sister Iphigeneia, whom he 
does not know as priestess of Artemis in a foreign land :-— 

Tis €orw 7 veavis; @s “EXAANveK@s 
"AunpeO nuas tovs 7 ev IXi@ wovous 
Néotov rf ’Ayatoyv, Td 7 év oiwmvots coor 
Kadyavr’, “AxiAhéws P ovvop’, &e. 

sop an egies Gate eat 9 Eevn yevos 

"ExeiOev, "“Apyeia tis, &e. 


' Plato, Pheedo, ec. 2. 

? The Philopseudes of Lucian (t. iii. p. 31, Hemst. cap. 2, 3, 4) shows 
not only the pride which the general public of Athens and Thébes took 
in their old mythes (Triptolemus, Boreas and Oreithyia, the Sparti, &c.), 
but the way in which they treated every man who called the stories in 
question as a fool or as an atheist. He remarks that if the guides who 
showed the antiquities had been restrained to tell nothing but what was 
true, they would have died of hunger; for the visiting strangers would 
not care to hear plain truth, even if they could have got it for nothing 
(unde apioOi ray E€vov ~adyOes axovew eOeAnadvrwr). 
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and chapel of the hero stood in his own city—could 
not be satisfied without a knowledge of the story 
which explained the origin of such prohibition’, and 
which conducted him back to the originally hostile 
relations between Amphiaraus and Thébes. Norcan 
we suppose among the citizens of Sikyon anything 
less than a perfect and reverential conception of the 
legend of Thébes, when we read the account given 
by Herodotus of the conduct of the despot Klei- 
sthenés in regard to Adrastus and Melanippus®. 
The Troezenian youths and maidens’, who univer- 
sally, when on the eve of marriage, consecrated an 
offering of their hair at the Heréon of Hippolytus, 
maintained a lively recollection of the legend of that 
unhappy recusant whom Aphrodité had so cruelly 
punished. Abundant relics preserved in many Gre- 
cian cities and temples, served both as mementos 
and attestations of other legendary events ; and the 
tombs of the heroes counted among the most power- 
ful stimulants of mythical reminiscence. ‘The scep- 
tre of Pelops and Agamemnon, still preserved in 
the days of Pausanias at Cheroneia in Boedtia, 
was the work of the god Héphestos. While many 
other alleged productions of the same divine hand 
were preserved in different cities of Greece, this 
is the only one which Pausanias himself believed 
to be genuine: it had been carried by Elektra 
daughter of Agamemnon to Phokis, and received 


1 Herodot. vin. 134. 2 Herodot. v. 67. 

3 Euripid. Hippolyt. 1424; Pausan. 11. 32, 1; Lucian, De Ded Syria, 
ce. 60. vol. iv. p. 287, Tauch. 

It is curious to see in the account of Pausanias how all the petty pe- 
culiarities of the objects around became connected with explanatory de- 
tails growing out of this affecting legend. Compare Pausan. i. 22, 2. 
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divine honours from the citizens of Cheroneia’. 
The spears of Mérionés and Odysseus were trea- 
sured up at Engyium in Sicily, that of Achilles at 
Phasélis ; the sword of Memnoén adorned the tem- 
ple of Asklépius at Nicomédia ; and Pausanias, with 
unsuspecting confidence, adduces the two latter as 
proofs that the arms of the heroes were made of 
brass*. The hide of the Kalydonian boar was 
guarded and shown by the Tegeates as a precious 
possession ; the shield of Euphorbus was in like 
manner suspended in the temple of Branchidz near 
Milétus, as well as in the temple of Héré in Argos. 
Visible relics of Epeius and Philoktétés were not 
wanting, while Strabo raises his voice with indig- 
nation against the numerous Palladia which were 
shown in different cities, each pretending to be the 
genuine image from Troy’. It would be impossible 
to specify the number of chapels, sanctuaries, so- 
lemnities, foundations of one sort or another, said 
to have been first commenced by heroic or mythi- 
cal perscnages,—by Héraklés, Jason, Médea, Alk- 
meon, Diomédés, Odysseus, Danaus and his daugh- 
ters*, &c. Perhaps in some of these cases particular 
critics might raise objections, but the great bulk of 
the people entertained a firm and undoubted belief 
in the current legend. 

If we analyse the intellectual acquisitions of a 
common Grecian townsman, from the rude com- 


1 Pausan. ix. 40, 6. 

2 Plutarch, Marcell. c. 20; Pausan. iii. 3, 6. 

3 Pausan. vii. 46, 1; Diogen. Laér. vii. 5; Strabo, vi. p. 263; Ap- 
pian, Bell. Mithridat.c. 77; Auschyl. Eumen. 380. 

Wachsmuth has collected the numerous citations out of Pausanias on 
this subject (Hellenische Alterthumskunde, part iil. sect. 115. p. 111). 

* Herodot. u. 182; Plutarch, Pyrrh. c. 32; Schol. Apoll. Rhod. iy. 
1217: Diodor, iv. 56. 
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munities of Arcadia or Phékis even up to the en- 
lightened Athens, we shall find that, over and above 
the rules of art or capacities requisite for his daily 
wants, it consisted chiefly of the various mythes 
connected with his gens, his city, his religious fes- 
tivals, and the mysteries in which he might have 
chosen to initiate himself, as well as with the works 
of art and the more striking natural objects which 
he might see around him—the whole set off and 
decorated by some knowledge of the epic and dra- 
matic poets. Such was the intellectual and imagi- 
native reach of an ordinary Greek, considered apart 
from the instructed few: it was an aggregate of 
religion, of social and patriotic retrospect, and of 
romantic fancy, blended into one indivisble faith. 
And thus the subjective value of the mythes, look- 
ing at them purely as elements of Grecian thought 
and feeling, will appear indisputably great, however 
little there may be of objective reality, either histo- 
rical or philosophical, discoverable under them. 
Themythes | Nor must we omit the incalculable importance of 
es on the mythes as stimulants to the imagination of the 
Grecianart. Grecian artist in sculpture, in painting, in carving, 
and in architecture. From the divine and heroic 
legends and personages were borrowed those paint- 
ings, statues, and reliefs, which rendered the tem- 
ples, porticos, and public buildings, at Athens and 
- elsewhere, objects of surpassing admiration ; and 
such visible reproduction contributed again to fix 
the types of the gods and heroes familiarly and in- 
delibly on the public mind’. The figures delineated 
on cups and vases as well as on the walls of private 


' “HywOéwv aperais, the subjects of the works of Polygnotus at Athens 
(Melanthius, ap. Plutarch. Cimon. c. 4): compare Theoerit. xv. 138. 
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houses, were chiefly drawn from the same source— 
the mythes being the great storehouse of artistic 
scenes and composition. 

To enlarge on the characteristic excellence of 
Grecian art would here be out of place: I regard it 
only in so far as, having originally drawn its ma- 
terials from the mythes, it reacted upon the mythi- 
cal faith and imagination—the reaction imparting 
strength to the former as well as distinctness to the 
latter. To one who saw constantly before him re- 
presentations of the battles of the Centaurs or the 
Amazons', of the exploits performed by Perseus and 
Bellerophon, of the incidents composing the Trojan 
war or the Kalydonian boar-hunt—the process of 
belief, even in the more fantastic of these concep- 
tions, became easy in proportion as the conception 
was familiarised. And if any person had been slow 
to believe in the efficacy of the prayers of Atakus, 
whereby that devout hero once obtained special re- 
lief from Zeus, at a moment when Greece was 
perishing with long-continued sterility, his doubts 
would probably vanish when, on visiting the Ata- 
keium at Augina, there were exhibited to him the 
statues of the very envoys who had come on the be- 
half of the distressed Greeks to solicit that AZakus 


would pray for them’. A Grecian temple® was not. 


simply a place of worship, but the actual dwelling- 


‘ The Centauromachia and the Amazonomachia are constantly asso- 
ciated together in the ancient Grecian reliefs (see the Expedition Scien- 
tifique de Morée, t.1i. p. 16, im the explanation of the temple of Apollo 
Epikureius at Phigaleia). 

3 Pausan. 1. 29, 6. 

3 Ernst Curtius, Die Akropolis von Athen, Berlin, 1844, p.18. Ar- 
nobius ady. Gentes, vi. p. 203, ed. Elmenhorst. 
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place of a god, who was believed to be introduced 
by the solemn dedicatory ceremony, and whom the 
imagination of the people identified in the most in- 
timate manner with his statue. The presence or re- 
moval of the statue was conceived as identical with 
that of the being represented—and while the statue 
was solemnly washed, dressed, and tended with all 
the respectful solicitude which would have been be- 
stowed upon a real person’, miraculous tales were 
often rife respecting the manifestation of real inter- 
nal feeling in the wood and the marble. At peril- 


* See the case of the Zginetans lending the Aakids for a time to the 
Thebans (Herodot. v. 80), who soon however returned them: likewise 
sending the Auakids to the battle of Salamis (vii. 64-80). The Spar- 
tans, when they decreed that only one of their two kings should be out 
on military service, decreed at the same time that only one of the Tyn- 
darids should go out with them (v. 75): they once lent the Tyndarids 
as aids to. the envoys of Epizephyrian Locri, who prepared for them a 
couch on board their ship (Diod6r. Excerpt. xvi. p. 15, Dindorf). The 
Thebans grant their hero Melanippus to Kleisthenés of Sikyén (vy. 68). 
What was sent must probably have been a consecrated copy of the 
genuine statue. 

Respecting the solemnities practised towards the statues, see Plutarch, 
Alkibiad. 34; Kallimach. Hymn. ad Lavacr. Palladis, mit. with the note 
of Spanheim; K. O. Miiller, Archezologie der Kunst, § 69; compare 
Plutarch, Question. Romaic. § 61. p. 279; and Tacit. Mor. Germ. c. 40 ; 
Diodor. xvu. 49. 

The manner in which the real presence of a hero was identified with 
his statue (rov Sicavoy det Pedy Oikor pévery ca Covra Todls tOpupévovs.— 
Menander, Fragm. “Hyioxos, p. 71, Meineke), consecrated ground, and 
oracle, is nowhere more powerfully attested than in the Heroica of 
Philostratus (eapp. 2-20. p. 674-692; also De Vit. Apollén. Tyan. 
iv. 11), respecting Protesilaus at Elzus, Ajax at the Aianteium, and 
Hectér at Ilium: Protesilaus appeared exactly in the equipment of his 
statue,—yAapuda evnrra, Eeve, TOY Oertadikdy tpdmov, Samep Kal TO 
drya\pa tovro (p.674). The presence and sympathy of the hero Lykus 
is essential to the satisfaction of the Athenian dikasts (Aristophan. 
Vesp. 389-820): the fragment .of Lucilius quoted by Lactantius, De 
Falsé Religione (1. 22), is curious.—Tots fpwor rois Kara Tv modu Kal 
THY xopay LSpvpevors (Lycurgus cont, Leoerat. c. 1.) 
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ous or critical moments, the statue was afliirmed to 
have sweated, to have wept, to have closed its eyes, 
or brandished the spear in its hands, in token of 
sympathy or indignation'. Such legends, spring- 
ing up usually in times of suffering and danger, and 
finding few men bold enough openly to contradict 
them, ran in complete harmony with the general 
mythical faith, and tended to strengthen it in all its 
various ramifications. ‘The renewed activity of the 
god or hero both brought to mind and accredited 
the pre-existing mythes connected with his name. 
When Boreas, during the invasion of Greece by 
Xerxés and in compliance with the fervent prayers 
of the Athenians, had sent forth a providential storm 
to the irreparable damage of the Persian armada?, 
the sceptical minority (alluded to by Plato) who 
doubted the mythe of Boreas and Oreithyia, and 
his close connection thus acquired with Erechtheus 
and the Erechtheids generally, must for the time 
have been reduced to absolute silence. 


Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 12; Strabo, vi. p. 264. Theophrastus treats 
the perspiration as a natural phenomenon in the statues made of cedar- 
wood (Histor. Plant. v. 10). Plutarch discusses the credibility of this 
sort of miracles in his Life of Coriolanus, c. 37-38. 

* Herodot. vii. 189. Compare the gratitude of the Megalopolitans to 
Boreas for having preserved them from the attack of the Lacedeemonian 
king Agis (Pausan. vil. 27, 4.—vi. 36, 4). When the Ten Thousand 
Greeks were on their retreat through the cold mountains of Armenia, 
Boreas blew in their faces ‘“* parching and freezing intolerably.” One 
of the prophets recommended that a sacrifice should be offered to him, 
which was done, “ and the painful effect of the wind appeared to every 
one forthwith to cease ina marked manner” (kai mace 62 mepepavas 
Soke AnEar TO XaXemov Tov mvevwaros.—Xenoph. Anab. iv. 5, 3.) 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


THE GRECIAN MYTHICAL VEIN COMPARED WITH THAT 
OF MODERN EUROPE. 


I wave already remarked that the existence of that 
popular narrative talk, which the Germans express 
by the significant word Sage or Volks-Sage, in a 
greater or less degree of perfection or development, 
is a phenomenon common to almost all stages of so- 
ciety and to almost all quarters of the globe. It is 
the natural effusion of the unlettered, imaginative 
and believing man, and its maximum of influence 
belongs to an early state of the human mind; for 
the multiplication of recorded facts, the diffusion 
of positive science, and the formation of a critical 
standard of belief, tend to discredit its dignity and 
to repress its easy and abundant flow. It supplies 
to the poet both materials to recombine and adorn, 
and a basis as well as a stimulus for further inven- 
tions of his own; and this at a time when the poet 
is religious teacher, historian, and philosopher, all 
in one—not, as he becomes at a more advanced 
period, the mere purveyor of avowed, though in- 
teresting, fiction. 

Such popular stories, and such historical songs 
(meaning by historical simply that which is ac- 
cepted as history) are found in most quarters of 
the globe, and especially among the Teutonic and 
Celtic populations of early Kurope. The old Go- 
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thic songs were cast into a continuous history by 
the historian Ablavius'; and the poems of the Ger- 
mans respecting Tuisto the earth-born god, his son 
Mannus, and his descendants the eponyms of the 
various German tribes®, as they are briefly described 
by Tacitus, remind us of Hesiod, or Eumélus, or 
the Homeric Hymns. Jacob Grimm, in his iearned 
and valuable Deutsche Mythologie, has exhibited 
copious evidence of the great fundamental analogy, 
along with many special differences, between the 
German, Scandinavian and Grecian mythical world ; 
and the Dissertation of Mr. Price (prefixed to his 
edition of Warton’s History of English Poetry) sus- 
tains and illustrates Grimm’s view. The same per- 
sonifying imagination—the same ever-present con- 
ception of the will, sympathies, and antipathies of the 
gods as the producing causes of phenomena, and as 
distinguished from a course of nature with its inva- 
riable sequence—the same relations between gods, 
heroes and men, with the like difficulty of discrimi- 
nating the one from the other in many individual 
~names—a similar wholesale transfer of human at- 
tributes to the gods, with the absence of human 
limits and liabilities—a lke belief in Nymphs, 
Giants, and other beings neither gods nor men— 
the same coalescence of the religious with the pa- 
triotic feeling and faith—these are positive features 


1 Jornandes, De Reb. Geticis, capp. 4-6. 

* Tacit. Mor. German. c. 2. “Celebrant carminibus antiquis, quod 
unum apud eos memorize et annalium genus est, Tuistonem Deum 
terra editum, et filam Mannum, originem gentis conditoresque. Qui- 
dam licentia vetustatis, plures Deo ortos, pluresque gentis appellationes, 
Marsos, Gambrivios, Suevos, Vandaliosque affirmant : eaque vera et an- 
tiqua nomina.” 
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common to the early Greeks with the early Ger- 
mans: and the negative conditions of the two are 
not less analogous—the absence of prose writing, 
positive records, and scientific culture. The pre- 
liminary basis and encouragements for the mytho- 
poeic faculty were thus extremely similar. 

But though the prolific forces were the same in 
kind, the results were very different in degree, and 
the developing circumstances were more different 
still. 

First, the abundance, the beauty, and the long 
continuance of early Grecian poetry, in the purely 
poetical age, is a phenomenon which has no par- 
allel elsewhere. 

Secondly, the transition of the Greek mind from 
its poetical to its comparatively positive state was 
self-operated, accomplished by its own inherent and 
expansive force—aided indeed, but by no means 
either impressed or provoked, from without. From 
the poetry of Homer, to the history of Thucydidés 
and the philosophy of Plato and Aristotle, was a 
prodigious step, but it was the native growth of the 
Hellenic youth into an Hellenic man ; and what is 
of still greater moment, it was brought about with- 
out breaking the thread either of religious or patri- 
otic tradition—without any coercive innovation or 
violent change in the mental feelings. The le- 
gendary world, though the ethical judgements and 
rational criticisms of superior men had outgrown 
it, still retained its hold upon their feelings as an 
object of affectionate and reverential retrospect. 

Far different from this was the development of 
the early Germans. We know little about their 
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early poetry, but we shall run no risk of error in 
affirming that they had nothing to compare with 
either Iliad or Odyssey. Whether, if left to them- 
selves, they would have possessed sufficient pro- 
gressive power to make a step similar to that of 
the Greeks, is a question which we cannot answer. 
Their condition, mental as well as political, was 
violently changed by a foreign action from without. 
The influence of the Roman empire introduced 
artificially among them new institutions, new opi- 
nions, habits and luxuries, and, above all, a new 
religion ; the Romanised Germans becoming them- 
selves successively the instruments of this revolu- 
tion with regard to such of their brethren as still 
remained heathens. It was a revolution often 
brought about by penal and coercive means: the 
old gods Thor and Woden were formally deposed 
and renounced, their images were crumbled into 
dust, and the sacred oaks of worship and prophecy 
hewn down. But even where conversion was the 
fruit of preaching and persuasion, it did not the 
less break up all the associations of a German with 
respect to that mythical world which he called his 
past, and of which the ancient gods constituted 
both the charm and the sanctity: he had now only 
the alternative of treating them either as men or 
as demons’. That mixed religious and patriotic 


1 On the hostile influence exercised by the change of religion on the 
old Scandinavian poetry, see an interesting article of Jacob Grimm in 
the Gottingen Gelehrte Anzeigen, Feb. 1830, p. 268-273; a review of 
Olaf Trygevson’s Saga. The article Helden in his Deutsche Mytho- 
logie is also full of mstruction on the same subject: see also the Ein- 
leitung to the book, p. 11, 2nd edition. 

A similar observation has been made with respect to the old mythes 
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retrospect, formed by the coalescence of piety with 
ancestral feeling, which constituted the appropriate 
sentiment both of Greeks and of Germans towards 
their unrecorded antiquity, was among the latter 
banished by Christianity : and while the root of the 
old mythes was thus cankered, the commemorative 


_ ceremonies and customs with which they were con- 
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nected, either lost their consecrated character or 
disappeared altogether. Moreover new influences 
of great importance were at the same time brought 
to bear. The Latin language, together with some 
tinge of Latin literature—the habit of writing and 
of recording present events—the idea of a systematic 
law and pacific adjudication of disputes,—all these 
formed a part of the general working of Roman 
civilization, even after the decline of the Roman 
empire, upon the Teutonic’ and Celtic tribes. A 


class of specially-educated men was formed, upon 


a Latin basis and upon Christian principles, con- 
sisting too almost entirely of priests, who were op- 
posed, as well by motives of rivalry as by religious 
feeling, to the ancient bards and storytellers of the 
community: the ‘‘ lettered men’ ”’ were constituted 


of the pagan Russians by Hichhoff :—‘‘ L’établissement du Christia- 
nisme, ce gage du bonheur des nations, fut vivement apprécié par les 
Russes, qui dans leur juste reconnaissance, le personnifierent dans un 
héros. Vladimir le Grand, ami des arts, protecteur de la religion qu’il 
protégea, et dont les fruits firent oublier les fautes, devint l’Arthus et le 
Charlemagne de la Russie, et ses hauts faits furent un mythe national 
qui domina tous ceux du paganisme. Autour de lui se groupérent ces 
guerriers aux formes athlétiques, au cocur généreux, dont la poésie aime 
a entourer le berceau mystérieux des peuples: et les exploits du vaillant 
Dobrinia, de Rogdai, d’ Ilia, de Cunilo, animérent les ballades nationales, 
et vivent encore dans de naifs récits.”” (Eichhoff, Histoire de la Langue 
et Littérature des Slaves, Paris 1839, part ii. ch. 2. p. 190.) 

1 This distinction is curiously brought to view by Saxo Grammaticus, 
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apart from ‘‘the men of story,” and Latin litera- 
ture contributed along with religion to sink the 
mythes of untaught heathenism. Charlemagne in- 
deed, at the same time that he employed aggres- 
sive and violent proceedings to introduce Chris- 
tianity among the Saxons, also took special care to 
commit to writing and preserve the old heathen 
songs. But there can be little doubt that this step 
was the suggestion of a large and enlightened un- 
derstanding peculiar to himself. The disposition 
general among lettered Christians of that age is 
more accurately represented by his son Louis le 
Debonnaire, who, having learnt these songs as a 
boy, came to abhor them when he arrived at ma- 
ture years, and could never be induced either to 
repeat or tolerate them!. 

According to the old heathen faith, the pedigree 
of the Saxon, Anglian, Danish, Norwegian, and 
Swedish kings,—probably also those of the German 
and Scandinavian kings generally,— was traced to 
Odin, or to some of his immediate companions or 
heroic sons*. I have already observed that the 


where he says of an Englishman named Lucas, that he was “literis 
quidem tenuiter instructus, sed historiarum scientia apprime eruditus ” 
(p. 330, apud Dahlmann’s Historische Forschungen, vol.i. p. 176). 

‘ * Barbara et antiquissima carmina (says Eginhart im his Life of 
Charlemagne), quibus veterum regum actus et bella canebantur, con- 
scripsit.”’ 

Theganus says of Louis le Debonnaire, “ Poetica carmina gentilia, 
quee in Juventute didicerat, respuit, nec legere, nec audire, nec docere, 
voluit.”” (De Gestis Ludovici Imperatoris ap. Pithoeum, p. 304. c. xix.) 

2 See Grimm’s Deutsche Mythologie, art. Helden, p. 356, 2nd edit. 
Hengist and Horsa were fourth in descent from Odin (Venerable Bede, 
Hist.i. 15). Thiodolff, the Scald of Harold Haarfager king of Norway, 
traced the pedigree of his sovereign through thirty generations to Yngar- 
frey, the son of Niord companion of Odin at Upsal; the kings of Upsal 
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value of these genealogies consisted not so much 
in their length, as in the reverence attached to the 
hame serving as primitive source. After the wor- 
ship attached to Odin had been extinguished, the 
genealogical line was lengthened up to Japhet or 
Noah—and Odin, no longer accounted worthy to 
stand at the top, was degraded into one of the simple 
human members of it!. And we find this alteration 


were called Ynglinger, and the song of Thiodolff, Ynglingatal (Dahl- 
mann, Histor. Forschung. i. p. 379). Eyvind, another Scald a century 
afterwards, deduced the pedigree of Jarl Hacon from Saming son of 
Yngwifrey (p.381). Are Frode, the Icelandic historian, carried up his 
own genealogy through thirty-six generations to Yngwe; a genealogy 
which Torfzeus accepts as trustworthy, opposing it to the line of kings 
given by Saxo Grammaticus (p. 352). Torfeeus makes Harold Haar- 
fager a descendant from Odin through twenty-seven generations ; Alfred 
of England through twenty-three generations; Offa of Mercia through 
fifteen (p. 362). See also the translation by Lange of P. A. Miiller’s 
Saga Bibliothek, Introd. p. xxvii, and the genealogical tables prefixed 
to Snorro Sturleson’s Edda. 

Mr. Sharon Turner conceives the human existence of Odin to be 
distinctly proved, seemingly upon the same evidence as Euémerus 
believed in the human existence of Zeus (History of the Anglo-Saxons, 
Appendix to b. u. ch. 3. p. 219, oth edit.). 

1 Dahlmann, Histor. Forschung. t.1. p. 390. There is a valuable 
article on this subject im the Zeitschrift fiir Geschichts Wissenschaft 
(Berlin, vol. i. p. 237-282) by Stuhr, ‘‘ Uber eimige Hauptfragen des 
Nordischen Alterthums,”’ wherein the writer illustrates both the strong 
motive and the effective tendency, on the part of the Christian clergy 
who had to deal with these newly-converted Teutonic pagans, to Eue- 
merise the old gods, and to represent a genealogy, which they were 
unable to efface from men’s minds, as if it consisted only of mere men. 

Mr. John Kemble (Uber die Stammtafel der Westsachsen, ap. Stuhr, 
p. 254) remarks, that ‘‘ nobilitas” among that people consisted in de- 
scent from Odin and the other gods. 

Colonel Sleeman also deals in the same manner with the religious 
legends of the Hindoos—so natural is the proceeding of Euémerus, to- 
wards any religion in which a critic does not believe 

“They (the Hindoos) of course think that the mearnation of their 
three great divinities were beings infinitely superior to prophets, being 
in all their attributes and prerogatives equal to the divinities them- 
selves. But we are disposed to think that these incarnations were no- 
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of the original mythical genealogies to have taken 
place even among the Scandinavians, although the 
introduction of Christianity was in those parts both 
longer deferred, so as to leave time for a more am- 
ple development of the heathen poetical vein—and 
seems to have created a less decided feeling of an- 
tipathy (especially in Iceland) towards the extinct 
faith!. The poems and tales composing the Edda, 
though first committed to writing after the period 
of Christianity, do not present the ancient gods in 
a point of view intentionally odious or degrading. 

The transposition above alluded to, of the genea- 
logical root from Odin to Noah, is the more worthy 
of notice, as it illustrates the genuine character of 
these genealogies, and shows that they sprung, not 
from any erroneous historical data, but from the 
turn of the religious feeling; also that their true 
value is derived from their being taken entire, as 
connecting the existing race of men with a divine 
original. If we could imagine that Grecian pa- 
ganism had been superseded by Christianity in the 
year 500 sic., the great and venerated gentile ge- 
nealogies of Greece would have undergone the like 
thing more than great men whom their flatterers and poets have ex- 
alted into gods—this was the way in which men made their gods in 
ancient Greece and Egypt.—All that the poets have sung of the actions 
of these men is now received as revelation from heaven : though nothing 
can be more monstrous than the actions ascribed to the best icarnation, 
Krishna, of the best of the gods, Vishnoo.” (Sleeman, Rambles and 
Recollections of an Indian Official, vol. i. ch. viii. p. 61.) 

1 See P. E. Miller, Uber den Ursprung und Verfall der Islandischen 
Historiographie, p. 63. 

In the Leitfaden zur Nordischen Alterthumskunde, pp. 4—5 (Copen- 
hagen, 1837), is an instructive summary of the different schemes of 


interpretation applied to the northern mythes: 1. the historical ; 2. the 
geographical ; 3. the astronomical ; 4. the physical; 5. the allegorical. 
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modification ; the Herakleids, Pelopids, A®akids, 
Asklepiads, &c. would have been merged in some 
larger aggregate branching out from the archeology 
of the Old Testament. The old heroic legends 
connected with these ancestral names would either 
have been forgotten, or so transformed as to suit 
the new vein of thought ; for the altered worship, 
ceremonies, and customs would have been alto- 
gether at variance with them, and the mythical 
feeling would have ceased to dwell upon those to 
whom prayers were no longer offered. If the oak 
of Dédéna had been cut down, or the Thedric ship 
had ceased to be sent from Athens to Délos, the 
mythes of Theseus and of the two black doves 
would have lost their pertinence, and died away. 
As it was, the change from Homer to Thucydidés 
and Aristotle took place internally, gradually, and 
imperceptibly. Philosophy and history were super- 
induced in the minds of the superior few, but the 
feelings of the general public continued unshaken 
—the sacred objects remained the same both to the 
eye and to the heart—and the worship of the ancient 
gods was even adorned by new architects and 
sculptors who greatly strengthened its imposing 
effect. 

While then in Greece the mythopceic stream 
continued in the same course, only with abated 
current and influence, in modern Europe its ancient 
bed was blocked up, and it was turned into new 
and divided channels. The old religion,—though 
as an ascendent faith, unanimously and publicly 
manifested, it became extinct,—still continued in 
detached scraps and fragments, and under various 
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alterations of name and form. The heathen gods 
and goddesses, deprived as they were of divinity, 
did not pass out of the recollection and fears of 
their former worshipers, but were sometimes re- 
presented (on principles like those of Euémerus) 
as having been eminent and glorious men—some- 
times degraded into deemons, magicians, elfs, fairies 
and other supernatural agents, of an inferior grade 
and generally mischievous cast. Christian writers 
such as Saxo Grammaticus and Snorro Sturleson 
committed to writing the ancient oral songs of the 
Scandinavian Scalds, and digested the events con- 
tained in them into continuous narrative—perform- 
ing in this respect a task similar to that of the 
Grecian logographers Pherekydés and Hellanikus, 
in reference to Hesiod and the Cyclic poets. But 
while Pherekydés and Hellanikus compiled under 
the influence of feelings substantially the same as 
those of the poets on whom they bestowed their 
care, the Christian logographers felt it their duty 
to point out the Odin and Thor of the old Scalds 
as evil demons, or cunning enchanters who had 
fascinated the minds of men into a false belief in 
their divinity’. In some cases the heathen recitals 

1 « Tnterea tamen homines Christiani in numina non credant ethnica, 
nec aliter fidem narrationibus hisce adstruere vel adhibere debent, quam 
in libri hujus procemio monitum est de causis et occasionibus cur et 
quomodo genus humanum a vera fide aberraverit.”” (Extract from the 
Prose Edda, p. 75, in the Lexicon Mythologicum ad caleem Edde 
Semund. vol. i. p. 357, Copenhag. edit.) 

A similar warning is to be found in another passage cited by P. E. 
Miller, Uber den Ursprung und Verfall der Islandischen Historiogra- 
phie, p. 138, Copenhagen, 1813; compare the Prologue to the Prose 


Edda, p. 6, and Mallet, Introduction a l’ Histoire de Dannemare, ch, vii. 
p. 114-132. 


Saxo Grammaticus represents Odin sometimes as a magician, some- 
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and ideas were modified so as to suit Christian 
feeling. But when preserved without such a change, 
they exhibited themselves palpably, and were de- 
signated by their compilers, as at variance with the 
religious belief of the people, and as associated 
either with imposture or with evil spirits. 

A new vein of sentiment had arisen in Europe, 
unsuitable indeed to the old mythes, yet leaving 
still in force the demand for mythical narrative 
generally. And this demand was satisfied, speaking 
generally, by two classes of narratives,—the le- 
gends of the Catholic Saints and the Romances of 
Chivalry, corresponding to two types of character, 
both perfectly accommodated to the feelings of the 
time,—the saintly ideal and the chivalrous ideal. 


times as an evil demon, sometimes as a high priest or pontiff of hea- 
thenism, who imposed so powerfully upon the people around him as to 
receive divine honours. Thor also is treated as having been an evil 
demon. (See Lexicon Mythologic. ut supra, pp. 567, 915.) 

Respecting the function of Snorro as logographer, see Preefat. ad 
Eddam, ut supra, p. xi. He is much more faithful, and less unfriendly 
to the old religion, than the other logographers of the ancient Scandina- 
vian Sagas. (Leitfaden der Nordischen Alterthiimer, p. 14, by the An- 
tiquarian Society of Copenhagen, 1837.) 

By a singular transformation, dependent upon the same tone of mind, 
the authors of the French Chansons de Geste in the twelfth century 
turned Apollo into an evil demon, patron of the Mussulmans (see the 
Roman of Garin le Loherain, par M. Paulin Paris, 1833, p. 31) :— 
“Car mieux vaut Diex que ne fait Apollis.” M. Paris observes, “ Cet 
ancien Dieu des beaux arts est |’un des démons le plus souvent désignés 
dans nos poémes, comme patron des Musulmans.”’ 

The prophet Mahomet, too, anathematised the old Persian epic ante- 
rior to his religion. ‘C’est a Poccasion de Naser Ibn al-Hareth, qui 
avait apporté de Perse Histoire de Rustem et d’Isfendiar, et la faisait 
réciter par des chanteuses dans les assemblées des Koreischites, que 
Mahomet prononga le vers su!vant (of the Koran): Il y ades hommes 
qui achétent des contes frivoles, pour détourner par-la les hommes de 
la voie de Dieu, d’une manicre nsensée, et pour la livrer a la risée: 
mais leur punition les couvrira de honte.’? (Mohl, Préface au Livre 
des Rois de Ferdousi, p. x11. ) 
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Both these two classes of narrative correspond, 
in character as well as in general purpose, to the 
Grecian mythes—being stories accepted as realities, 
from their full conformity with the predispositions 
and deep-seated faith of an uncritical audience, and 
prepared beforehand by their authors, not with 
any reference to the conditions of historical proof, 
but for the purpose of calling forth sympathy, 
emotion, or reverence. The type of the saintly 
character belongs to Christianity, being the history 
of Jesus Christ as described in the Gospels, and 
that of the prophets in the Old Testament ; whilst 
the lives of holy men, who acquired a religious 
reputation from the fourth to the fourteenth cen- 
tury of the Christian era, were invested with at- 
tributes, and illustrated with ample details, tending 
to assimilate them to this revered model. The 
numerous miracles, the cure of diseases, the ex- 
pulsion of demons, the temptations and sufferings, 
the teaching and commands, with which the bio- 
graphy of Catholic saints abounds, grew chiefly out 
of this pious -feeling, common to the writer and to 
his readers. Many of the other incidents, recounted 
in the same performances, take their rise from mis- 
interpreted allegories, from ceremonies and customs 
of which it was pleasing to find a consecrated origin, 
or from the disposition to convert the etymology of 
a name into matter of history: many have also 
been suggested by local peculiarities, and by the 
desire of stimulating or justifying the devotional 
emotions of pilgrims who visited some consecrated 
chapel or image. The dove was connected, in 
the faith of the age, with the Holy Ghost, the 
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serpent with Satan ; lions, wolves, stags, unicorns, 
&c. were the subjects of other emblematic associa- 
tions ; and such modes of belief found expression 
for themselves in many narratives which brought 
the saints into conflict or conjoint action with 
these various animals. Legends of this kind, so 
indefinitely multiplied and so pre-eminently po- 
pular and affecting, in the middle ages, are not ex- 
aggerations of particular matters of fact, but ema- 
nations in detail of some current faith or feeling, 
which they served to satisfy, and by which they 
were in turn amply sustained and accredited’. 


1 The legends of the Saints have been touched upon by M. Guizot 
(Cours d’ Histoire Moderne, lecon xvii.) and by M. Ampére (Histoire Lit- 
téraire de la France, t. 11. cap. 14, 15, 16); but a far more copious and 
elaborate account of them, coupled with much just criticism, is to be 
found in the valuable Essai sur les Légendes Pieuses du Moyen Age, 
par L. F. Alfred Maury, Paris, 1843. 

M. Guizot scarcely adverts at all to the more or less of matter of fact 
contained in these biographies; he regards them altogether as they grew 
out of and answered to the predominant emotions and mental exigen- 
ces of the age: ‘Au milieu d’un déluge de fables absurdes, la morale 
éclate avec un grand empire”’ (p. 159, ed. 1829). ‘Les légendes ont 
été pour les Chrétiens de ce temps (qu’on me permette cette compa- 
raison purement littéraire) ce que sont pour les Orientaux ces longs 
récits, ces histoires si brillantes et si variées, dont les Mille et une Nuits 
nous donnent un échantillon. C’était la que imagination populaire 
errait librement dans un monde inconnu, merveilleux, plein de mouye- 
ment et de poésie” (p. 175, ibid). 

M. Guizot takes his comparison with the tales of the Arabian Nights, 
as heard by an Oriental with uninquiring and unsuspicious credence. 
Viewed with reference to an instructed European, who reads these nar- 
ratives as pleasing but recognised fiction, the comparison would not be 
just; for no one in that age dreamt of questioning the truth of the 
biographies. All the remarks of M. Guizot assume this implicit faith 
in them as literal histories : perhaps, in estimating the feelings to which 
they owed their extraordinary popularity, he allows too little predomi- 
nance to the religious feeling, and too much influence to other mental 
exigences which then went along with it; more especially as he re- 
marks in the preceding lecture (p. 116), “Le caractére général de 
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Every reader of Pausanias will recognise the 
great general analogy between the stories recounted 
to him at the temples which he visited, and these 
legends of the middle ages. Though the type of 
character which the latter illustrate is indeed mate- 
rially different, yet the source as well as the circu- 
lation, the generating as well as the sustaining 
forces, were in both cases the same. Such legends 
were the natural growth of a religious faith earnest, 
unexamining, and interwoven with the feelings ata 
time when the reason does not need to be cheated. 
The lives of the Saints bring us even back to the 
simple and ever-operative theology of the Homeric 
age; so constantly is the hand of God exhibited 
even in the minutest details, for the succour of a 
favoured individual,—so completely is the scientitic 
point of view, respecting the phenomena of nature, 


Pepoque est la concentration du développement intellectuel dans la 
sphere religieuse.”’ 

How this absorbing religious sentiment operated in generating and 
accrediting new matter of narrative, is shown with great fulness of de- 
tail in the work of M. Maury :—‘‘ Tous les écrits du moyen Age nous 
apportent la preuve de cette préoccupation exclusive des esprits vers 
V Histoire Sainte et les prodiges qui avaient signalé l’avenement du 
Christianisme. Tous nous montrent la pensée de Dieu et du Ciel, domi- 
nant les moindres ceuvres de cette époque de naive et de crédule sim- 
pucité. D/ailleurs, n’était-ce pas le moine, le clere, qui constituaient 
alors les seuls écrivains? Qu’y a-t-il d’étonnant que le sujet habituel de 
leurs méditations, de leurs études, se reflétat sans cesse dans leurs 
ouvrages? Partout reparaissait a Vimagination Jésus et ses Saints: 
cette image, Vesprit accueillait avec soumission et obéissance : 11 n’osait 
pas encore envisager ces célestes pensées avec l’ceil de la critique, armé 
de défiance et de doute ; au contraire, l’intelligence les acceptait toutes 
indistinctement et s’en nourrissait avec avidité. Ainsi s’accréditaient 
tous les jours de nouvelles fables. Une foi vive veut sans cesse de nou- 
veaux faits qwelle puisse croire, comme la charité veut de nouveaux 
bienfaits pour s’exercer” (p. 43). The remarks on the History of 
St. Christopher, whose personality’ was allegorised by Luther and Me- 
lancthon, are curious (p. 57). 
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absorbed into the religious'. During the intellec- 
tual vigour of Greece and Rome, a sense of the in- 
variable course of nature and of the scientific ex- 
planation of phenomena had been created among 
the superior minds, and through them indirectly 
among the remaining community ; thus limiting to 
a certain extent the ground open to be occupied bya 
religious legend. With the decline of the pagan 
literature and philosophy, before the sixth century 
of the Christian era, this scientific conception gra- 
dually passed out of sight, and left the mind free 
to a religious interpretation of nature not less sim- 
ple and natf than that which had prevailed under 
the Homeric paganism?. ‘The great religious move- 


' “Dans les prodiges que l’on admettait avoir di nécessairement 
s’opérer au tombeau du saint nouvellement cononisé, l’expression, ‘ Czeci 
visum, claudi gressum, muti loquelam, surdi auditum, paralytici debitum 
membrorum officium, recuperabant,’ était devenue plitot une formule 
d’usage que la rélation littérale du fait.” (Maury, Essai sur les Légendes 
Pieuses du Moyen Age, p. 5.) 

To the same purpose M. Ampeére, ch. 14. p. 361: “Tl y a un certain 
nombre de faits que ’agiographie reproduit constamment, quelque soit 
son héros: ordinairement ce personnage a eu dans sa jeunesse une vision 
qui lui a révélé son avenir : ou bien, une prophétie lui a annoncé ce qu’il 
serait un jour. Plus tard, 11 opére un certain nombre de miracles, 
toujours les mémes; il exorcise des possédés, ressuscite des morts, il 
est averti de sa fin par unsonge. Puis sur son tombeau s’accomplissent 
d’autres merveilles a-peu-prés semblables.” 

2 A few words from M. Ampére to illustrate this: ‘‘ C’est donc au 
sixiéme siecle que la légende se constitue : c’est alors qu’elle prend com- 
plétement le caractére naif qui lui appartient: qu’elle est elle-méme, 
qu’elle se sépare de toute imfluence étrangére. En méme temps, lig- 
norance devient de plus en plus grossiére, et par suite la crédulité s’ac- 
croit : les calamités du temps sont plus lourdes, et l’on a un plus grand 
besoin de reméde et de consolation......... Les récits miraculeux se sub- 
stituent aux argumens de la théologie. Les miracles sont devenus la 
meilleure démonstration du Christianisme : c’est la seule que puissent 
comprendre les esprits grossiers des barbares” (c. 15. p. 373). 

Again, ec. 17. p. 401: ‘Un des cdractéres de la légende est de méler 
constamment le puéril au grand: il faut Pavouer, elle défigure parfois 
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ment of the Reformation, and the gradual forma- 
tion of critical and philosophical habits in the 
modern mind, have caused these legends of the 
Saints,—once the charm and cherished creed of a 


un peu ces hommes d’une trempe si forte, en mettant sur leur compte 
des anecdotes dont le caractére n’est pas toujours sérieux; elle en a 
usé ainsi pour St. Columban, dont nous verrons tout a Vheure le role 
vis-a-vis de Brunehaut et des chefs Mérovingiens. La légende auroit 
pu se dispenser de nous apprendre, comment un jour, il se fit rapporter 
par un corbeau les gants qu’il avait perdus: comment, un autre jour, 
il empécha la biére de couler d’un tonneau percé, et diverses merveilles, 
certainement indignes de sa mémoire.” 

The miracle by which St. Columban employed the raven to fetch 
back his lost gloves is exactly im the character of the Homeric and He- 
siodic age: the earnest faith, as well as the reverential sympathy, be- 
tween the Homeric man and Zeus or Athéné, is indicated by the invo- 
cation of their aid for his own sufferings of detail and in his own need 
and danger. The criticism of M. Ampére, on the other hand, is ana- 
logous to that of the later pagans, after the conception of a course of 
nature had become established in men’s minds, so far as that exceptional 
interference by the gods was understood to be, comparatively speaking, 
rare, and only supposable upon what were called great emergences. 

In the old Hesiodic legend (see above, ch. ix. p. 245), Apollo is ap- 
prised by araven of the infidelity of the nymph Koroénis to him—T@ pev 
ap ayyedos nOe képa€, &c. (the raven appears elsewhere as companion 
of Apollo, Plutarch. de Isid. et Os. p. 379, Herod. iv. 15.) | Pindar in 
his version of the legend eliminated the raven, without specifymg how 
Apollo got his knowledge of the circumstance. The Scholiasts praise 
Pindar much for having rejected the puerile version of the story— 
erawet Tov Iivdapoyv 6 Aptéuwy ore Tapakpovodpevos THY TEpl TOV Kopaka 
isropiav, avrov dv éavrov eyvaxéevar yal TOv ATOANG...6.0008 Xaipev ovv 
edoas TH ToLOUT@ pvOm Téehews OvTL Anpwdet, &c.—compare also the 
criticisms of the Schol. ad Soph. Cidip. Kol. 1378, on the old epic The- 
bais; and the remarks of Arrian (Exp. Al. i. 4) on the divine inter- 
ference by which Alexander and his army were enabled to find their 
way across the sand of the desert to the temple of Ammon. 

In the eyes of M. Ampére, the recital of the biographer of St. Co- 
lumban appears puerile (otzr@ (ov Ode Geovs avadhavda piredvras, Odyss. 
ii. 22]): in the eyes of that biographer, the criticism of M. Ampére 
would have appeared impious. When it is once conceded that phzeno- 
mena are distributable under two denominations, the natural and the 
miraculous, it must be left to the feelings of each individual to deter- 
mine what is and what is not, a suitable occasion for a miracle. Dio- 
dérus and Pausanias differed in opinion (as stated in a previous chapter) 
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numerous public!,—to pass altogether out of credit, 
without even being regarded, among Protestants at 


about the death of Acteén by his own hounds—the former maintainmg 
that the case was one fit for the special intervention of the goddess Arte- 
mis; the latter, that it was not so. The question is one determinable 
only by the religious feelings and conscience of the two dissentients : no 
common standard of judgement can be imposed upon them; for no rea- 
sonings derived from science or philosophy are available, masmuch as in 
this case the very point in dispute is, whether the scientific point of 
view be admissible. Those who are disposed to adopt the supernatural 
belief, will find in every case the language open to them wherewith 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus (in recounting a miracle wrought by Vesta 
in the early times of Roman history for the purpose of rescuing an un- 
justly accused virgin) reproves the sceptics of his time: “It is well 
worth while (he observes) to recount the special manifestation (emipd- 
vecav) which the goddess showed to these unjustly accused virgins. For 
these circumstances, extraordinary as they are, have been held worthy 
of belief by the Romans, and historians have talked much about them. 
Those persons indeed who adopt the atheistical schemes of philosophy 
(if indeed we must call them philosophy), pulling in pieces as they do all 
the special manifestations (dmdcas Svacvpovres Tas emippavelas TOY Bcdv) 
of the gods which have taken place among Greeks or barbarians, will 
of course turn these stories also into ridicule, ascribing them to the vain 
talk of men, as if none of the gods cared at all for mankind. But those 
who, having pushed their researches farther, believe the gods not to be 
indifferent to human affairs, but favourable to good men and hostile to 
bad—will not treat these special manifestations as more incredible than 
others.” (Dionys. Halic. uu. 68-69.) Plutarch, after noticing the great 
number of miraculous statements in circulation, expresses his anxiety 
to draw a line between the true and the false, but cannot find where: 
“excess both of credulity and of incredulity (he tells us) in such matters 
is dangerous ; caution, and nothing too much, is the best course.” (Ca- 
millus, c. 6.) Polybius is for granting permission to historians to re- 
count a sufficient number of miracles to keep up a feeling of piety in 
the multitude, but not more: to measure out the proper quantity (he 
observes) is difficult, but not impossible (Svowapdypadés éorw 7 rocd- 
TNS, Ov py amapaypadds ye, xvi. 12). 

1 The great Bollandist collection of the Lives of the Saints, intended 
to comprise the whole year, did not extend beyond the nine months 
from January to October, which occupy fifty-three large volumes. The 
month of April fills three of those volumes, and exhibits the lives of 
1472 saints. Had the collection run over the entire year, the total 
number of such biographies could hardly have been less than 25,000, 
and might have been even greater (see Guizot, Cours d’Histoire Mo- 
derne, lecon xvii. p. 157). 
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least, as worthy of a formal scrutiny into the evi- 
dence—a proof of the transitory value of public 
belief, however sincere and fervent, as a certificate 
of historical truth, if it be blended with religious 
predispositions. 

The same mythopceic vein, and the same suscep- 
tibility and facility of belief, which had created 
both supply and demand for the legends of the 
Saints, also provided the abundant stock of ro- 
mantic narrative poetry, in amplification and illus- 
tration of the chivalrous ideal. What the legends 
of Troy, of Thébes, of the Kalydonian boar, of 
Cidipus, Théseus, &c. were to an early Greek, the 
tales of Arthur, of Charlemagne, of the Niebelungen, 
were to an Englishman, or Frenchman, or German, 
of the twelfth or thirteenth century. They were 
neither recognised fiction nor authenticated history: 
they were history, as it is felt and welcomed by 
minds unaccustomed to investigate evidence and 
unconscious of the necessity of doing so. That the 
Chronicle of Turpin, a mere compilation of poetical 
legends respecting Charlemagne, was accepted as 
genuine history, and even pronounced to be such 
by papal authority, 1s well known ; and the authors 
of the Romances announce themselves, not less 
than those of the old Grecian epic, as being about 
to recount real matter of fact’. It is certain that 


* See Warton’s History of English Poetry, vol. 1. dissert. i. p. xvii. 
Again, in sect. i. p. 140: “ Vincent de Beauvais, who lived under 
Louis IX. of France (about 1260), and who, on account of his extraordi- 
nary erudition, was appointed preceptor to that king’s sons, very gravely 
classes Archbishop Turpin’s Charlemagne among the real histories, and 
places it on a level with Suetonius and Cesar. He was himself an 
historian, and has left a large history of the world, fraught with a va- 
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Charlemagne is a great historical name, and it is 
possible, though not certain, that the name of 
Arthur may be historical also. But the Charlemagne 
of history, and the Charlemagne of romance, have 
little except the name in common; nor could we ever 
determine except by independent evidence (which 
in this case we happen to possess), whether Charle- 
magne was a real or a fictitious person’. That illus- 


riety of reading, and of high repute in the middle ages; but edifying 
and entertaining as this work might have been to his contemporaries, 
at present it serves only to record their prejudices and to characterise 
their credulity.” About the full belief in Arthur and the Tales of the 
Round Table during the fourteenth century, and about the strange hi- 
storical mistakes of the poet Gower in the fifteenth, see the same work, 
sect. 7. yol. um. y. 335 sect. 19. vol. i. p. 239: 

“L’auteur de la Chronique de Turpin (says M. Sismondi, Littérature 
du Midi, vol. i. ch. 7. p. 289) n’avait pomt Vintention de briller aux 
yeux du public par une invention heureuse, ni d’amuser les oisifs par 
des contes merveilleux qu’ils reconnoitroient pour tels : 11 présentait aux 
Francais tous ces faits étranges comme de histoire, et la lecture des 
légendes fabuleuses avait accoutumé a croire a de plus grandes mer- 
veilles encore ; aussi plusieurs de ces fables furent elles reproduites dans 
la Chronique de St. Denis.” 

Again, ib. p. 290: * Souvent les anciens romanciers, lorsqu’ils entre- 
prennent. un récit de la cour de Charlemagne, prennent un ton plus 
élevé: ce ne sont point des fables qu’ils vont cotter, c’est de Vhistoire 
nationale,—c’est la gloire de leurs ancétres qu’ils veulent célébrer, et ils 
ont droit alors 4 demander qu’on les écoute avec respect.” 

The Chronicle of Turpin was inserted, even so late as the year 1566, 
in the collection primted by Scardius at Frankfort of early German hi- 
storians (Ginguené, Histoire Littéraire d’Italie, vol. iv. part ii. ch. 3. 
p- 157). 

To the same pomt—that these romances were listened to as real 
stories—see Sir Walter Scott’s Preface to Sir Tristram, p. Ixvii. The 
authors of the Legends of the Saints are not less explicit in their asser- 
tions that everything which they recount is true and well-attested 
(Ampere, c. 14. p. 358). 

1 The series of articles by M. Fauriel, published in the Revue des 
Deux Mondes, vol. xiii., are full of instruction respecting the origin, 
tenor, and influence of the Romances of Chivalry. Though the name 
of Charlemagne appears, the romancers are really unable to distinguish 
him from Charles Martel or from Charles the Bald (pp. 537-539). 
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trious name, as well as the more problematical 
Arthur, is taken up by the romancers, not with a 
view to celebrate realities previously verified, but 
for the purpose of setting forth or amplifying an 
ideal of their own, in such manner as both to 
rouse the feelings and captivate the faith of their 
hearers. 

To inquire which of the personages of the Carlo- 
vingian epic were real and which were fictitious,— 
to examine whether the expedition ascribed to 
Charlemagne against Jerusalem had ever taken 
place or not,—to separate truth from exaggeration 
in the exploits of the Knights of the Round Table, 
—these were problems which an audience of that 
day had neither disposition to undertake nor means 
to resolve. ‘They accepted the narrative as they 
heard it, without suspicion or reserve: the inci- 
dents related, as well as the connecting links be- 
tween them, were in full harmony with their feel- 
ings, and gratifying as well to their sympathies as 
to their curiosity: nor was anything farther want- 
ing to induce them to believe it, though the histo- 


They ascribe to him an expedition to the Holy Land, in which he con- 
quered Jerusalem from the Saracens, obtained possession of the relies 
of the passion of Christ, the crown of thorns, &c. These precious relics 
he carried to Rome, from whence they were taken to Spam by a Sara- 
cen emir named Balan at the head of an army. The expedition of Charle- 
magne against the Saracens in Spain was undertaken for the purpose 
of recovering the relics :—‘“‘ Ces divers romans peuvent étre regardés 
comme la suite, comme le développement, de la fiction de la conquéte 
de Jérusalem par Charlemagne.” 

Respecting the romance of Rimaldo of Montauban (describing the 
struggles of a feudal lord against the emperor) M. Fauriel observes, “ Il 
n’y a, je crois, aucun fondement historique: c’est selon toute apparence, 
la pure expression poétique du fait général,” &c. (p. 542.) 
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rical basis might be ever so slight or even non- 
existent’. 


1 Among the ‘formules consacrées’ (observes M. Fauriel) of the ro- 
mancers of the Carlovingian epic, are asseverations of their own vera- 
city, and of the accuracy of what they are about to relate—specification 
of witnesses whom they have consulted—appeals to pretended chroni- 
cles :—‘ Que ces citations, ces indications, soient parfois séricuses et 
sincéres, cela peut étre; mais c’est une exception et une exception rare. 
De telles allégations de la part des romanciers, sont en général un pur 
et simple meusonge, mais non toutefois un mensonge gratuit. C’est un 
mensonge qui a 8a raison et sa convenance : il tient au désir et au besoin 
de satisfaire une opinion accoutumée a supposer et 4 chercher du vrai 
dans les fictions du genre de celles ot Von allégue ces prétendues au- 
torités. La maniére dont les auteurs de ces fictions les qualifient sou- 
vent eux-mémes, est une conséquence naturelle de leur prétention d’y 
avoir suivi des documens vénérables. [Ils les qualifient de chansons de 
vieille histoire, de haute histoire, de bonne geste, de grande baronnie: 
et ce n’est pas pour se vanter quils parlent ainsi: la vanité d’auteur 
nest rien chez eux, en comparaison du besoin quwils ont d’étre crus, de 
passer pour de simples traducteurs, de simples répétiteurs de légendes 
ou dhistoire consacrée. Ces protestations de véracité, qui, plus ou 
moins expresses, sont de rigueur dans les romans Carlovingiens, y sont 
aussi fréquemment accompagnées de protestations accessoires contre 
les romanciers, qui, ayant deja traité un sujet donné, sont accusés d’y 
avoir faussé la vérité.” (Fauriel, Orig. de ?Epopée Chevaleresque, in 
the Revue des Deux Mondes, vol. xii. p. 554.) 

About the Cycle of the Round Table, see the same series of articles 
(Rev. D. M.t. xiv. p.170-184). The Chevaliers of the Saint Graal were 
a sort of idéal of the Knights Templars: ‘‘ Une race de princes hé- 
roiques, originaires de l’Asie, fut prédestinée par le ciel méme a la garde 
du Saint Graal. Perille fut le premier de cette race, qui s’étant con- 
verti au Christianisme, passa en Europe sous |’Empereur Vespasien,”’ 
&c.; then follows a string of fabulous incidents: the epical agency is 
similar to that of Homer—Auds & éredelero Bovdn. 

M. Paulin Paris, in his Prefaces to the Romans des Douze Pairs de 
France, has controverted many of the positions of M. Fauriel, and with 
success, so far as regards the Provencal origin of the Chansons de 
Geste, asserted hy the latter. In regard to the Romances of the Round 
Table, he agrees substantially with M. Fauriel; but he tries to assign 
a greater historical value to the poems of the Carlovingian epic—very 
unsuccessfully, in my opmion. But his own analysis of the old poem 
of Garin de Loberain bears out the very opinion which he is confuting: 
“Nous sommes au régne de Charles Martel, et nous reconnaissons sous 
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The romances of chivalry represented, to those 
who heard them, real deeds of the foretime—‘ glo- 
ries of the foregone men,” to use the Hesiodic ex- 
pression'—at the same time that they embodied 
and filled up the details of an heroic ideal, such 
as that age could conceive and admire—a fervent 
piety, combined with strength, bravery, and the 
love of adventurous aggression directed sometimes 
against infidels, sometimes against enchanters or 


d’autres noms les détails exacts de la fameuse défaite d’Attila dans les 
champs Catalauniques. Saint Loup et Sait Nicaise, glorieux prélats 
du quatricme siécle, reviennent figurer autour du pére de Pépin le Bref: 
enfin pour compléter la confusion, Charles Martel meurt sur le champ 
de bataille, a la place du roi des Visigoths, Théodoric...... Toutes les par- 
ties de la narration sont vraies : seulement toutes s’y trouvent déplacées. 
En général, les peuples n’entendent rien a la chronologie: les événe- 
mens restent: les individus, les lieux et les époques, ne laissent aucune 
trace: c’est pour ainsi dire, une décoration scénique que l’on applique 
indifféremment a des récits souvent contraires.”’ (Preface to the Roman 
de Garin le Loherain, pp. xvi.-xx.: Paris, ]833.) Compare also his 
Lettre a M. Monmerqué, prefixed to the Roman de Berthe aux Grans 
Piés, Paris, 1836. 

To say that all the parts of the narrative are true, is contrary to M. 
Paris’s own showing: some parts may be true, separately taken, but 
these fragments of truth are melted down with a large mass of fiction, 
and cannot be discriminated unless we possess some independent test. 
The poet who picks out one incident from the fourth century, another 
from the fifth, and a few more from the eighth, and then blends them 
all into a contimuous tale along with many additions of his own, shows 
that he takes the items of fact because they suit the purposes of his 
narrative, not because they happen to be attested by historical evidence. 
His hearers are not critical: they desire to have their imaginations and 
feelings affected, and they are content to accept without question what- 
ever accomplishes this end. 

* Hesiod, Theogon. 100—xd€éa mporépay avOparev. Puttenham talks 
of the remnant of bards existing in his time (1589): “ Blind Harpers, or 
such lke Taverne Minstrels, whose matters are for the most part stories 
of old time, as the Tale of Sir Topaze, the Reportes of Bevis of Southamp- 
ton, Adam Bell, Clymme of the Clough, and such other old Romances or 
Historical Rhymes.” (Arte of English Poesie, book ii. cap. 9.) 
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monsters, sometimes in defence of the fair sex. 
Such characteristics were naturally popular, in a 
century of feudal struggles and universal insecu- 
rity, when the grand subjects of common respect 
and interest were the church and the crusades, and 
when the latter especially were embraced with an 
enthusiasm truly astonishing. 

The long German poem of the Niebelungen Lied, 
as well as the Volsunga Saga and a portion of the 
songs of the Edda, relate to a common fund of 
mythical, superhuman personages, and of fabulous 
adventure, identified with the earliest antiquity of 
the Teutonic and Scandinavian race, and represent- 
ing their primitive sentiment towards ancestors of 
divine origin. Sigurd, Brynhilde, Gudrun, and Atle, 
are mythical characters celebrated as well by the 
Scandinavian Scalds as by the German epic poets, 
but with many varieties and separate additions to 
distinguish the one from the other. The German 
epic, later and more elaborated, includes various 
persons not known to the songs in the Edda, in 
particular the prominent name of Dieterich of Bern 
—presenting moreover the principal characters and 
circumstances as Christian, while in the Edda there 
is no trace of anything but heathenism. There is 
indeed, in this the old and heathen version, a re- 
markable analogy with many points of Grecian 
mythical narrative. As in the case of the short 
life of Achilles, and of the miserable Labdakids of 
Thébes—so in the family of the Volsungs, though 
sprung from and protected by the gods—a curse of 
destiny hangs upon them and brings on their ruin, 
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in spite of pre-eminent personal qualities'. The 
more thoroughly this old Teutonic story has been 


' Respecting the Volsunga Saga and the Niebelungen Lied, the work 
of Lange—Untersuchungen iiber die Geschichte und das Verhiltniss 
der Nordischen und Deutschen Heldensage—is a valuable translation 
from the Danish Saga-Bibliothek of P. E. Miiller. 

P. E. Miller maintains indeed the historical basis of the tales respect- 
ing the Volsungs (see p. 102-107 )—upon arguments very unsatisfactory ; 
though the genuine Scandinavian origin of the tale is perfectly made 
out. The chapter added by Lange himself at the close (see p. 432, &c.) 
contains juster views as to the character of the primitive mythology, 
though he too advances some positions respecting a something “ rein- 
symbolisches”’ in the background, which I find it difficult to follow (see 
p- 477, &c.).—There are very ancient epical ballads still sung by the 
people in the Faro islands, many of them relating to Sigurd and his 
adventures (p. 412). 

Jacob Grimm, im his Deutsche Mythologie, maintaims the purely 
mythical character, as opposed to the historical, of Siegfried and Diete- 
rich (Art. Helden, pp. 344-346). 

So, too, in the great Persian epic of Ferdousi, the principal charac- 
ters are religious and mythical. M. Mohl observes,—“ Les caractéres 
des personnages principaux de l’ancienne histoire de Perse se retrou- 
vent dans le livre des Rois (de Ferdousi) tels que les indiquent les par- 
ties des livres de Zoroaster que nous possédons encore. Kaioumors, 
Djemschid, Feridoun, Gushtasp, Isfendiar, &c. jouent dans le poéme 
épique le méme réle que dans les Livres saerées: a cela prés, que dans 
les derniers ils nous apparaissent a travers une atmosphére mytholo- 
gique qui grandit tous leurs traits: mais cette différence est précisement 
celle qu’on devait s’attendre a trouver entre la tradition religieuse et la 
tradition épique.” (Mohl, Livre des Rois par Ferdousi, Préface, p. 1.) 

The Persian historians subsequent to Ferdousi have all taken his 
poem as the basis of their histories, and have even copied him faith- 
fully and literally (Mohl, p. 53). Many of his heroes became the sub- 
jects of long epical biographies, written and recited without any art or 
grace, often by writers whose names are unknown (ib. p. 54-70). Mr. 
Morier tells us that “the Shah Nameh is still believed by the present 
Persians to contain their ancient historv” (Adventures of Hadgi Baba, 
e. 32). As the Christian romancers transformed Apollo into the patron 
of Mussulmans, so Ferdousi makes Alexander the Great a Christian : 
“La critique historique (observes M. Mohl) était du temps de Ferdousi 
chose presqu’ inconnue.” (7b. p. xlvii.) About the absence not only of 
all historiography, but also of all idea of it or taste for it, among the 
early Indians, Persians, Arabians, &c., see the learned book of Nork, 
Die Gotter Syriens, Preface, p. vill. segq. (Stuttgart, 1842.) 
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traced and compared, in its various transforma- 
tions and accompaniments, the less can any well- 
established connection be made out for it with 
authentic historical names or events. We must 
acquiesce in its personages as distinct in original 
conception from common humanity, and as belong- 
ing to the subjective mythical world of the race by 
whom they were sung. 

Such were the compositions which not only in- 
terested the emotions, but also satisfied the un- 
distinguishing historical curiosity, of the ordinary 
public in the middle ages. The exploits of many of 
these romantic heroes resemble in several points 
those of the Grecian: the adventures of Perseus, 
Achilles, Odysseus, Atalanta, Bellerophon, Jasén, 
and the Trojan war or Argonautic expedition ge- 
nerally, would have fitted in perfectly to the Car- 
lovingian or other epics of the period!. That of 


1 Several of the heroes of the ancient world were indeed themselves 
popular subjects with the romancers of the middle ages, Théseus, Jasén, 
&c.; Alexander the Great more so than any of them. 

Dr. Warton observes respecting the Argonautic expedition, ‘ Few 
stories of antiquity have more the cast of one of the old romances than 
this of Jasdn. An expedition of a new kind is made into a strange and 
distant country, attended with infinite dangers and difficulties. The 
king’s daughter of the new country is an enchantress; she falls in love 
with the young prince, who is the chief adventurer. The prize which 
he seeks is guarded by brazen-footed bulls, who breathe fire, and by a 
hideous dragon who never sleeps. The princess lends him the assist- 
ance of her charms and incantations to conquer these obstacles; she 
gives him possession of the prize, leaves her father’s court, and follows 
him into his native country.’’ (Warton, Observations on Spenser, vol. 1. 
p. 1485) 

To the same purpose M. Ginguené: “ Le premier modéle des Fées 
vest-il pas dans Circé, dans Calypso, dans Médée? Celui des géans, 
dans Polyphéme, dans Cacus, et dans les géans, ou les Titans, cette 
race ennemie de Jupiter? Les serpens et les dragons des romans ne 
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the middle ages, like the Grecian, was eminently 
expansive in its nature: new stories were succes- 
sively attached to the names and companions of 
Charlemagne and Arthur, just as the legend of 
Troy was enlarged by Arktinus, Leschés, and 
Stesichorus,—that of Thébes by fresh miseries en- 
tailed on the fated head of Gidipus,—and that of 
the Kalydonian boar by the addition of Atalanta. 
Altogether, the state of mind of the hearers seems 
in both cases to have been much the same—eager 
for emotion and sympathy, and receiving any nar- 
rative attuned to their feelings, not merely with 
hearty welcome, but also with unsuspecting belief. 

Nevertheless there were distinctions deserving 
of notice, which render the foregoing proposition 
more absolutely exact with regard to Greece than 
with regard to the middle ages. ‘The tales of the 
epic, and the mythes in their most popular and 
extended signification, were the only intellectual 
nourishment with which the Grecian public was 
supplied, until the sixth century before the Christian 
era: there was no prose writing, no history, no 
philosophy. But such was not exactly the case at 
the time when the epic of the middle ages appeared. 
At that time, a portion of society possessed the 
Latin language, the habit of writing, and some 
tinge both of history and philosophy: there were a 
series of chronicles, scanty indeed and imperfect, 
but referring to contemporary events and prevent- 
sont-ils pas des successeurs du dragon des Hesperides et de celui de la 
Toison d’or? Les Magiciens! la Thessalie en étoit pleine. Les armes 
enchantées et impénétrables ! elles sont de la méme trempe, et l’on peut 


les croire forgées au méme fourneau que celles d’Achille et d’Enée.”’ 
(Ginguené, Histoire Littéraire d’ Italie, vol. iv. part 1. ch. 3. p. 151.) 
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ing the real history of the past from passing into 
oblivion: there were even individual scholars, in 
the twelfth century, whose acquaintance with Latin 
literature was sufficiently considerable to enlarge 
their minds and to improve their judgements. 
Moreover the epic of the middle ages, though 
deeply imbued with religious ideas, was not directly 
amalgamated with the religion of the people, and 
did not always find favour with the clergy; while 
the heroes of the Grecian epic were not only linked 
in a thousand ways with existing worship, practices, 
and sacred localities, but Homer and Hesiod pass 
with Herodotus for the constructors of Grecian 
theology. We thus see that the ancient epic was 
both exempt from certain distracting influences by 
which that of the middle ages was surrounded, and 
more closely identified with the veins of thought 
and feeling prevalent in the Grecian public. Yet 
these counteracting influences did not prevent Pope 
Calixtus II. from declaring the Chronicle of Turpin 
to be a genuine history. 

If we take the history of our own country as it 
was conceived and written from the twelfth to the 
seventeenth century by Hardyng, Fabyan, Grafton, 
Hollinshed, and others, we shall find that it was 
supposed to begin with Brute the Trejan, and was 
carried down from thence, for many ages and 
through a long succession of kings, to the times of 
Julius Cesar. A similar belief of descent from 
Troy, arising seemingly from a reverential imita- 
tion of the Romans and of their Trojan origin, was 
cherished in the fancy of other European nations. 
With regard to the English, the chief circulator of 
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it was Geoffrey of Monmouth, and it passed with 
little resistance or dispute into the national faith— 
the kings from Brute downward being enrolled in 
regular chronological series with their respective 
dates annexed. In a dispute which took place 
during the reign of Edward I. (a.p. 1301) between 
England and Scotland, the descent of the kings of 
England from Brute the Trojan was solemnly em- 
bodied in a document put forth to sustain the 
rights of the crown of England, as an argument 
bearing on the case then in discussion: and it 
passed without attack from the opposing party',— 
an incident which reminds us of the appeal made 
by Adschinés, in the contention between the Athe- 
nians and Philip of Macedon respecting Amphipo- 
lis, to the primitive dotal rights of Akamas son of 
Théseus— and also of the defence urged by the Athe- 
nians to sustain their conquest of Sigeium, against 
the reclamations of the Mityleneans, wherein the 
former alleged that they had as much right to the 
place as any of the other Greeks who had formed 
part of the victorious armament of Agamemnén’. 


‘ See Warton’s History of English Poetry, sect. m. p. 131, note. 
** No man before the sixteenth century presumed to doubt that the 
Francs derived their origin from Francus son of Hector; that the 
Spaniards were descended from Japhet, the Britons from Brutus, and 
the Scotch from Fergus.” (Ibid. p. 140.) 

According to the Prologue of the prose Edda, Odin was the supreme 
king of Troy in Asia, ‘in ea terra quam nos Turciam appellamus...... 
Hine omnes Borealis plagze magnates vel primores genealogias suas re- 
ferunt, atque principes illius urbis inter numina locant: sed in primis 
ipsum Priamum pro Odeno ponunt,” &c. They also identified Tros 
with Thor. (See Lexicon Mythologicum ad caleem Edd Szemund, 
p- 552. vol. il.) 

2 See above, ch. xv. p.458 ; also Aischinés, De Falsa Legatione, c. 14 ; 
Herodot. v.94. The Herakleids pretended a right to the territory in 
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The tenacity with which this early series of 
British kings was defended, is no less remarkable 
than the facility with which it was admitted. The 
chroniclers at the beginning of the seventeenth 
century warmly protested against the intrusive 
scepticism which would cashier so many venerable 
sovereigns and efface so many noble deeds. They 
appealed to the patriotic feelings of their hearers, 
represented the enormity of thus setting up a pre- 
sumptuous criticism against the belief of ages, and 
insisted on the danger of the precedent as regarded 
history generally’. How this controversy stood, at 
the time and in the view of the illustrious author of 
Paradise Lost, I shall give in his own words, as they 
appear in the second page of his History of England. 
After having briefly touched upon the stories of 
Samothes son of Japhet, Albion son of Neptune, 
&c. he proceeds,— 

‘* But now of Brutus and his line, with the whole 
progeny of kings to the entrance of Julius Cesar, 
we cannot so easily be discharged: descents of 
ancestry long continued, laws and exploits not 


Sicily near Mount Eryx, im consequence of the victory gamed by their 
progenitor Héraklés over Eryx, the eponymous hero of the place. 
(Herodot. v. 43.) 

1 The remarks in Speed’s Chronicle (book v. ¢. 3. sect. 11-12), and 
the preface to Howes’s Continuation of Stow’s Chronicle, published in 
1631, are curious as illustrating this earnest feeling. The Chancellor 
Fortescue, in impressing upon his royal pupil, the son of Henry VI., 
the limited character of English monarchy, deduces it from Brute the 
Trojan :—‘‘ Concerning the different powers which kings claim over 
their subjects, I am firmly of opinion that it arises solely from the dif- 
ferent nature of their original institution. So the kingdom of England 
had its original from Brute and the Trojans, who attended him from 
Italy and Greece, and became a mixt kind of government, compounded 
of the regal and the political.” (Hallam, Hist. Mid. Ages, ch. viii. P. 3, 
page 230.) 
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plainly seeming to be borrowed or devised, which 
on the common belief have wrought no small im- 
pression: defended by many, denied utterly by few. 
For what though Brutus and the whole Trojan 
pretence were yielded up, seeing they, who first 
devised to bring us some noble ancestor, were con- 
tent at first with Brutus the Consul, till better in- 
vention, though not willing to forego the name, 
taught them to remove it higher into a more fabu- 
lous age, and by the same remove lighting on the 
Trojan tales, in affectation to make the Briton of 
one original with the Roman, pitched there: Yet 
those old and inborn kings, never any to have been 
real persons, or done wn their lives at least some part 
of what so long hath been remembered, cannot be 
thought without too strict wmcredulity. For these, 
and those causes above-mentioned, that which hath 
received approbation from so many, I have chosen 
not to omit. Certain or uncertain, be that upon 
the credit of those whom I must follow: so far as 
keeps aloof from impossible or absurd, attested by 
ancient.writers from books more ancient, I refuse 
not, as the due and proper subject of story'.” 

Yet in spite of the general belief of so many 
centuries—in spite of the concurrent persuasion of 
historians and poets—in spite of the declaration of 
Milton, extorted from his feelings rather than from 
his reason, that this long line of quasi-historical 
kings and exploits could not be ald unworthy of 
belief—in spite of so large a body of authority and 


1 « Antiquitas enim recepit fabulas fictas etiam nonnunquam incon- 
dite: heee tas autem jam exculta, preesertim eludens omne quod fieri 
non potest, respuit,”’ &c. (Cicero, De Republica, ii. 10, p. 147, ed. Mai). 
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precedent, the historians of the nineteenth century 
begin the history of England with Julius Cesar. 
They do not attempt either to settle the date of 
king Bladud’s accession, or to determine what may 
be the basis of truth in the affecting narrative of 
Lear’. The standard of historical credibility, espe- 
cially with regard to modern events, has indeed 
been greatly and sensibly raised within the last 
hundred years. 

But in regard to ancient Grecian history, the 
rules of evidence still continue relaxed. The 
dictum of Milton, regarding the ante-Cesarian 
history of England, still represents pretty exactly 
the feeling now prevalent respecting the mythical 
history of Greece :—‘‘ Yet those old and inborn 
kings (Agamemnon, Achilles, Odysseus, Jason, 
Adrastus, Amphiaraus, Meleager, &c.), never any 
to have been real persons, or done in their lives at 
least some part of what so long hath been remem- 
bered, cannot be thought without too strict incre- 
dulity.”” Amidst much fiction (we are still told), 
there must be some truth: but how is such truth to 


1 Dr. Zachary Grey has the following observations in his Notes on 
Shakespeare (London, 1754, vol.i. p. 112) In commenting on the 
passage in King Lear, Nero is an angler in the lake of darkness, he says, 
«This is one of Shakespeare’s most remarkable anachronisms. King 
Lear succeeded his father Bladud anno mundi 3105; and Nero, anno 
mundi 4017, was sixteen years old, when he married Octavia, Cesar’s 
daughter. See Funcci Chronologia, p. 94.” 

Such a supposed chronological discrepancy would hardly be pointed 
out in any commentary now written. 

The introduction prefixed by Mr. Giles to his recent translation of 
Geoffrey of Monmouth (1842) gives a just view both of the use which 
our old poets made of his tales, and of the general credence so long and 
so unsuspectingly accorded to them. The list of old British kings given 
by Mr. Giles also deserves attention, as a parallel to the Grecian genea- 
logies anterior to the Olympiads. 
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be singled out ? Milton does not even attempt to 
make the severance: he contents himself with 
‘‘ keeping aloof from the impossible and the absurd,”’ 
and ends in a narrative which has indeed the merit 
of being sober-coloured, but which he never for 
a moment thinks of recommending to his readers 
as true. So in regard to the legends of Greece,— 
Troy, Thébes, the Argonauts, the Boar of Kalydén, 
Héraklés, Théseus, Gidipus,—the conviction still 
holds in men’s minds, that there must be something 
true at the bottom ; and many readers of this work 
may be displeased, I fear, not to see conjured up 
before them the Eiddlon of an authentic history, 
even though the vital spark of evidence be altogether 
wanting!. 


’ The following passage from the Preface of Mr. Price to Warton’s 
History of English Poetry is alike just and forcibly characterised ; the 
whole Preface is indeed full of philosophical reflection on popular 
fables generally. Mr. Price observes (p. 79),— 

“The great evil with which this long-contested question appears to 
be threatened at the present day, is an extreme equally dangerous with 
the incredulity of Mr. Ritson,—a disposition to receive as authentic 
history, under a shghtly fabulous colouring, every incident recorded in 
the British Chronicle. An allegorical interpretation is now inflicted 
upon all the marvellous circumstances; a forced construction imposed 
upon the less glaring deviations from probability ; and the usual sub- 
terfuge of baffled research,—erroneous readings and etymological so- 
phistry,—is made to reduce every stubborn and intractable text to some- 
thing like the consistency required. It might have been expected that 
the notorious failures of Dionysius and Plutarch in Roman history would 
have prevented the repetition of an error, which neither learning nor 
ingenuity can render palatable; and that the havoc and deadly ruin 
effected by these ancient writers (in other respects so valuable) in one 
of the most beautiful and interesting monuments of traditional story, 
would have acted as sufficient corrective on all future aspirants. The 
favourers of this system might at least have been instructed by the 
philosophic example of Livy,—if it be lawful to ascribe to philosophy a 
lme of conduct which perhaps was prompted by a powerful sense of 
poetic beauty,—that traditional record can only gain in the hands of 
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I presume to think that our great poet has pro- 
ceeded upon mistaken views with respect to the old 
British fables, not less in that which he leaves out 
than in that which he retains. To omit the miracu- 
lous and the fantastic, (it is that which he really 
means by ‘‘ the impossible and the absurd,’’) is to 
suck the life-blood out of these once popular narra- 


the future historian by one attractive aid,—the grandeur and lofty graces 
of that incomparable style in which the first decade is written ; and that 
the best duty towards antiquity, and the most agreeable one towards 
posterity, is to transmit the narrative received as an unsophisticated 
tradition, in all the plenitude of its marvels and the awful dignity of its 
supernatural agency. For however largely we may concede that real 
events have supplied the substance of any traditive story, yet the amount 
of absolute facts, and the manner of those facts, the period of their 
occurrence, the names of the agents, and the locality given to the scene, 
are all combined upon principles so wholly beyond our knowledge, that 
it becomes impossible to fix with certainty upon any single point better 
anthenticated than its fellow. Probability in such decisions will often 
prove the most fallacious guide we can follow; for, independently of 
the acknowledged historical axiom, that ‘le vrai n’est pas toujours le 
vraisemblable,’ immumerable instances might be adduced, where tradi- 
tion has had recourse to this very probability to confer a plausible sanc- 
tion upon her most fictitious and romantic incidents. It will be a much 
more useful labour, wherever it can be effected, to trace the progress of 
this traditional story in the country where it has become located, by a 
reference to those natural or artificial monuments which are the un- 
varying sources of fictitious events ; and, by a strict comparison of its 
details with the analogous memorials of other nations, to separate those 
elements which are obviously of a native growth, from the occurrences 
bearing the impress of a foreign origin. We shall gain little, perhaps, 
by such acourse for the history of human events ; but it will be an im- 
portant accession to our stock of knowledge on the history of the human 
mind. It will infallibly display, as m the analysis of every similar re- 
cord, the operations of that refinmg principle which is ever obliterating 
the monotonous deeds of violence that fill the chronicle of a nation’s 
early career, and exhibit the brightest attribute in the catalogue of man’s ~ 
intellectual endowments—a glowing and vigorous imagination,—be- 
stowing upon all the impulses of the mind a splendour and virtuous 
dignity, which, however fallacious historically considered, are never 
without a powerfully redeeming good, the ethical tendency of all their 
lessons.” 
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tives—to divest them at once both of their genuine 
distinguishing mark, and of the charm by which 
they acted on the feelings of believers. Still less 
ought we to consent to break up and disenchant in 
a similar manner the mythes of ancient Greece— 
partly because they possess the mythical beauties 
and characteristics in far higher perfection, partly 
because they sank deeper into the mind of a Greek, 
and pervaded both the public and private sentiment 
of the country to a much greater degree than the 
British fables in England. 

Two courses, and two only, are open; either to 
pass over the mythes altogether, which is the way 
in which modern historians treat the old British 
fables—or else to give an account of them as 
mythes ; to recognise and respect their specific na- 
ture, and to abstain from confounding them with 
ordinary and certifiable history. There are good 
reasons for pursuing this second method in refer- 
ence to the Grecian mythes; and when so con- 
sidered, they constitute an important chapter in 
the history of the Grecian mind, and indeed in that 
of the human race generally. The historical faith 
of the Greeks, as well as that of other people, 
in reference to early and unrecorded times, is as 
much subjective and peculiar to themselves as their 
religious faith: among the Greeks, especially, the 
two are confounded with an intimacy which nothing 
less than great violence can disjoin. Gods, heroes 
and men—religion and patriotism—matters divine, 
heroic and human—were all woven together by the 
Greeks into one indivisible web, in which the 
threads of truth and reality, whatever they might 
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originally have been, were neither intended to be, 
nor were actually, distinguishable. Composed of 
such materials, and animated by the electric spark 
of genius, the mythical antiquities of Greece formed 
a whole at once trustworthy and captivating to the 
faith and feelings of the people ; but neither trust- 
worthy nor captivating, when we sever it from these 
subjective conditions, and expose its naked elements 
to the scrutiny of an objective criticism. Moreover 
the separate portions of Grecian mythical foretime 
ought to be considered with reference to that ag- 
gregate of which they form a part: to detach the 
divine from the heroic legends, or some one of the 
heroic legends from the remainder, as if there were 
an essential and generic difference between them, 
is to present the whole under an erroneous point of 
view. The mythes of Troy and Thébes are no more 
to be handled objectively, with a view to detect an 
historical base, than those of Zeus in Kréte, of 
Apollo and Artemis in Délos, of Hermés, or of 
Prométheus. To single out the siege of Troy from 
the other mythes, as if it were entitled to pre-emi- 
nence as an ascertained historical and chronological 
event, is a proceeding which destroys the true cha- 
racter and coherence of the mythical world: we 
only transfer the story (as has been remarked in 
the preceding chapter) from a class with which it 
is connected by every tie both of common origin 
and fraternal affinity, to another with which it has 
no relationship, except such as violent and gratui- 
tous criticism may enforce. 

By drawing this marked distinction between the 
mythical and the historical world,—between matter 
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appropriate only for subjective history, and matter 
in which objective evidence is attainable,—we shall 
only carry out to its proper length the just and 
well-known position long ago laid down by Varro. 
That learned man recognised three distinguishable 
periods in the time preceding his own age: “‘ First, 
the time from the beginning of mankind down to 
the first deluge; a time wholly unknown. Se- 
condly, the period from the first deluge down to 
the first Olympiad, which is called the mythical 
period, because many fabulous things are recounted 
init. Thirdly, the time from the first Olympiad 
down to ourselves, which is called the historical 
period, because the things done in it are comprised 
in true histories’.” 

Taking the commencement of true or objective 
history at the point indicated by Varro, I still con- 
sider the mythical and historical periods to be sepa- 
rated by a wider gap than he would have admitted. 
To select any one year as an absolute point of com- 
mencement, is of course not to be understood lite- 
rally : but in point of fact, this is of very little im- 
portance in reference to the present question, seeing 
that the great mythical events—the sieges of Thébes 
and Troy, the Argonautic expedition, the Kalydo- 


‘Varro ap. Censorin. de Die Natali; Varronis Fragm. p. 219, ed. 
Scaliger, 1623. “ Varro tria discrimina temporum esse tradit. Primum 
ab hominum principio usque ad cataclysmum priorem, quod propter 
ignorantiam vocatur ddnhov. Secundum, a cataclysmo priore ad Olym- 
piadem primam, quod quia in eo multa fabulosa referuntur, Mythicon 
nominatur. Tertium a prima Olympiade ad nos; quod dicitur Histori- 
con, quia res in eo geste veris historiis continentur.”’ 

To the same purpose Africanus, ap. Eusebium, Prep. Ev. xx. p. 487 : 
Méxpe pev Odvpmidder, ovdev axpiBes iardépntae rots “EAAnow, mdvtev 
TVYKEXUPEVOY, Kal KaTAa pndev adTots TAY Tpd TO GvpHavotytar, &e. 
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nian boar-hunt, the return of the Hérakleids, &c. — 
are all placed long anterior to the first Olympiad, 
by those who have applied chronological bounda- 
ries to the mythical narratives. The period imme- 
diately preceding the first Olympiad is one exceed- 
ingly barren of events; the received chronology 
recognises 400 years, and Herodotus admitted 500 
years, from that date back to the Trojan war. 
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